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BOOK IV 

THIil IIISTOHY OF SCOTLAND 


ClfAPTI'JR r 

EARLY HISTORY ''J’O THJ? DEATH ()E MACBETH 

IBO-Ions A.D.] 

ir w(t oxecpl tlu! AIIkuiIiids ivDrt Dio Jews, iin pooplo no fow Jn 
juuiilior Jidvo Booriid BO (loop ii nmilc in tho worUVo Iilalory iia you 
flcolB hftvo Uono,— J. A. Fiiouhk.*’ 

"J'liKftM i.H KOjiio {lifl'orciKJO of opinion ainoii^ philologists as to the origin of 
Uk! word or ScoUaiid. RartiKavff is of opinion that Scotus is, in fact, 

sim[0y llic Tjatin naino for Gaef.’' lUiya,o ko^vover, Uunka tkal, as tha Piets 
won! HO called l)y tho Homans bocaiiso they })aintcd themselves {picH, compare 
our (lorivativo “ piotiiro "), so tho naiiio (Scolfci comca h'om the Roman 
rotonUon of a (ieltic word “ Scotti/’ moaning carved or painted, i.e., tattooed 
or disfigured. Wluitovor the precise origin of tho word, however, seemingly 
it was not iiitotulod to designate or characterise the Scottish race, iiiasmiteli 
AH H was not at first applied to the territory of modern Scotland. It is the 
curious and iulerCvSting faot, ns Skeno < points out, that prior to the tenth 
ceid.iiry tho name was ^^o,xcinsively appropriated to the, island of Ireland." 

'file name by which Scollaud was known to the Romans at about the 
(ir.st eenlury, was (Jakidonia, and at a slightly later period it appears to have 
honii) nlmi llic Cell it; name “Albu, AlDn, ov Alban, and its Latin form 
Albania," 'I’his name was gradually superseded in the course of the eleventh, 
tweiftl), and thirteenth centuries, though tho name of Seotia was at first 
confined to a portion of the Lowlands at tho north of tho Firth of Forth, 
jr. w.—voi/. XXI, B I 



2 THli mSTOBY OY SCOTLAND ^ ^ 

'^I'pnn c pnn aiders it as nositivdy established that iintif ahou(< the thnlc'eal lt 
SSrvthe term Scotia “was Inni led to the districts heUvoeii tliH< or tli, lie 
Sdcv and Dniinalbaii.” From this time on fcho name was frrni unlly («\d(m(l(’d 
toincKuk the modern ton’itoiy of Scotland as a whole, and it to u 

^^^^Thesrcurious'^fecLs as to shifting terinlnologios, tluwigli which a nmn(' wan 
transferred from one geographical territory to another, are udetmatidy 
established, having taken place within Instoncal times. « 

Before proceeding to diseuss the early peoples of hcoUaud Ironi atnodm'n 
point of vieiv, it will be interesting to quote a desoriptioii of tbo, land and 
Uople as they appeared to a contemporary of Mary Qiuam of HooIh. Tins 
kcerpt will also show wlierein the Scotch-English of that time differed fi'mii 
tlie language of Shakespeare." 


Alf EAimV ACCOUNT OF UANI) AND PEOPLE (nY LINDSAY OP riT.S( '( !•:) 

“Britlane or Brutane, W'hich by tuo names is called Inglnml and Scotland, 
is an illaml in ocean sea, sltuat richt over against France; oiu' jiiiirl, of which 
the Inglismen doe inliabito, and the other pairt Sisottis; (Jm third pairl. 
Welschmen, and the fourth pairt Cornischmeu. All they, aitlier in ImigtiafV', 
conditione, or lawis,doo differ aniongcstthamseltlia. 

“The ocean sea docth l^ound Ingland. The rivar of Twi'itl divydi'tli lug- 
land and Scotland, north; Scotland, anc vthcr pahi of Brltluino, licgaile 
sumtyme at the hill called Grampiiifj, now called CiranU'shane, slretiil ling In 
the farthest coast northward. Bot efter the ovcvllirow of the Virlvi,H, it. lie- 
gane at the river Tiveid, and siimtyiiie at the river of Tyne; the for/omt of 
warres altering the same as it docth all other thingia. Tlmirfoir tho loiitli of 
Scotland fpoin Tweicl to the fartliest coafjt, is esteemed (o Ik; four Imndivtli 
auchtie myllis. 

“Bot as Scotland is broader than Ingjund^ .so it is longtr iind eiidotli lyk 
ane wedge; for the montane Grampius is cvill favoured and ('.reigie, wliiVli 
Tacitusf ill the lyffe of Julins Agrecola, doeth remember, ponrtsiiig llirou' llie 
bowels of Scotland from the coast to the Gonnmio sea, that is (o say, fi'oiu t lie 
mouth of the river of Die, to the Iriseli sea, ovin to tliel^nik rmwm’oml, wliicli 
lyeth betwcinc that coimtric and that sauK' hill. 'I'Jio rivi'r of Tweirl which 
springetli furth of ane little lull, not far h('youd Koxluirgli, is minided willi 
the Germane ocean, joynand southwiml widi tliat eoimtrie which is called 
the Marcbe.s, being the east bonndLs botuixt Sootlnml aiul (iiglaiid. 

“The breadth of the island is vorie schoi’t, for, falling into llio form of ano 
wadge, it is scant thrittie myllos, over which dnfeinloth with tlirii! iiroiuon- 
tories lyk tomes, rcpelleth the great imvos and surges of the .sea, iiivironcd 
with tuo gulfcs, which these promontories doc iindoso. Tiio (mlric.s he (inyel 
and calme, and the waiter peaceable. The stvait of that Imui is iit this duv 
c.alled CaUlincs, coasting vpoim the sea Dcucnllulon. And (Jiis miieh of (lie 
particiilaris of Scotland. Bot the snnio i.s cverie pliico full uf gui<l heiiviuou 
and navigable entrossis, lalkis with inarsches, fioodi.s, fouiuiiK's visi'o full 
of fifache.s, and montaiies, vpouii the topi.s (pihinr of be ph’iisanl. iiIiumcs 
yielding great store of gra.se, and plentic of fodder for catUc, woodiis a lso fiili 
of wyld brasti.s. Ihat pairt of the land is verio ivcill sustaim'd willi (sim. 
modities, and thairfoir the people hard to be VfUHpiisc.lied al, on l.vnti' be 
reasone of the woodis and marisclic.s that be at Inmd. for refuge iif'limiVer 
eased with venisone and fisch. ‘ ’ ' 

Without Scotland, in the Irisch seacs, ar iniuiy illandiu now (ILscovercil, 
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to tho lunnbol' of ano hundvocl and foui'tio ; suulc of theao ar in length tlircttio 
inyllis, t)ot in brea<lth not above twolfJ' myllos; muongost tliamo is Iona, beau- 
tided with the tomb tlie Scottish kingis. The illnndoris gcnoraldc speak 
Irisoli, which d(‘claircth tliauie to tak thair originall of the Irisoh nationo. 

“Beyond Seolhiml, lowardis the north, lie the dies of Orchados, which 
Ptoloiniow saycth to bo thriescoiv in nnniljt'r; sum lying iii the Deiicalidono 
sea, and sum in tlio Gcriuano Ocean. Beyond the Orchadis do the illaiidis of 
Sttotlaud, under the connnand of the king of Seottis, and beyond these stand- 
(ith Thule, in the frozen sea, now called Isolaud, to which our jnorchantis re- 
paire ev{'rie yeir for fiseliing, in the soiner. 

“And tills nnicli of the scito of Sootlaud; now of the nature and inanci'Ls 
of the poojjlc. Tlio Seottis which inhaliito in the southerno pairl be woil! 
nurtured, and Ic-ivo in giiid civilitic, and the nio.st civill v.sn the Inglisch speaeh; 
and for timir wodo thair is goasone and scant; tliair cominoun fcwoll is of 
stones, which they dig out of the earth. The other pairt novthevne, arc. full 
of niontainoM, ami verie rud and hoinlie kynd of people dooth inhal)itc, which 
is cnlleil the Heidscliankis, or wyld Beotlis. They lie cloathed with nno man- 
Ik'j with ane .scliirt faehioned after the Irisoh manor, going linir logged to the 
knio. Thair woapon.s are bowi.s and dartes, with ane vcM’io liroad .sword, and 
ane dagger seharp onlie at the on syd. All spoilt Trisch, feiding vpoun lisciies, 
aiilk, ehei.se, and flesehes, and having great nunilierls of e.alloll. Tito Seottis 
differ from (.lie Tnglisidi in lawt's and e.usUnues, heeause, they vse the chdll law as 
almost all other eumil ries do. 'riio Inglisch have f lu'iraw'in luwis and edicilis. 
In eertane oUut eondithmes thay be not far vnlyk. Both their languages is 
one, (hair habile and eomph'ctioiie alyk: On eourage in batllo, and in the 
iiobilitie on desir, and pregiuuicie in liunlhig. The countrie houssis bo nar- 
row, eovered with s(.rae .and n'id, qnhairin (he [leople and lieastts doe ligo 
(ogidder. 

“Thair (ouues^ hesydis Ht .lolmstoMU, sir vmvtvUcd, which is to beasc.ryved 
(o (hair iinimosi(.ie and liardines, fixing all iliair suoeouris and help in the 
valieueie of Ihair liodies. The Bootiis ar verie wy.se, as thair learning do- 
ciairelh, for to qullatsoe^'ir airt they doe ap|)ly tliamselHis, they doe oasilio 
lu’offt'it in (he saiue. Bot the idle and shHi(;hfull, and such as doe slum and 
avoyd labour, siamio in gritt povm’tie, and yit will not slick to boast of thair 
geutilitio and noble birth, as thoucht it war more somlk! for the linuost to 
laik, than cumlic by exercise of sum honest ivivl. to ge.tt (hair livoiug. Bot the 
Seotti.s lie gejierallie devot olwervaris of religioiu'. And this nuic.h of Seot- 
laiid.” " 


TllK UO^^A^^S IN .SCOTO.MNI) 

d'ho liisloryof (>very modc'rn JOuropean nation must (iommenne with Lho 
decay of the Unman Ihupive. I'h'om IhcdiBSolulion of that iininovrso leviathan 
almost iimumerahh' stales look (.iioir rise, as the decay of animal matter only 
changc.s tiu' form, witliouL <liminishing the .sum, of animal life. Julius Cfcsnr 
had commoiKiod the comim'st of Britain in tlie year u.o. rih. The southern 
Bril.ons W(’re coiUjiletely .su])jeel.ed to (ho yoke of Bonie, and reduced to 
the eoiulition of <U)loiii.s'(s, in lho year of grace 80 , l>y (ho victorious arms of 
Agricola. 

ThisinleUigcnt chief discovtwod, what, had iKam beCorci suspeoted, that the 
hue country tlic southern jiart of which ho luid thus conquered was an island, 
wlioso northoni exli’omity, rough with mountains, woods, and innc.ccssilde 
tiioras.seH, and peopled by tribes of barbarians who chiefly subsisted by (,ho 
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cliase, n’as washed by the northern ocean. To hear of a free people in hi.s 
neighbourhood, and to take steps for their instant subjugation, was the priiu-i • 
j)le on which every Roman general acted; and it was powerfully felt by Julius 
Agricola, father-in-law of the historian Tacitu.s/ who at this time eoiimuuuhitl 
in South Britain. But many a fair and fertile region, of much inoi'e con- 
siderable extent, had the victors of the world subdued witli far more s|ieed mid 
less loss than tins rugged portion of the north was to cost thcin. 

It was ill the year 80 when Agricola set out from Manclu'ster, then called 
Mancuniiim; and tliat and the next season of 81 wore sjieuL in .subduing the 
tribes of Brigaute.? in the southern parts of what is now ferined Seolhmd, 
and in forcing .such natives as resisted across the estuaries of Iho li’orlli ami 
the Clyde, driving them as it were into another island. It wiw not till SJ I hal. 
the invaders could venture across the firth of forth, and ('iigiige tltcni.selve.‘( 
among the marshes, lidces, and forests near Lochloveii. Hi'i'O Agiicolu, having 
divided his troops into three bodies, one of them, conststing of tlie uiiitb Icgintp 
was so suddenly attacked by the natives at a place called Lodi ( )rc, lliut die 
Romans suffered inucb lo.ss,an(l were only rescued by a forced nmrcJi of Agric - 
pla to their su])port. In the summer of 84 Agricola, jiasscti northwards, hav- 
ing now reached the country of the Caledonians, or Men of the Woods, a licicc 
nation, or rather a confederacy of elans, towawls wlios(> <>oim(,ry all micIi 
southern tribes and individuals as preferred death to servitude liad ri'lircd 
before the progress of the invaders. 

The Caledonians and their allies, comuiaudcd by u chief whom the Roman.s 
called Galgaciis, faced the invaders bravely, and fought tliem maufiiJlv at 
a spot on the southern side of the Grampian Hills, but aiiliiiuiiru'.-i are not 
agreed iipon ^le precise field of action.' The Romans gained (,he ho-, - nil, -d 
battJc of the Grampians [orof Mons Grainpius], bid with .so mueh 1»M! (Iinl, 
Agricoa was compelled to postpone further 0])crations by laud, anti lii' re- 
treated to make sure of the torritorio.s he had overran! The Ileid eailed 
round the north of SctHland, and Agrioolats camjraigns liTininaled \vii)V I Ida 
voyage of discovery. There was no prosecution of the war against ih(> (’ale- 
donians after the departure of Agricola in 85. Mueh was luiwever done fur 
securmg at least the southern part of that goiiernl's et.ianSs; and i, at 
IvfiV that were plaiinetl and exocutctl tho.se luinieroiis forl.s llio-e 

m nltru ^ coininanding stalioms, which tisloinsh lli(> anlipiiai v 
to tb s d<ay, when, reflecting how poor the coimtiy i.s evtm now h(« eon- idns 
hmv intense must have boon the love of power, how exc iv ’ he n I 
pr.de, winch coidc induce the Romans to* secure at an expense I. so 
labmir those wild districts of mouulain, moor, thicket, and nuivsli. 

Notwithstanding precautions, tho .strength of tho Roman JCnpire faih-d 


or in _ 
where 


at Amneh, olhen, |„ l.-jf,, 

re tlioio aro veinaiim of a large Ifih j(»laH Uio Tay, nmi 
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to support her ambitious pretensions to sovoroipty; and 170 a.d. the Romans, 
abandoning the more nortlicrn wall of Anloninc, rotii’cd behind that erected 
under the auspices of the emperor Hadrian in 120. They doLibtless retained 
[losso.saion of .such forts and stations, of which there were many, as served 
the pvu’pofie of outworks to protect the southern rampart. 

Under this enlargement of their ton'itorie.s, and awed by the Roman eaglc.s, 
the Caledonians remained quiet till the beginning of the third century, when 
in the y(uu' 207 open war again broke ont betwixt them and the Romans, 
fu 208 the emperor Sovcnis at the ago of threescore undertook in person the 
hnal con([ucst of the Caledonians at the head of a very numerous army. He 
cut down forests, made roads through marshes and over mountains, and en- 
<l('uvouved to secure the flistricts which he overran. But the Caledonians, 
whih' tli(!y sliunned a general action, carried on, with the l)c.st policy of a 
country assailed by a siqiorior force, a (h'.struelivo warfare on the flanlv.s and 
roar of the iuvailing army; and the labours of the Romans, with the fatigues 
and iH’ivaticms to which they were exposed, wasted them so much, that they 
are .said by the historian Diou'^ to have lost fifty thousand men, equal probably 
to more than half of tlioir force. Reverus, however, advanced as far as the 
Moi'ay birth, and noticed a length of day.s and shortness of nights unknown 
in the southern laliludcH. 

Til this boreal region the oinp(>ror made a peace, illu.sory on the part of the 
barbarians, who surrendered some arms, and promised submission. Seve- 
rus returiK'd from his distant and destructive excursion, boime as usual in 
Ids litti'v at the head of his army, and sharing their hardships and privations. 
ITe Imd no sooni'r reached York on his return than ho received informatioti 
tha t the whole Caledonian tribes wore again iu arms. Ho issued orders for 
coll(>eting his forces and invading the country anew, with the resolution to 
Hjiare ni'ithcr sox nor age, bull totally to oxtivpaUi the natives of those wild 
regions, whoso mind.s .seemed us tiimoless as their climate or country. i3ut 
death spurt'd the enqieror the guilt of so atrocious a campaign, Sevcnis qx- 
piretl li’ebruary, 211. llis son restored to the Caledonians the lonitories 
whieli Ids father hud overrun rathei' than subdued; and the wall of Antqninns, 
tho more northern of the two rauqiarls, was once again latiitly recognised as 
tlie bonudavy of Urn Ilonuvu proviuee. and limit of tho. cutpivc. 

Frtnn this time the war iu Britain was on tho part of the Romans merely 
defensive, while on t hat of tho free Britons' it became an inciu-sivo predatory 
course of liostilitioH, tliat wa.s seldom inievinittod. In this .species of contest 
the eoloidsi'd Britons, who had lost tho art of lighting for thcmsolve.s, were 
for some time defeiuled by the swords of their conquerors. In 3G8, and 
again in .'WS, Roman sumsours were sent to Brilain, and roprassed snccoss- 
fnlly the fury of tlio liarbarians. In 122 a h'glon was again sent to support 
till' coloidsls; ))ut, tired of tlui task of [irotocting them, the Roman.s, in 446, 
osli'nlatioiisly I'oslored tho Houthcru Brilons to freedom, and exhorting them 
henceforth to look to their own di'fonon, evacuated Britain for over, rhe 
boa.st that Rcotliuid’a more ri'inoto region.^ wore never eonquoroil by tho 
IJonums is not a vain one; for the army of Revenm invaded Caledonia, with- 
out .subduing it, and oven hi.s extreme career stopped on the southcni side 
of Moray birth, and left the norlhoru and w().sU'rn Highlands unnssaiied."‘ 

I'Ja «(t0 tlm "8 coIh” llvst iipimar In Idsloiyiii the pngea of Amraiiiinia'ulonK witli tho 
“I’lcta.” llii rooiinl!) Iho duflcciit of tlicso ti'lhes upon tho Roman province ut this Unm in 
wonla wliloli imply llint tlicy hail liotoro piiHsed tlio Houthonv wall ami slates that the Iscotg 
four years iatcr caused tiio Britons (rcciuoiit anxiety.] 
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ROMAN liBLIOS JN BRITAIN 


TheEonmn Empire in Britain left widely difleroiit romill.s i.i tlie .Houlhern 
and in the northern portions of the island. The former boemne an <)rp:iii used, 
nnd in the centre of population a civilised province, m which 1 -idin was spoheii 
hv the educated, the arts cultivated, Eoman law mliijinisli'rt'd, and ('liri.slism- 
itv introduced. Tho latter, with the partial exceiition of the district souUi 
nf the wall of Antoninus, remained in the posKes.yioJi of harharou.s lieiitlicn 
races whose customs had altered little since Eoninn wrilors dt'scrihcd tliciu 
as similar to, though ruder than, those of the Colls in tlmil hi'ioi'f iIm_ ('(it!" 


Julius's Hof on the Carron, now destroyed, but (l<\snrilK‘<l by and 

Buchanan" and figured by Camden*’ ), tho statiims uUmg tho wall, ll\<‘ ruiulu 
with their milestones, a number of coins (chiefly inior to the seeoiul cenlury), 
and a few traces of baths are the only vestiges of Itomau oeeuiialiou in llii.N 
part of Britain, So completely had Britain jinssi'd heyoiul Ihe seriints iil- 
tention of the emperor of the east that in the heginning of lJu' si.KlJi crnlury 
Belisarius, Justinian’s general, sarcastically offered it (o tlie (lol lis in oM'lmiigc 
for Sicily; Avhile Procopius,’ the Byzantine historian, has nothing to loll of il 
except that a wall was built across it by the nuoieiits, tho direction of which 
he supposes to have been from north to south, sopiirnthig the fvuilful imd 
populous oast from the baiTon serpcnt-luuuilod weslorn districl., and the 
strange fable that its natives wore exeused from tribute to the kings of (iie 
Franks in return for the service of ferrying tho souls of the tleatl from Ihc 
mainland to the shores of Britain. 


THE EARLIEST RACES IN SCOTLAND 


It is to the Celts, the first known inhabitants of Briinin, (liat our in(|uiry 
next turns. This people wero not mdigonous, Inil. came by stai to Untuii'i. 
A conjecture, not yet proved, iclontifios ns iiihahitiuils of llrilaiu bcfoiv (he 
Celts a branch of tho race iioiv roprosonted in Eurnpi' only by llic IbiuiiiirM. 
Amongst many names of British tribe.s in Latin wrili'r.s thivi' (iccur, Iwo uilli 
increasing frequency, as the empire drew near ils elosir Hrilous, I’icls, and 
Scots— denoting distinct branches of tiu! CoK.s. Brilain was the Latin name 
for the larger island and Britons for ils inhubiUud.s; Albion, u more imciciil 
title, has left traces in English poetry, and in tlu> old name Alliu or Albany 
for northern Scotland. The Britons in Homan tinu's oecniiusl, if not llih 
whole island, at least as fur north as the Forth and (’lydi', 'I'lii'ii- language, 
British, called later Cymric, survivos in modern Welsh and (lii^ Ih-elnii of 
Brittany. Cornish, which hocame (‘xtinel in the .s(‘v(>nl<'enth ei'nlum’, was 
a dialect of the same .speech, Ils (ixlcut northwards is mnrki'd liy Uni ( 'uiii • 
braes— the islands of Cymry in the Clyde— and Cumlx'daiid, a dislriel oiiri. 
nally stretching from the Clydi' to the Mevsc'y. 

The Picls, a Latin name for tho northern tribes who pirservi'd hmgeal Ihe 
custom of painting their bodies, called themselves Cruitiine. 'I'lieii- Viri-diml 
settlements appear to have lieen in the Orkneys, tlie iiorlh of Se.itli’md 
aiid the northeast of Trelmid— the modern eouiilies of Aiilriin and Down’ 
They spread m Scotland, before or sliovtly aftm- tho Eomuu.s l.-fl, as far 
south as the Pentland Hills, wlucli, like the Ponthmd kirth, am ilimiidil 
to preserve their name, occupied Fife, and perhaps loft a delaehmeiil in 
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Galloway. Often crossing, probably sonictimos using, tho deserted wall of 
IliKlrian, they caused it to nc(iuiro their niune— n name of awe to tho pro- 
yiiidnl Britons and their English conquerors. Tlicir language, though Cel- 
tic, is .still a problem dillicult to .solve, n,s so few wonts have been preserved. 
It.s almost (‘.omidot(> absorption in tliat of tho Gaols or Scots suggests that 
it did not differ widely from theirs, and with this agrees the fact that Columba 
and his followers had little ditlicultyin preaching to them, though they some- 
times required an interpreter. Some philologists boliovo it to have boon 
more, allied to Cymric, and even to tlie Cornish variety; but tho proof is 
ineonclusive. 

Idle Scots came originally to Tndand, one of whoso namo.s, from the sixth 
to the lliii’teenth century, was Beotia; Beotia Major it was called after part of 
northern Britain in the ('levonth century had actpurod the same name. Irish 
tradifiion.s represent tlie Bools us Milesians from Bpain. Their Celtic name 
(luidhi'a), Goidol, or Gael appears more akin to that of the natives of Gaul. 
They hatl joined (he Bicls in their attack on tho Boman province in tho fourth 
(•('iitiiry, and [lerhaps had already settlements in the we.st of Scotland; but 
the transh'r of the name was duo to the ri.se and progress of the tribe called 
Dalriad, which migrated from Dalrinda in the north of Antrim to Argyll and 
the I.sles in the beginning of the .si.xth century. Their language, Gaidhelic, 
was tlie aueieiit form of the Irish of Ireland and the Gaelic of tho Boottish 
Highlanders. No clear conclusion has been reached as to the meaning of 
Briton, Cruithne, Boot, and Gael. 

Tlie order of the arrival of tlie tliree diviHions of tho Celtic race and the ex- 
tent of Ihe Islands they occuiiied are uncertain, Ihide'' in tho beginning of 
the ('ightli century gives the mo.sl probable account. 

“d'his island at the present lime coni ains live nations, tho Anglos, Britons, 
Boots, Piets, and T/atins, each in its own dialect cultivating one an<l tho .same 
sublime study of divine trutli. T’ho Latin tongue kiy tlie study of tho Scrip- 
tures has become common to all tho rest.^ At first this island had no other 
iiiimbilants but the Britons, from whom it doriveil its name, and who, car- 
ried over into Britain, as Is reported, from Armorica, po.sHcs.s.e(l themselves 
of I, he southern parts. When they laid made themsolvos masters of the 
greate.nt [lart of the island, liegiiuiing at the south, the Piols from Bcythia, as 
is ri'jiorted, jiutling to .sea in a few long ships, were driven by tho winds be- 
yomi the shores of Britain, and arrived on the nortiK'rn coast of Ireland, 
wIk'I’o, hndiiig the nation of tho Scots, they hi'ggod to be allowed to soUle 
among them, but could not succeed hi otilaining tlieir request. The Scots 
aiiHwi'red tluit tlie i.sland could not eonlaiii th(>m both, but ‘wo can give you 
good advice what to do: we know there is another island not far from ouns, 
to the east, whieli we oftini see at a distance, whon tho days arc clear. If 
you go lliither you will obtain a settk'meiit; or^ if any sliould (ipprao, you 
shall have our ai<l.’ 'J'he Piets accordingly .sailing over into Britain began 
to inhabit the nortliiwu [)art of the islaml. In process of time Britain, after 
the Britons and Piets, received a third nation, the Scots, wlio, migrating from 
Ireland under tlieir leader Hendn, either liy fair meiin.s or force secured those 
settlements amongst the Piets which they still po.ssess.’' 

T'his statement in its main iioints (apart from the eeuntry from which the 
I’iets arc .said to Iiave come) is eonlirmed by Latin authors, in whose meagre 
notices the Piets appear before the Bcolfl are moiitionodj and both occur 
later tlinn the Britons; by tho legends of tho tlin'c Geltic races; by the narra- 
tives of Gildas'* and Nennius,' the only Britisli CellJc historians, the Irish 
A/nads," and tho IHclish Chromck." It is in luirmoiiy with the facts con- 
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tained in the Life of Colmnhaf" written in the sovcnith century, bui- b!ts<'(l 
on an earlier life, by one of his successors, Cuinino," n))bot of Iona, wiio may 
have seen Coluniba and must have known persons who lituL 

The northern Britain brought before us in conneotion witli {toluuibii in |]|(> 
latter half of the sixth century is peopled by Cruitlnw ov Piets in_ (he north 
and central Highlands, and by Scots in Argyll and the Isles; tlK'n; is a Ihilish 
king ruling the southwest from tho rock on the Clyrlo then Iciiowii us Alc- 
kytn or Aldycle, now Dumbarton; and Saxony, under Northumbrifui lviug,s, 
is the name given to the district south of the Forth, ineludiug I Ik; eiislc'i'ii 
Lowlands, where by this time Angles had settled.' Tlin scarcity of CcKii' 
history belonging to Scotland indicates that its tribes wore loss oivilis<!(i thiui 
their Irish and Welsh kin. 


THE CONVERSION OF SCOTLAND! TIIK WORK OF BT. COLTlMltA (M;il A.D.) 

It is in the records of the Christian church that we first toiieli liisioric 
ground after the Romans loft. Although the legends of Christian sujiersli- 
tion are alino.st as fabulous as tho.se of hcatlien ignorance, we (‘an follow wiOi 
reasonable certainty the conversion of tho .Scottish (k'Ks. TlinsH'dl ic .sjiini n 
venerated throughout Scottish history— Niuinii, Kcntigere, ( 'oluiiibiL f’al rirk, 
the patron samt of Ireland, David, tho patron saint of Wiil(;s, and (!n(ldi(‘rt,| 
the ^^Pt^stle of Lothian and patron saint of Durham, belonging to the (VUic 
cJiureh, though propably not a Celt, mark the common advance of (ho (Vl(i(* 
races from heathenism to Christianity between the end of the fourth and (ho 
end of the sixth century. The conversion of Seotland in llu> (hue of I’uuo 
Victor I_m the second century is unliistode, and the legnid of SI,. Hul.. 
his) having brought the relics of St. Andrew in the reign of Coii.slanliu.a from 
Achaia to St. Andrews where the Pictish king built a (iliureli and (.ndowo,) 
lands in his honour, is, if historical at all, antedated by .some contiirk's. TIuto 
IS 110 Droof tnflit A.miinfy.cili flip i... i . . « . 



vem m i^cotlancl haci been mnclc before ils eloso 

Scotland gave Patrick to Ireland, and Irehuid reluruod (ho p\U i„ 
timl^of fortune Jms preserved in Adamnan’ii Lijr’'' (h(> (mdi,. 

monastic Celtic church m the sixth ami fiovontli contnrm^ - im nlnhu^i **^ 1 : 
tary fragment of history between tho last of the llouian luul thi' I’u-' l nf i] .. 

», „„i, I „ ij,,,, .If 

Anffi of m'ltora 0-f 

aljoJt Ssl'^Oy'^tbe gran I'UuliiiH 1» h'JHi 

founaers of nations, wl,o have a nicho apart i« tlio Iw n 
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zeal, lie croHsed two y('ai’.'( aftorwni'ds the nniTow sea which separates Antrim 
from Arp;yll witli twelve companions and founded the monastery of Iona, 
on the little island to the west of Mull, given him by his kinsman Conall. 

The Dalriad Scots, who had settled in the western islands of Scotland 
and in Lome early in the sixth^ ccmlnry, were already Christians; but Co- 
himba soon after visited the Pictisli king Brudo, the. son of Mailnchon, Avhom 
ho conv<'rt(}d, and from whom lie received a confirmation of Conail’s grant. 

Tie frociuently revisited Ireland and took part in its wars; the militant 
siiirit is strongly marked in his character; Inii mo.st of his time was devoted 
to the admlnlstratkm of lus luouaHtoA’y of Iona, and to the plantiug of other 
churehes and religions houses in the neighbouring i.slcs and mainland, till 
bis death in 597. The most celebrated of his disciples were Balthenc, his 
successor as aiiliot; Macliar, to wlioni_ the churcli of Aberdeen traces its origin; 
CovmiKi, Die navigator, the first missionary to the Orkneys, wlio pcrhaiDS 
huicIkmI the ldiroe.s and Iceland; and Broslan, the founder of the Scottish 
monastery of Deer. 

'J'lie eliavacli'i' of tlie Celtic cliurch of Columba was, like its mother church 
in Iri'laiul, modified by migration to a country only in small part Christian. 
It w'lw a missionary churcli, not diocesan but monastic, with an abbot who 
was a iireshyter, not ti l)iHhop,_for its liead, 

It is'as a form of Cliristiauity fitted to excite the wonder and ^ain the af- 
fection of the li(>ath(>n amongst wliom Die monks came, practising ns well 
as preaching the sidf-donying doctrine of Die Cross. The religion of the 
Celts is a shadowy ouDiiie on the ]iage of history. Notices of kloLs arc rare. 
'I'hey liad not Die art iieeessary for an idi'al representation of the human 
form, though DinylooriK'd to ilecorate Dio rude stone monuments of an earlier 
age with ('labornle tracery, fi'hey had no tcmiples. The mysterious circles 
of massive stones, with no eovering but the heavens, _ may have served for 
lilaces of worship, a,s W(‘ll us moniorials of the more ilhiHlrious dead. The 
names of gods are conspiouously ulisent, though antiquaries trace the worship 
of the sun in tlie Bellaiic fir('.s and other rites; Init in Die account of their 
adveisaries we read of demons whom tliey invoked. Divination by rods or 
twigs, incantations or siiells, strange' rites conneoled with the elements of 
water and of lire, "clioice of'WC'aDier, lucky times, the watching of the voice 
of birds,” ari' inontioiied as amongst the jmietices of the Druids, a jiriestly 
caste revered for superior learning and, if we may accept Cac.sai*'' im an 
authority, liiglily edueatod. 'riiia, rather than fetish or animal worship, ap- 
1 tears to have been Ds'ir cult. 

WliaU'ver its preoisi' form, this religion made a. fcelilo resistance to lire 
(hrisLiiin, taught liy the monies, with h'uniing drawn from Scripture and 
some nequaintimee with Latin as well as Ohrisihm literature, and enforced 
by Die example of a jmro life and the hope of a future world. The oharins 
of iniisie aiul jinetry, in which tlio Celt delighted, wore turned to sacred use. 
CuUuuIhv wiVH a pyoU'cAuv «C the. harcU, lumwlf a hard. 

It Ih iicl w'llli Hut “ Roremt " oiiv <Ii'«Llny is, 

'Noi' with ilic c)i\ the lop of the twl^, 

N(h' wllli tho IriDilc of ii UiiolLfdl tree, 

Nor with ti Imiifl in \nml 

[ adni'o not the voice of hinlB, 

tlio “fKircoil" nor destiny nor lota in tills world, 

Nor u soil nor chnnoc nor woman ; 

I\fy Druitl is (IhrlHt, iJio of God, 

OinlHt, Hon of Mary, Mio Groat. AblJOt, 

'riio Falhor, tlio Hon, and tlw Unl.y Ghoat. 
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iWlamnan^' relates miracles of Columba scarcely aboro the level <il iJie 
nractices of the Druifls. But superstition is not vaiuiuisbiHl by HupersU- 
tioii Celibacy was a protest against the jM'oniiscuous uUeiaiout'se for whiel) 
Christian fathers condemn the Celts. Fashs and vigils eontrasled _\vi(h tlu' 
gross, perhaps cannibal, practices still in use. The inUmw' faitli in ( lirisl. 
of lives .such as Patriek’s and Coluinba’s won the victory of the Cross. 


STIOVTHCLVDE, DALRIApA, AND CONFECTS WITH 'I’lIP FtlTtniM I'lNOUAND 

When we pass to civil history our knowledge is restvioted to a list of tiaiiies 
and battles; but the labours of recent scholars allow a brief ucetmnt, of (lie 
Celtic races from the end of the sixtli to their union in the mhldle (tf tile niiitli 
century, in part hypothetical, yet a great advance on U\(> sibsdlufe Iduiik 
which made historians of the eighteenth century decline the task in ile,s]Hiii'. 

The Britons, whose chief king had ruled at Alclyde, wore sejiaral.ed from 
their follow countrymen, the Cymry in Wales, shortly afh'i’ Cohimba's deiilh 
by the rapid advance of the Anglian kingdom of NortluimlH'i’liuid, founded 
in the middle of the sixth century by Ida of Banilioroiigh. One of his snc' 
cessors, /Etiioll'rith, struck the blow, comjdeted by tbe war.s of llu' mi‘\( liinj\, 
Eadwin, which severed modern Wales from Bi’itish Cumbihi and Stratlielyde. 
Even Mona, the holy isle of both heathen and OUvistiau HrUous, lu'cmiie 
Anglesea, the i.sland of the Angles, A later iticnrsion towards Uii' end of iJie 
centuiy reached Carlisle and separated the kingdom of Alclyde from I'lng- 
lish Cumbria, and reduced for a short time Stratliolydo to a subji'ii province. 
The decliiic of the Northumbrian kingdom in the eighth ('.('utury enabled tlie 
kings of Strathciyde_ to reassert their imlcpciulenco and maitdiiiii tbeir rule 
within a roistricled district more nearly answering to the valley of (In' { 'lyde, 
and in Galloway, m which there are some faint indications of \\ Pieliiili jMtjni' 
lation, fill it was united to the kingdom of Scone ))y the election of I)()nnl(i 
brother of Constantine II, king of the Scots, to il.s throiio, 

Of the Scots of Dalrinda somewhat more is known. Tlieir history in in< 
terwoven with that of the Piets and meet.s at many poiiitH Unit of Die Angles 
of Northumberland, who during the seventh and the bi'ginning of Dm eigi'i/h 
century, when their kings wore tho greatest in Britain, eiid(>uvoured lo ini di 
then boundaries beyond the Forth and the Clyde, 'i’be lii-siory of Diis king- 
dom forms part of that of Scotland during timse emdnrh'.s. ‘It iilaiiled in 
Lothian the seed from which the eivili.sation of Scotland gimy. To an oarlv 
between the Angles and the. Bvitoun, and to Die eonnir’y 
lifitHeon the Forth and Tiveed and Solway, porhaiis belong the batiks iniignl 
fled by ,sncces.sivo poets who celebrated the hero of British meduevu! romnnVe. 
YDiethci these batfe wore really fought in sonth(>rn Scotland ami on Die 

gSSlrtlum'''^^ " 'bmbmiwn is ( he 

Before Eadwiids death (633) ins kingdom extended to tlie li’orih Miid Du< 
future capital of Scotland received the name of Eadwiusbnrgli tVoin bim in' 
place of the Hynyd Agned and Bnnodin of tho British and ( Imd ■ ' e i , 

tho Northumbrians were 'veeirtu'ertea bv 
Allan. 0.swalcls brother Oswy extouded the dominion of Norlluimberl'iiul 
oyer a por ion of the country of the northern Piofs bey d he S 

reign lived Cnthbert, the apostle of Lotliian. k .mine is ^ ^ ’ 

Cut liberty cluiicli at IklinburgU and in l^ivkcudhviivlii liin * \ 
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(ivoHS of Bcwflasllo in (Jumbovland, cominornomting Alfred, a son of Oswy; 
Uio (dli(U‘, lak(ui ix'rhapa from a pooin of Caedmon, at Ruthvvoll in Dinm 
fries. 

Neilhcr the Tweed nor Ui(! yolway was at this i)oriod a line of division, 
O.swy was sueeeedc'd by Ins soil I'lgfrid (OSr)), against wliom the Piets suc- 
(iossfully rebelled; and the Scots and a considerable part of tlie Britons also 
ix'c.overi'd tlu'ir freedom, Anglian bisliojw, howevoi', continued to liolrl the 
see of AVliiiborn during Ihe wbo1(^ of the eightli century. The Northumbrian 
kiiig.s, more suceosaful in the west than in the oast, gradually ailvanccd from 
(Jaiihilc! along the coast tit Ayr, and tivcii Look Alelydc, lu wliat is now Eng- 
land their powtir deelineil from the middle of the eighth century before the 
ri.se of Mi'rihn. Shorlly beftire the commencement of the ninth century the 
(leset'iils of the Dant's began, which led to the conflict for England Iretwccn 
l.licm and fiio Saxons of Wt'ssex. The succe,ss of the latter under Alfred and 
his (k'.set'iidiiidK transh'rred the supw'- 
niiicy to th(> prims's of the .southern 
kingdom, who, gradually advancing 
northwards, liefore ihe elo.se of that 
eeiiliny unifed all lOnglaud under their 
He(‘j)(re. 

Hi’fore its fall Northumberland jiro- 
(hiis'd thn'c great men, the founders 
of lOnglish litei’ature and ksirning, 
liiough two of lliein wi'ole eiiielly in 
lialin (lafsltnon, Ihi! monk of Whitliy, 
the hast hliiglish [loet; Bede, the monk 
of .farrow, the first lOnglisli historian; 
atui Almiin. the monk of York, wiiose 
.school migiit liavt' Ikssiiiio the first 
l'higli.sh univ(!r,Hlty, had he not lived 
ill (lie (leeline of Nortluimbviun great- 
ness and Is'cn attracted to the court 
of (iharksuagne. it is to this early 
dawn of talent among the Angk's of 
Neii.lnmdx'i'land that lOnglmid ow(',s its 
miine of the land of the Angles and its 
language Umliof l'higli.sh, 'riu! northern 
dialect s]ioKen by the Angies was the 
spis'cti of Lotliiaii, north as well as 
soulli (ill N(a’tlMiiiil)eiiund)of IheTweisl, 
anil was pn'served in the broad ycoteli 
of llie liowland.s, while modern I'hig- 
lisli was formed from ( he smifhern dialect of Alfred, Chaucer, and Wycliffc, 

't’liis eiwly 'iV\d\>uw, mUmUou the lowland dlntrict of i:kM.^Uiuul, In 
.spit(' of file natiisli wars, Ihe Cellic eonquest, and border feuds, never (lied 
out, and it heeuine at a laler time the centr(!_ from wliieh the Anglo-Baxon 
ehiiraclei' permeated tlu' whole of Scotland, wttlioul suppressing, as in Eng- 
laiul, (he Celtic. 'I'heir union, more or le.ss complete in different districts, 
is, after (he dilTereiKS' in fix' exlent of the (toman eomiuest, tlio si'eoni! main 
fact of SeoUisli liiwlory, dislingni.shing it from ttiut of England. Batli, to a 
great degree, were Ihe resull. of iihysiciil geogriqihy. The mountams aud^ 
arms of the sea reiielled invadeivs and pre.serv(al longer the ancient race jiid 
its ensloms. 
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bably pictish kings: drudb (W a,d.) to angus MOFmoirs a.») 

Tt k npcessarv, before tracing tlie causes which led tii iJie union of racen 
in Scotland to form some notion of northern Scotlaml (In ring ilie (’-(‘iiinry \)\v- 
ceding Kenneth Macalpine, during which— the light of Adanuifui and 1 h'dc ' 
Ave ai'o left to the guidance of th(! I iciiith (Jtn 


being withdrawn 
the Irish Atinals.' 


mich'' and 

The Piets whom Columha converted appear to havi' hi’i'ii 


consolidated under a single monarch. Brude, the son of Mnilnchon, ruled 
from Inverness to Iona on the west and on the nortli (o the Orkneys. /V 

Bub-ldng or chief from these islands appears at his court. 


us monarchs ruled. Ot the ligures more or ie.s,s pronuiieiu. imiongsi, me 
)h Icings are Brude, the son of Dorili, the conti'injiorary of Adimiiiiiii,''' 
died in 706, being then styled Icing of h'artren. N('(!hl!in, anolJier son 
srili, was the contoniporary of Bcdc,*' who give.s (7(0) the h'tler of Ci’ol- 


iUthWh there exists a complete list of tho Picti-sh king.s fioni Hrude, 
son of Mailochon, to Brude, son of Ferat, conipicred by Kcmneth Maenl)ane, 
and of the Scots of Dalriada from Aidan (converted by ('ohiinh!i) (<i Ken- 
neth Macalpine, with thoir regnal years, it i.s only here and then' that a fignre 
emerges sulTicieiitly distinct to enter history. Parts of the,s(> lisl.s a re (k'- 
titious and others doubtful, nor do wo know over what extent of count ry I lie 
various monarchs ruled. Of the figitres more or le.s,s prominenl-jimongst the 
Pictish 
who died 

of Derili, ' - . . ... 

frid, abbot of Wearrnouth, to him Avhem he adopted the llonmn Mnsfi'r and 
the tonsure. Six yoaia later Nechtan expelled the CoUnubite monks from his 
dominions. They retired to Dalriada, as their bndhnm in Nortlminherliuid 
had done when a similar change was made by Oawy. N(‘cht.!Ui also nslo'd 
for masons to build a church in the Roman .style, to ho dedicated t.n St. I ’elt'r. 
and several churches in honour of that apo.stle wero founded within his (erri ■ 
toiy. Shortly after, Egbert, an Anglian monk, persuaded (lie conimniiity 
of Hy (Iona) itself to conform, but too late to lead to tho union of the churclicM 
of the Scots and the Piets, which wore separated also hy political cniisc's. 

Fifteen years later the greatest Pictish moniireh, Angu.s Mael'ergns, 
after a contest with more than one rival gained the su\m'umc,y, which lie Ivcld 
for thirty years (731-761).^ In revenge for tho oapture of his son Brude by 
Dungal, son of Selvacli, king of the Dalriad Scots, he attiuiked Argyll, a nil 
laid waste the whole country, and put in chains the son.s of Selvncli. i li> next 
conquered (739), and it is sakl drowned, Talorgan, .son of Drostan, king of 
Athole, one of his rivals, and resuming tho Dnlriad war, redin'Cii (he whole 
of the rvestern Iliglilands. The Britons of Strathclyde W'cre assailed by a, 
brother of Angu-s, who fell in battle; and Angus, with his ally I'ladlii'it, lung 
of the Northumberland, retaliated by burning Alclyde (Trlti), Almut this 
time (762) Coilin Droighteach (the Bridgeumker), dtibot of Iona, removed 
most of the relics of his abbey to Ireland, and this is the most jiroliahle dale 
of the legend of the relics of St. Andrew being brought from I'alras (,o SI 


to St. ilndrew. The ascription of the foundation to an (>aiii(<r king of thi' 
same name in the fourth century was duo to tho wisli to give l!u' chief bish- 
opric of Scotland an antiquity greater than Iona and (llnsgow, gmuti'r even 
than Canterbury and York. 

After the death of Angus MacForgus no king is coniK'di'd wdth any ('vc'Ut 
of importance except Constantine, son of Fergus (died 820), who is said to hiivc 
founced the church of Dunkeld-22r) years after Garnnrd, sou of Donahl. 
founded Abeinethy. iht.s fact, though tho earlier date is not eertniu, points 
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JOAHLY ULSTOBY TO THIS OBATII OF HAOJ3ETH 
\tm hooa.d,! 

lo I hi' IVrihHhirc IowUhkIh iiH having beou for a long iiino the contro of tho 
('.lii('f JMciUkIi monarchy. 

Proliably Hcsoius was during tln« pc?ri(xl, as it ccrtiiitily became afterwards, 
llu! polilic.id (itipital; and tho kings latterly aro somctiirios called kings of 
horlreii. Tf so, Uk! cliic'f monarchy under the prossurc of the Norso attacks 
had i)!issed south from Inverness, but it is not possibki to say whether there 
may not hav<! eniitiunod to be iudopendont Pictish rulers in tlienorth. 

Tho annals of Dalriada aro even more perplexing tluui those of the Piets 
afler tho middle of the sixth century. Then' is the usual list of kings, but 
tliey are (oo iiuinerous, and their n'igiis are calculated on an artificial systcjn. 
The hn’ly kings from J'\'rgu.s MacMnrc to Kcu'gns MacPerchiird, wlio would 
carry tlui date of the Scottish sotllement l>uck to tliree ceuturica at least bc- 
foi’c the birth of Christ, have been driven from the pale of history by modern 
criticism, 'riio date of the truo settlement was that of tho later Pergus, the 
son of J'lare, in nO.'l. Prom that date tlovvii to Ht'lvach, the king who was 
coiKpiered by Angus MucP(!rgu« about 7110, the names of tho kings can be 
givc'H witli reasonable certainty from Adauinan,"’ Bede,’ and tho Irhh An- 
ualsA But tlie sniwequenk nainc.s in the Scottish chronicles aro untrust- 
worthy, and it is an ingejiiouseonjocUirn that some may have been inserted to 
(•ov(ir (he centniy following 7110, during which Dalriada is supposc(l to have 
conlhnu'd tnuku' ri(!ti.sh rule. This view is not free from its own difliculties. 

IMO'I’.S AND HCO'l'H UNI’I'HI) 1)Y ICRNNKl'II MAOAOI'INW (HU-SnO A.D.) I’llK NORSK 

iNV.\HU)Ns (Tsr-sra A.iJ ) 

Wluitev(;r may be the solution ultimately reached as In Kenneth Mac- 
alpine 's anteci'di'iilH, his a(!{!{'s.Hion 1 'epro.seiit.s a revolution which led by de- 
grees to a eompk'bi \miou of (-he Piets and Hcots and the eslablislnnent of one 
kingdom- -at first (tailed All)ania and afb'rwards Beotia — which included all 
Bcolliuid north of the b'ertli and ('lyde, (txcept Caithnc'ss, Bubhoiland, Ork- 
ney and Bluilland (the nortlinrn Isles or Nordntyar)^ tho TIebrkk's (tho .south- 
ern isle.s or Bndroyar), and Man; lluise fi'll for a tune into tlio hands of the 
Northmen. 'I’liin revolution had two causes or ooncouiilants, one religious 
and the othi'r politicid. Ivc'mu'th Muealpino in the wtvc'iUh jatar of his reign 
(■Sf)!) bi’ought the relic.s of Ht. Colnntba from Jtma to a chiu'oh he Imilt at 
1 )niik(>ld, and on his (h'ath Iw was Iniried at Iona. 

A liKl(! earlier tlie Irisli Onldees [or fvi'Iedcil, tlieii in tlutir first vigour, 
reeeivi'd their I'lirliesl grant in Hcntland at fjoch Levc'u from Brudo, one of tho 
last King!) (if dll' I’icls, and soon foiaul their way into all the principal Coluin- 
liil(' inoiiast('ri('s, of which they reiu'esent a reform. Tito Irish inona.stic 
system did not yet /dv(' place U) the Homan form of duxs'snn ('jtiscopacy, 
'flic abbot of Dnnlu'ld ,sne('('('d('(l to the po.sltion of (ho abbot of Iona, and 
li('ld it until tho iK'ginning of the tenth century, giving ('cclesiastical sniuition 
to (licHovf'reignat. Beojtc, asCohanha had ddiioin flm(;(m'(! ((f Auian. 

As ('(irly as the b('glnning of the eightli century, however, a I’ictish bishop 
of .ScothuKi ajijH'sir.s at fi eouucil of Home, and ho had at l('n.st two succes.sors 
a.s sole bi.Hliojis or jirimates of the Celtic church bebtre diocese, h were formc(I. 
.S(‘ot!and jiorth of the lirllis tlius nmiaincd at a lower stage of church organi- 
sation than Pnglnnd, where a oomidoto sy.stoni of dioct'ses had Itenit cstab- 
lislied, in gn'at ]«irt answering to the original Anglo-Saxon kingdonw or their 
(livisions, with (kinlerhury and Y(H'k at tlioir larad ns livais for tho primacy. 
Hut tho (l(dl.i(s clergy who now confornieci to the Homan ritual preserved 
SOUK', knowledge of tho Latin language, and a connection with Home as tho 
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centre of Latin Christianity, which was eoiiain to rosult in the uiii itl 
the form of the church government now nlinost uiuvoj'sai. 

The other circumstaiicos which had a poworful ''1’ 

tion of the monarchy of Seonc and the conHoii(Iati(in <*f 
the descent on all the coasts of BriUiin and Ireland ot (Jm Nnrsi! aiiil Ihuiisii 
ISS. The Danes chiefiy attacked hhigland from Northund..'rlnn<l and 
alono' tire Avholo east and part of tlic southern soul man 1; tlie Norfii'iiicn :il ■ 
tacked Scotland, especially the islands and tho north and west c'dashi, {'dm;'; 
as far south ns tho Isle of Man and the oast niul south ol IriMand. . 

Ithaid now become essential to the cxistenc(^ of a HcottiHli ( ril K* kinf»;d()ni 
that its contro should be removed farther inliiud Argyll niul i ho isIoh, in * 
cliidijiig Iona, were in the path of danger* No monk would now liavo olu^hfui 
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Onoof Ifio (‘arlleht in Hrollnrnl 

island homes for safety. In 7S7 the first arrival of tli(! viking .'iliips is nol i<'i'( I 
in the Anfjlo-Saxon ChmiideJ‘ Some yeans lahir Ihe Irinh Aninih " mi'idiiiii 
that all “the islands of Britain were wasted and much harassed h}'- the Danes,” 
Iona wa.s thrice plundered between 802 and 820. A ptann <!omp(iM(n| not Ion;; 
after the event states that the sliriaio of Cohimbn wa.s one of the (ihj(’elH in 
search of which the Northmen came, and that it wa.s eoneeidi’d by IIk' iiioiikH. 
It was to pre.serve the relies from this fa hi that s<niie of tlumi W(’ir) li'niiaferieil 
by Droighteaeh, tlio last abbot to Ireliuul and rhlmns by Kf'uneth (o Dun 
keld. For half a century the vikings were content with’pluiulor, but in Die 
middle of the ninth century they began to form seDhmienls. In 81!) Olaf 
the White established himself at Bubliiv as king of lly Ivar; in Sli7 a, IhinisU 
kingdom was set up in Northiiinlrcrland; and Harold Die I ^'iiirlwiiif^il, wlin in 
872 became solo king of Norway, soon after lod an oxi)o<lilinu a;uiiiist I ho vi* 
kmgs, who liad already my.od Orkney and HhoUaiub and ostahliMlu’d an carl 
clom under Rogmvald, carl of Moeri, whose son Ilrolf tins (lunger eoiKitiered 
Normandy m the beginning of the next century. 

The position of Scotland therefore, when TCennoDi united Die I’iels and 
boots wos this; centra) Scotland from soa to mi — Aigy/l and tliu i.s|(>H, I'erDi,. 
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shii-ii, Ani'iifi aiul MoariiK, and — was un(l(U’ Uici doniinion of Llio kinp; who 

hud for Ins <!upilal; Uu; sonlliwost district — tlio valley of tlio lHydo, 

Ayr, Dninfrios, and (lalloway — was uuck'r a British kinp; at IHnuhartoii; 
llu' southeast <liHtri(!t or Jyotliiau was part of “Baxon” or "iSassonaeh Land ” — 
tlio pronond (Vlldc. name for the country of the Anglo-Haxons, lait now owing 
to the divided sLalt' of Northuinberland hold hy (lifforeut lords; tlio north of 
Scotland was under indopeiuhuit (Vltic chiefs, as Moray and Mar, or already 
oce.ui)i(sl hy Norseini’n, as Caithness, Orkney and Shetland, and the Heb- 
rid('s. 'I'lie whole Celtic population was (Christian, but the Norst; invaders 
W('rt' still hcathi'ii. 

The Norsemen Ixdh at lionie and in their colonk's in Scotland embraced 
Olu’istianity under ( )tiif Trygp;vason in the end of the tenth century; Init along 
with Christianity they vetaiueil tl,io old heathen scmtiineuls and customs, 
whieh, lilcc their language, mingled with and modided the Celtic character 
on the wesltM’u but far more on the northern coasts and islands, _ where the 
l)Oj>ulatiou was largely Norse. A .strain iwiithcr Celtic nor Teutonic nor Nor- 
man occasionally nn'cts us in Scottish history: it is derived from the blood 
or nioniory of the Norse vikings, 

(tiiow'ni OF TiiK 0Mi;rit; iciNrmoM op soonf 

During tliis period, though the Ciiltic annals are still obscure, wo cim trace 
l.lic unilcd (Vltie. kingdom growing on all Hi<l(*s under Kennctli’s sucn(!HSor.s — 
southward by the con(|ucst of Lothian on the cast and by the union of tlie 
StrnthclyiU' kiiigdoiu on the wc.sl, and for a time liy liolding Duglisli Cumbria 
under the lOnglisli king.s, and northward by the gradual incorporation of Angus, 
Meavus, Moray, and possibly the southern distviet of Aberdeen. Kenneth 
Miiealpine’s r{’ign of sixtcoii yrsirs (S'i'l-,S()()) was a time of inec.ssiint war. 
ll(> invaded Saxony (Lothian) six times, burned Dnnbar, and seixed Melrose, 
(alri'ady a rich alibey, though on a diffon'iit site from the Cister(Man fmmdiv- 
tioii of David I), while tlio Britoii.s (of Strathclyde) burned Dunblane, and the 
Danes wastes! the laud of the Biels ns far as (hmiy ami Dimlceld. After 
they l('ft Kf'imi'th rehuilt the (Lurch of Dimkold and ivplaecd in it Columlm’s 
ndies. lie died at h'orb'viotmulwaslnn'iedatloim. 

lie was su(!(‘eed('d by his brotlu'c Donald I (Hdl-HO.'J), who with Ids jjeoplc 
lh(> (la('ls, ('stablished tiie laws of Aldan [or Aod], wm of Dachdach, at Forto- 
viot, Aldan was a Dalriml king of tiKM'ighth C('ntui'y; but the contr'uLs of 
his laws ar(> unknown. Ihahaps “ 'I'anistry,’' hy whi('h the siKieessor to the 
king was elected during Ids life from th() eldest nnd worlhk'st of his kin, ii.suiilly 
a collatmid in prelVrencc to a (t('Hc(mdant, was one bviture, for it ct'ilaiiily piv- 
vailed amongst the Irish mid Hernttish (laels, Tla* next king, who siwcocdcd 
in acconlanci' witli that custom, was Constautiiic I (K()l{-877), son of Kcimoth. 
Ifis reign was occ.upied with conllicls with the Nor, semen. Olaf tlic Wliito, 
lilt! Nor.se king of Dublin, laid waste the country ()f the PietK and Briloiw year 
after year, and in .S70 reduced Alc.lyd(!, the British (sipital; but, us ho dis- 
appears from history, hi* pnibalily fell in a Hnl),se({ucnt raid, lie is said to 
!iav(' nmnied a daugliU'r of Kinmcth, mid some claim in her right may ac- 
comil. for his Heol.tish wans. In the south llm Danish leader Ilalfdan dev- 
astated Norlhumht'i'laud and (lidloway; while in the north Thoasten the 
" ll.cd,’[ a Norse viking of th(! ll('bri<lc,s, who afterwards wont to rcoland and 
ligurcH in (he sagas, commered th(! coast of Caithnc.ssand Sutherland as far as 
JOkkiais Hakki (thiiDiVce/). But ho was killed in the following year. 

Constantino met with the saino fate at a battlo at Invordovat in Fifo in 
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877, at th(? hands of another band of northern inariuidors. Ilia doall)! led (o 
a disputed succession. His heir, according to the custoni of taiUHtry, wins hi.s 
brother Aodh, who was killed by his own people aft('r a yeai'. hlorha, flin won 
of Run, a king of the Britons, claimed in right of his mother, a <huiKld(‘r of 
Kenneth, according to the Pietisli law, and gov(!me(l at first along wilh (hrhi 
or Grig, hi3 tutor; then Grig ruled alone, until they were l)utli expelh'd from 
the kingdoin, and Donald II, son of Con.stantiiK), came to tlu! throne (KSi)) . 'I’l lo 
Pictish Chronicle'’ reports that during the govc'nnneut of (Irig llu' .Scollisli 
church was freed from subjection to the laws of the Piets (iiu'aning imiliably 
frojn liability to secular service). Grig is also sai<l to have .sulidiied all Beriii- 
cia and "ahnost Anglia,” a stateraonl whie\i ‘d oonlhied to Dieiiodii of Dm 
Northumbrian kingdom is not improbable, for it had then falhui into mmreliy 
through the attacks of the Danes. The (tliurch of J'leelesgn'igf near Moidiose 
possibly commemorates Grig and indicates tlie norlliward e.xleiuiion of (he 
monarchy of Scone. In the reign of Donald II (KH()-‘)()(» son of Gonnlaiiline 
I, Scotland was again attacked by the NorseuK'n. Sigurd, l-he Norn' eai'l 
of Orkney, seized Caithness, Sutherland, Hews, and part of Moray, where he 
built the fort of Burghead, between the Idudhorn and IJie Spev. Kartlier 
.south the Hanes took Dunuottar, whore Donald avuh .slain. 

After his time the name of the kingdom of Scene was no loiigi'r Pietiivia, 
but Albania [Alban] or Alba, a more tinciont title of northi'm Seolland, ner 
haps resumed to mark the growth of the BeoUwh-VieUsh nvomivcUv hi I he 
central and eastern Highlands. 


THE kingdom of AMAl CONSTANTINIO II, TUK FIIIHT (lUlOAT HCori'IHIl Kt.N’O 

(iion-ino A.D.) 

Donald II was followed by Constantino 11 (OOO-IMO), .son of Aodh imd 
grandson of Kenneth, and his long reign is a proof of his power, lie wiis | he 
patest Scothsh king, as Angus MaeFergus had Inxm the grealesl ,'f . 

puie Pictish lace. In the first part of his reign his kingdom wa.s still be-el 
by the Norsemen, In his eighth year Hogmvald, the Danisli king of Diihlin 
•avagec Dunblaiio Six ycais later the same leader w s d- "a I ! 
Tyne (? in Rasfc Lo luari) by Constantine. Hogiiwahl (vs<.a,,.M , . r ‘ . 
some years later as king of Northumberland. Tills is a hatiD ivll J. . 
incidents are told m a conflicting nianiK'r by dilh'i-eiit bill ii nn 

tacjp by tno vikmgs. He had now to meet a mor(> foi'inidiilili. fo., n.,. 

MrthtX' ’®’’ »' Air™, I, ,v,.n;SSiy 
(or ""■'■y 

scure notice of the Pictish Chronicle « in Uca es (h I . i m ! 1 ' 

tion of the Scottish church, which the f. or re.slon,. 

equality with that of the Picllli As a skm r f n ^ hi im 

Columba, called Cathbuadtli r'vicfolv b>^!. iV' \ 

stantine's armies. Tivo yearn luZintl.^ Was home befor,- Coin 

of Strathclyde, Constantme procured lit 

to that kingdom. P'ocmul the cloction ol Im own Inetlier Donald 
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'I'liougli lui Limn HlninKllioiuHl diurcli und atuto, Alfred’s aucccssors were 
too powt’i'fiil for luiii. 'L'lui AnutiHSaxon dhronido ™ records of Kndward the 
Kldcr, that in Uli t, having built a fort at Hakowell, in the Peak of Derby- 
shire, “ Uk! king and luUiou o( (iie, Mcols, Itogiuviild the Northumbrian and 
otlK'i'o, and also llu' king of the .Stnitlxilyde Welsh and his people, chose him 
for fatlu'r and lord.”' Uis non Athelslan Is related by the same authority 
to have stilijugalcd all llu! kiiig.s in the isliuid, amongst whom are mentioned 
by miiiK' Howell king of llu! west W(AHh, Cnn.slaiilim! king of the Scots, Owen 
king of flweid, and lOldred of Hamhnroiigli, who "iniido peace with oaths at 
I'inuiKd and renouiussl cwry kind of idolatry.” The.se entries arc not beyond 
Hiispicion. M'lu' P(!ak wa.s a tUHlant point for the Scottisli king, Rogriwald, 
the Noi'tlininliriaii, died in !)2(), according to the Imh Anna/s;" Howell and 
{ioiisliuiline wm'c alnsuly (ihrislian.s and could not have then renounced 
idolatry. If there is any truth in the sitlnnis.sion of the Scots to Edward 
( he Elder it did not last, for soiiui years later the CVoYmtVte states that Athelstnn 
wt'iit inlo Scotland with a land and si'a force and ravaged a grout part of it. 
A loagiie of the northern kings agaiii.st Alhcklfin was dispersed (9tl7) by Ids 
gi'eat victory at Hninaubuih (V Wendun, between Aldborough and Knares- 
lionnigli, ac(!ording to Skene'' )• *Eie forces allied ngaiirst him wore those of 
( ‘onslantinc, ids son-in-law Olaf, son of Sitric (called also the lied) and an- 
oOii'r Olaf, sun of (lodfrey, front Ireland, l)0.si(le.s Iho Strathclyde and north 
Wcisit kings. Kor Atlu'lslan there fought, in addition to his own west Saxons, 
(lie Mercians and sonio iiu'nainaricH from Norway, amongst them Egil, son of 
iShalagrim, tiie ht'ro of a famous Icelandic saga. 

No greater slainthttn* hud been known since the Anglo-Saxons, "proud 
war-MintlltH,” as their petit ctdlfi Ihem,^ overcame the Welsh and gained Eng- 
land. A son of (.'oiwlantino 'wa.s shdti, four kings, and .seven oark. Con- 
fdanline huiistdf twcaiied to Mcotlaud, where in okl age he resigned the crown 
fi n- the I (insure and In'eume abbot of Mio (Juldees of St. Andrem Athclstan 
died l.svo ytsu's tvfU'V Br(Uianb\tvh, Imt before his death granted Novthum- 
lierliuid to Eric, Bloody-Axo, son of tianild Ilnarfngr, who was almost iin- 
iiicdiidcly ('xpi'lh'd by the Trisli Daiu's. Athelstan, oven aflor so great a vic- 
tory, could not annex Norlhumbt'daiitl, much le,ss Scotland, to hk dominions. 

MAT,(.'OI,^r l TO AfAUCOWU II (WS-IOIM A.1).) 

(kinslanline’s .succt'saor, Mnlenim I (0'i;i-954), son of Donald 11, began his 
leign by invading Moray and killing Oellah, its chief king. Menntinao the 
Unnisli kings of Dublin liad been ontk'avonrlng to maintain their hold on 
Northumlicrlaud with the aid nf tlie {Jumbrians, whose Country they had al- 
ready HCttli’d, and in this ntlemiit the two Olaf.H had a temporary success; but 
Eadimind, the Huec(‘.s,sor of A tla'lstan, oxjielled Olaf, son of Sitric, from North- 
niolierland, and in the folknving year, to prevent the Ounibrians from again 
aiding the Daiaw, he "Imrilod Oumherlftiid aiirl gave it all up to Malcolm, 
king of Scots, on condition that he should be his follow-workor both on sea 

I ‘ ‘''I'liH (pujfUlon of iho iii(lopoiwl<)nf'(‘ of HooUantl, uud tho bearing of llicao paseagoa upon 
It, hurt bciiii vory ahly (IlKonsHiHl un iho J'jogllflh Milo by Kniomau ; and on tho Scottish side 
by ItobcrlHon U ts luimiccssary luird tu do more lluui refer to this discussion, and to add 
the opijdon timt Mr. Fniennin imsi failed on Ibowbolo successfully to meet Kr, Hoberfcson’a 
erltiebini, ]\lr. Hobin'isnu mw not tlio ili’Ht to Hco Uic faUl objection to tho statement In iho 
Ibid JlogJJWnbJ, hlng f)f NorDnjmhJ’K took Eadward for IjIs fatlier and lord 
In wldle he died In ll^J. Floroncijf/ of AVoroestor saw It hofovo him, and places tho event 
under Iho yttur Itobortsou’fj argument will be found In part in tho 

next oliuplev,] 

u, w.—vor^t XXI, 0 
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This was the samcj poHey wliieli led his fiitluu' (.o cult in ili(' aid 



Indulf' ill the reign of Indulf the Nortliuniliruins (wuaiiilt'd halinlnirgli, ii’iiu-h 
tlienceforvvavcl -was Scottish ground. A Saxon burgh, u fort, i)(>rhii}is ii 
town was now for the first time within the (ieltio kingdtmi. 


Kenneth II f97]-995), son of Malcolm, soon »l(nr Ins aet!('s.sion imulc a 
raid on Korthnmbcrland as far sonUi an (ilevt'lnnd. [Mamcfli II {Il’ri-UUrA 
was followed, as he had been preceded, by insigiiillcnut kings Con, staid im-, 
son of Colin, and Konuoth, sou of Duff. His sou, Malcohu 1 1 (iOfirj-IO.Tl ), 
gained the throne by the .slaughtor of his prc(l(H!(',HHor Duff lit Moiw-iovniid, 
and at onco turned his arm-s soutluvards; but liis first ntleiiipt to (’tuKjiioi- 
nortliern Northutnborland was ropelled. About tlii! .saiiH' time Sigurd, (-ail 

of Orkney, having defciited Finlay, niorinaor of Moray, heeame riili-r, liii/-; 

to the Norse saga, of ''IIo,sm and Moray, SutIuM'land, and I, Ik- dali’a” of (hitb 
ness. He liad conflicts ivith otlicr Siaittish cldi'f.s, hut appi'aivs to have iiiadr 
terms with the kings of both Norway and Seotlund- with Olaf Tryggva.'ioii 
by boconiing Christian and with Malcolm by mnn'yiug Ids i laugbli')'. 

He fell at Clontarf (1014), the inomoralde baiUo near Dublin, by wbieb 
Brian Born and bis son Miircadh defoated tlio Danish kings in Ircliuiil imd 
restored a (^Itic dynasty. While the Celts of Iveliuul were thus expelling 
the Danish invaders and in Scotland Iheuj wu.s dividc'd ])os.s(*,4Mion, th(' ri'.siiHi 
of compromise and of inter marriage, ICuglaud foil uinh-r the dominion tif (ho 
Danish kings Sweyii and Canute. Profiting i)y the distnuited stalo of iiorlli 
ern England, Malcolm again invaded NorUuunlx'iiaiid with Owi-ii of Cum-- 
bria, called the Bald, and by the victory of Oarluim (lObS) near (foldstreaui 
won Lothian, which remained from that tim<; an inh'gral |)art of Srolland. 
Canute, on Uis return from a pilgrimage to Rome, is said by (,ii(> 

Chronicle to have gone to Scotland, whore Malcolm nud two o(ii(*i' kiiigfi 
Maclbeth aud Jehmarc, submitted to him, bub he iuild Scotland for only a 
little while. ^ Maelboth is suppo,sod to bo Macbeth, tlii'ii monimer of lilnniy, 
afterwards king, and Jehmarc, a Coltie or Scimdiuavinn (>hi(>f in Argvll, 

The liolcl which Canute, who was trying to grasp Norway and Deiiiiiark 
as well as England, had upon northern Bvitaiu must luu’o iaam sloiiUer an 
well ns short; but the acknowledgment of tlio supremacy of so greul, a Kiii/5 
was natural. At his dcatli his overgrown (unpire foil to pieces, and Keoliimd 
was left to itself. 


THE name SCO'J’IA COJMEH INTO USE (IMl A.D.) 

'^vo yeai-s before, Malcolm II died. His oonqui'st of Ijollii.-m perliiuis 
lea to the new name of Scotia (now gonerally ii]iplie(l to his Idugdom). whieh 
to become its permanent name. Tho ScoUaiul hi) o;ov<M’ihi( 1 still liad il^ 
mitre at Scone, but the Norse carl, Tliorfinn. at this time held tla- Orkuev.s, 
Caithness, Sutherland, and ,lhc Hebrides. After Owen Ihc Bald, who fought iit 
Carliam the next king mentioned is Duncan, son of tho grandson luid (he siu‘. 
c^sor of Ma cohn Malcolm II was Uberal'to the, chumh, ns wi^ l ow fn n 
s gif s to the church (If Deer. The laws attributed to him are spui ouh 
mtmdueuig into tlie Celtic kingdom a fully dovt-lom'd feudalimu which xwm 
ppt kpo,™ in England, atill Insf i„ SeotlnnS, till Xhta cZSUt"' 1'',';,“ 
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[ 1034-1010 A.U.] 

loft no male heir, Malcolm’s ilealh led to a doubtful succession and a 'por- 
ploxcd period of Scottish history, 

Malcolm II was succeeded by his grandson Duncan (1034- 10M>) soil of his 
daughter Bothoc and Crinan, a lay or secular abhot of Duukold; but his right 
was probably from the first contested by Thorfiim, who had become the most 
powerful of the Norse earls. If the Orkney saga could be relied upon, ho had 
as many as eleven (>arls or mormaors subject to him, and a inodcni but un- 
safe interpretation of one jaussago extends Ins dominion ns far as Galloway. 
Duncan, after an imsncces.sful attempt on Durham, turned Ins arms to the 
north to check the further advance of his kinsman, but was defeated on the 
Pentinnd Firth. Modclan, whom ho had tried to set uiJ as earl of Caithness, 
was burned in his own house, and Duncan himself was killed at Bothgowuun 
iK'ar Elgin by Macbeth, his own goncral.““ 

DUNOAN AND MAiaU'lTH 

Mnlt'olm died peaceahly in 1034, and was suiieeedod hy “the gmeimis 
Duncan,” the sumo wlio foil by the poniard of Macbeth. ()n reading tliese 
iiauH'H every I'oador mast feel ns if brouglit from (larkuc.ss into the blar.c, of 
noonday; so familiar are we with the persomiges whom we last named, and 
so cli'arly and distinctly w(! recall the events in which they arc intomstod, 
in comparison with any doubtful and misty views which we can ham of the 
twilight times before and after that fortunate period. But wo nui.st not be 
blinded by o\iv ptadical ('ntlmsiasm, nor adtl mere than due importance to 
iegeiids becaus(! they liave hetai woven into tlui most striking talc of ambition 
and r<nnor.s(! that (sver struck awe into a human bosom. The genius of Shake- 
speare having found tlie lale of Maclmth, adorned it with a lustre .similar to that 
withwhh'h a level Imam of the sun often invests some fragment of glass, whicli, 
though sliining at a dislanco with the lustre of a diamond, is by a near in- 
vestigation discovered to bo of no worth or estimation, 

'I’lu^ Indy of Macbeth, whose veal name was Gruoeh, had deadly injOTios 
to avenge on the reigning jirince. S!u! was IIk! granddaughter of Kenneth 
lY, killed in 1003, liglitiiig against Midcolm 11; and other ctuise.s for revenge 
animated tlic mind of her wlm lias he('n since painted as the sbiriiest of women. 
Tim old annalists add some iustigations of a sup(‘rnatural kind to the in- 
Ihiencti of a vindictive woman ov<'i’ an amhitious luishnnd. Tliroo women, 
of morti than human stature ami heauty, aiipeared to Macbeth in a dream or 
vision, and hailed him wmeesshudy by th(^ titles of thane of Cvomavly, thane 
of Moray, whicii the king ufterwaids bi'stowcul on him, and linally by that of 
king of Hcots: this dream, it is ,sai<l, iirspired lilm with the seductive hopes so 
well (iX|)r('Hsed in tlm drama. 

Macbeth hrolu' no law of hospitality in Ids nttcmi)t on Duncan’ft life. 
I fe attacked and .slow llto king at a place called Bothgownan, or the Smith’s 
Tr[)us(>, IK'ar FIgin, in lO'lO, and not, as has bocm supposiid, in his own castle 
of Inverness. 'Dm act was bloody, as wim the complexion of the times; but, 
in v(Ty tnitli, fhc claim of Ma<'l)e(,h to the throiai, ac«!ordiug to tho rule of 
Scottish succoasiou, was b(d,ter than that of Duncan. As a king, tho tyrant 
so mncli exclaimed again.st was, in reality, a firm, just, and equitable prince. 

Vbu'y slight observation will cnabki us to recollect bow nmcli this simplo 
statoment diffens fivnii that of Ibo drama, though the|)lot of tho latter is con- 
sistent enough with tlie inaccurabi historians from whom Shakespeare drew 
his materials. It might be adde<l, that early avithoritios show us no such 
persons as flanqiio and his sun Fleance, nor have wo reason to think tljat the 
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latter ever lied further from Macbotli than across the flat scone, accordin/f ((» 
the stage dirccUoii. Neither wore Banquo or his sou ancostorH of (tie house 
of Stuart, All these things are now known; but the mind retains pertina- 
cioiisly the impression made by the impositions of genius."' 

'WILLIAM nornOIlTSON on TIIIO IIKAL MAI’JtK’t’ll 

Very few kings of so remote a period have attained to tlie undying (’oleh’ 
vity of Macbeth. As long as the English language tmikm's, Ids imine will 


3xpenciicea priucuj meeting im iiniiuKiiy imi in ino ji()W(M‘ ol youlh. 

The quaint verses of the prior of Lochleven have einhodii'd some of (he 
tales and traditions handed down by the i)avti.san.H of tlu' rival families, 
and it will create little sur]n'isc to find that inaf!ta(,e of soeie(,y in \\’lueii “ (he 
rights of blood” were paramount, the stigma of ilk'gitiniaey was freely east 
upon both convpcUtovs for the crown. Wyntoun C has recoidi'i I how 1 li'inean, 
wearied with the chase, and soparateil from hi.s usual al.tendanls, found lesl 
and shelter within the luimblo mill of Eorteviot; how love liade (he king U” 
turn where chance had shown the way; and how Malcolm, whose blooirium 
flowed in the veins of every English and Scottwh king but Bh'plK'ii, from the 
days of Henry Beanclcrc, sprung from this intrigue with tlii' “milnai’e's 
dowchtyr of Forlewyot.” 

As the taint upon the blood of Malcolm was suiiposed to 1 h! inliei'il(>d 
from his mother, so the stain upon the pedigree of Macbeth was a(,|.i'ii)uleii 
to the mormacr's father; and in the same old verses it may lit' read liow IIk' 
mother of the Moray chieftain, wandering by chance in Urn woods, niel. willi 
ane fayr man, nevyr nane sa fayre as scho thow'clit than,” and liow ]\lael«>(li 
was bom “the Dcwilks sono,” and the inheritor of all his father’s ('vil im. 
ponsities. As the talisman of success was ovontuully upon the side of J\lal 
colin, so the tales of the tyranny and crimes of his antagonist inereuseil and 
multiplied, until they assumed the well-known form in tlu' iiagi's of Hoeee " 
which, copiec into the chronicle of ITolin.shcd,<*« attrmded (he utiliec' of (lie 
master-mmcl U\ai Kay stamped Uie fictieiv ^vlth iiuinevtallty 

It may be gathered from the cireumstances of his early file (hal. Maeballi 
did not attain even to the position of iriormaer without a stniggl(>, Tha two 
sons of Ruadliri Roderick or Hory— the first known member of the Moray 
family^ succeeded according to tlio Gaelic custom, Finlay filling (he ollii'e 
of tanist during the lifetime of his brother Malbride, He was Main In- his 
nephews, who evidently intended to retain the right of sneeiisiOn \\i(|, , 

choLn'?St^M family; Oilcomgain, who must liave been 

cnosen tanist on ins brothers accc.ssion to the mormaerdom followiiur AI.,l 
colm to the exclusion o Finlay’s son, Macbeth, whose I'ight lo () ,. b Ms 1 i 
was undoubted and who must have thus found him.solf sli.K, o |, I on ! 
fecnionty to which he was fully entitlod to aspire a>s mivosent'ilive of ilm innlnr 
branch of Ho, Vo family „„i„„ „f cillco,nR,.i, S, a I ■ f^^^C 

f,n„l, mml have olill fuHhcr l,il‘ 

iiiun(> ill fliD 
111 
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EAKLY IITSTOBY TO THE DEATH OF SrACBETH 

[1088-1051 A.D.I 

Macbeth is subsequently entitled chix by the contemporary Marianus,® it 
may bo oonjcctuied that if he filled the olHco of loshach — duke or constable 
of the kingdom— during the reign of Duncan, it may have boon conferred 
11(1011 him originally as the natural opponent of the rival line of Kennetli 
Macduff, with which the kinsman who had supplanted him was closely con- 
nected. 

The last two years of Malcolm’s reign, however, witnc.iaed the deaths of 
Qilcomgaiu and of his wife's brother; and though the name of tlic mormaer’s 
enemy is not mentioned, it is hardly po-ssiblo to doubt that when he was sur- 
prised and burned with fifty of his followons, it was the deed of Macbeth 
avenging the murder of lii.s father and reasserting his claim upon the mor- 
mnersiup. The subsequent death of ]3oedho’s son transferred his claim upon 
the throne to his sister (Ti’uoeh, whose marriage with Macbeth rovor.sod the 
(losition in which the mormaer had hitherto stood, and jdaced him in tlie 
(losition of Gilcomgain. Ilenecforth his interest was closely bound up with 
the family to wliich ho had liithcrto been hostile, though, hail Duncan been 
(irosperous, his fidelity might have stood the test, It was the disastrous career 
of this unfortunate prince which fust seems to have aroused tlic ambition of 
Macboth; but even tlu'u his hostility wa.s secret. It was not in ojinn battle 
tlint Duncan lost his life, nor was the crown of Scotland the prijjo of the 
victor in a hard-fought held, the final scene in “the snuth’s bothy” being 
strongly suggestive, of treachery. 

'I'bo historical Macbeth aiqiears to have been an able monarch, and re- 
ligious after the fa.shion of the ago, for his reign has lieon liandod down in 
tradition fi.s an era of fertility and (irospcrity— generally a sign of the ability 
of tlio ruler; and ho is recorded with his ^ueon ainongst the earliest Ijonofaotoi’s 
of the Culdeo society of Looliloveu. Witli their joint grant to tlio littln (iriory 
is aa.Hoeia(,ed the only historical niontion of the true descent of the lady Gruocli; 
and the venerable (Jiildee who briefly registered their donation little tliought 
tliHl., in entering tlie siiniile notice, ho was i)er(iotuaLing the sole record of the 
real nature of the claims of hi.s bonofactors upon the tlironc tlioy wore accused 
of usur()ing. Ilis liberality to the poor of Xloiiu! is also moutionc'd by a con- 
femijorury historian Mariamm,® but in suoh lumiimer as to leave it a matter 
of doubt whether the king was over pimmt in (KU’sen at the Eternal City. 
[Hlreno tliinks lie may liavo gone tliere to secure alisolutioii for the murder 
of Duncan,] 

For five years nftoi' the fall of Duncan Ins .sueet'ssful rival reigned in peace, 
when an atlenqit was made liy the adliemits of tlie lalo king to nigain thoir 
lost nseendoiKiy. The elnldren of Duncan were still in their infancy, and 
thoir cause was sustained liy thoir graiidfatlun', Orlnan, the aged abbot of 
Diinkeld; but Ills defeat and death, “witli nine times twenty warrioi's,” 
extinguished for a time the hopes of the ITotiso of Atlioll, and only served 
to s('(!uro the throne more firmly in tlie (lower of MaclKitli. Hoven years 
cla().sed mid the fortunes of the house of Moray were still in the ascendant, 
wlien sevi'ral of the Confessor’s Norman favourites, wlio wore driven from 
England on tlie return of Fiarl (lodwin, Hod for refuge beyond the Tweed, 
and the asylum granted to the fugitives at Maeiicth’a court tmiy have afforded 
a (iw'text for the hostility of Kiward, who, two y<iars later, invaded the doniin- 
i()n.H of tlie iSiiottish king. The whole force of the Nortiuunhrlan (irovinces 
eolh'cled around the banner of tlio Danisli carl, and attacked Macbeth on the 
day of "the f^ovon hjlcopors”; liftcen hundred of the Anglo-Danos fell in 
the contest, with tho sou and nophow of the earl, but Siward gained 
the day, slow tliroo thousand of the enoniy— the detested Normans ainongst 
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thcj number—aiicl carried off a booty unpvofodi'nUKl in the nuiml.H of boiHler 
warfare. 

The great succesis of the Anglo-Diuiish earl Ls genei-ally KUiipo.ni'd to have 
reinstated Malcolm on the throne, hut no sucli inference can l)e drawn fioni ( he 
accounts of contemporary writers, ()y whom no alluaion i.s iimde to (fie Seof- 
tish prince; the e.spousal of the suppliant’a cause by (!oiife.ssor, and (he 
directions given by the saintly king toSiwnrd to r{!-eHtal)lhih (.Ik; heir of Dun- 
can in his ancestral kingdoni, only appearing in the jiagt'a of (Jm Anglo •Nor- 
man chroniclers for the puipo.se of indirectly furthering tfic suli.se(|U('nt 
feudal claims of the English kings. Ah the rout of the Scoltish urmy lii'fore 
the waits of Durham and their Kulxscciuont cont(wt wil.li 'riiorliim Sigiirdsnn 
hastened the catastrophe of the first king of the house of Atlioll, so th(> uii 
successful isKue of his encounter with Emi Hiwurd may have evunl.uidly proved 
fatal to tlie mormaer; but Macbeth held his ground for four y(‘arH, and ( lie grave 
had long clo.sed over the Danish earl, when tlu' defeat and'dealh of his foi’iiier 
antagonist at Lumphnnan [August Ihtli, 1()r)7| in Aherdemi, shire, I'emoved (he 
first obstacle from tho path of thcymuthful Malcolm, For three orfimniutnlliH 
the contest still continued to he iiiaintahiod by (liicoingain’.s ,sou l.ulucli, the 
feeble sucec.ssor of his aide kinsumn, until hw dt'atli in Hlratliliogie [Mni'eli 
17tli, 1058], where lie is said to have been liotrayed, or (o have lo.st his lile 
through some stratagem of his enemies, put an t'lld for tlu' lime (o the slruf;; 
glo between tho rival houses, and tlio heir of Duncan without (^urllu'i' ililli- 
culty obtained possession of the vacant tlirono. 

_ Wyntouu •(’'is the first to mention the iioimlar atory of Hiruaiu Wood eom- 
in^ to Dunsinane,but ho iilacos tho death of Macbeth at Jaiiujihuimii, ii((i il)- 
uting it to "a knycht nowclit borne of wyf,” who is transfonned by Hocce" 
into Macduff, As Fife was “in iJio crown” in Ihc d«}w of M/dcoh/f I 'tin- 
more, who granted the earldom to his son /Etluilrcul, the ‘Macduff ('arl of h'il'e 
of the fabulists— a being unknown to WyiiLoun — must bo set down as a uiylli.'''* 



CHAPTER II 

PROM MALCOJ.M CANMORE TO DAVID I 

[1053-1 ir>R A.D.l 

1) Iron My uiul ludiioctly tlio Normnn Conquest influoncod Scot' 
iiuhl Duly IcHH profuinidly than ICu|ijland itself, Tii tlio caso of Scut', 
land it waa less imnuidlatc and ulitniHivc, yet In its totality it is a 
fact of the ilrst imiJorlnnco in Iho national history, In ilw Xiili 
inouHUV(» that Inlluonoo \y 111 appear only in the gradual modi Ileal Ion 
of Hooitish Hocicty anti Hcottlnli luBtiUitionn thvoiigliout tho iclgn^j 
of l\Ial(:{din and Ida HucccssorH, On Muloulnds pcrflonul fortunes the 
Comxncst had a direct an<l lasting ultcot, — H umio IhtowN, 


MAU;OI;M (in) CANMOIU'I (lO-W-lOi)!! A.D.) IHCOINH A Nmv BttA 

WiiKN Luliicli, who had conUmied Lhc war aftor tho death of Maobctli, 
and who iti noiuinally (ioimlod a though called the “fatuoua,” -was alain 
at lOsHUi in Htrafchl)ogi<i, sovoral iiionthH later, Maleohu Oaiinioro, or Cean- 
mor(i [f.c., Oronthoailj, licoauio king. With his roign a now and clctu'er 
ora of tho history of Scotland comnionces. 

d'ho Scottish' {lads had proved thoinscilvcs capablo of govorniuont. Tlie 
united monarchy of SeoiK! lasLod for two cont\u'i(!S in spite of its powerful 
neighbours, but it was depoiidont almost ouliroly on tho attachmont of tho 
clans to tlu'ir c.hu'fs and of tho whole race to tho hereditary king. Jt was tra- 
ditional, not (ioiistitutional, with somo accoptod ( 5 iistoin.s, otherwise it could 
not have hold togfitluiv, hut with littlo Sfittlod law and no local government. 
It wunte<l the el('menlH of civil life, for it hful no organised towns or asseni- 
bfu's of the people. There was little, commorco or trade. Cattle and sheep 
w(n‘c the' chief commoditu'.s and tlio nuidiuin of oxchange. There is no trace 
of all ind('pemlent coinage. Christianity had not yet kiavoned tho whole 
population, though tho monaslerie.s were contre.s of light within limited 
('.ivcles. 

'I'ho Collie eliaraetor, alien to .set and cjuick forms of business, was alive 
1,0 th(i pleusuu'.s of the imagination, oratory, and song. Its cardinal defeet 
was a light’ loganl for truth. Its chief virtue was devotion to a loader, whether 
{H’iost, chitif, or king. Tho Christian Anglo-Saxons of tho Lothiaus, the 
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NorsemeE, only recently and half convcricd, in the ishindH of Uin norlli and 
west, brought qualities and customs into thn coninion stock of tlii' fiilui'c 
Scottish people which wore wanting to the Holts. The Anglo-Saxon in Ids 
original home, as in Brit.ain the inhabitant of the jilain — the creojung Ssixon, 
as he was called by an Irisli baicl — dovoloptnl in tlu' h()\is<'. and the town a 
better regulated freedoinj the doniostic and civic virtues. TIis imitgination, 
even his poetry, had a touch of prose, but ho posses-sod (jualitios of pl.'un speu'ch, 
common sense and truth, the csscnco of trust. The oontuot"-for it was a 
contact, not n conquest— with this race was of the liighost viiluo (o (ho S<'r)(- 
tish nation of tlio future. The Nonmius introdao.(’d lunv <>lomon(s, iJu! spirit 
of chivalry and the too rigid bond.s of tho feudal law. The chniigos duo lo 
these new elements began in Scotland in Urn r(>ign of iMaleolm rainiiore, 
and were completed in those of his doscondanls. Tlie Scottish (!(;!( ie king- 
dom became gradually civilised under Saxon and Norman infhu'iKio.s, while 
retaining its native vigour. Tho result was tlie eataldishinenl of Uv«' imh'pon- 
dence of Scotland within its jrresent bounds during the pi’o,si)orous ixsigii.s 
(1107-1285) of the Alexanders." 


. Tin? TUIDATY UIi' AIIMUNMTIIY 

Malcolm had paased about fifteen years at the courl, of llte Hnnh'ssor 
before ho became king (in 1058) and in his long exile he must have hinnod 
various English connections, as well as liocome habituated lo tlui inaimern of 
the sister country. He may, therefore, bo sup])o.scd lo have, from (he lirsl, 
kept up a move mtimale inteveouvso with England than had he.eu cusinmarv 
With his prcdeces.sors. 

The principal events that make up the hisloi-y of thi' reign of iMalenlm 
arose out of his connection with tlic unfortunate hladgur dOtlii'ling. hiadgar 
lied to Scotland, according to tho most probable aecouul, with his iuoIIk'i' and 
his two^sisters, in the beginning of 1008 f?] and, soon after, Mahmlm ('spmurd 
Eaugars emer sister, Margaret,* Eroin some eau.si', wliieh is not dhilinellv 
explamod, Malcolm did not apnve with his forces in time lo sniiimrl. the iii- 

surrection of the people of Northumbria, in conjunction with (he 

and the friends of iLadgar, in the follo\vinp: year; and \l was noi. HU aJ'fej* /)h‘ 

*'i'tcmpt, and the whole of (he e!in( e((as(. fiom 
'""do a de.s(Tt by (he remon«5e,'s m 
^ Norman, that tiio Scottish king, in i()7(), entere<l Mnedand 

narts nf fimat devasiation in (he we.'hmn 

hSt>W5 Jo m William had done in the east,. He eommandCd 

into Wlnnll women, and (Jiey wi're drivt-n 

m no viCl n f'l'nx.ieler, mr . 

fnv Hi' ' 0^2 that William the Oouquoror found l(’uiiir{> (o 

irT ■ If' "r> hiu. ,m,l : 

in 1072, io 

Mackay.«] ■ware make uia roign aii o])ocli of HrolUsli li(Nlmy." 
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between the two Icings,^ on Malcolm agreoing to give liostages, and to do hoin- 
ago to William as his liege lord. William then returned boino with his army, 

This transaction makes a principal figure in tlic controversy which was 
formerly carried on with so much imnnee.ssary hcatj and wliieh still continues 
to divide historical inquirens raspoeting the alleged dopendoneo, in ancient 
limes of the kingdom of Scotland upon the English crown. The position 
taken by the assorters of this dependence appears to bo that, from a date 
long before tlio Norman conquo.st of England, the Anglo-Saxon kings of that 
country had, in .some way or other, oiitaincd po.s.sessiou of the sovereignty 
of tho whole island, an<l the kings of Scotland, as well as thc princes of Wales, 
had Ix^como their acknowlc.dge(l vas.sals. Wo may say, without hesitation, 
tliat tins notion is direetly oppo,sed to the whole course of the history of tho 
two (iountric.s.w 

In tho words of Bisliop Stuhl)s,‘’ the complicated question of the Scottish 
homage, an obligation based, it is said, on the commendation of the Scots 
to J'ladwai'd tho Elder, on tho gmnt of Cumberland by Eadmund to Malcolm, 
and on tho grant of Lothian by JOadgnr or Canute to the king of »Scots, was 
011(5 of those dii)loniatic knots which are kejit xmsolved by mutual reservations 
until tl_u' time couio,s when they must be cut by the .sword. But in view 
of tho inqiortanco given to the subject in learned debate, wc give a some- 
what longthy r('vi(5w of it.''' 

K. WM. HOIIKU'I’SON’s AfXJOTlNT 01' TIIR ENGLIflir OUAIMS IN SCOTI-AND 

An iiKpiiry into the I'olations existing between tho English and Scottish 
kingdoms in tlu5 olden ( iiuo ha.s ceased i.o bo a mattesr of any but historical im- 
portance, tlu! tim(5 bising past wlieii the fergorrs of Ilardyng were rewarded with 
a ptsiision from an JOngltsh king, and the arguments of Atwood burned liythe 
(ioinmon liangmau by order of a Hcotiish jiarliauK'nt. The feeling, however, 
wliudi proinptc'd both tho forgerievs and th(5 pension exercised an all-powerful 
inlliuince over tlus chroniohu’s of both nations, after tho question of feudal 
(l(5p('ndenc(5 had oucc' he('u rais(5d, and ns tho accounts of the earlier tram- 
actions between the two countries are furnished exclusively by tho advocato.s 
of one sid(5 of the question, of whom it inay lie most truly said, in the language 
upplu’d by (ribhou to tlu! wrltcns of a different age, “their kuowlcclgcj will 
apjx'ar gradually to incn'nso as tlusir means of intonnation must have dimin- 
islusd,” grt'al caution is necessiu'y in weighing tho evidenee which is supplied 
from sourcc'.s so oijcn to suspicion. 

The habit of forging cliarL()r,s after tho Norman Conquest is notorious, 
whilst claii5\s w(sr(' frequoiiLly jiut forward, and often by tho most sacrctl 
eharaciei's, iiixmt whieii it is diiVtcnU to decide ■\vhollu5r they display the 
grossest ignr)r(mc(5 or the most unblushing effrontery. Tho same class 
which su])pli('d tho forgeu's of cluirlc'rs ami the fahricalons of false claim,? 
idso com])iled the chronicles, and when recklessness of assertion was con- 
Hid(5r('d justifiahle in the i'(5(iiiisition of a bishop, urging the edaims of his 
dioci’se upon the (5C(!l('siasti(!al head of Ohristondoin, what limits ean be 
assigiK'd to the latitude of an advocate, engaged in a.s.scrting the supposed 
rights of his lii'ge lord over an alien and ofl(5n hostile kingdom? 

liarhj Forrimcs mid Ivterpolalionn 

The claims gi'ounded in tho feudal (srror on the “ chronicled ” dependence 
of tho Hcols upon the Anglo-Bnxon luoiinrohj', ))eforo tho conquest, may be 
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said to rest either upon passages intor})oliilod in a triio tex( _; afd'Uiil l‘oi'f>,<>rii’s 
and fabrications: or else upon iiniplifieatitnis and exaggerations of tlu; ( initli. 
The reign of Eadgar, as depicted in the Aiiglo-Nf)rinau Ohronie.IeH, is Jertili' 
in examples of the second description. After the coronation of that king at 
Bath, ho is said by three MHS. of tlie AVaco?/ Chronidc. *' to liav(‘ sailed io 
Chester, where he was met by six kings, Avho all pledged theuist'lve.'i bp )pi> bis 
efenmjrktan, or allies, by sea and by land. ylOthelward,'' in (be ebi'oiiieki 
which he compiled for the use of his cousin, the I<hnj)erf)r Ollio's thuiglilp'r, 
though he alludes to Eadgar’s coronation in 07d, takes ikp notic(' of (he iiieet> 
ing at Chester; but in tlie twelfth century, and ipi the jpages of I'dorenco '• 
of Worceslev, the coronation, xvhich alone, appears Ua luivt' a(,imula(efl (,he 
poetic energy of the Anglo-Saxon bards, is coin|)l('l(‘ly c!<!lip,Hed in iinpoi'l.’ima! 
by the sul)scfiueiit progress on the D(H'. 

Eight kings now meet the English monarch, rowing him snhinissively tpv 
the monastery of St. John, and upon his return tpi liis palius! I'ladgpir tiirns 
to his nobles, with tlic I'einark that none of his sueces,soi's ought l.o vaunt 
liimself king of the Angies until lie had (iiijoyed a similar triuinpht It is 
easier to undorstand the process by which the six kings gri'W into eight, 
with Kenneth of Scotland in tlie van, than to neeonnt for (lu' aikiiiee of (lie 
eontonipornry rEiholward, and of every Saxon ehroiiicler bi'fore the ('on- 
quc.st, about a triumph to which Eadgar himself issuiijiosed (.0 liave atlatiied 
so much importance. 

Two charters are connected with the aui)po.sed occurri'iiees of this iieriod, 
both of which have hneii coiulciimed as spiirioas. J’ho first was ('videnlly 
intended to pass for a donation made, al Eadgar’s eoroutiUou, for it is wi(,iu>sseil 
by the eight kings "at Bath in tlie Feast of PeiiU'oost,'' but dati’d niihickilv 
m 966, five years before Kenneth could sign himself "U<;x Hcohrum," o'r 
crowned at “ the city of sick men” ! The second is framed far more 
skillully, but bears evklcnl iiiarlcs of the Norniaii ('ra of i(s eoniposil.ioji, 
ana some circumstances connected with it are. eHjiecially worthy of imliec, 
Anew charter, dated in 971, and attested among.st other witnes.ses by lligegpir, 
was confirmed by the pope in 96(5, in the time of Sigegar’s preilecesKor AvI- 
waid! The interpolation is uninistaicablo. Aiioth(>r i'abriealrion which lias 
been inserted amongst the events of this reign i.s the eession of (be l,oflii;iii 
fcudaT'fief ^ beotland, to be held of the English ci'own as a liereililsi v 

doserijitiou— aiiiplifieatioiw and ('xnggeralions of 
the tiiilli~are occasionally more dillicult to deal willi, d'lio evenis of sons' 

\wlmy were, principally pve- 
tiaditioiiR, 01 ’ Icgeiids, and loo much Htr('.s ,4 should iiol, be 
nf siteflfi Of accounts handed down through (be ineijinm 

of expressions, when they exalt (he. prowess or power 

iiei ? are apt, however tluly may haw sulTer.-d il, H,' 

Biev win n truth, anti when* fnlrlv iudiu'd 

iben ^ of ^r”’«ue‘l by the Anglo-iSaxon king.s wla’iiever a iirinee of 

example? thSK^ authority, Weksh history alfonliiig tibuiidmit 

AlfS ' ^ l^^vlllbounuQcossaTy (,o ascend higher (ban tlu' irigii of 

iSax^monamlw' subjugation of Wal,., to ( 1 „. Anglo, 
paxon rnonaicliy? Her prince , 9 paid tribute to I he blnglish king, giving 
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hostiigos for their n(lolity, and occasionally attending the court of their 
overlord, and subscribing his charters as Buhr&juli; her jirolales, consecrated 
by an I'lnglish nietropolitun, received the pastoral staff from the English 
king; and her jx'oido, munbored amongst the subjects of the Anglo-Saxon 
or()\vn, wore incliulcd in liladgar’s laws amongst the “Angles, Danes, or 
Dritous, on every side of inj^ dominion.’' 

No lril)uto was ever levied since the days of Oswy and Egfrid upon the 
Scottish people, no authentic charter attests the prcsouco of a Scotlisli king 
at the English court to sulxscribe ins aiamc amongst the attendant SuhreguU, 
and no Childiio prolate acknowledged the supremacy of the metropolitan 
either of Yorlc or Canterbury; luid unless practical results of this description 
can 1)0 sliown to have onsiu'd, no passage in a chronicle, however reiteratc'cl 
or exaggerated in the pages of suhsecpient writers, will prove, tho dependence 
of the H(!ollish kingdom upon an Anglo-Kaxoii overlord. 

It is unn(’(’e.ssary to enter upon the Bretimlda controversy, for, granting 
the theory in its fulbst exUait, tlie tribes beyond tho Forth would scarcely 
luive paid a doferoiico to the lioinancsque authority, supposed to have been 
first veHl,ed in a jadty Sussex Ilmloga, which they Iiad invariably refused 
to the imperial lieuloiiants. Tho power of Oswy was based upon a very 
different foumlation : it was won by tl»e sword and lo,st by the sword ; a veri- 
table eoiKiuest as far as it ('xtondod, entailing a foreign bishop and foi’oign 
tax-gathevevs, both bislmp and (rcrc/tts flying after tho battle of Ncchtans- 
inero, and never more ('xercising jurisdiction or exacting Oufol beyond the 
Forlb. 

The Alleged SiihumHion of Oonetantine H 

No claim is again i)ut forward to any authority over the Scots until a 
piiHsage, <)(!ciirriiig in two MSS. of the S<(.ron Chrmida,'^ represents Constaii- 
stiiie JI as tendering a voluntary submission to the clclor Eadward at Bake- 
well in the Beak, in the lust year of that sovci'cign’.s reign. It is as follows: 

“Iliiw'dnt (lienou Into IVuc-leiid, to niidcenu-well, iiiul mnmmulcd n to be built 
thurouiito uMil nmiiiiecl. And tlion obosu litiu to riUlier und lord tlio king of Hoots, nnd tho 
wholo nntion of tho Hoots, nnd Biigimld anct EiidulfB son, and all llioao avJio dwoll in North- 
ninlnia, as woU Biifillsli ns Danos and Norlhinoii, and others And also tlio king of tho 
Htratb-Olydo Wcalliand all tlio atrulh-OIydo Wealh.” 

(fow far lines this passtigo agree with the true history of the period as far 
ns that can be ascerlained? Alfred’s rule never extended over tho Danes. 
’riiri'C yi'ar.s before his supixised aiipearance at Bakewell, Ileginald Ply Ivar 
was in his grave. The Iriiih at tliis period most accurate and trust- 

worthy au (,l Kiri tie, s in all conni'cti'd with tlie Jly Ivar family, place his death 
in !) 2 l'. Undmibledly, the Engli.sh eliroiiology of this ora is hopelessly con- 
fused, and Idorenee '* phuio-s these events nmler that year. 

Mideolm I and Malcolm IJ 

Eadnumd’H ee.sHion of (tuinlwrland to Malcolm I us a Iccn wa.s the cause, 
and the re.sutt, of the (irst autheuticiited mooting hetwoon an Anglo-Saxon 
and a Scottish king. It was made over on the frontier, and it Avaa upon the 
front, iei’ again I, hat, after the iissas.sination of Eadmund, the Scots renewed 
tlieir outh.s to his succe.s.sor ICndrod. The grant lapsed uiion tho death of 
Maleolm, and wiis never renewed; and as no more mention is ever made 
of “Ihe Hcoltish oaths,” tlu'y imisL have been given in relation to this grant 
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of Cumberland, the withdrawal of the l(m from Malcolm’, s .4acef'HS{)r liuhilf 
affording, perhaps, a imson for that Icing’s invasion of the fiothian.s and 
capture of Edinburgh. It is .scarcely ncce.ssary to i)oint out the usual confn- 
.sion between Scots and Danes in the account of Malmc.slniry (hat I.Ik' former 
"chose Eric for their king," and suffered accordingly with tho l)an('.s, 

Eaclgar’s reign has already been noticed, and the Scots are not again tiion- 
tioned, even by the Anglo-Norman chi-ouiclors, before! liu; nugii of Oiunitc, 
who is said by three MSS. of tho Snxon Chiwiich^' (o have! marched lo the 
north on his return from Rome in 1031, when Malcolm 11 " bec.'iinn hi.s man, 
but only held that allegiance, a little whilo." Lothian had by this tinu' !n'cn 
aiinped to the Scottish dominion.s, cilliev by actual (lomiunst or liy Ihc 
cession of Eadulf Oudel — a cession which stands out in strong couti'ast (o 
the idea of tlie Anglo-Saxon monarchy which tho later ehroni(!l(>r.s ami their 
followers would wish to convey. Who over hoard of two h'udalorics niiiiex- 
ing, or resigning, territories without the \)«vmi8siou of tUi'ir ovcvlord'i’ 


Willicun the Conqueror and Mrdcobn Ciimiioir 

The earliest connection between a king of Scotland and oiK! of the Norman 
line of English kings was brought about through the r('ei'{)tiou and encour- 
agement afforded to Eadgar yEthcling and hi.s supporUins by his sisler’s lius 



for the fulfilment of tho engagoments then'contrae.tod. Honu* light, is thrown 
upon the nature of those ongagomenta by the sub.scciuont traiis.-uitioirs bel wci'ii 
Malcolm and Rufus, for nineteen years after the treaty of Alu'rnelliy, when 
Robert and Eadgar arranged a peace between tho hostile kings, it wa.s agreed, 
_ut Willielmo, sicut patri suo obedivit, Maleolmus obedirel, et Maleolmo 
XU. villas, quas m Anglia sub patre ilUus Ivabucral, WilUcdiuus reileret, t-l 
XU. marcas auri singulis annis darot." 

Nearly two years, however, wore suffered to elaps(> witliout any nli'ps 
being taken by William to carry out this arrangement, until a scvi'n! illiK'ss 
mclucccl him to yield to tho suggestion.s of his noble.s, who were anxioti.s 
to i’c-e.stabhsh a_ firm peace between the two eoimlvit's; and atieoni- 
ingly on the arrival of an ombas.sy from Malcolm, a metlhig was ino- 
posecl at Gloucester. On the arrival of Malcolm, liowiwiir, who h.-id lUm 
conducted to the place of meeting with all duo honour by Eadgar .'Ldieliiig, 

aometirnea drawn from tlio e.xproaslou rcrtUmlhwm I'.iwv “ i,. do 

infiaiiiiig of every woid'^Siidovwf'bv *'' 1 “ '"**1 '' Tal 

bo “ done '■ by «a vaZl to iKo 1 " ' '«''l ” ••<mld .ndy 

for the khigcloin of Scotlniid Tho thoioforo, MiUoohn wjik Willlrtm'n ViiS’dil ■ 

hold under the fondal system hv “iinhin « in, that not an ucni (►f hind (^niild lit< 

of the vassalage being identical with thoo\to«t of or vjismuIjiho, I Inf cvtoni 

cuthcdeperfnccof thi) iHU’cs'iaiUy implying tlm 

innumerable other oveiyXqS Hninlght hoin other llHs of 

ard, tho latter ngiecs ‘‘nt ipao faciofc Atignsimi ujkI Kh'li 

de singulis feortiifqiios ah eo tenet so^liat thn ^ 

right Mn the Wch k muly/Mn do ^lorviro mu| 

ing the subjection of the iiglirerown rtlfoKuch ‘ ' 


hi the IcjiHt Imply. 
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Ilonco it may bo gathered that Malcolm had received a grant of manors, 
aud a yearly subsidy, in return for his homage at Abernethy; and as he was 
willing to renew his homage on the same conditions— to obey William as he 
liud obeyed his father — whilst he resented the demand of Rufus by a dcclara- 
lion of war, it is evident that this demand must have been an innovation 
aj[)on the original agreement. Had Malcolm become the liegeman of the con- 
([Ueror at Abcriiolhy for the kingdom of Scotland, he would have held it from 
that time forward as_a lief of the English crown, and there could have been 
no roa.sonablG objection against his “doing right” in the court of his over- 
lord, and according to the judgment of "his peers,” the English barons, as 
his tomiro would have been exactly similar to tlieirs. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that it was Malcolm, and not William, who soiiglit for the re-e.stab- 
li.shmont of the conqueror’s aiTangemont, a most inexplicable lino of conduct 
if it is to bo assumed that Um. Scottish king was eager to lay the independence 
of his kingdom at the foot of the 
English monarch, but perfectly intel- 
ligible on the supposition that Malcolm 
was anxious for a renewal of his sub- 
,sidy, which Rufus was unwilling to 
grant without a further acknowledg- 
ment of d('pcndonce, 

The struggle of King Alexander 
was against tlie oncroaehmonts of the 
lOnglisli church, and the tenacity with 
which he opposed everything that 
could " in any way derogates from the 
lil)(;rty or dignity of the Scottish king- 
dom” marks tlio inunner in which ho 
would have mot any oiicroachmcnts 
upon lh(! indop(!nden(!e of his crown. 

Ills sucset'ssor David was an English 
baron, and, as .such, was the first to 
swear allogianco to his niece Matilda in 
the great council held at London in 
IJ20; and had AUixauder been the liege- 
man of Henry for his kingdom, mo.st a.ssurodly would he have been present at 
Sali.sbury l(>u ycMirs oarlic'v, when, “ Convoutio opthnatum et baronum totius 
Anglim apud Har('sb(U’iam facta est. (Jui in pra'-sontia regis Honrici homa- 
gium filio suo Williolmo foeorunl, et fidelilalom juraveruut.” The ab.sonce 
of the ('Ifk'r l)roth(>r, who liold no lands in ICnglaiul, from tlio earlier council, 
aud th(i presence of th(5 younger, who hold the. Honour of Huntingdon, at the 
later, (li.stinctly niai’lc that the homage must have beojr performed for fiefs in 
Mngland. When there were, no fiefs held, no hoinago wa.s required. 

By the (lonveutiou of Falaise, “William, king of Boots, became the liege- 
man of his lord the king of England, against all men, for Scotland, and for all 
his oLlu'i' lands, and performed fealty to him a.s to his liege lord, ns all the 
other lieges of the king wore aceusloniod to do; and also to king Henry the 
,Hon, saving his fealty to king Henry the father." All the king of Scotland’s 
lieges, wliether clergy or laity, became in consequence the liegemen of the 
Mnglwh king; 1‘lnglisli garrisons, paid out of the Scottish revenue, were to be 
inlro(Uu!('(l into live of the i)rinci])al Scottish castles; and all English fugi- 
tives for felony were to bo captured by the king of Scots, and given over to 
lOiiglish justice (unless they were ready of their own will stand to 
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right” in llie I'inglisii court); whilst Bcottisli fugitiv('s iiiiglil., if Ili(*y chose, 
"stand to right” in the Englisli court. In constniucnct'^ ol this uvvungcmeut, 
William, his earls, and his barons, wore frequent athaidiuil.s us viissnln " in I he 
court of their lord the king of Englanil/' to whoso decision the Seol lish king 
was obliged to submit inhi.g contest about the, see, of Bt. Andrews, mid whon" 
license he wa.s obliged to obtain hoforo rejn’esslng the (listui’l)ftnee,s in (hillo 
way. 8uch were some of the inimedhUo coii.s('qu('nci‘s of "lioinage for the 
kingdom of Scotland.” 

By the charter given by llicharil to William at (lanlerhury, l{o,\l)ur/i:h, 
and Benvick, the remaining ensiles occu))i('d liy Ihiglish gnrrisoiiH wen* ii'' 
stored to William as his absolute and inalimiufile pi'oiierty, all (he sliiitda- 
tions which lienry “per novas charta.s et jiei' enjitioiu'm .smiin e\(oi’si(.” 
were declared null and void, and the rclalioiiH l)i>twoen tlio two ktngdomfi wen* 
to be I'C'establLshod on the .snino footing a.s in the n'ign of Midcolm [\', all 
claims being settled according to tho decision of four Mngiish iioliles (o be 
named by Wiliimn, arid frmr Scottish nobles (o lie eboseu by Uieiiard All 
the lands held by Malcolm in tho county of iriintingdoip’imd elsi’uheie, 
were to bo held on the same tenure by William; Ihe allegiance sworn lo lleiii v 

Wnliani s vassals was resigned and givim back; and Williuiu (hen beenme 
the liegeman of Eiehard “for all the lands forwliich his pn'(leee.s,Miis had been 
liegemen of the English kings.” 

As by the restoration of tho ullogianeo of the. vaasals of the iScot(i!,h eiowu 
to thoir native sovereign the relatiouH lietwoen the two kingdoms wine ro 
storcd to Iheir original footing," and as it is clearly siiowii iiy llii.s elimlej’ 
tnat |iogc iiomago for Scotland, ami it's con.soqueiices-- - the riglils and itie* 
rogatives of an overlord which were oxeimsed by Ilmiry- -Inul bemi e\l.„'l,.d 
trom SVAnam per novas clmYtns ot impUonwn snnm,” .-^neb “ongnud foul • 
mg must have been that of independence. As in (he reign of Mnlcojin Ihe 
altepaiice of the Scots was duo to their native sovtircigii alone, tliiit soveiviim 
could have acknowledged no ove.vlwd of Urn lands for which they rendeivil il • 
mul as Malcolm was "homo rogis Aiiglue eo modo (|ii<) aviis amis fuerai' 
homo vetons Ilciirici, it follows necessarily that tlii' homage iTiJilered by 

Nor was such liomagi' ever again performiM I by William 
his son, or his grandson; or it would have iiievilSlily bi.eii follouid 1 
piglisl. fcmg mmling y,o conduct of ironiv tt, n «f on. 

Imwn “ '“I”'- '"h «n ii'o v«,4d»";f 
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j/ie iTUG mcanmc) of "UonHujo” 

111 the feudal era, wlien any one became tho vassal of another h/' /ii-i 
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li()niafi;(i was a matin’ of dispute, it was tendered in general terms, and a 
res(!rv!i(if)n was often made by the tenderer, or the aex<iptor, or by both. 

Tluis, in the cast! of I’liilip and ]*](lward, alluded to above, tho former 
ae(}t![)ted the liogt! honmgo^ of Jildward sauf sea droit — tlu! very words so often 
occurring in Hit! traiisaetions relating to homage bcLwoon the English and 
iS(!<)ttisb kings — with a reservation of his claims as actual proprietor of certain 
hinds in Gascony. So, also, in the English version of tho homage rendered 
by Ale.xantler III to Edward I, ufier he had liecomo "the liegomau of tho 
king of England against all men,” Ethvard is roprosentnd as accepting his 
luuuage “salvo jure ot clainio . . . pro hoinagio pro regno Scoiur, ” 
Evideutly, according to tht! feudal iuterjn’otutiou, and as the writer of the 
Momoranduiu nndtu’stood it, a tender of homagt; in general terms did not 
necessarily carry ivith it anything mori! than the vague and general alleginneo 
of t\u! \iomagev; sun\ bkUvartl is accordingly vein’cscntod as accepl'mg such 
gent'ral lionuigo with a reservation of his lurthcn’ claims. In all cases of 
vague and gtiiieral homage it is important to boar lliis in mind. 

d'lie homage porfornied by the kings of Seotlnm! appears to have been 
usually of this vague, description, and tendered in general terms — not unlike 
tliC! lii'st lioinnge of Edward III to Pliilii) “par paroles gencrale.s, on disant 
(lue nous ontrions on son homage par ainsi come nous et noz predecessours, 
(lues do Gyenue, oslomnt jadis ontrea on Toniage des rois cle France” — 
and oflxn, in the lirst instanco, with a reservation. 

It was only at the conimeueement of a new reign, or upon tho accept- 
aiKie of a new fief, lhal tho ciuostion of homugo was of any real iinjxH'limco. 
Once lend(!r('(l and a(‘.eepted in (he bin us usually agreml upon, its repotitioii 
on the coronation of an heir, or on any otlior similar occasion, added no 
real nii^'iigth to tho original tie, aud was shriply tho reiteration, of a form 
alu'ady settled. It was of no more intrinsic ituporlaiio(_! than tho ropc- 
titioii of the c<>nMnoiiv of kissing bauds on each successive apiiointmcnfc, 
a ceremony, indei'd, w'liieh r(!prc'S('uiH iti the ])r('s(!ut day the old feudal tender 
of bomag(' in acknowledgment of a royal grant. 

fn sliort, the n'al (piestion of tho feudiil suiieriority of the oiw) country 
ov('i' tlu' otluM' r(’sulv('s ilKiilf into tho iiKiuiry, What did .Henry gain by_ tho 
{'ouveiitioii of Ealaise? According to the woi’ding of tho tivuty, he gained 
a distinct uekn(iwl<>dgiu<!iit of the feudal ih'pendenee of Heotland upon his 
(•I'owii; and if tli(! liistory of th (5 p(>riod is to be believed, ho un.‘i])ai’ingly exer- 
cised, (luring the lemainder of liis ivign, the pn'rogatlves of an ororlord 
wliic.Ii b(! had (luis actpiiu'd. Much, li()W(!Vi‘r, would liavn been tho nonnal 
coiidition of Scotland had her kings always performed homage for their 
native kingdom; the (loim'iition of I'ldaise would have been a mockery, 
and lli'iivy would Itave ri'ainid no advantage from the torUmate accident 
which placed William at lii.s iiKiUty. 

lOverything (iomnuib'd with this (pK'stiou has so long hnon tho .subject 
of hitter ('Oil U'lition, and lias bi'cii ho fret luontly argued with all tho bias of 
strong nurtiHaiisliip, that it is not a little diflmult to avoid occasionally fol- 
lowing 111 the usual la'ab'n trne.k. Hut on viewing Ukj lelations botwcon the 
two cmmlrie.s afli'r (li(> Normiin eoiuiuest as imieh as possible in tho spirit 
of a judge rather than in that of an ailvoeiile of inUmr pavi.y, it will bo found 
Ihal.’thi! claims of the more powerful kingdom on the feudal do[)cndonco 
of the W(’akev wcri! wiarci'ly, in tlu’ livst inslaniwp the result of any settled 
])lmi or di'cp-laid si’lieme of jiolicy — iiuieli lass of a traditional dopondenco 
of coi)l.tirie.H upon n niythii'al Miuxon empire— but gr(!w up by clogrcos out of 
the evetilH of a lat(!r pt'riod. 
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THE HIB'XOllY OF BCOTLANU 


When William the Normiiu marched northwards, six years aflev his 
victory at Ilastings liad placed him upon the throne of JOnglaiid, his hold 
upon his new kingdom was scarcely yet {irmly oaUdilihlmd. Nurtlmmhrin 
Avas still in that disturbed and lawless condition which, (cii j'cars lalor, |)r('- 
vented its northern portion from being inciudod in tim gtau'nvi anwry vif tht' 
kingdom; and it was his object, not to add anotlu'r to th(> many eloincnla 
of discord in the north by assorting an empty elahn It) tht' dt'))t'Utlt'ncn of 
Scotland, but to secure the peace of his northern frontit'ra. tVditm I, he 
Norman anny, in overwhelming force, was onct' trmwjiorlt'tl heyoml I lie 
"ScotsAvater," Malcolm, Avho had no pOAVor of retiring upon the Hortliern 
districts, Avhere tho population Avaa oither lukewiivm in hia eauHi' or opimly 
hostilc to it, at once came to terms; liiul tho Treaty of Aheriiethy st'ctirell 
peace in this quarter, Avith one trifling exception, t’tnving the reununder of 
William’s reign. The ylSthcling Avas nOAv encouraged to (>oiue to (t'i'mn wilh 
his kinsman's nerv ally; his sup^iorteva no longer received tl«> swsiKlunet' tvhieh 
had hitherto been openly accorded them: and William lu'iiceforlh was at leia. 
uve to turn his whole attention fearlessly elsewlieve. 

_ All this Avas brought about by the .same monirs tlirough Avliieh the I'lnglish 
ministry wore accustomed, about Iavo e.(uituvie.s ago, (,o pacify (h<< nij^hlauda 
he pensioned Malcolm. Tho grant of manors, and the iitimiid snlwidv of 
t\yelvc_ marks of gold, were noUiing else than a iieuaiou, ju'eoskiarilv aekiiowl- 
edged in the feudal era by homage— for all “goutle teiiuro” was at’tliis in-riod 
held by free or gentle service, ncecssilatuig homage - or oki the iiciamm 
Avould have been a tribute. The sub.scqueut conduct of Hufus Heeitm to have 
been dictated by oyeiweoning arroganeo rather than policy- m'mm f<uiKr/iiii 
ror ho appears to have cared little about tloriviiig any fi.xt'd and pi'i immonl 
advantage from circumstances Avhich mast have luuinc.slion.nblv I'lmlilrd' 
him to attach any terms ho chose to tho assistance ho ri'iidcrcd I'o hvo 
older sons of Malcolm Cannioro. He Avas satisfied, a])parcntly, Avilh a vaimo 
admission of his general .superiority— and amidst all his I'a’uKti thoro were 
gleams, occasionally of a careless genorosily in the character of Ihi, Hr,) 

—but it must not be forgotten that peace, rather Hum coiKMuvtt, wa.s lh!i 
policy of the Norman kings upon their northern frontier. 

l-fenry raised no claims upon the kingdom of his qiieeii’.s brolliei.'i and 

oe'irYm.l ' promoted /he prid a s , ^f' 

S h«iordingly, ivas not aniong.st tlio g.val liem', , ! , 

of the Eng ish crown Avho tendered tiK'ir allegiaiiee (o tlii' i Ifaled liei , 
Hemy m,1 -good Q„oc„ Maud”; but David «ili alv, di v ,ri, 

croivnn *«nption wa» thus (.8laMisl...d lb.. 

From this period it bccamo the settled obieet of the Seoiilali idmr. i 
woaXmi^w northern 'counties, Avliicli, if admi/’lcd'* 

“tvs sS'Hi; 

pHod at »hW 'rf' .'uin- ■ 

podiency-ataply ^ 
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LAST TEARS OF MALCOLM AND HIS QUEEN MARGARET (107^-1003 A.D ) 

To return to tlio reign of Malcolm Caninorc — after the submission at 
Abornethy lie appears to have remained quiet for some years. Ho did not, 
however, finally abandon the cause of his brother-in-law, the .dStliehng; and 
in 1079, choosing his opportunity when the English king was engaged in war 
with his son Robert on the Continent, he again took up arms and made another 
dostructivc inroad into Northumberland. The following year, after the re- 
concilement of William and his son, the latter was sent at the head of an 
army against Scotland; but he soon returned without effecting anything. 
It was immediately after this expedition that the fortress bearing the name 
of the Caslcllum Novum, on the Tyne, which gave orighi to the town of 
Newcastle, was erected as a protection against the invasions of the Scots. 

When Rufus siusccedcd to the English throne, tlio two countries appear 
to have been at peace. Rut in the summer of 1091 wo find Malcolm again 
invading Northumberland. Rufus immediately made preparations to at- 
tack Scotlaiul both by sea and land; and, although his stiip.s were destroyed 
in a storm, he advanced to the north with his army before the close of the 
year. We have already related in the history the course and issue of this new 
war. After being suspended for a short time by a treaty made, according to 
the Saxon Chronicle,"' "at Lothian in England,” whither Malcolm came "out 
of Scotland,” and awaited the approach of the enemy, it was renewed by the 
refusal of the Scottish king to <lo the English king right' — that is, to afford 
him satisfaction about the matter in dispute between them, anywhere except 
at the usual place — namely, on the fi-ontiors, and in presence of the chief 
men of both kingdoms, llnfus required that Malcolm should make his ap- 
pearance before Ihn English barons alone, assembled at Gloucester, and sub- 
mit the case to their judgment. 

“It is obvious on feudal jirineiplcs,” us Allen f observes, “that if Mal- 
colm had done homage for Scotland to the king of England, the Scotch 
nobles must haves boon rerc-vti.s.salK of tlio lallor, and could not have sat in 
court with tho tenants in cliiof of the lilnglish crown,” Yet it is evident 
that tho noliihty of both kingdoms had been wont on former occasions to 
meet and form one court for adjudication on such dc'mands as that now made 
by the English king. 

The hostilities that followed, however, were fatal to Malcolm. He was 
slain [treacherously witli his eldest son] in st sudtlcn attack made upon him 
wiiilo besieging the castle of Alnwick, on tho 18lh of Novciubor, J093, 

The reign of Malcolm wa,s one of the most memoralile and imimrtanLin the 
early history of Scotland. It was in his lime, and in consequeneo, in great 
partj of his personal fortunes, that the first foundations of that intiinalo con- 
nection wore laid wliieh afterwards onablod the country to draw so largely 
upon tho siipi'rior oivilisalion of lOnglaud. ami in that way eventually revolu- 
tionise the whole of its social condition. From tho time of Malcolm Can- 
more, Scotland ceased to b(! a Celtic kingdom. He himself .spoke tho lan- 
guage of his forefathers as \v('ll as Saxon; ))ut H may be doubted if any of his 
ehiklron understooil Gaelic, any more tlian their English mother. All hia six 
sons, as w(!ll us his two daughters, received I'lnglish names, apparently after 
their mother’s relations. 


[' U wafi rultjtl i.hat Uui Idnpfdoni of f^oollaiitl, wlmtovcv 1)0 IIh relations towatda tlio* 

Uiagiloin of Kii)irimKl» whrlliov Hoparaiu or nn it till, wliothor dopRnilcnt ov iiidoponclcnt, w bother 
friendly or lioalilo, ahonld ho ilself truly an ICngliJih Uiiigdoni, a Uingdoni whloh ^v{\n for ftomo 
gouoratlona more truly lOngllBh Umu t)io aoulhoin Knglaud ilsolf.— ImicKMANdJ 


n, w.— vor., XXI. n 
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His marriage with the sister of Eadgar ylitholitig oxcreiKod a powerful in- 
fluence both over the personal condvwt of Malcolm uml ov(>r i)uliUo ultairs. 
There is still extant a Latin life of Queen Margaret, by her eonfeHSor 'i'ur- 
got,"‘ wliich is on various accounts one of the mosi intori'sting ri'cortls of 
those times. Margaret was very learned and cloqucjut, ns well as pioun, anil 
she exercised her gifts not only in the instruction of her husbmul, but also 
in controversy with the Scottish clergy, \vho.sc various on'ors of doctriju* 
and discipline she took great pains to reform. Her affc(!tions, h(nv(;v('r, w(‘i'(* 
not all set upon the beauty of spiritual things. Hho (meouraged inon'lianls, 
\vc are told by Turgot, to como from various pai-ts of llu‘ world, wKh ninny 
precious commodities wliich had never before been mm in tliat coimlry, 
among which are ospccially mentioned vostmonls ornamrnted wilh vnvioua 
colours, which, when the people bought, adds the chronicler, and were induced 
by the persuasions of the queen to put on, they might idmo.st be lielieved 
to have become new beings, so fine did they apiicar. 

Malcolm is traditionally said to have, with tho advice of his nobility, made 
various important innovation.g in llic constitution of the kingdom, or llie 
administration of public affairs,' There ia neither proof nor jirobabilily 
however, for the statement which has been often rejieatt'd, that he inivuduceil 
feudalism in n systematic form into Bcollnnd. Tliat Hlate of IhiiigH tvtuu'am 
rather to have grown up gradually under tho inllueuco of vfiriou.s causi's 
and its complete establishment must bo referred to a iierlod eoiiHiderably 
later than the reign of this king. The modern titles of carl and baron, liovv- 
ever, arc traced nearly to his tinio, and seem then, or very soon after, to have 
begun to supplant the older Celtic mormaor and Haxon thane. Sunianii''i 
also began to be used m this or tiro next reign. But on llm whole, it wmi 
probably not so much by any now laws which were ('imcted by Mideolm 
Canmore (the collection m Latm which has been attributed lo him is ml-. 
mitted to be spurious), or by any uoav institutions which lit' e.Klnl>liK)ied 
that Scotland was m a manner tran-sformed into a now country iu his diivH 

and marriage tho English nuumeis whh'h wJr,: 
t us introduced at his court, and tho numbers of English of all rmilvn wlioiii 

DONALD BAIN TO ALKXANDKU I (lOOIMliM A.D.) 

Malcolm^ eldest son, Edward, had fallen ndtli liV f tfjL, J In 
although thc™c a^LfsS ,mr, i^ Inf four other legilimale sons, 

with a Scot fitted oath the 3em iXiid(°l?’ I "l™l''l Intel 

whi* had all along boon opp^tod to il^Ear£nt;!;t''ol''L 
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carried everything before him. The children of the late king 'wore hastily 
conveyed to England by their undo Eaclgar iEtheling; and Donald, as soon 
as he mounted the throne, expelled all the foreigner,? that had taken refuge 
at his brother’s court. 

He had reigned only a few months, however, when another claimant of the 
crown appeared in the person of Duncan, son of Malcolm Caumore [by his 
first wife Ingibiorg], He had boon sent, it seems, by his father as a hostage 
to England; and by now offering to swear fealty to Rufus, he obtained per- 
niissiou to raise a force for tlio invasion of Scotland, He succeeded in driv- 
ing Donald from the throne and mounting it himself in May, 1094. 

But after a reign of only about a year and a half Dimcan was assassinated 
at the instigation of Donald Bain, and Donald again became king about the 
end of tho year 1095. After his restoration Iio proceeded in his former course 
of policy, by favouring the Celtic and depressing the Saxon population. Af- 
fairs proceeded in this train for about two years; but at length, in 1097, 
Eadgar ADtheling raised an army, with tho approbation of the English king, 
and marching with it into Scotland, after an obstinate contest, overcame 
Donald, in the beginning of the following year, and obtained the crown for 
his nephew Edgar, the son of Malcolm Canmore. “Edgar, like Duncan,” 
observes Allon,f appears to have held his kingdom in fealty to William, 

"These two cases, and the extorted submission of William the Lion, during 
his captivity (to be presently mentioned), are the only instances I have found 
since the conquest of any king of Scotland rendering fealty to England for his 
crown. 13oth occurrences look place after a disputed succession m Scotland, 
terminated by the arms and tt,ssistaucc of the English. Duncan was speedily 
punished for his sacrifico of the honour and dignity of tho sceptre he un- 
worthily hold. Edgar appears to have repented of his weakness, and to have 
retracted before his death tho disgraceful submission ho had made in order 
to obtain his crown. One of his coins is said to boar the impress of ‘ Ead- 
garus Scottorum Basllcus,' a title which, like imperator, implied that tho 
holder acknowledged no superior upon earth.” ' 

On hi.? .second deposition Donald Bain was deprived of the power of giv- 
ing further disturbance by being detained in prison and having his eyes put 
out. Edgar retained tho throne till his death, on the 8th of Jimuary, 1107 ; 
and during his roign tho country appears to have enjoyed both inlernar tran- 
quillity and freedom from foreign war. The accession of Henry I to the throne 
of lilngland, which took place in 1100, and his marriage the same year with 
Edgar’s sister [Eadgyih, known in England as Matilda or Mau'd], had the 
('Ifcot of maintaining ponce between the two countiios for a long course of 
years from this dale. This favourable tendency of circumstances was not 
opposed by llic tli.?posiliou of Edgar, whom a contemporary chronicler, 

' “Tlio Ficoto-Saxon period, which began (a.d. 100'?) one and llilrty years after tho Saxon 
period of llio Fiigllsh aiuiala had closed, will bo found to contain hlaloiical topics of great im- 
porlanco. Tlio Qaolic Scots prcd{)iniuated In the former period; the Saxoii'lSugllsh will bo 
scon to give tlio law In this, wo aliall perceive a niemomblo rcvotiition take place, coiicorn- 
ing wilich tlio Nortli-IJritiah annals have lilthorlo bocu nllogotlior ailcnt; wo shall soon per- 
cclvo a new people como In upon the old, a now dynasty ascend tho throne, a new jurlspru- 
(loncn gradually provnil : now ecclesiastical eatabllalnneuts settled, and new manners ovorTOread 
tho land. In this period wo shall sco an Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Formaa, ond Anglo-Belglc 
eolonlsatlon hogiu in tho country beyond tho Forth, and a Scoto-Saxon dynasty commenco. 
In our course wo Bhall porccivo tho provaleuco of tUo OoUlc cusloins lusonslbly siipoi- 
Hodod by the Introduction of now luunncrs, ond tho Inlluonco of a Ocltlo governmont gradually 
rcducetl, by tlin culabllshniout of an Anglo-Norman Jnrisnrudouco, and by tho compliStci 
I'oforin of a Ocltlo o)nirch,*’—t/iMwtEJi8.« Tho“rofcjra” of tho Ocltlo clmroh was unques- 
tionably for tho worse, 
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Ailred/ describes as “a sweet-tempered^ aminblo man, in all things rtwinliling 
Edward tlie Confessor; mild in his ndmmistralion, MiuiUilde, ami bt'urfuK'nt." 
Edgar dying without issue, was succeeded by his next brotiuu’, Ahjxamler 



memberraenl, liowever, of the Scottish kingdom, as it had oxistt’d for somt' 
reigns preceding, now took place, by the separation of fkiiiiherhuul, which 
Edgar on his deathbed hail bequeathed to his younger brother 1 lavid. Alex- 
ander at first disputed the validity of this bequest; l)ut the. i'lngli>’h bariuis 
taking the part of David, he found himself obliged to submit.. By this iir- 
rangement the king of 8cotlaiid would for the jnrseiit (jmtling nsidi' tliu 
doubtful case of Lothian) cease to be an English baron; and ai'fordiiigly il. 
appears that Alepndcr never attended at the iCnglisli eourt. Nearly ‘llm 
whole history of his reign that lias been iiroserved is nuuhi up of a long etmlesl, 
in which he was engaged with the ICnglish archbisliojis on the subject of (heir 
assumed authority over the Scottish eluircli. 

Alexandci did not long survive the seltlenKmt of this alTiiir. 



nerm which he defended and mamlainod the indopendenee of lii.s kingdom in 
the only point in which it was attacked in his lim(>. In (he sliind wlncli 
he made here he appears to have had with him the great body of tla- natiomiJ 
clergy, and they and he wore always on tlie best terms.' David, eaii of 
Cumberland, the youngest of the sons of Malcolm (kuimore, 


now Ixu'iuni! 


DAvin I (iiamnii A,n.) 


Tito circutnstancos, it may bo, tiolermined tlio (mii'vgi’uce of a united 
Scot anC says P. Hume Brown." ‘'Alexander died wUl miH I e . m . , ' 
bro her David provedto be a king whoso ability anil good f.lrluii'> w/r'e e,, , | 
to the ta.sk of consolidating the entire extent of tlie country eomniilled lo hi.i 

nSwi M intro, Ineed nii fm ,' ( ! 

policy which mark his roign a.s one of tlie, notable dimIoiIs of l i •’ 

tpry. With the reign of David I bogiiis the second > • nf lU i- ‘ 
tion of Scotland, ft is distinguished ^i m £ Ih t 
by Norman mtto ton Sa.x.J. i„ll«r.lS' I 

o,ls», before heame to Urn tlnraic, niariiod M K,i)ii»lnvit 
the daughter (and eventually hciims) of Waltheof enrt fir xr !i-ii , ’ i 

the widow of the carl of Northamiiton 'I'lio rii’J timmlierisiid, and 

an English ha.rnti ItoIUo Ira,,.,,.,. .‘...1 1 ' Ph '’(.Scotland was now again 



nttemW, end w the fiS Xlook tho 0"^ ' "" """ 

n observanco of U„s ongagcnicnt tlie gcoHUl kins, on tlio usurinuio,, of 
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Stcplien, led an army into England, and corapollecl the northern barons to 
swear fealty to Matilda. “What the king of Scots,” said Stephen, when this 
news M'as brought to him, “has gained by stealth, I will manfully recover.” 
He immediately collected a powerful force, and advanced at its head against 
David. They met at Newcastle; but no engagement took place; a compro- 
mise was effected (February, 1136), and David consented to withdraw his 
troops, on Stephen’s engaging to confer on his eldest son Henry the earldom 
of Huntingdon, with the towns of Carlisle and Doncaster, and promising to 
take into consideration his claims, in right of his motlier, to the earldom of 
Northumberland. Earl tionry did homage to Stephen for the new English 
honour ho was thus to receive; but David himself still refused to do so, 
although he appears to have retained the earldom of Cumberland in his own 
hands. 

The war wa.s, however, renewed before the end of the same year by David, 
on the pretence that Stephen delayed to put his son in possession of the 
county of Northumberland, but, in reality, in consequence of a confederacy 
into which ho had entered with the carl of Gloucester and the other parti- 
sans of tho empress Matilda, who were now making preparations for a grand 
effort to drive her rival from tho throne. With the same impetuosity ho 
had shown on tho former occasion, David was again first in the field. In 
] 137 David entered Northumberland, and ravaged that unfortunate district 
for some time, without mercy and without chock. 

In tho beginning of tho following year Stephen made requital by wast- 
ing the Scottisli border. B\it tho English king was soon recalled by other 
cncmios to tho sotith, and then Davi(l (in March, 1138) re-entered North- 
uiubovlmul, sending forward at tho same time William, a son of tho late 
King Duncan, into tho west, where he and liis wild followers of Galloway 
(on tlio 9lh of Juno) gave a signal discomfiture to a party of English at Olith- 
eroc. Meanwhile, Norhnm Castle, erected in tho proceding reign by Bishop 
Flaml)ard, on the soutli bank of tho Tweed, to guard the main access from 
Scotland, surrendered to tho Scotti.sh king after a short siege; and from 
Hus point lie marched forward, through NoiThumborland and Durham, 
to Northallerton, in Yorkshire, without opposition. Hero, however, his 
barbarous host was met by an English force, collected chiefly by the efforts 
of the agcil archbishop of Y^ork, 

At tho great Battle of the Standard, fought on the 22nd of August, the 
Scots sustained a cfnnpleto defeat [as described already in tho history of 
lOnglaml]. The victors, however, wore not in n condition to pursue their 
advantuge. King David retired to Carlisle, and soon after laid siege to tho 
castle of Work, which having reduced, ho rased it to tho ground, and then, 
to adopt tlio expves.siou of Lord Ilailos,'! " returned into Scotland more like 
a ciouciucror, than like one whoso army had boon routed.” The next year 
a troaliy of peace was concluded between tho two kings at Durham, by which 
David obtained the earldom of Northumberland, the ostensible object of 
tlio war, for his son, who enjoyed it till his death, and loft it to his descend- 
ants, 

Daviil, however, was never corilially attached to the intei’e.9ts of Stephen. 
When, a few yeans after this, the cause of Mntikla for a short time gained the 
ascomlant, ho repaired to tho court of his niece, and cndonvourecl to persuade 
her to follow a course of moderation and policy, which her imperious temper 
ppurnod. lie wSvS shut up with her in Winchester Castle, when she was 
liosioged there by Stephen, in August and September, 114], and escaped 
Lhonco along with her. 
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From this period the reign of David is scarcely marked by any (namls, 
if we except the disturbances occasioned by some piratitjal (i<'sc{>uln nnule 
upon the Scottish coasts by an adventurer of obscure birth, iiaiiK'd WimnntI, 
who gave himself out for a son of the carl of Iforay, but was at last, afli'r 
giving considerable trouble, taken and cloprivotl of his ('yes, in 1 Ifil. 

David did not live to witness tlio issue of the coiit('st between Mb'plu'n 
and Henry. His death was probably hastened by that of lii.s son Henry, 
which took place on the 12th of June, 1152, to the givat grk'f of bis country- 
men, whom his amiable character liad filled with h<)j)os of a (^oiiliiuudion 
of the same prosperity and happiness under his rule which they enjoyed under 
that of his father. Soon after this stroke David fixed his residence at t'ar- 
lisle; and there he expired on the morning of the 2 lth of May, 11511, having 
been found dead in bed, with his hands joined together over his bu'ust in Ihi' 
posture of devotional supplication. Both the virUu'.s and tlio ca})iieitv of 
this king have been extolled in the highest terms by the nioiildsh clironicjcrs; 
and he seems, on the whole, to have (Icscrvcd the ))rais('s Ix'.stowcd upon liiin. 
It is true that, among the acts fo)‘ which ho is incwt eulogised, his duuaiious 
to the church, and his founding of mimorous religious houses, si and coiispieti- 
oils— in allusion to which his descendant, James I, is said to have fei'liuglv 
complained of him as having boon "a sore saint for llui crown.”'' 


Yarijiim Enlimales of David’ a Reign 

, Freeman' thus sums up the influenco of David: "The iiidueneo of the 
reign ()f Edgar told wholly in favour of the process by wUicli iSc.otluud was 
becoming an English kingdom. The reign of Alexandor told perhaiw less 
directly m favour of things specially^ English, but it worki'd slroiigly (mvards 
the more general object of bringing Scotland into llie eomiuon' eircli' of 
We, stern Christendom. The succession of David reunited the Scottish doniin- 
ions, and his vigorous rule of twonly-nine years brouglit (o i)erfec,|i„ii nil 
that his parents had begun. That lnm()u.s jirince was bound to j'hidand 
by every lie of clesccut, habit, and aninity. 

i. David, the groat reformer, the great civiliser, hut at tin' a-uiic 

time the bug who made the earlier life of Scotland a thilig of tlic nasi idl 
that W'as English, all that was Norman, was welcomed in [Jk' IhikI which 
was now truly a northern England,” imiouin.ii 

TV that the Scottish constitution as foriiiiilnled under 

David was in mality closely modelled upon the English sysIi'Hi ilint 
had developed under Henry I. Ho thinks, how'vi'v, th a i lai-lSl 1, m IV 
guaiY S which s ioulc have boon imposed on the givat vassals ai d l ai 1 , 
defect mtei-femd with the popular c forts for iiational i.id^imajim?.;'.'! ' ' 

fhaF'j Blown dunks that Davul’s saiutiiu('s.s has bei'ii exa'us'rap'd 
that he was purely selfish m his iniiovatiorm, that many thing.s ered'iii'd l<) 
hm by his over-ardent biographer Ailrcd, or Etheired,'* were renllv dn<' (o 
the spirit of the times working in all Europe. And he vi'gri' s l,li ‘1 , 

literary olTorvi'sceuco should have gi vrn 
b i th to no literature. From neither the eompieror nor thi' tioiKiiicri'd Iiik 
a line come down to us.” None the lo.ss Brown luhnii^ iimi n i,.; i ' 
made the Roman church the national church of Soolland nmi'l! 
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“ In the time of David the growth of feuclaliwu went on at the expense of 
the power and influence of the Celtic prinoosj who saw themselves snubbed 
and crowded out to make room for the king’s barons.” It is said to be 
matter of record that Margaret’s husband, King Malcolm, was obliged to act 
as interpreter between the queen and the moinbors of a council called in the 
year 1074 to settle certain clerical abuses — since the clergy could speak only 
the Gaelic language. But Celtic predominance seems not to have outlasted 
the reign of Donald Bain. 

For a fuller picture of David’s quiet revolution of Scotland, we may quote 
E. William Robertson’s brilliant estimate.^ 


The Great Aehmevxenls of David 1 

David was a good man as well as an able king. His faith was of the age, 
but his religion was from the heart, and there are. few who will not respect 
the feeling that prompted his dying wish to be carried to pray before the 
black rood of his mother. vStrict in the conception of his own religious duties, 
ho was exact in requiring from the ecclesiastical body a decorous abstinence 
from all internal broils and dissonsions, in return tor the immunities and 
external peace ho was zealous in insuring them, enforcing obedience, if neces- 
sary; though, it is said, that on one occasion ho was obliged to kneel to an 
obdurate churchman before ho could shame him into propriety. 

A_ kin<lly uinl warm-hearted disposition i.s kacenblc in ninny of his acts, 
and is cspocially displayed in his consideration and thoughtfulness for his 
poorer subjects. In accordance with a regulation often found in other codes, 
and which was probably a well-known and genoral maxim of law, no one 
was allowed to bring a lo,ssor cause into tho royal court of justice, except as 
an appeal from a lower court; yet in spite of this enactnumt, which he seems 
to have 1)0011 tho first to introduce into Scotliuid, ho appoiutod cortain days 
on wliich, like an eastern king of old, ho "sat in tho gate” to give audience 
to tho poor and tho aged; and ho would turn without a murimir from a hunt- 
ing party to examine tho appeal of a suppliant; if his decision was contrary 
to tlio expectations of his humble polltioners, kindly ondoavouring to convince 
Uiein of its justice — in loo many instances a thankless and hopeless undertak- 
ing. The poor and the defenceless, indeed, wore tho especial objects of his 
protection. 

Conciliation may bo ilcscribcd as tho leading principle of David's policy. 
Called in the prime of life to reign over a pcoino differing in race, in habits,^ 
and in language, and agreeing only in the perpetuation of hereditary feuds, 
ho <lclcrmino(l upon introducing, among his own subjects, tlic more orderly 
and settled system of government with which he and his brother Alexander 
were familiar during their Icngtlionod residence at the Anglo-Norman court ; 
and so ably wore his moasures conceived, and so judicious was his admixture 
of conciliation and authority in carrying out this project— which seems to 
have been culovlaincd by both brothors— that ho is said to have succeeded 
in establishing a moro durable slate of concord amongst the heterogeneous 
population of liis kingdom than existed at that period amongst people enjoy- 
ing far higher advantages. 

Pursuing tho policy inaugurated by his mother. Queen Margaret^ he en- 
couraged tho resort of foreign merchants to the ports of Scotland, insuring 
to native traders tho same advantages which they had enjoyed during the 
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reign of his father; whilst he familiarised his Gaelic nobles, in their attond- 
ance upon the royal court, with habits of luxury and n\agni{ic,{>u«i, roiuit- 
ting three years’ rent and tribute-according to the account of his ennUnii" 
porary Malmesbury^ — to all his people who wore willing to improve their 
dwellings, to dress with greater elegance, and to adopt Increased n'linement 
in their general manner of living. 

Even in the occupations of his leisure moments he seems to have wished 
to exercise a softening influence over his countrymen, for, like many men 
■of his character, he was fond of gardening, and ho deligliU'd in llx! indoc - 
trinating his people in tlie peaceful arts of liorticulturc', and in Hit! my.Mleriea 
of planting and of grafting. For similar rea.sons ho a(!(lulousIy proiuotc'd 
the improvement of agriculture, or rather, ;icvhaps, directed iucreastwl idU'u- 
tion to it. 

In consequence of his measures feudal castles began, ere long, to rephuxi 
the earlier buildings of wood and wattles rudely fortified by earth works; 
and towns rapidly grow up around the royal c!a.stfo.s ainl about (he prhu'ipal 
localities of commerce. The monasteries of Kelso, Jedburgh, Melrose, and 
Holyrood, with many another .stalely i)ile, also owed their first fouiulalioii 
to the fostering caro of David; for, indopcudcntly of hi.H religious zeal, Im 
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appi^ciatecl the oncouragemont alTordocl by Ruoh calal)Iisliiiioii(«^ In 
pacific arts it was his aim to introduce amongst his subji'cls. 'I'lie iirosiierifv 
of the country during the kst fifteen years of his reign (>.ont.vnsled ZiViiK 
With the miseries of England under the disastrous rule of Stephen' (Seallam^ 
became the granary from which lier ncighliour’s wa Is w o l.ml; » 
to thc court of Scotland’s king rcsoidcil the 

Sgl’ b Eng£|“'""“’‘™ ' Wmf l„ laS! 

Southera Scotland was the creation of David. He embellished !/ wfd. 

Anothei of the innovations upon ancient eu.stoin, traceable, apparently, 
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to the reigns of Alexander and David, though more particularly to tho reign 
of the latter king, was the introduction of the written charter as the necessary 
evidence of the right to freehold property. It was long before any of the 
northern nations attached importance to the written doenmonts, which 
were at the basis of the whole system of free rights, or property, held by 
Homan law. It can scarcely be doubted tliat David was the originator of 
that important change by which a fixed title to land was acquired, produci- 
ble, when necessary, in proof of ownership — a change which, in connection 
with the formal perambulation of boundax'ies, in the presence of “the good 
men and true," must have done much to put a stop to those constant disputes 
about proprietorship, which had hitherto been settled by the sword. 

David is often represented, in modern times, as tho exterminator of his 
fellow-countrymen, granting their lands to foreigners, and driving out the 
native Scottish race, or enslaving them beneath the yoke of alien masters — a 
course that could have hardly earned the character asoi-ibed to him by his 
friend and biographer, hlthelrcd, or Ailred,i' '* ho was beloved by his own 
people, the Scots, and feared by the men of Galloway.” It would be nearer 
the truth, perhaps, to de.scribc him as the groat confirmer of proprietary right 
throughout the settled portion of his kingdom. 

If David may bo looked upon as the regulator of the “two estates” — tho 
clergy, and the bai’onage and freeholders connected with tho land — lie may 
bo regarded as the founder of the “third estate” in Scotland, the actual 
creator of the free population connocied witli the towns. An intramural 
population was an anomaly amongst the people of the north, and in their 
okler codes no provision was made for a free proprietary dwelling in towns, 
land, and land oiilj', being connected with freedom and hereditary right. 
It was tlie Anglo-Norman Inirgh, with its feudal castle, and its civic popula- 
tion, distinct and separate from the garrison, which wa.s the model or tho 
burghs e-stablishod, or confirmed, by David beyond tho Tweed. It may 
bo doubted whether any free communities engaged in commerce, and occu- 
pying walled towns, were in existence much before this reign, even in tho 
Lothiaas, though the germs of such .societies may have existed at Scone, 
Edinburgh, Stirling, and other places, which wero of a certain importance 
at that early period. 

Complete .solf-govcrmnent, indeed, was conferred, from tho outset, upon 
tho Scottish burghers by a sovoroign who was desirous of attracting such 
a class to his kingdom; and the enlightened policy of David, together with 
tlio .slate of [icacc and pr().s)icrity which he secured for tho whole of tho north 
of England, as well ns for tho settled portion of his own kingdom, soon filled 
the walled towns, which rapidly sprung up on every side, with a crowd of 
willing settloivs from southern Britain and Elandons, who wore guaranteed 
tho cujoymc'nt of even more than tlio usual frccilom and privileges under 
tho royal protection. 

In 'imitation of their sovereign, the greater magnates, lay and eccloai- 
nstical, occasionally enfranchised their towns, or founded burghs, filling 
them with a class of freemen on a footing with tho royal burghers, though 
tho latter wore reckoned higher in the social scale, and were privileged to 
<lnclino tho challcngo of a incmher of a lessor burgh. 

The original burghers, as a class, were, with few exceptions, of foreign 
origin, emigrants from southern Britain, and not unfrcquenlly Flemings; 
ns in Berwick, where tho Flemings long dwelt apart ns a separate guild. 
It was long before, tho native element entered largely amongst the privileged 
civic population, clinging to Scottish customs and to tho rural districts, espe* 
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dally in tlie distant north, where the towns mvist have, IoUr fUo(«l out like 
commercial garrisons in a disaffected and not uiifnaiucntly a liostile coimlry. 

Not the least amongst tlio many changes intvodueed by Hit' hurghor claw 
beyond the Forth was the diffusion of the langimgo hith('i‘l() only npoken (o 
the southward of that river. It would bo difileult to oyorwlimalt! Uu' uliliiy 
of the bui'gher class to the Scotland of that period, or its inllin'ina! in proniof iiig 
tlie amelioration and prosperity of the country. 

Long before the death of Bcde‘ flagrant iibuKO.s had crept into the lOugli.sli 
church, and the, venerable historian laments the oouditieu into whi(di HU|.sfc 
of the monasteries had fallen throughout the doininionM of Norlluuuhria. 
Very similar causes to those which brought about such rosuits in I'lnglaiul were 
rife both in Ireland and in Scotland; and the Gaelic chuvdi had varied widely 

from its original form and sj)irit when it 
presented to the nslonislied ey(‘.s of tlie 
digiiifiod prelates of (Jio llomim eliuich in 
the twelfUi century a ifadiii'e, in wliieh llu' 
flbuae.s of oncroachiiu'iit iunl iiegleet had 
loft but the shadow of a long-forgotlen 
system of church government. 'I'lu' greater 
abbacies had become the. hevediinry up- 
panagc.s of powerful r(imilie.s where (hey 
were not ntill the ohjectH of hhwvdy von- 
tenlion; and the leading members of I he 
sophs, who filled the ofliccs of abhot, Imd 
somotimcH ceased oven lo lie in Hits Imlv 
orders. Tho Tennon lunds were le!i.‘’ell 
out as tho hereditary proia'rty of Itm )i(irti>!^ 
members gcnornlly of IIki same fiunilie;! 

. . that posscs.sfid the abliiu'.ics; whilst vast 

eomraumties of monks, that eastern peculiarity which formed so pidininenl 
a feature of the Gaelic church in her bo.st days, had <lwin(lh;(l into smatl 
bodies of Culdces,' the repre.scntatiVG3 of tho dorieal portion of the Itrothei- 
hood— the twelve companions .so invariably attending (be iililml.s of (he 
early period— who were frequently as romarkablo for tli(« amomit of (heir 
private wealtli as their prodcccssons, in the limes of (\>luml)ii am] Aidan, )tad 

disinterested reluctance to ac(|uii(< property id’ any 
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St, Amirowa. 


description. 

Each of the provinces that were originally iiule}i(>ndei)t must, at oui' 
curve, have possessed its own monasU'vy anil Ivishop; init as (lie di.st,riei Idmi's 
had sunk under llio domnuon of Uio .sujirotne sovi'i-eigu, bi.shotw eidiw 

s^dxwdiuato to, and depemkmt on, tlm 
& 1 1 so that only three, or at nuwt four e.xisted in 

the bijirof So'iS aiSug ui;. 'i;;;:! 

5 fbe Scottish church wtus Aie.vaudm'-s 

regiant of the ancient donation of the PictiMi A\mm to th(^ inoiiaM(orv nf 
Aidiow.; but mmy yom cl„p«,l Wore David ^ 
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measures which his brother had onlj' commoueecl. Five other bishoprics 
wore added to tlio four already existing, a2id the sees of Dunblane, Brechiji, 
Aberdeen, Ross, and Caithness were created, or revived, in districts where 
liitherto the abbacy rather than the bishopric had been predominant; but it 
was long before all the Scottish dioceses attained the footing of regularly 
established bishoprics, like tliosc of Glasgow and St. Andrews. 

With the revival of these sees by David the rule of discipline sancUoiiocl 
by the Roman church was introduced into the Scottisli raonasteries; and 
wherever the authority of the crown was paramount the numerous Culdce 
societies, which were scattered in every direction over the face of the country 
at the beginning of the lAvelfth century, were cither suppressed altogether 
or deprived of their most important privileges. 

Daml Compared mih Alfred ihe Orcai 

The influence of David upon his native country bos boon compared to 
tliat of Alfred upon England, and of Charlemagne upon a wider sphere, 
but in some respects it Avns of a different character. Alfred was the saviour 
of tho Anglo-Saxon race from complete subjection to the Danes, and though 
he can scarcely be called a king of England, he was tho real founder of the 
monarchy. Within the limils of his ancestral dominions, and of the rescued 
principality of English Mercia, be was tho revivor of lotions; the creator 
of a navy; the reformer of tlio army, upon which ho expended a third of 
his revenue; and, as tho builder of walled towns, he may in a certain sense 
he regarded as the originator of a buvghorhood; but, like Charlemagne, 
ho was a collector and not a maker of laws, the constitutional institutions 
>vhich havo been attriinitod to him belonging, unquestionably, to other 
periods. Ills was a jrolicy of dohmeo, not of aggrandisoraent — not oven of 
amalgamation beyond the, limita of tlic Anglo-Saxon jaeo — of defence, by 
sea and on land; of roiioval.ion rather than of innovation, for it was not an 
(M'a for the dcvolopmont of great constitutional ehango.s. 

But Davicl was a mighty innovator, scarcely i-eviving anything except 
bishopi'ics; an{l_oven hi his coole.sia.sliefd policy, hi all other respects, ho 
was equally an innovator. lie, instituted a feudal court, a fp.udal nobility, 
and feudal tenures governing tho country upon feudal principles; for the 
great dignitaries of Ihe, court, in his lime, were not merely the holders of 
honorary oflici's, Imt the actual minislers of the crown. IIo introduced tho 
charter inio general use, conlirming proprio.lavy right throughout the king- 
dom, tlin earJ.s and fjwlioJdcis by ancient yeottj,‘!Ji tcmiiv, henccfoHh stand- 
ing, side by side, with the new imblcsso and their vavassons, until all differ- 
ence insensibly disappciared. IIo created a burgherhood, and laid down a 
novel code of law, by which tho earlier system was gradually superseded 
liy tho principle still acknowledged — “ tho verdict of the neighbourhood.” 

“Augustus found Romo brick, and loft her marlrle”; but David found 
Hcotlarrd Imilt of wattlo.s, and loft her framed in granite, castles and mon- 
aslorios studding tho land in every direction. IIo found her a pastoral country, 
and before the close of his reign she is described as the granary of her neigh- 
bours; and though the expressions of Ailrcd or Etholrccl-P are pi’obably exag- 
gerated, as an exporting country she must have made considerable progress 
in agriculture. England may trace the germs of her monarchy to Alfred, 
unci of tho union of her people under ono sovereign, though it was certainly 
not consummated in Alfred’s Lime. First amongst the Cfcsars of the Western 
Empire stands Charlcraagno, scarcely, however, tho originator of tho mighty 
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results of thnt revival which still continue to influence the continent of Europe. 
But of feudal and historical Scotland^ of the ScotlaiKl which countH ]'l<lin- 
burgh amongst her fairest cities, and Glasgow, as well as Perth mul Aheixh'en, 
of the familiar Scotland of Bruce and of the Htiinrts, David was unfiuestioiuihly 
the creator. ’iVith the close of the eleventh oenlnry ancient Gaelic Alban 
gradually fades into the background, and before the middle of the twcilfth, 
modern Scotland has already risen into existence, “ 
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“The real golclon ago of Scollnnd— iho time of poaco with Eng 
land, of plonty in Iho laud, of foreign tmdo nonriahing, of lutomal 
noaco, of law and ju«tl(*(!— waa iho pca-lod of a full century fidlow- 
fng tliO Irmly boUvoou William Ihu Lion and Tlichard Cmtii' do Lion, 
comprohondlng tho ruign of WilHivin and iho long loigua of iho sec- 
ond and I Idl'd AloMuuhu's.”— OoBito iNNicsd' 

MAUiOUI IV, ^'TUW MAIDION" (U6»-iini) A.D.) 

MalcoTjM tv, at the ag(! ot twelve years, suceoedod to his excellent grancl- 
I'alher, David I, Ur)H. Jieing a Celtic prince, succeeding to a people of whom 
tlui gr(‘at proportion were C('lls, ho was inaugiiralG<l at Scone with the jjcculiar 
(U'renionies belonging to the Scioto-Ii'ish race. In compliance with their 
aiicionl (lustnins, lu', was placed iiiion a fated stoiio, dedicated to this solemn 
UH<i, and brought for that purpose', from Ireland by J'’ergu.s, the son of Erie. 
An Iro-Seottish or lliglilaud bard also stepped forward, and chanted to the 
}^)iuiple a Oaelio iKiniii, containing the catalogue of the young king’s ancestors, 
from the resign of tlu' same Fergus, fonndcr of the (lyna.sty. The poem has 
l)oen fortuiiaiely pre.s('rveil, and must not be considered in the light of one 
of Cibber’s l)irtuday odes. On the, contrary, it was an exposition from the 
king to tlie pciople of the royal descent, in virtue of which he claimed their 
obedience, and l»eavrt a Hudiciontly aoeurato conformity with other meagre 
(loeunuints on the sauu! .sul)j(!ct, to enabk'. modern antiquaries, by comparing 
IIm! lusts, to form a rcigular catalogue of these barbarous kings or kinglets of 
the. Dalriadic raccu 

'rh(3 Celtic, bard wius usually a genealogist or seammhic, nml the display 
of his talenls was often exhilntod in the recital of versified pedigrees. iJi a 
burlesciue poem, called the Ilowlai, such a character is introuuccd in ridicule. 
It was wntlon in the reign of lames II, when all rovorcncc for the bardic 
profession was lo.st, at least in the JjOwland.s. 

In Malcolm’B I'lngn the lortls of the Hebrides, who were in a state of inde- 
poudonco, Honrccily acknowledging oven anomiiml allegiance either to the crown 
of Scotland or that of Norway, though claimed by both countries, began to 
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give much annoyance to the western coasts of ficoUaml, to which th('ir liglilr 
amecl galleys or birlins and their liabits of ])iracy gave great facilities. 
Somerlecl was at this time lord of the isles, and a fro(iucnt leader in Hiioh in- 
cursions. Peace was made with this turbulent chief in 1153 ; but in IKi-l, 
ten years after, Somerled was again in arms, and foil, attempting a ({('.scent 
at Renfrew. 

Malcolm IV's transactions with Henry II of iCnglnnd wore of git'aler 
moment. Henry had sworn (in 1149) that if ho cv('r gained the English 
ciwvn he would put the Scottish king in pos.scssion of (larlislo and of all 
the country lying between Tweed and Tyne; but, wlion socurcly sealed on 
the throne, instead of fulfilling his obligation, he endeavoured to de)priv(>. 
Malcolm of .such possessions in the northern counties as y(!t romaiiK'd to liim, 
forgetting his obligations to his great-uncle David, aiu'l hi.s ndivtionsliip In 
the young king his grandson, Tho youtli and ino.xperi('nee of Malcolm 
seem on this occasion to have boon circumvented by tho .sagacity <tf Ih'iiry, 
who was besides, in point of power, greatly suiiorior to tlai young IScottisli 
prince. Indeed, it would appear that the I'lnglish sovereign had a('(jiiir(!il a 
personal influence over his kinsman of which lus Scottish sul)j('(!l,s ha(i reii.soii 
to be jealous. Malcolm yielded lo Henry all Ins j)(),s,s('ssiijjis jn CitinberlmKl 
and Northiunbcrland; and when it is considcit-d that his gmndfatiu'r David 
had not been able to retain them with any secure hold, (>,von wIk'H Miiglaud 
was distracted with tlio civil wars of Stephen and Matilda, it must be owned 
that his descendant, opposed to Henry IT m his plcnitu(l(i of imdispnU'd t)ow('r 
had little chance lo make his claim good. 

He also did homage for Lothian, to the groat scandal of Heottish liislor- 
lans, who, conc(3iving hig doing so affected tho cjiic-stion of Kcottisli iiKiejM'ii- 
dence, arc much disposed to find the Lothian, for which tlu' hoiiiagp' was 
rendered, m Leeds or some other place, different from the real Loltiinn’wliicli 
they considered an original part of Hcotland. Jhit this arisc's from JJieiV 
entertaining: the erroneous opinion that Lothian lioro, in Malcolm TV’s lime 
the same character of an integral part of .Scotland wliicli it has long ('xliib- 
jtecl. Homage was done by the Scottish king.s for Lotliian, simiilv he('aiiM' 

It had been a part pr moiety of Northumberland, C{'(Ic(l liy Matluli' Dudel, i, 
Northumborland, to Malcohn H, on (‘(mdition of ainily mal 
support m war, for which, as f(iu(lal insUtutioiw gaiiu'd ground, h'udal lumiai-e 
was the natural substitute and emblem. ‘>ome(,( 

Besides the cession of his Nortlumibrian ]i(),s,sesHi()iis, Mahiolm Heems (o 
h.ye attached himsd to Italy tl |,c™„.,ny; „„d l„ l.aV,, cldSli;! I™,,,'," 

of mtiraacy which, when it exists Ixitwcmi a iiowcrfnl anil a wrakn' 

seldom fails to be dangoroiis to the indepeii(lcnc(^ of lalUu\ Thi^ sLtlislI 
king was knighted by Henry in 1J59, and attended and si'rved in hut cimi 
paigns m France tif he was recalled by the hirnurrenmnsto 
subjects, who declared they would not permit lOnglish inllu('uc(' to jin'domin'ili' 
m their councils. Malcolm’s return and pr('S(nict, in n di^ 

faction which had well-mgh broken out into open nmliiiy. ![(> wii.s ahio mic.. 
cessful in putting down insurrections in the (h'taclied mid tmir ii.ilt.ii h i ! 
provmccs o Qalloway and Moray. Matal ^ a . 

age of twonty-tar ycara. Tlio.,gl. hinvo in ImMIc, h i « i , ,7 

course with ftary to have been lloxiblo and yichihw il, 

his hSitai'Shi of M‘ssrtt‘a/Ta i* 
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WILLIAM THE lAON (HC&*iau A.H.) BECOMES AN ENGLISH CATTIVE 

William, bi'otlior of Malcolm IV, sHCceeiled bim, and “vvas crowned in 
1166. He instantly solicited from Henry the restitution of Northumberland, 
an<l disgusted with the English monarch when it was refased him, opened 
a negotiation with Franco, this being the first authentic account of that 
intorcoiu'sc between the countries ■which an idle legend imputes to a league 
botwcou Acliay or Achaius, king of Scots, and the celebrated Charlemagne, 
and liy which the latter monarch is idly said to have taken into his pay a 
body of .Scottish lucvcenarics, 

William took advantage of the family discords of Homy 11 to lend that 
prince’s sou Richard assistance against his father. The Scottish king oh- 
tallied from the insurgent prince a grant of the earldom of Northumherland 
as far as the Tyuo. William in 1173 invaded Northumberland without any 
marked success. In the subsequent year he renewed the attempt, which 
terminatod most disastrously, The Scottish king had stationed himself 
before Alnwick, a fovlross fatal to his family, and was watching the motions 
of the garrison, while his numerous and disorderly army plundered the 
country. Meantime a band of those uovthcrn barons of England, whose 
ancestors had gained the Battle of the Standard, had arrived at Ncw’castlo, 
and sallied out to scour the country. They made about lour hundred horsc- 
imm, and had ridden out upon adventure, concealed by a heavy morning 
mist. A retreat was advised, as they became uncertain of their way; but 
Bernard do Baliol exclaimed, that should they all turn in’idlc, ho alone would 
go on and preserve his honour. They advanced, accordingly, somewhat at 
random. 

The mist suddmily cleared away, and they di.scoverod the battlements of 
Alnwick, and found themselves close to a body of about sixty horse, with whom 
William the Kcotlish king wa.s patrolling the country. At first ho took the 
hlngUsh for a part of his own army, and wiien undcoolvcd said boldly, “Now 
sluill we see who are good knights,” and charged at the licad of his handful of 
followers. 

He wn.s unhorsed and made prisoner with divers of his principal fol- 
lowers. 'il'ho northern barons, afraid of a ro.scuo from tho numerous Scot- 
tish army, retreated with uU speed to Newcastle, bearing with them their 
royal ('.ujitivii. William was prosciitcd to Henry at Northampton with his 
legs lied beneath tho liorso'a belly; unworthy usage for a captive prince, the 
near relation of his victor. 


THE TltWATV OE FALAISE (IH'I A.D.) MAKES SCOTLAND A DEPENDENT 

KINGDOM 

Wo may roa.sonal)ly supposo^ that, with his vindLctivo feelings towards 
his prisoner, Thmry TI was not likoly to part with him unless upon the most 
sevi've terms, and the loss of tho king was so complete a derangement of the 
sy.stem of government, u.s it then existed in »Scotlnud, that the Scottish no- 
bility and clergy coiiRoulcd that, in order to obtain his freedom, William 
should become the liegeman of Henry, and do homage for Scotland and all his 
other territories. Before this disgraceful treaty, which was conclnclocl at 
Falaiso in Normandy, in Doceinbor, 1174, the kings of England Imcl not the 
semblance of a right to exact homage for a single inch or . Scottish ground, 
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Lothian alone excepted, which was ceded to Malcolm IT, as has btKsn vop<ial- 
edly mentioned, by grant of tlic Northumbrian oarl lOadulf. 

All the other component parts of what is now tormed Hcolland hiul oomc 
to the crown of that kingdom by right of conquest, without having bcicn d('.- 
pendent on England in any point of view. The Pictish tcrritori('.H had b<>eu 
united to those of the Scots by the victories of Kenneth Ma(‘fi!pin(?; Moray 
had reverted to the Scottish crown by the success of Malcolm IT in repelling 
tho Danes; Galioway had also been reduced to tho Hcollisli sway without (he 
aid or intervention of England; and Strathclyde was suhje(!le<l und<>r Iliu' 
circumstances. A feudal dependence could only have l)c«m erealt'd by <■<>«- 
sion of land winch had originally beon English, or by restoring (hal. wliieii 
liad been conquered from Scotland. But England could havt', no titlii to 
homage for provinces which, having novor possc6.sod, I'higlaud <‘()ul(l not c(>d(', 
and having never conquered, could not restore. 

Now, however, by tho Treaty of Ealaiso, the king of I'higlnnd was 
declared lord paramount of the Avholo kingdom of Hcotland; a miwimble exam- 
ple of that impatience which too often cltaraclerkid tho Seottisli eouimilN. 

An attempt was made at tho same time to subjee.t the Scottish e.lmreh to 
that of England, by a clauso in tho same treaty, (h'clnring tlial. the former 
should be bound to tho latter in sucli subjection as had been due and paid 
of old time, and that the English church should enjoy l.liat .siiprcmacv whieh 
in justice she ought to possess. Tho Scottish ehurclmicii ('Xiilaiiied (his 
provision, which was formed with studied ambiguity, as h'lwiiig the whole 
question entire, since they alleged that no supremacy had laxm yiehled in 
former times, and that nono was justly due. But tho civil urtiiilo of huIi- 


brother David, earl of Huntingdon, and twenty-one Scottish iiolile.s W(>n> siir- 
rendered as hostages to tho same effect. Homage for liroail Hcotland was hi 
fact rendered at York according to the lenour of the treaty, and (lie king's 
personal freedom was then obtained. j> ivuiks 

principal traiisnctioiis of William’s reicii afler his i-eh-aso 
tj I hedsaU.of He.uynofB,„to„ci,,,millinBOuly»,nK^ 

Galloway, winch argued the total barbiiri(,y ,Vf ilio inliabitaiKs. 

UICIIAIID C<EUH im LION llELHAKES .SCOI'LANJ) (UWUn) 

The frontier castles of Roxburgh ami Berwick still lemaim'd in nos 
session of the English at the death of Ilenry I). ()u Urn siS 

Mass Si: 



William had aumugc as iviaicolin, t u> t' ( (‘r lirolber of 

equal to onclumdrcd thousand 

leading Richard to renounce tho! advimtaffoi ‘ V'" 

ths moment of WfUiem-e mWortune wore® 
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of Richard probably remembered that the invasion of Northumberland and 
the battle of Alnwick took place in consequence of a treaty betwixt William and 
himself ; and ho might think himself obliged in honour to relieve his ally of 
some part, at least, of the ill consequences which had followed his ill-fated 
attempt to carry into effect their agreement. (2) Richard being on the point 
of embarking for the Holy Land, a large sum of money was of more impor- 
tance to him than the barren claim of homage. (3) It was of the highest 
consequence that the TSnghsh king, bound on a distant expedition with the 
flower of his army, should leave a near-bordering and warlike neighbour i-ather 
in tho condition of a grateful ally than of a sullen and discontented vassal.' 

The money stipulated for tho rcilomption of the national independence of 
Scotland was collected by an aid granted to tho king by the nobles and the 
clergy; and there is I’cason to think that, in part at least, the burden descended 
on tlio inhabitants in the .shape of a capitation tax. Two thousand marks 
remained due when ]lichard himself became a prisoner, and were paid by 
William in aid of the lion-hoartod prince's ransom. 

Domestic dissensions in his distant provinces, all of them brought to a 
happy conclusion by his skill and activity, are the most marked htstorlcal 
events in William's after-reign. Some misunderstanding with King John of 
England occasioned tho levying of forces on both sides; but by a treaty entered 
into betwixt the princes tho causes of complaint were removed, William 
ngreoing to pay to John a sum of fifteen thousand marks for good-will, it is 
said, ai\d for certain favourable conditions. William died at Stirling in 1214, 
aged soyenty-two, after a long and active reign of forty-eight years [the 
longest in Scottish history]. 

WilVuun derived his cognomen of tho Lion from his being the first who 
adopted that animal as the armorial bearing of Scotland. From this emblem 
tho chief of the Seotli.sh heralds is called Lion king at arms. Chivalry was 
hist gaining ground in Scolland at this time. 

William tho Lion was a legislator, and his laws arc prosorvod. He was 
a .strict, almost a severe administrator of justice. The blot of William’s 
reign was his rashness at Alnwick, and tho precipitation with which ho bar- 
tered the indopendcnco of Scotland for his own liberty. But his dexterous 
negotiation with Richard I enabled him to recover that false step, and tO' 
leave his kingdom in the same condition in which ho found it. By Ids wife, 
Ermongardo do Beaumont, William had a son, Alexander, who succeeded him. 
By illicit intrigues ho loft a numerous family.'* 

wit,mam’s coni-'Liot with Tina pope 

An event requiring to bo noticed in tho reign of William is a remarkable 
contest in which he was engaged Avith the court of Romo. It began in 1178, 
when, on tlio death of Ricliard, bishop of St. Andrews, tire chapter elected 
as his successor John Scot, an Englishman of distinguished learning. The 
nomination of a bisliop by the chapter, without the royal consent, was a 
stretch of occlosiastical autliority Avldch had never been quietly submitted 
toj oitlior in England or Scotland, although any actual conflict beiween the 
claims of_ tho spiritual and the temporal powers had usually been avoided 
by the king and the chapter uniting in the election of the same person. 

[' Tiio wisdom ot tlds niTniiffomonl was provod by tho fact that for moro than one liim- 
tired yonra there did not occur one serious quarrel botwoon tho two countries.— P. Humb 
Buowh,*'! 

J(. W.— VOT^. XXX. H 
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But in the present case William had a iiarticulnr inotiyo for nmkini' a Htiunl 
against the clerical encroachment, having doslinccl the wh' for Ilugn, hin 

ohaplam.^^^^ arm of St. James,” he passionaloly oxchitm('(\, wh<ni be heard 
of the election made by the cliapter, "vvliile I live, John Scot shall luivcr lx* 
bishop of St, Andrews 1 ” He innnortialoly seized Ibo rnytumes of thti hop, 
and disregarding the appeal of John to Rome, made Hugh b<' consei’mlcd, 
and put him in possession. When the pope, Aloxnnih'r 111, oamadh'd Uph 
appointment, and John \va,s the following year conseeraleil in oljedumce to 
the papal mandate, William inslauUy hanWied him from the kingdom. 
The pope, on this, resorted to the strongest mensure.H: lie laid the < lii_Ha-.se 
of St. Andrews under an interdict; ho commamleil Ihe Brollwli olergy within 
eight days to instal John; soon after ho ordered them le (>xi-ommunit-ute 
Hugh; and, finally, ho granlod Icgnlino powers over SeoUand to llio iiveli- 
blshop of York, and authorised that prelate, and the, bishop (if Durli.nui, to 
excommunicato the king of Scotland, and to lay tlie whole kingdom under 
an interdict, if the king did not forthwith ])iit John in pi'accabli' |io.s>(c,>.siiin 


of the .see. 

Still William was inflexible on the main point. _ Ih' elh'ri'd lo mal«' .lohn 
chancellor, and to give him any other biahe\>rie whieh slumhl hewmu* vacant; 
but this was the only conco.-ssion ho would make. 'WIu'H tli(‘ urehlii.-^ilmii of 
York and tho bishop of Durham called upon tUo clergy of the diocew of Si. 
Andrews to yield obedience to John under pain of ausponsion, Im liuniHlicd all 
who complied with that summons. At last tho two pvelah'H wi-ul to tUu 
full extent of tlmiv tremendous _powors, and nctuully pronounced wmicneo 
of excommunication against WlUlam, and Uud the klugduiu uC Scutlaud 
under an interdict. 

But at thus point the death of Aloxauclor (in August, USl) pri'vcutcd 
further consequences. William lost no time in making npplh'ulion lo tlii' 
new pope, Lucius III, who consented to revonso tho Houteuw' of ('xcomimmi- 
cation, and to recall the interdict. Tho affair \vn.s ended by llu' jiopi' liiuusi-lf 
nominating Hugh to the bishopric of St. Andrews, and John lo lhat of Dun- 
kelcl, and so, to use tho words of Lord Ilaile.s,® "making that Ids deed, which 
was the king's will.” Lord Hailes ohserves that William, in (he obs(iiiu(e 
stand he made on this occn.sion against Pope Alexaudf'r, "ki-ciiis (o linvo 
been proud of opposing to the uttcrmo.sl that pontiff Ixd'ore wlioiii Ids con- 
queror, Henry, had bowed.”^ 


ALEXANDER II (ISlUaitl A.D.) A'r IVAE WITH JOHN OE 

It was at a moraontous period of English history that Aloxandt-r n-seended 
the throne, for it was tho era in which the haroius of ICnglainl wrung from l lie 
fears of their dastard sovereign tho groat charter of Dioir liberlie.s. 'rim 
barons of the north, who were conspicuous in tlie ranks of t in* disarfi'clt-d, 
easily obtained the assistance of the young king of yeollaiul by a promi.se 
or the northern C()untie3._ Alexander had already (useapod a diiuger from 
another quarter, which might olhcrwiso have intorfcnxl willi tix' jiKxlilnletl 
alliance. The accession of a youthful prince to the tlirono of iS(,-(}|,lnud luui 
watvwallybem the signal for a renewal ol the disturhanecH iu llie norlli itud 
wesk a brother of the last MacWilllam who, like Ids father, boro the name 
?Lt * appearing in Moray with Kcmneth Madlelh. 

everf was^bdef ^Surcs in history. Their career, how- 
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Towards the iniddlo of October Alexander crossed the borders; and 
while his army was occupied with an inelTcctual investment of Norham, ho 
received the homage of the barons of Northumberland at Felton, where 
Eustace dc Vesci, by the presentation of a white wand, formally made over 
the three northern counties to his royal kinsman. John was now fast ap- 
proaching Scotland, burning to vent his wrath upon Alexander for adhering 
to the cause of the vevoUed nobles. The Yorkshire barons laid wasto their 
lands, and tendered their allegianeo to Alexander on the very day on which 
John burned the town of Werk. Morpeth, 

Mitford, and Alnwick had already been 
destroyed; Berwick and Roxburgh were 
carried by storm, Haddington and Dunbar 
soon sharing the same fate. 

His own ravages, however, and the 
policy of the Yorkshire barons, prevented 
John from penetrating further than Had- 
dington, for he was soon obliged to retire 
from a district in which his troops would 
have perished hefor<» long for want of sub- 
sistence. 

The month of F(!bruary found the 
Scottish army engaged in retaliating upon 
Cumberland the ravage.s inflielod upon the 
fertile plains of the Ijothians; a body of 
lawless irregnlars, imitating the conduct of 
the foreign mercenaries at the abbey of 
Coldingham, by p<!rpetrating a similar out- 
rage at Ilohueultium. After the arrival 
of I<ouis of Franco, Aloxaiulor, \vho had 
n'turnod to Scotland, again crossed the 
frontk'r, pos-scssed himself of Ciurlislc, a 
town always Inclined towards tho Scottish 
connection, and uniting his forces with tho 
retainers of the northern barons, traversed 
tho whole length of England to Dover, to 
Icivdor his homage to tlie French prince as suzerahr of his fiefs in England. 
During the march tO'Wurds Dover tho lands of tho confederates wore carefully 
protected from harm, the vengeance of tho allies being roaorvccl especially for 
the pariiisans of John, who, sc territories wore harried without mci’oy whilst 
reconnoitring Bornai’d Castle. As tho confederates passed Lincoln they car- 
rioil tho town by storm, putting the garrison of tho castle to ransom; and 
on nniching London a clo.so allianco wjis concluded between tho French 
and Me-(tttish princes and the barons, all pledging tiiomsclves, at a con- 
f(ii'<uui{5 hekl ill tho capital, never to eonoludo a peace with their mutual 
fon which should not embraces all and each of the contracting parties. 

Ill the confusion ensuing uiimi John’s death, which occurred shortly after- 
wards, the followers of Alexander and the northern barons are said to have 
pluiuh'red the camp of tho very army with which tho deceased king had 
mtondod to intercept their rotuvn. After a protracted investment of the 
castle of Carlisle, tho garrison surrendered on promise of their lives; and 
the fort at TVeedmouth, of which John scoma to have ordered the recon- 
struction after tho capture of Berwick, was destroyed by the Scots about the 
same time, ■ . 
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In the following May Alexander, again entering J'liigland, eonuneneed 
the investment of Mitford Castle; but u])on. learning the result of the dis- 
astrous battle of Lincoln, raising the siege, ho retired into Scotland witlmvd, 
engaging in further hostilities. He now received int('llig('nee of llui 
between Henry and Louis, a clause in thoir treaty extending its proviHiojw 
to the Scottish king, on condition of returning all eomiu<’.sls nuul(> during 
the late war; and as his acquisitions were liiniUul to the. town luid eiiH(l(> 
of Carlisle a reconciliation between the young kings aviih elTecdc'd without 
difficulty, and a peace was speedily arranged. 

Accordingly, m the beginning of Deceiubcr, 12 17, Alexaiuh'r wa.s l elensed 
at Berwick from the excommunication which he had ineumal thruugl!; sup- 
porting the cause of Eiij^lish liberty^ and the Irarons, and before (Jte <']o.s(' of 
the same month he received investiture at Northampton of Ihe Honour of 
Huntingdon and his other English fiefs and dignilarh's, jK'rforming houiuge 
ill the usual manner. His kingdom, however, still eontinued uudi'r (Ii(< iup'r- 
diet, and though their king appears to have eneoiuilenMl litlle dillleully in 
appeasing the anger of the Church, the Hcuttisli p('o[>l(> were juit liunlly 
absolved from the conaoquonces of tlioir sovereign’s jHtliey until tliey Imd 
largely contributed to the emolument of the legate ( hialo.'' 

In 1222 the king was engaged in subduing a mlK'lliou in Argyll; and in the 
pine year was obliged to visit Caitlme,ss, wluire the bishop hail hei'u lausted 
in ms house by the connivance of tlic earl of the same county, hi I22H it 
was the district of Moray which was discontentwl and diHlurhed liv the 
aelnevemonts one Gillescop^ who was put down nn<l oxeculed jiy lh(‘ elTorPi 
of the em'l of Buchan, justiciary of Scotland. Tn I2:ii (!ailluie.s.s wiliu'ssed 
a second tragedy similar to that of 1228, only the imrls of the perrormer.i 
'Tn bishop or his i-elaiuers who iminli-ied the earl 

of Caithness and burned his castle. This called for and received fiiNh elite:- 
tisement. 


In 1233 now tumults arop among uio v;(!iU(! munlillant.s of ^tcollatid. 
Alan, lord of Ualloway, died, leaving three daughh'rs. T'lti' king wim desir- 
ous of dividing the region amongst them as heirs jiortioner.s, inliabilaul.s 
withpood, m arms, the partition of llioir country, lieing ri'solved it ahuiild 

Ti ‘'f lh(i king wa.H to luea). 

the strength of tins grpt principality, and ereuto three eliielVi who luUdil he 
naturally expected to be more dopeiident on tlu, cn.wu than a .Jh.gle . 'ver' 

letl an army against the iusurgeuls 

^ ^ iiwurgc' it Cellie, hubieiTi 

in defence of the aduuuistrati.un'f jusi ilm 
ni^Vo alienate the districts in which (hey teek 

I ap from the royal power and authority; and the ti'inuorary sulaui'^'Hioii nf 

ii'S 

ot'lght “• “I I'te fettart ,131; ™ 


* Jo sulfl 111 i{)i, 111 jirluco au8si — 
Jo 81113 lo flciunour cl a Oouoy, 
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Alexander died in the zenith of a prosperous career, and in the full ■vigour 
of manhood, for he had not yet completed his fifty-first year. He was a 
prince posscs.sing many high and noble qualities. By dividing the vast pos- 
sessions of the carls of Co-itlmess, by confirming and supporting the native 
earls of llos-s, and by enforcing the royal authority throughout Argyll, ho 
effectually broke up the dangerous confederation in the north and west that 
had so frequently menaced the throne of his predecessors, and no outbreak 
in favour of MacWilliam, or MacHeth, signalised the accession of his youthful 
son. But though in pursuance of his favourite object — the consolidation 
of his kingdom — ho was ready to enforce submission throughout the remotest 
Highlands, lie was equally anxious to preserve peace upon his southern 
frontier; and thougli in his early years tho in0uonco of Eustace do Vosci 
<Irow him into tho confederacy against John, after liis alliance with Henry 
ho never willingly disturbed the aniicablo relations of the two countries. 
Whenever any dispute arose between the kin;g.s, Henry was invariably tho 
agpiressor, though tho bearing of Alexander, on all occasions, afford.? .suflicient 
ovidonco that no unworthy fears prompted his dc.siro for peace. 

Tho reign of the second Alexander was in many respects au era of pros- 
]iority and advance, for his policy was peaceful, not aggressive, and directed 
principally to the internal araolioratiou of his kingdom. 

AL13XANDRR HI (1210-1880 A.D.) IS OVRllAWED BY HENRY OP ENGLAND 

Hcotlnnd was rapidly advancing in church and state; but though a dis* 
affoclecl party no longer aimed at supiiorling a rival candidalo for tho throne, 
the spirit which had animated tho conduct of the Scottish nobles was displayed 
under another form, and they now sought to influence that authority which 
they had formerly boon inclinoil to r(',sist. From this reign may bo dated 
tlio rise of those two great parties who, so contentions long disturbed the peace 
of the country, and hardly were tho ashes of Alexander deposited in their 
last resting place at Melrose, before the animosity of the rival factions, kindling 
over tho very grave of thoir sovereign, carried strife and dissension into the 
court of his youtliful siuiccssor.'/ 

BcoLland began now to bo threatened also by the intriguc.s of tlie English 
monarch Henry III, who, in tho year 1233, had atteinptod by his agents at 
Home to have the validity of Alexantlor it’s coronation questioned, and to 
procure a papal ackuowledgmont of the dependence of that kingdom on 
the English crown. After some ilisjuites and negotiations, tho two kin^ 
had agreed in 1237 to au adjustment of their mutual pretensions, and it 
was settled Unit, in eomiiensatiou for all Alexander's claims, hosiiould receive 
lauds to the anunmt of two hundred jionnds a year in Northumberland and 
Oumherlaud, and thereupon ho swore fealty to King Henry for tho lands lio 
held in lOiigland, aocordiug to tho ancient jiraclico. 

Scotlaiul was now a .second time to bo governed by an infant king. It 
iva.s now that the king of England atloniiilod more openly to enforce his 
claim to h'udal superiority ov(n‘ Scotland, and no sooner wa.s ho informed of 
tho (loath of Alexander JI than he made his application to the pope that the 
coronation of Alexander III might be iulordlctcd until Henry III of England 
should have given hi.s consent. Tho opposition of tho pope was anticipated 
and counteracted by hurrying tho coronation; but objections were raised 
even at homo, Tho day fixed for tho coyomony, tho 13th of July, 1249, 
was consklorod, according to the superstitious calendar of the age, an upr 
lucky day; and according to the practice of chivaby ono who; like the young 
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king of Scotland, had not been knighted was ljicapa])I(i of nsocnding tlu% 
throne before that ceremony liad been jXirformod. tt was usual for a priiuai 
to be linightecl only by a king, but the difficulty in this case was overcome by 
the boldness of Walter Coinyn, carl of Meutoith, who insisted that I he ai’ch- 
bishop of St. Andrews should finst kniglit and then crowJi (he Ix'ir to the 
throne; and the primate, calling to mind the example of Av(“hUish((i) Ausehu, 
who had knighted William Ilufus, acted on the carl’s suggc.slion. Tlu^ coro- 
nation oath was explained to tlio young king in Latin and French: and to 
give the ceremony still greater solemnity, wlaai ho was placs'd ou th(> fated 
stone, a Gaelic seanachie, or Highland l)ai.’d, with a voucvtdih'. Inaivd anti luinvy 
locks, and covered with a scarlet robe, knelt before him and recited the royal 
genealogy in the language of his Celtic subjects. 

Thus every precaution was taken to .slrongthen tlu! claims of tlui young 
monarch to the allegiance of his sulijccts; yet his reign was (tiU! roiilimtcd 
scene of intiiguc abroad and faction at home, which ev(‘ut\ndly brought 
great calamities on his unfortunate country. In 12t)I, Alcxaiah'r lU married 
Margaret, the daughter of Henry III of JOnglaiid; and on Dial oecaston, 
while resident at the Kaglisli court, lie did homage to Henry for his I'higlisli 
lands; yet, when pressed to do homage for the kingdom of i^eolland, he con- 
Irivcd to ovadc the demand by re]n‘csouting that ho came Ihcrc to 1«* mm- 
ried, and not to treat of affairs of state, and that lie could not lulu^ sucli an 
important stop as that now proposed to him without the approbation of his 
great council. Nevertheless, Aloxandcv allowed himself to lie iulluciu’i'd by 
h^ father-in-Inw, who from this thno took an officious int('rc.st in Scottish 
affairs, which giwo. great offence to the inluibilanta of that ldiig<lom, and 
raised up divisions and factions which (‘.oiitiuucd long to distrac’ ' 



of tl^ king and queen that they might rule in their natiii's. The fuel ion of 
the Goinyns, which included most of the greatest families in .Mcollaml, cn- 
doavoured to strengthen themaolvo.s by forming an ullimicn witli I he M’clsli 
who were then in arms against tlicir English neighbours; ami llciirv, !icli.>v’ 
mg that his best policy was to yieUI, agreed, in mn, to the formaHon of a 
regency m Scotland, which, by comprehending tiie cliicffi of (he scvi'ral fac^ 
tions, satisfied them all and produced a temporary pac.ificntinn. AIcxiuiiI.t 
and his queen paid not unfrequciit visits to the I'luglisli (murt, at which llu^ 



THE NOnSR INVASION OP IIAKON lllOI’UliSMD (IC(19 A 0.) 

for threatened with a formldahle invasion hv Ibilioji 

i' ir ^ ^l‘« iiH.nu'iit hv tlu- iji!(-r- 

pi’ctciico wa.s to support (iu^ inti-rcsffi 

nl It tZf- IZ • " f't wniml policy 

of tlm Scottish kings for some yearn to undormino. In 12(1:1 Halvou -loiican-l^ 
on the Scottish coast with one of the most formidable fleets that filill avi-r 
left the shores of Norway, and proceeding to the mouth of llif> mi 

tempted to effect a lauding in thi Bay of L-gs on the 2ud of Oelohlw l’ >(V " 
The weather was very tempestuous, which rcndcrcil it impossible, for ilili 
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Norwegian army to land in a body, and made tho disembarkation exceed- 
ingly difficult and dangerous under any circumstances; while on the present 
occasion the Scottish army, encouraged by the providential state of the 
weather, opposed them with resolute bravery. 

Tho Norwegians renewed the attempt to land day after day, till, discour- 
aged by repeated defeats and the loss of groat numbers of their warriors, 
they found themselves obliged to relinquish their design, and to put to sea 
again with tlieir shattered navy, Hakon led his fleet wirough the strait be- 
tween the Isle of Skye and the mainland, which has since been called after 
him Kyle Hakon, and after a disastrous voyage reached the Orkney islands, 
where, soon afterwards, sinking beneath the disappointment and mortifica- 
tion of his defeat, he died. His successor, Magnus, in 1266 relinquished 
liis claims to tho islands on tho Scottish coast, except those of Orkney and 
Shetland, in consideration of the payment of four thousand marks and a 
quit-rent of a hundred marks a year. 

Alexander was twenty-four years of ago when he was thus compelled 
to place himself at the head of his army to withstand a foreign invasion. 
His attention was soon called off to other scenes of warfare; for when the 
barons of England rose in arms_ against King Henry, his son-in-law 
of Scotland sent to hi,s aid a considerable body of Scottish troops, under 
the command of John Comyn, John Baliol, and Robert Bruce; but so clis-i 
trustful were the Scots of the designs of tho monarch they were going thus 
to assist, that they expressly stipulated that they joined his standard as 
auxiliaries, and not as feudal vassals, fearing that he might afterwards con- 
strue this act into an acknowledgment of liis feudal superiority. The three 
nobles just named, who were at that time the most illustrious barons of Scot- 
land, with many otiiors, wore made iirisoncrs at tho battle of Lewes, and 
they only regained their liberty after the battle of Evesham, in tire subse- 
quent year. 

After their return Scotland enjoyed some years of peace, and Alexander, 
now arrived at full manhood, was occupied chiefly in resisting tho oneroach- 
monls of tho clergy, in which his firmness and prudence wore rewarded with 
success. On tho accession of Edward I to tho English throne in 1278, Robert 
Bruce, paii of Garrick, was commissioned by Alexander to perform tho hom- 
age whioli was duo to tho English monarch for the rather extensive posses- 
sions hold by tho Scottish kings in England, and he was drawn by the crafty 
monarch into declaring his fealty in such general terms as were afterwards 
inlorprolcd as an acknowledgment of tho subjection of Scotland. 

TUB MAimON OP NORWAY 

After the disastrous oxpodiUon of King Hakon, the hostilities between 
Noi'way and Scotland disappeared, to make way for a friendly alliance, 
which was cnmouled In 1281 by the marriage of Eric, king of Norway, with 
Alexander’s daughter, tho princess Margaret. The latter died in 1283 leaving 
only a daughter, culled after herself Margaret, and known popularly in Scot- 
land by the title of " tho Maiden of Norway." Family misfortunes now began 
to crowd upon the Scottisli inonarch; he had lost his wife, Margaret of Eng- 
land, and in the beginning of 1284 he lost his only surviving son, narned 
after himself Alexander, who a little more than a year before had married 
a daughter of Guy, carl of Flanders, but he had no child by her. 

The only descendant that remained to Alexandt ; ’ ’ , i". ‘ 

Margarot of Norway. Ho called his great council, • . i ■ . ■ 
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to settle the succession of the crown, and the nobles bound (lu>nKsolv.« l<j 
noknowleclge the Maiden of Norway as their sovoroigu, if ho lift no uitilo 
issue on hi demise. But still wishing to loavo a son as Ins Huee.>.s,sor, ho 
Ifnvripri in 12S5. Jolela. the daughter of the Count du Dreux. Supi'rstitiouH 

h'stivities wlucili they 



road along the sea-coast, between Burntisland and Kinghorn, ia (lie ominty 

of Bifo, hia horse nuswd his fotiluig 
and foil with his ridor down lh(' lilifT, 
and botli wore killoil. Mcotland wan 
filled wdth mourning at thin uiduuiby 
event, and, in (lui midst (if_ inolim- 
choly anticipaiiona, the Maidrn of 
Norway was cnlktl to the throia'. 
BcoUand was thus lofl, to the rule not 
only of an iufaut (for Margaret waa 
only three years of age) but a feniali'd' 
Jiy the time of Alexamh'r Jl,l iht! 
process of dividing iricoUaud into slun'ilT” 
doms was nearly completed, th(>^ fune- 
Uons of the Hhoriffs (’orrespninling hi 
those pvoviouHly exercised bv the. carls. 

Alexander II laid absorbed Argyll 
into i)ic BooUish Vmgdoin, and Ihoiigli 
ho perished tryingtosulidne llie iSiidrey 
Islands, Heotlnnd was so solidified by 
the peaceful ri'ign of Alexander 111 as 
to assume the dignity of a nation oc- 
cupying almost ilH present limits, an 
was also the case with Muglund, (liougli, 
as Iluino Brown*' ohsinwes, no other 
“enuni-ry in (IhHstendom had in (|i(‘ 
same degree filled out its limits and wokUal its peo])le.’' Hpnin had not yd. 
conquered Granada or eoinbined its live indepeiuli'iil, klngilomn, j''rmK’i‘ 
was hardly half its present size, Germany was elinos, mid Italy a tangle of 
jealous cities. Save for a few iusurroclions of limited oxtimL, peace wa.s almost, 
uninterrupted. But Alexander III was the last of llie Gisltm Icings (if Scot- 
land, and storms ivere to succeed the calm in tho iuv('lorale rhylluu of liis- 
tory, and an old poet, seoing Scotland become tho pnsy of lOnglish aiiihiti<in, 
gave voice to a quaint lament, tho oldest known Crugiueiit of Hcottiah 
literature : 

QuIigu Alvsftudyr, o\\vo 
Owre gold -wan cliaiigyd into 



AuDROATn Abbey, 
POlUKlQd 11TQ» 


REVIEW OE THE VmilOJ) 


At this remarkable point hi hiatovy wo pauao to contrast the eumlillon 
of Scotland as it stood in 843, when Kenneth Mae-nlpino first formed the 
I icte and Scots into one people, and in tlio year 12H0, whim death diutrived 
that people of their sovereign Alexander III, 

At the earlier term we know that tho manners of thase lU'seeudcd of Ihu 
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DaMacls, Scoto-Irish, or pure Scots, properly so called, must have been, as 
they remained till a much later period, the same with those of the cognate 
tribes in Ireland, the land of their descent. Their constitution was purely 
patriarchal, the simplest and most primitive form of government. The 
l)lood of the original founder of the family was held to flow in the veins of 
his successive ropresentatives, and to perpetuate in each chief the right of 
supreme authority over the descendants of his own lino, who formed his 
children and subjectSj as he became by right of birth their sovereign ruler 
and lawgiver. A nation consisted of a union of several such tribes, having 
a single chief chopn over them for their general direction in war, and umpire 
of their disputes in peace. With the family and blood of this chief of chiefs 
nrost of the inferior chieftains claimed a connection more or less remote. 
This supremo chicfdqm, or right of sovereignty, was hereditary, in so far 
as the person possessing it was chosen from, the blood royal of the king de- 
ceased; but it was so far elective that any of his kinsmen might be chosen 
by the nation to succeed him; and, as the office of sovereign could not be 
exorcised by a child, the choice generally fell upon a full-grown man, the 
brother or nephew of the deceased, instead of his son or grandson. 

T/ie Tanists and the Cla?ts 

This uncertainty of succession, which prevailed in respect to the crown 
itself while Celtic manners were predominant, proved a constant source of 
rebellion and bloodshed. The postponed heir, when he arose in years, was 
frequently desirous to attain his father’s power; and many a murder was 
committed for the sake of I’endoring straight nui oblique line of succession, 
which such preference of an adult had thrown out of the direct course. A 
singular expedient was resorted to, to prevent or diminish such evils. A 
sort of king of the Romans, or Ca'sar, was chosen as the destined successor 
while the sovereign chief was yet alive. Ho was called the Tairist, and was 
inaugvivatcd during the life of the reigning king, but with maimed^ rites, for 
ho was permitlccl to place only one foot on the fated stone of election. Tlio 
monarch had little authority in Iho different tribes of which the kingdom 
Avas composed unless during the time of war. In war, however, the king 
possessed arbitrary power; and war, foreign and domestic, was the ordinary 
comlition of the people. 

The clan, or patriarclial, system of government Avas particularly cal- 
culated foi‘ regulating a Avarliko and laAvless country, as it provided for de- 
cision of dispute, s, and for the leading of the inhabitants to Avarj in the easi- 
est and most simple manner possible. The clansmen submitted to the 
aAvnrd of the chief in peace; they folloAved his baiiuor to battle; they aided 
him AA'ith their advice in council, and the constitution of the tribe Avas com- 
plete. The nature of a frontier country exposed it in a peculiar degree to 
sudden dnngoi', and Uioroforo this compendious mode of government, estab- 
lished there by the Britons, was probably handed doAvn to_ later times, from 
its being specially adapted to the exigencies of the situation, But though 
tlio usage of clanshij) probabljj^ prevailed there, we are not prepared to show 
that any of the clans inhabiting the border country carry back their anti- 
<iuiby into the Celtic or British period. Their names declare them of more 
modern date. 

As other barbarians, the Celtic tribes wore fickle and cruel at times, at 
other times capable of great kindness and generosity. Those who inhabited 
the mountains lived by their herds and flocks, and by the chase. • The tribes 
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who had ftiiy portion of arable gi-outid cullivalod it, und{!r lUo din'd uni of 
the chief, for the benefit of the community. Aa every cliiu formed tfie ('jiit- 
ome of a nation within itself, plunctcriug from each olh('r was a speeie.s of 
warfare to which no disgrace was atlacliod; and wlu'ii the imnmliiineer.'t 
sought their booty in the low country, their prey was riiiher, in'i-haps, and 
less stoutly tlcfcndecl than when they attacked a kindred (rilie of Uighlanders. 
The Low'lands were therefore chiefly harassed by their iimumioti.s. 

The Piets seem to have made some progress in agriculuire, and In hav(‘ 
known something of architecturo and domestic arts, whic.li are earlie.si, im- 
proved in the more fertile countries. But lunthor the Hiail.s nor the Piel.s, 
the men of Galloway nor tho Britons of Htrathelyde seem to have im.'-M’s.'fetl 
the knowledge of writing or use of the alphabet. Three' or four dilTi'reut 
nations, each subdivided into an cndles.s variety of indi'peiuleni, (tlaiis, trilies, 
and families, w'ere ill calculated to form an indojieiuk'iit slate so powt'i'fiil 
as to maintain its ground among other nations, or defend its liber! it's agiiinst, 
an ambitious neighbour. But thofoi'tiumlcac((uisitiou of llu' h'rl iie proviii<'(i 
of Lothian, including nil the country between the Tweed and Forllt, and the 
judicious measures of Malcolm Canmore and his Hue(!essor.s, formed the niemis 
of giving consistency to that which wa.s loose, and unity to UiiU wiiieli iiau 
discordant, in the Scottish govermiiont. 


InfltimcG of Foreigners 

Wo have noticed what willing reception Malcolm, influoiuM'd by bis (jiteen, 
gave to the immigrant Saxons and Normans, nnd tho I'livy e.xciled in I Im an- 
cient genuine Scots by the favour extended to tlic'so strangers. All the 
successors of Malcolm (excepting the Ilohridoiin savage Donald Hain) weie 
addicted to the same policy, and purchased knowlc'dgo in tlu' wav in whieli 
It is most honourably obtained, by benefiting and rewarding Ihoir who an' 
capable to impart it Of the Norman barons, gi'm-rally aeeonnled Hie (lower 
of Euiopc, Scotland received from time to time such imniet'on.s iieee;.(iions 
that they may be said, with few cxcciitions, to form the ancc'sloivi of I lie 
Scottish nobility, and of many of the most distiaguislu'd familicM umonn 
the gentry; a fact so ivell known that it is nsifless |o bring proof of il! 
Ihese foreigners, and especially the Normans and Anglo-Nonuans, were su- 
perior to the native subjects of tho Scottish Icings, lioth in I he iirln of neiiee 

tfcsssasir "''‘'''i 

This intermixliu’c gave a niiscclhinoouH, muL in mo fm* mi 
appearance to the inhabitants of Scotland at this period. Tlicv '.(‘omed nof 

SrtustrchZ^^^^^^^ a confederacy Ilf trilies of mm' ml': 

ofTCmg David and bis succe.ssors are addrcssi’d lo all 
Dip ® Trench and English, Scottish and {ialwi'gim!. 'I’lm inminma 
the picjudices of so many mixed races, eorreeletl or neutralised ("leh oilier’ 



that of Alexander III T fioin Malcolm Giiiimoro'H Ihne i<i 

C txcoiiuon, and the exceptions occasioned by the death 
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of Malcolm III and tho captivity of William can only bo imputed to chival- 
rous rashness, the fault of tho age. They were unwearied in their exercise 
of justice, which in the more remote corners of Scotland could only be done at 
tho head of an army; and even where the task was devolved upon the sheriffs 
and vice-sheriffs of oountics, tho execution of it required frequent inspection 
by the king and his high justiciaries, wlio made circuits for that purpose. 
The rights of landed property began to bo arranged in most of the Lowland 
counties upon the feudal system then universal in Europe, and so far united 
Scotland with the general system of civilisation. 

Sprml of Bmjlinh liarly Poeiry 

The language which wa.'r gojicraJly used in Scotland came at length to 
be English, as the speech of Lothian, tho most civilised province of the king- 
dom and the readiest in winch they could hold communication with their 
uciglibours. It must have been introduced gradually, a.s is evident from the 
numerous Celtic words rctainctl in old statutes and charters, and rendered 
general by Us Ijoing the only language used in writing. 

Wo know there was at least one poem composed in English by a Scottish 
author, wliioh excited the attention of contemporaries. It is a metrical 
romance on tho subject of Sir Tristrm, by Thomas of Erceldouno, who com- 
posed it in such "quaint Inglish” as common minstrels could hardly under- 
stand or recite by heart. If we may judge of this work from the comparor 
lively modern copy which remains, the style of the composition, brief, ner- 
vous, figuvativc, and concise almost to obscurity, resemliUiS the Nonso or 
Anglo-Saxon poetry more than that of the English minstrels, whoso loose, 
prolix, and trivial inodo of composition is called by Chaucer’s Host of tho 
Tabard, "drafty rhiming.” Tho structure of the stanza in Sir Tnstrem 
is also very peculiar, elliptical, and comjilicated, seeming to verify the high 
eulogy of a iioet iKiarly contemporary, " that it is the best gesto ever was or ever 
would bo inatlo, if minslrola could recite as tho author had composed it.” 
On the contrary, the elegiac liallad on Alexander III, already mentioned, 
differs only from modern English in tho mode of spoiling. 

Besides the general introduction of the English language, which spread 
itself gradually, doubtless, through tho more civilised part of the Lowlands, 
the Norman-French was also usocl at court, which, as wo learn from the names 
of witnesses to royal charters, foundations, ole., was tho resort of these for- 
eign nobkvs. It was also adojited as tho language of tho coronation oath, 
which shows it was the speech of tlic nobles, while tho version in Latin seems 
to have lieou made for the use of tho clergy, Tho Norman-French also, as 
specially jidnptcd to express fcmlal stipulations, was frequently applied to 
law proceedings, 

Tlie political constitution of Bcotland had not as yet arranged itself under 
any peoiiliar ropreaonfcative fo2'm. Tlio king acted by the advice, and sojne- 
linw's under tho control, of a great feudal council or cour pUni^re, to which 
vas-sals-in-elrief of tho crown and a part of the clergy were summoned. But 
there was jio roiu'csontation of tho third estate. There was notwithstand- 
ing tho spirit Of freedom in tho govoniniont; and though the institutions 
for its prc-sorvation wore not yet finished in that early age, the great council 
failed not to lot their voice bo hoard when the sovereign fell into political 
errors. We have already noticed that tho liberties of^ the church were de- 
fended with a spirit of indcpendonco hardly equalled in any other state of 
Europe at tho umo, 
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The useful arts began to be cultivatod. The noblt's and gentry sluillerial 
themselves in towers built in strong natural ])()sltionH. Tlu'ir skill in (ii'c.hi- 
tecture, however, could not bo extonsivo, since the eonstruid-ioii of u, Imiiii-- 
some arch, even in Alexander the third’s lime, could only be iict*oiuil<'d tor 
by magic; and tlio few stately castollatod edifices of an (sirly dnl(' wliich re- 
'main in Scotland are to be ascribed to the English, during their brief ooc.u- 
pation of that country. 

Scotland cnjojyod, during tliis period, a more extonsivo trade than hislori- 
3 have been hitherto awaro of. Money was current in the country, and 


Alexander II was enabled, in J24'J-, to face tho ])ow(‘r of I'lngland with a Ihou- 
sand horse, well armed and tolerably mounted, though not on Spanish or 
Italian horses, and nigh to ojio hundred thousand infantry, ail dolonniiHid 
to live or die with their sovereign. 

The household of the Scottish king was lilkal with (lie usual iimnber of 
feudal omeers, and there avus aiv affcclation of .sjjlendour in tlie rovul I'.stali- 
hshmont, Avhich even the humility of tiio sainted (iuecn Alargaret did not 
discourage. She aud her husband used at meals vcwsels of gold and silver 
plate, or, at least, says the candid Turgot,-^ such us were hiLMUiert'd <iver so 
as to have that appearance. Even in the early days of Alt'xandi'r I, Dial 
monarch (with a generosity similar to tliat of the lover wlio presenled Iiis 
bncie with a case of razors, as what ho himself most jirizeti) nniniJieeiidy 
bestowed pn tho church of Saint Andrews an Arabian steed eovereil witli 
ricli cap.ai‘isons, and a suit of armour ornamented wilti .silver and Dree.ioiis 
church’ ^ brought to tlic liigh altar, and solomuly dovotci) to tho 

.. of f*- free iiort; and under Alexandi'r 111 

«n tfiat single Scottish port amounted to A‘J,l()7, S.s., while tiiose 

of all England only made up the sum of A8,41t, Jlk 11.!,/. An ancient his- 
torian terms that town a second Alexandria. 

Lastly, Ave may nolieo that the soil Avas cliiolly cultivated liy bendsuieir 

tli cm?mv considerably tl, ameliorate 

the coiiclitioii of the in fori or orcloris,^^ 

Cosmo Innos has said: 


ui urmgoa may no wc 

the'Sklrtfnf'tV^T'^^ pmsperity. If avo relloct iiovv'few of’ Iheso Hiirvi‘\V‘Il 

dea n? ^ ^ ”1 Innc.s, avo may form some 

th^rpL. '1^ civilisation AAdiich Hcottand had made durim' 

Bhe i/to bl ?5,:ra“L'3lt 
but wfonlT h™ ’'’'“•“"‘I 

omy lecogmse laws and institutions m Uio.se parts of the kingdom 
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to which the king’s immediate authority and tho influence of the more modern 
system and manners extended. This was exclusive of the whole Highlands 
and isles, of Galloway, and Strathclyde, till those two last provinces were 
totally melted into the general mass of Lowland or Scoto-Saxon civilisation; 
and probabljr the northern provinces of CaithnG.ss and Moray were also be- 
yond the limits of regular government. In other words, the improved sys- 
tem prevailed, in whole or in part, only where men, from comparative wealth 
and convenience of situation, had boon taught to prefer the benefits of civil- 
ised government to the ferocious and individual freedom of a savage state. 
Tho mountaineer, s, as they (lid not value the protection of a more regular 
order of law, despised and hated its restraint. They continued to wear tho 
dress, wield the arms, and observe tho institutions or customs of their Celtic 
falhors. They acknowledged, indeed, generally speaking, the paramount 
superiority of tho kings of 8eotland; but many of their high cliiofs, such tt.s 
Macdonald of the Islo.s, Macdougall of Lome, Roland of Galloway, and others, 
longed for independence, and frequently altomplod to assert it. The king, 
oil tho other hand, could only exercise his authority in those roinoto dis- 
tricts directly by marching into them with his army, or indirectly by avail- 
ing himself of their domestic quarrels, and instigating one chief to the de- 
struction of another. In either case he might be tho terror, but could never 
be esteemed the protector, of this primitive race of his subjects, the first 
and for many years the only tribes over whom his fathers possessed any sway. 
And thus commenced, and was handed down for many an ago, the distinction 
bolwcou the Celtic Scot and tho. ScoLo-Saxon, tho Highlander, in. short, and 
Lowlander, wlilch is still distinctly innrkcd by tlie differonco in language, 
and was long apparent by tho distinction of manners, dross, and oven laws. 

Sucli Avas tho singular slate of Scotland, divided betwixt two separate 
races, one of which had attnined a considerable degree of civilisation, and 
the other remained .still nearly in a .slate of nature^ when the death of Alex- 
ander III c.xposcd the nation to the risk of annihilation as an indopondont 
people and khigdoiii.'* 
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III contoluplating llio hisloi-y of Rrollniid It uwy lio truly fluid! 
Ilml tliero boon no walUico, Uuno would liavo licuii no UnU’i'; litid 
thcvo boon no Stirling Uridgo, thmo would Imvo been no lliinnorl! 
burn; and, it may bo nddwt, bud tboro Intcsn no Ibmnockbiirii, tlmio 
would, buniaidy speaking, liavc been no Jolin Kuo.': and no ScoIUhIi 
RoformaUon.~lVir,M«vj[ IIuhns. '' 


'WIK lirAIDlON OP NOEWAV AND TIITl DISriTTKl) atfCClWHION (12IH>A.I>.) 

By the untimely docoaso of Aloxaniler IIT, the Maiden of Norway, liin Rrimd- 
(Inughter, remained solo and undoubted hoir to tlii' tliroiu'. i'ldwiird 1 of 
England, the near relation of the orphan (iiieen, instantly formed (he projeet 
of extending his regal sway over the northern part of B'rit.ain by a marriage 
betwixt this royal hoircss and hw only son, Edward, Princo of 'Wule.s. 'I’lie 
great nobles of Scotland were, we have seen, Normans as well as the English 
lords: many held land in both kingdoms; and thcreforo the idea of an nllianen 
with England was not at that time so unpopular as it afterwanls beeame, 
when long and bloody wars had roudered the nations Irvoooncilahle eiw'miea. 
The Scottish took, on the other hand, the most jealous precautions that all 
the rights and immunities of Scotland, ns a Roparalo kingdom, should be 
upheld and preserved; that Scotsmen born should not bo nailed to imswi'r iu 
England for deeds done in their oivn country; that the nalional rta^mla aiiould 
be suffered to remain within tlio realm; and that no aids of monc'y or levii's 
of troops should be demanded, unless in such cases an were wnrriinU'd liy tonner 
usage. Those preliminaries were settled between King Edwuril and a convention 
of the Scottish estates, hold at Birglmin, July, 1290. Edward promised all this 
and swore to his proraiso; but an urgent propo.sal that h(\ stunild be put hi 
possession of all the Scottish castles alarmed the estates of Scotland, as nlTcir(i« 

«a 
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mg loo much cause lo doubt whether oath or promise would be much re- 
garded. 

In the meantime Margaret, the young heiress of Scotland, died on her 
voyage lo Scotland. A new scene now opened, for by this event the de- 
scendants of Alexander III, on whom the crown had been settled in 1284, 
were altogether extinguished, and the kingdom lay open to the claim of every 
one, or any one, who could show a collateral connection, however remote, 
with the royal family of Scotland. Many pretensions to the throne were 
accordingly set up; but the chief were those of two great lords of Norman 
extraction, Robert Brilco and John Baliol. The former of these was lord of 
Auuandalo, the latter of Galloway in Scotland, Their rights of succession 
stood thus : 

William the laon had a brother David, created carl of Huntingdon, who 
loft three daughters; namely, 1. Margaret, married to Alan, lord of Gallo- 
way; 2. Isabella, to Robert Bruce, of Annandalc; 3. Acla, to Henry Has- 
tings. John Baliol claimed the kingdom as tho son of Devorgoil, daughter 
of Margaret, tho oldest daughter of David; Bruce, on the other hand, claimed 
a.s tho .son of Isabella, tho second daughtci', protending that he was thus 
nearer by ono generation to Earl David, through whom both the comjDetitors 
claimed their relationship. The question simply was, whether the right of 
succession which David of Huntingdon might have claimed whilst alive de- 
scended lo his grandson Baliol, or was lo bo hold as passing to Bruce, who, 
though the son of tho younger sialor, was ono degree nearer to the person from 
whom ho claimed, being only tho grandson, while Baliol was the great-grand- 
son of Earl David, their common ancestor. Modern lawyer's would at once 
pronounce in Baliol’s favour, but the precise nature of representation had 
not then liocn fixed in Scotland. 

Both barons resolved to sui^poii their plea with arms. Many other 
claims, more or lo.ss specious, wore brought forward. The country of Scot- 
land was divided and subdivided into factions; and in the rage of approach- 
ing civil war Edward I saw tho moment when that claim of paramount superi- 
ority which had been so portinaoiously adhered to by the English monarchs, 
tliough as uniformly refuted by the Scottish, might bo brought forward as 
tho means of finally assuming the direct sway of tho kingdom. Ho showed 
the oxleat of his ambitious and unjust purpose to his most trusty counsellors. 
^'I will subdue Scotland to my authority," he said, “as I have subdued 
Wales." 

Tho English monarch, ono of the ablest generals and of tho most subtle and 
unhesitating politicians of his own or any other time, assembled an army on 
the borders, and communicated to tho clergy and nobles of Scotland a per- 
emptory demand, that, as lord paramount of the kingdom, he should be 
luoeivml and imivorsally submitted to as sole arbiter in the competition for the 
crown. Split into a thousa7rd factions, while twelve competitors were strug- 
gling for the crown, even Ibo best and most prudent of the Scots seem to 
have thought it better to submit to tho award of one of the wisest and most 
powerful monarohs of Europe, although at some saerifice of independence, 
which they might regard as temporary and almost nominal, than to expose 
tho country at once to civil war and the arras of England. 

Tho nobility of Scotland therefore admitted Edward^s claim, and ac- 
cepted his arbitration. Twelve competitors stepped forward to ^ert their 
claims, and Edward, though he stated a right to the kingdom on his own part, 
ns lo a vacant fiof which reverts to the sovereign, yet waived his claim with 
a spccie.s of affected moderation. Unquestionably his views were better served 
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by dealing the cards, and silting mnj)iro of tlin game, than if lie Inul inixed 
with the players. And there is little doubt that, far from d(\siroim_t(> iiiHisl, on 
a claim which would have united all the eouipotitcirs against him, he wa.s 
sparing of no art which could embroil the question, by multiplying Hu' immber 
of claimants and exasperating them against each other. fl‘hilit>r tletail.s of 
these transactions have already boon given in our History of lOnglatid, N^ii. 
XVIII, chapter 10.] 

EinVARD I MAKES JOHN UAUOT. KIKO; HIS RKVOl/l’ 

The candidates .solemnly acknowlerlgod lOdward's rigid, as lord ]turami)nn(. 
of Scotland, and submitted their claims to Iris (hfcision. 'J'ht' slri'iigth.s titid 
fortresses of the kingdom were ])Ut into the king of Muglumr.s power (I'dlM) 
to enable him to support, it was pretended, tins award ho should ]iroiuinnee, 
After these operations had lasted several months, to aceusloiu Itie Scols lo 
the view of English governors and garrisons in their <'ustl('s, and In diMubli' 
them from resisting a foreign force, by the eontiiuK'd disiiniim which must 
have increased and become the more embitUavd the longi-r llie dclialo wiui 
in dciiondenco, Edward I, November i7th, 1202, jireiVrreil .John Haliol In tho 
Scottish crown, to be held of him and his sue.ceasors, and surn'mh'i'cd lo him 
the Scottish castles of which ho liold possession, lieing twenty in nuiiiln>i-.’ 

It was soon evident that tho admission of tlu' Hupremacy w’a.s only a [lart 
of Edward’s object, and that he was determined so to use lus right over 
Baliol as might force oither him or Scotland into robeUioii, and give the lord 
paramount a pretence to seize the revolted liof into Iris own Iwmd, 

In order to accomplish this, tho king of I'higland ('iicoiiraged vevaiiouM 
lawsuits against Baliol, for compelling his frwjui'iit and hinnilialin/' iipneur- 
anco as a suitor in the English courts of law. A jiriva((> eilizen of Herwiek 
having appealed from a judgment of the coniniissioiuiis of justice in Scotlimd 
of which that town was then accoimhid ])art, Balii.l, on Ihi.s occa.sioit, iv' 
monstrated against the appeal being entertained, reminding Edward Ilia I liv 
the conditions sworn to at Birghara it was stritdly eoveniuih'd (liat no Scol- 
tasli subject should bo called in an English court for acts done in Sfolland. 
Edward replied, with haughty indirforence und elfronl(>ry, that such a nroini'.e 
was made to suit the coiivonienco of the time, and that mosiiclimmagcmeula 
could prevent Ins calling into his courts the .Scottish king himscll', if lie ,s)ir.tili| 
see cause. His vassal, he said, .should not be Ids oouscicncc'kccpcr lo cu. 
^11 him penance for broken, faith; nor would lie, for any j.ronilsc l.c la'll 
made to the Scots while Iroating of Ills son’s murriage with llargarcl refrain 

Wk hS'IIa ^ 1 ° subject had a right lo riHiniiV at Ids 

bands. Bahol could only make peace with his iiuiiorions ma.stcr bv viiddinir 

nfciA concovning tlie freedom and imimmiiicrt 

of Scotland, and adnnttiiig them lo he di.seharge<l and annulk'd. 

Soon after this Duncan, tho earl of Difo, boino; a iiiinor MiictlvilT IiIm 

seizure of some part of tho earldom JilncdnlT licimr 
summoned to answer this offence before tho Hcottisli e.slafeH, wii.s comlemia'S 

curied Jl'f ‘l"oom(!ul», It nt.vin' Bcciiih In ImVii .ic 
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by Baliol to a slight imprisonment. Released' from his confinement, Mac- 
duff summoned Baliol to appear before Edward, and, in October, 1293, 
Edward directed that the Scottish king should answer by appearing in per- 
son before him. He came, but refused to plead. The parliament of England 
dccj'ced that Baliol was liable to Macduff in damages, and for his contumacy 
in refusing to plead before his lord paramount, declared that three principal 
towns in Scotland, with their castles, should bo taken into the custody of 
Edward until the king of Scots should make satisfaction. Severe and of- 
fensive regulations were laid down concerning the Scottish king’s regular at- 
tendance in future on the courts of his suzerain in England. In a word, Baliol 
was made sensible that though he might be suffered for a time to wear 
sceptre and crown, it was but so long as ho should consider himself a mere 
tool in the hands of a haughty and arbitrary superior, who was determined 
to fling hinr aside on the first opportunity, and to put every species of 
slight and dishonour on his right of delegated majesty till ho should become 
impatient of enduring it. The Scottish king, therefore, determined to extri- 
cate himself from so degrading a position, and to free himself and his 
country from the thraldom of a foreign usurper. The time (1294) seemed 
apt to the purpose, for discord had arisen betwixt the realms of Franco and 
England concerning some feudal riglits, in which Edward had shown himself 
ns intractable and disobedient a vassal to Philip of France, as lie was a 
severe and domineering superior to Baliol. Catching this favourable oppor- 
tunity, Baliol formed a secret treaty of alliance with France, signed at 
Paris, Cclobor 23rd, 1295.^ 

Burton" characterises this Irealy as an unwholesome compact that was but 
too litorally kept. What he dcaoribes aa “ rabhlo ” armies awepfc throughout 
the border counties of the oast and of the west, disregarding the rules of 
warfare, and subjecting their victims to all the horrors of a pillaging campaign. 
The armies accomplished nothing creditable, or of possible lasting benefit to 
their cause. Indeed, in JIurlon’s view, these marauding expeditions were 
most ill-advised, even from a purely political standpoint. Burns, & however, 
takes an altogothci' dtflcrcul view of the policy involved, pointing out that 
lOnglaiul was notoriously making elaborate preparations for an invasion of 
Hcotland.f 

Tim Scottish noble, s joined in the purpoise of resistance, but declined to 
place Baliol at the head of the preparations which they made for national de- 
i'onoe : anil liaving no confidence either in his wisdorn or steadiness, they 
detained him in a kind of lionourable captivity in a distant castle, placing 
their levies under the command of leaders whoso patriotisnr was considered 
l(!H.s doubtful. 

_ JOdwaril, in 1290, put himself at the head of four thousand horse and 
thirty thousand infantry, tho finest soldiers in Europe, and proceeded 
lotvards NorthuinborJand. Anthony Book, tho military bishop of Durham, 
joined the royal ho.st with a largo body of troops. They besieged the town 
of Berwick, and took it by storm (March 30th), though gallantly defended, 
fi'housands of tho defenceless inhabitants wore slain in the massacre which 
followcHl, and tho town (a very wealthy one) was entirely plundered.’ A body 
of thirty Flemish merchants held a strong building in the town, called the 

[' Accounts of contemporaries cUITov widely on tho number of slain. Langtoftdputs it 
«t four tJioiisaiul, Fordutii? nl seven tJiousatid, Itoralngbnrgli/ at eight thousand, ICulghtonff 
at ROYontcon tliousoncl, i\ik1 Matthowh of Woslmlnstorat sixty tbousand, which Halloa < wisely 
aefiopts ns a copyist's error for six thousand. Tho raassaoro Is recorded by tho English ooron* 
Iclcra of tho Ihno ns well ns by tho Scotch.] 

II, w,— voj,. XXI. r 
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Redhall, by the tenure of defending it against the English ; they did so to 
the last, and honourably perished amid tiro ruins of the edifice, 

Bruce the Competitor, the ear! of March, and other Scottish nobles of 
the south, joined with King Edward, instead of opposing him. The first of 
these vainly flattered himself that the dothronomonl of Baliol niighl be suc- 
ceeded by his own nomination to the crown, when it should be tledarcd 
vacant by his rival’s forfeiture, and Edward secmeil to encourage those Iiop(‘.s, 
While the English king was still at Berwick, the abbot of Arbroath appoanv! 

Tinlirvl OnotiTrtl* fr\ i'/ Pti i 



since he will not come to us, wc will go to him,’ 

Edward’s march northward was stopped by the strong castle of Dtiidinr, 
which was held out against him by the countess of March, wlu) had joiiu’i! 
the lords that declared for the cause of indopendcnco, although the earl, 
her husband, was serving hi the English army; ,so much were the Scots 
divided on this momentous occasion. Whilst Edward pimsod Die sicigo of 
this important place, the inner gato, as it might bo termed, (jf .SiKfihind, 
a large force appeared on the descent of the ridge of the Laimiiermoor hills, 
above the town. It was the Scottish army moving to the relii^f of Dunbar, 
and on the appearance of their banners the defenders raised a shout (^f ('.\,uUa- 
tion and defiance. But when Warrenne, carl of Surrey, I'lilwaKl's g(!ju’nil, 
advanced towards the Scottish army, the Scots, with a rashu(vs.s which ofb'ji 
ruined their affairs before and afterwards, poured down from the advan- 
tageous post which they occupied, ami incurred by their temerity a dr(5atUul 
defeat j which, laid the wliolo country open to the invixdor. 

j 


wuvn bu lungaoma lor you r nruco vetiri'd 

and meddled no more with public affairs, in which liis gmn(l.son, a|. a lati'r 
period, took a part so distmguislicd. 

After the battle of Dunbar scarce a spark of resistance to lOdward noi'iiioiI 
general despair. The English army continued an nnv<'.siMloil 
mamh as far north as Aberdeen and Elgin. Baliol, brought bofom liis victor 
[m tlie churchyard of Strathcaro, July, 1290] was iitorally Htrmp(>(l of IiI.h 
royal robes, confessed his feudal transgression in rebellion against liin lord 
parmnount, and made a formal siuTender of his kingdom to the victor. 

ihe king ot Biigland hold [i {whiunont at Berwick/ AuclUhI 
wh« he Meived the ,,111™ e„!| e„.u,™ eubmissta, tl,!’. 

higher lanks, lords, knights, and squires. Edward reeoivoil tlu'iu all 

Cioilslv. niTlrl tiflnlr TnArtCtnV/acj nornmvii-k M nr’T 



.-a « liffSisis - -;i 
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Scotland had ever been free. The cliartulary of Scone, the place where, 
since the conquest of Kenneth Macalpinc, the Scottish kings had been crowned, 
was carefully ransacked for the purpose of destroying whatever might be 
found at variance with fclie king of England’s pretensions. The Scottish 
historians have, _ perhaps, magnified the extent of this rapine; birt that 
Edward ■wa.s desirous to remove everything which could remind the Scots 
of their original independence, is proved by Ills carrying to London, not only 
the crown and sceptre surrendered by Baliol, but even the sacred stone 
on which the Scottish monavehs were placed when they received the royal 
inauguration. He presented these trophies to the cathedral of Westminster. 

Tliis fatal stone, as already mentioned, was said to have been brought 
from Ireland by Porous, the son of Eric, who led the Halriads to the shores 
of Argyllshire. Its virtues arc preserved iu the celebrated leonine verse— 

Ni fallftt Xatiim, ScoU, qi!ociuuj[UC locatum 
lavciiicnt laplclcni, regiiarc leiiewtiir ibldom. 

Which may be rendered thus;— 

XJnloss tho fates are faithless found, 

And prophets' voice ho Tain, 

Wliere'er this monument ifi fouml 
Tlio Bcottieh race slmll relgin 

There were Scots who hailed the accomplishment of this prophecy at 
the accession of James VI to the crown of England, and exulted that, in 
l emuviiip this palladiimi, the policy of .Edward resembled that which brought 
the Trojan horse in triumph \yithiii thoir walls, and which occasioned the 
do.struction of their royal family. The stone is still preserved, and forms 
tho .support of King Edward the Confessor’s chair, which the sovereign occu- 
pies at liis coronation, and, independent of the divination so long in being 
accomplished, is in itself a very curious remnant of extreme antiquity. 

Tho unanimous subjection of a proud and bravo nation to a foreign con- 
queror is loo surprising to bo dismissed without remark, especially since it 
was so general that moist of tho noble and ancient families of Scotland are 
reduced to the necessity of tracing their ancestors’ names in tho fifty-six 
.sheets of parchment which constitute tho degrading roll of submission to 
Edward I. [This is called the llagnmn Roll, a corruption probably of Rag- 
ment, a deed or conyonlion.] The following circumstances hero suggest 
tlicmsolvcs in explunation of the remarkable fact. Tho nobility of Scotland 
(luring the civil wars had, by tho unvarying policy of Malcohn Gnninore and 
lus Huec('ssors, come to consist almost onlivoly of a race foreign to the country. 
Two or three goueration.s Imd not converted Normans into Scots; and what- 
ever ulh'gianco tlio emigrated strangers might yield to the monarchs who 
bestowed on thonji their fiefs, it must have been (lifferoirt from the sentiments 
of filial attachment with which jnen regard the land of their birth and that 
of their ancestors, and the princes by whoso fathers their own had been led 
to battle, and with whom they had shared conquest and defeat. 

In fact, tho Normans were neitlicr by birth nor manners rendered acces- 
sible to the emotions which cousUtule patvioUsia. Their ancestors wore 
those Scandinavians who left without reluctance their native north iu search 
of lie tier sottlomonts, and spread thoir sails to the winds, like the voluntary 
exile of modern times, little caving to what shores they wero wafted, so that 
they were not driven back to thoir own. The education of the Normans of 
the thirteenth century had imt inculcated that love of a natal soil which 
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they could not learn from tlioir roving fathers of the procccVmg ugos. 'Ihj'y 
Jyeil above all nations, clevolecl to chivalry, and its doetnuos ami habits 
Le unfavourable to local attachment. The true knight-errant was a cos- 
monolite-a citizen of the world: every spi was lus opunlry mul he was 
indifferent to feelings and prejudices wlueh pvoiuoto ui oUieis paLrnttie. 

attachmont to a particular country. ,/•.*(( 

The feudal system also, though the assertion may at first sight appear 
strange, had, until fiefs were rendered hereditary, circiiinstanci'a iinlavouriiiile 
to loyalty and patriotism, A vassal might, aiul often did, hold liifs iii iiioie 
reahns than one; a division of allegiance tending; to in'ovonl the sense of duly 
or loyal attachment running strongly in any ol their single clmnuets. Nay, 
lie might, and many did, possess fiefs depending on tlu' separulo kings of 
France, England, and Scotland, and thus being to a corlaiu e.Klent Lho sub- 
iect of all these princes, he could hardly look ou any oC lluuu with peciuiiiv 
attachment, unlcs,s it were crcalcd by personal respect or proforoncc. When 
war broke out betwixt any of the [irinces wlioiu he dcpimtlt'd upon, the 
feudatory debated with liiinsolf to which slaiulard he should adliere, and 
shook himself clear of his allegiance to the other mililaul power by resigning 


the lief. 

The possibility of thus changing country nnd m!i.sl('r.s, lliis habit of s(>r\'~ 
ing a prince only so long as the vas,sal hckl fief under him, led to loose and 
irregular conceptions on the subject of loyalty, and gave the feudatory more 
the appearance of a mercenary who serves for pay tlmu of a patriot figluiiig 
in defence of his country. This conscqueuco may bo drawn from tlu' fre- 
quent compliances and change of parties visible in the yeoblish barons, and 
narrated without nmeh censure by the historians. LasUy, the vi'adi'v may 
observe that the groat feudatories, who seemed to consider themselve.n iiH 
left lo choose to which monarch they should attach th(!inselve.'<, were Ies.H 
regardful of the rights of England and Scotland, or of foreigiu'rs and juilive 
princes, than of the personal talents and condition of the two kings. In ap. 
taching themselves to Edward instead of Baliol, the high vn.ssals (toniH'cb’d 
themselves with valour instead of timidity, wealth instead of poverty, nnd 
conquest instead of defeat. 

Such indifference to the considerations arising from iiatrioliHiii, and .such 
individual attention to their own interest being the cliaraelen’sl ic of I lie 
Scoto-Norman nobles, it is no wonder that many of tlumi look but a liilu' 
warm share in the defence of Ihoir coiiulry, and that soiiu' of tlumi were 
guilty of shameful versatility during the quickly changing .scene, s wliicli we 
are about to narrate. It was differont with the’ Scottish nation at large, •< 


THE lUSK OF WAI-T.AOE 

What King Edward gained by his own prudence, lie lo,st by lh(> negli- 
gence or imprudence of some of his officers. The carl of Warreniio iivcti 
chiefly in England, and the government of Bcotland was left alnii).st entirely 
to the treasurer, Cressingham, and the jimtieiary, Oriueshy, who irritated 
the people, the one by his oppimsivc oxactioas, anil the other by the sevei'il v 
with which he enforced the oath of fealty. Tlio gonoviil discoiiU'iit lirolui out 
m petty insurrections, and, in spite of the desertion of tludr nobility, |,iie 
people of Scotland seemed to be anumted by a gwu'val Kpvvit nf YwwVniieo. 

shown by the nuraorous partie.s of outlaws mul bmi- 
ditti who infested the roads, and plundered the ICnglish wherovi'r tliey found 
them j some titties burning and robbing their houses. Tlicso bauds of uiuniud- 
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crs became gradually more numerous; they ventured even to attack castles, 
and to maJee prisoner's of tiieir garrisons; and they often conmiittcd atrocious 
acts of barbarity. Young men of respectable families, who had nothing to 
hope from the English govornnicnt, and with whose wild and restless dis- 
positions this lawless life agreed well, joined the insurgents and became their 
leaders. Among these was one who soon rose to the highest pitch of fame, 
and who was, for a while, looked upon with j ustice as the saviour of his country. 

William Wallace (or de Walays) was the second son of Sir Malcolm Wallace 
of Ellcrslie, near Paisley, a knight of small estate, but of an ancient family. 
Young Wallace was remarkable for his strength and stature; and, hasty and 
violent in his pas.sions, ho appears to have spent rather a turbulent youth. 
His hatred to the English was said to have been encouraged and fostered 
from his childhood by one of his uncles, a priest, who had perhaps suffered 
from the new state of things, and who instilled into the youthful mind of his 
nephew the love of freedom and the hatred of oppimsion. Wallace soon 
became a marked man in bis native district, and ho seems to have associated 
with men of the same lemper and sentiments as his own, whose conduct was 
equally suspicious. According to popular history, he seems at this time to 
have Jiveef a life worthy of Robin Hood and his foresters. 

One day, in May, 1297, he was insulted by some English officers in the 
town of Lanark, and his rescntnienl led to a street feud, in which he was 
overpowered, and would have been slain, but he escaped into the house of a 
woman wlio was Iris mistress, and by whose assistanco he succeeded in mak- 
ing his escape to the woods in disguiso.’*^ 

This woman was an orphan, Marion Bradfutc, and according to some 
accounts she and Wallace had boon .secretly married, and she had borne 
him a (laughter; according to others, she was his betrothed; according to 
yet others, slic was simply his mistress. Wyntoun« onlls her his “leman.” 
Blind Harry's’’ account agrees with Wynloun’s very closely, yet he would 
seem to have had some otlun’ iiarrativo before him, and po,ssil)ly Wyntouu 
and Harry may have drawn mainly upon a common jnedeccssor. However 
this may be, Harry, with infloxiblo allegiance to his hero, expressly affirms: 
“Mine author says she was his rightwisc wife.” Tho point really needs no 
eon.sidorntion. 

Harry lavishes a w'ealth of tender emotion over the loves of Wallace 
and Marion Bradfutc, and his syraipathctic fooling elevates him to genuine 
poetic expression, oflc^n loucla^d with nxlrcmc (lelicacy. Marion lived at 
Ijiinai’k, ‘ ii maiden mild” of eighteen!. Her father, Biv Hugh de Bradfutc, 
and her eldest brother, had been slain liy Ilazelrig, tho sheriff of Lanark; 
her mother, loo, was (load; and suoli peace as slu! enjoyed was dependent 
on her having “purchased King Edward ’.s ))rotcction,” although that did 
not .secure her from the offensive atleutions of hi.s local minions, 

“ AmliibUs niul benign she was, (nul wise, 

Oourteona iiiid Bweet, fiilUllfid of gcntvica, 

Her longn(! well nilcd, her fnoo righl ri'csli and fnlr. 

Wilbftl fllie wftH (I ninld of vivluo vnvo: 

JIninidy licr led, mid pm'filiased a good imnic, 

And kept howolf wlUi evei'y wlghl, from bliimo. 

Trno rlghtwiso folk great favonV did lier lend." 

When Wallace first saw her, Hajiolvig had just broached a proposal of marriage 
l)etwcen her and his son. The inevitable conflict aroso.« 

Tho iSnglish shoriiT, Hnzolrig, forced his way into the house, and cruelly 
put the woman to death; in revenge for which Wallace soon al'ferwar(ds 
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attacked and slew the sheriff. Wallace was proclaimed a felon and tmitor; 
a price was put on his head; and he was thenceforth obliged to make hi.s home 
in the woods and mountains. Tliere ho found companions wlio had boon 
already driven to the same course, and joining with those, ho became tlie 
chief of one of the small plundering bands whicli overran the kingdom, 
Wallace’s band was seldom im 8 ucees! 5 ful in it.s ontorpriscs; and tho young 
hero already discovered a talent for war, which gained liim distinction among 
other bands of outlaws, a.s well as with his own immediate followor.s. These 
gradually united themiselves under his command, and ho in a .short time 
found himself at tho head of a little army of outlaws whom ho uccuHtonied 
to discipline and obedienco to their leader, as well as to Ihone mpitl and 
decisive movements which wore necessary to insure succo-as in tlio kiiul of 
warfai’e in which he was now engaged. He now openly declared war on the 
English, and hew'as joined by a few persons of more consequence, who lioped 
that they might thus assist in liberating their country from tho English 
domination. Among the first of tho.so was Sir William Douglas, a baron 
of influence in Clydesdale, who had been taken prisoner l>y tlio I'lnglish at 
the siege of Berwick, and had been liberated on his taking the oath of fr-altv 
to King Edward. 

Tho addition of tho numerous vas.sals of Douglas to Ills already eonsid- 
ovable force encouraged Wallace to attempt some bolder enlerprise. ft 
happened, fortunately for his design, that Ormesby, tho English Jasliciary, 
was holding his court at Soone, with no groat force, to protect him, whflo 
the guardian of Scotland was attending the English pnrlinmcnt. Wab 
lace marched suddenly to Scone in May, 1297, and surprised the justlcittry, 
who escaped with difficulty, leaving a rich booty and many jiriHouers to 
the ^sailante. Tlie latter now openly plundered and ravftgeil tho country, 
putting all the English they found to the sivord, and ncliiig sonuitiines itol- 
lectiyely, arid sometimes in separate partic,s. They soon, however, col- 
lected all their force.? into one army, and, leaving tho scene of tlnsse {■\i)loi(s 
threw themselves into the western districts of Scotland, 'I'Uis luovemeut 
had, no doubt, been concerted with some of the great Scotlisli baron.s, who 

Wfiro won.rv nf TOnD'ilqli fni' ’WrAll Im/l All .•.I.ai 1.1., ^ 1 T. j1 



losiu-gents even amused themselves with torturing liolploss women. 

ROBERT BRUCE .JOINS WAUjACB 

There was one man on wJiom all eyes wore turned, and whose eonduet liiirl 
been hitherto indecisive. This was Roliort Bruce, the son of JlS‘l; Tj • co 
lord of Annanclale, who was at this time with King Edwai’d Youna Bobei'i* 

no couia Diing into the fiolfl, and ho wan ioolcod on llm n'lirvliJ. 
rulers suspicion that they summonod liiin to OurlWc 'wficro 
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As a further proof of his zeal for the English government, ho raised his 
own vassals, invaded and ravaged the lands of Wallace’s companion, Sir 
William Douglas, and carried his wife and children prisoners into Annandale. 
Jlruce had no sooner performed this exploit than he privately conferred 
with the retainers of his father, and tried, but in vain, to persuade them to 
rise and go with him to join the other insurgents against the English. Per- 
liaps he felt that he had now too far compromised himself to remain any 
longer inactive, for he raised his own tenanti'y, and joined the standard of 
Wallace and Douglas. 

The confederacy which had now formed round Wallace was, however, 
weak and uncertain. Success had given Wallace power, but the great barons 
who had joined in the revolt were ill contented to be serving under the banner 
of one who, without the set-off of high blood and extensive estates, stood 
proclaimed as an outlawed felon. Such was in no small degree the case 
with Bruce himself, whose ambition was stirred up by his own proximity 
to the throne, and his eye seems to have been directed constantly to the prize 
which John Baliol had carried off from his father. He had discovered that 
it was not likely to be the reward of his fidelity to King Edward, and he now 
thought that ho mi^ht obtain it by serving his country. 

Intelligence of this revolt reached King Edward as he was preparing to sail 
for Flanders, and although it excited his anger, he seems to have been too much 
convinced of the weakness and desolation of Scotland to imagine that it need 
give him any serious alarm. He commanded^ the Earl of Warrenne and Sur- 
rey, his guardian of Scotland, to march against his Scottish enemies. The 
earl was stricken with years, and was hardly equal to the quickness that was 
necessary in such an emergency; but he sent before him his nephew, Henry 
Poi’cy, with avr army of forty thousand foot and throe hundred horse. The 
English, who seem to have looked at Bruce as the mo.st important of their 
enemies, marched rapidly through Annandale to take possession of the castle 
of Lochmaben. It was night when they arrived there, and the Scots, who 
had been watching their movements, took advantage of the darkness, and 
made n furious attack on their camp. The English set fire to the wpoden 
houses in wliich they were lodged, and by this light repulsed their assailants. 
They then marched towards Ayr, to keep the men of Galloway in allegiance. 


'fun CA.Pi'rui.moN at irvine (12ota.d.) 

At break of day Percy led his army in the direction where he had been 
told that the Scottish army was posted, and after a march of three or four 
miles lie discovered them drawn up at Irvine, on the banks of a small lake. 
This was the first time that the insurgents had faced a regular disciplined 
army, and the hearts of many of the leaders, who distrusted one another, 
suddenly failed them. Their principal anxiety seemed to be to make their 
ponce with the English and save their estates. The Scots were equal in num- 
bers to the English, and they had little to fear in risking a battle, had they 
boon unanimous, but there was no unanimity among the insurgents. _A 
Scottish knight — Sir Uichard Lundi— -who had hitlierto resisted the English 
domination, set the example of desertion; ho said there was no safety in a 
host which was divided against itself, and he went over with his men to the 
army of Henry Percy. Robert Bruce, the Steward of Scotland, Alexander 
do Lindesay, Sir William Douglas, tho bishop of Glasgow, and others, fol- 
lowed his example; and all these chiefs affixed their signatures and seals tp 
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an instrument in Norman French, in wliich they ou(.rmte(I ^ol•si^'olK^s.s for 
their rebellion. It was dated at Irvino, on Iho 9th of Ju y, 

Wallace was indignant at the desertion of his noble alhes; and, ivsihulely 
refusing to join in their submission, he placed himself at the lioad of his own 
faithful followers and as many of tlie others as would servo under him, mid 
made his retreat towards the north. The only person of any note who ac- 
fjoninunipcl hiin 'wa.s Sir Androw Morivy of J^othwolL Xho of liviiK' 

was said to have been negotiated hy the bishop of Oinsgow, ngmnst wiiom 
the anger of Wallace was e, specially raised on this aeeoimt; and he stopped 
in his retreat to wreak his vengeance on the prolate, hy aliacking his eastle, 
ravaging his lands, and carrying his houschoid into captivity. 

The barons who thus submitted at Irvine seem to have been eeiifoimdeil 
at their own act; and although tho king had accepted their .milnnisHloiiH, 
they hesitated to send in their hostages, under protonen tlmt they waited for 
some security that the liberties of their country should be jireserwd. 'rwo, 
however, Sir William Douglas and the bishop of (rlasgow, kept^ slrieily to 
their engagements, and, fiucliug they could not fulfil all tlie nrtiele.'s of the 
capitulation, they voluntaiily surrendered their persons. The liishop .sihuiumI 
to have lost the confidonoe of all parties, and Edward lookcil oven upon bis 
surrender with suspicion, and seemed to think that ho inodKutod Ireaehcry. 

Robert Bruce had now become an object of more osjKfciul diHlnist, and Im 
was only received into the king’s peace after the bislioi) with Uio steward of 
Scotland and Alexander de Linclesay had agi'ecd to be his fiuroti(!.s until ho 
delivered his daughter Marjory as hostage. In spite of ibis outbreak, Ed- 
ward, who was occupied with a continental war, continued to follow a concili- 
atory policy. 


WALLACE WINS AT STIllWNO naiDOB (SEWL'KMnmi WTH, ICOO 

In the mean while Wallace in tho north soon roc, railed his army, and W'- 
covered his confidence. The Scottish ba]’on.s had deserted him, bul. jmwl, 
of their retainers, perhaps with the connivance of thoir lords, cimtimicd to 
follow his banner. The populace evorywhoro began to mganl him as their 
protector and destined deliverer, and the army which looked upon him as iln 
sole commander was increased rapidly during the summer luoutlm. Ue 
had already reduced the Englisli jffarrison.s who hold Mm ensl)<\s of I'brfar, 
Brechin, and Montosc, and had drivon them from ncimly all Oio slmugliohirt 
to the north of the Forth. He was commencing the siege of the strong ('a.stl(! 
of Dundee, when ho rcceivud iulolligoiicc that tho }'lngli.s)i army, midor 
Wayreirne and the treasurer Gressingham, was marching to Btivling on Us way 
against liim. tlfith the army which now obeyed lii,s coimuaud, ami llm 
ardour witli which his successes liad animated it, Wallaco wa.s not afraid to 
meet the enemy, and ho know that the grouivl about Btirliug, if Iw could 
select Ins position, was more favourable than any .spot Im might Imvo it in 
his power to ebooae for a tmmdiaons host to engage a diacipVmcd nnny. lb' 
theveiorc marched iSOutliwarcl udpi all hw force differ char^iiij^ (he citiv 5 {'UH 
of [Dunclee with the siege of tlio castle, and threatening tlu'jii wiMi liis 
iitmost ven^eance^ if they discontinued it; and bo waa forUmiito (mougli 
to reach Stirling m tune to make his dispositions before tho Kiigli.sli army 

The English army was .superior in number as well m in tliscipliuo to (hat 
opposed to it, for while but forty thousand fool and a humlrcu 
horse were said to have followed the banner of Wallace, Wiirrei 


and eiKhty 
no Icdinio 
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the field a force of fifty thousand foot and a thousand liorse.' But the Eng- 
lish were embarrassed by the disagreement between their leaders, the earl 
and the treasurer Cressingham, the latter an overbearing ccclcsiastie, wfiio 
loved the profession of war better than the church, and who was hated by 
the ycots for his cruel tyranny. But for this cause, and for the earl's want 
of vigour, the English would, perhaps, have reached Stirling before Wallace. 
It was the passion of Cressingham to hoard up the king’s revenue in his 
treasury, and he grudged the necessary expenses for the war. When tlie 
army marched towards Stirling, Henry Percy loft Newcastle to join it, with 
a reinforcement of eight thousand foot and three hundred horse, but Cres- 
singbam ordered these troops to be disbanded, speaking of it as an unneces- 
sary waste of tho king’s treasure, and declaring that they had men enough 
for their purpose. 

The English army came in view of tho )S'cote before Stirling on the Ilfh 
of September, and they found, to use the description of a contemporary 
chronicler, that there was not a bettor place in all Scotland for the defeat 
of a powerful army by a handful of men than that occupied by their enemies, 
whose force was concealed from their view by the nature of the ground. 
Instead of acting with tho prudence which the knowledge of this circum- 
stance ought to have insured, tho English leaders showed a great want of 
caution. Warrenno and Cressingham seem to have imagined that the enemy 
would surrender with the same pusillanimity as at Irvine, and they delayed 
attacking tho Scots until tho Steward of Scotland, tho earl of Lennox, and 
other Scottish barons who had accompanied the army, were .sent to Wallace’s 
camp to try to bring him to terms. 

'Phe whole course of tho engagement which took place next day was a 
fiorica of blunders on the j)art of the English commanders. By sunrise five 
thonsund English footmen and a large body of Welsh soldiers had passed 
llio bridge, but finding that they woro unsupported, they repassed it. It was 
not till an hour after this that Iho earl of Warrenno awoke, and then tho army 
wa.s drawn up and some now knights woro made. The Steward of Scotland 
and tho carl of Lonuox were soon approaching tho camp. They informed 
the oarl of Warrenno that they had made efforts to persuade Wallace to agree 
to terms of pacification, but without success, and that they could prevail 
upon none of hjs followers to desert him. 'The English soldiers had now 
become furious in their crifi.s (.0 be led on to tho attack. Tho earl gave tho 
order for passing the bridge. Sir Marmaduke Twongo, ii knight of tried 
courage, with Cimsingham himself, who was not wanting in tho same qual- 
ity, led thorn on, luul when scarcely half tho army had passed, Twenge, 
olisoi’vhig that tho Scots still remained on tho heights, and attributing their 
inactivity to fear, ra.slily gave tho oixlcr to advance up the hill. 

This was exactly tho movement that Wallace desired. He had sent a 
part of his army by a circuitous route to [josscss themselves of the foot of 
(ho bridge, by which the communication between the two divisions of the 
English army was entirely cut, off, and when he saw that this object had been 
effooted, he ordoi'ed his men to attack the division under Twenge and Cres- 
singham. Tlio Boots rushed down impetuously from liic hill upon the troops, 
which were alroatly in disorder, and soon throw them into Inextricable con- 
fusion. Among the first who foil was Cressingham the treasurer. Multi- 

Plluino Brown Is tlilnUs it iiiorocllbto Unit cithov side ahoulil Imvo Imd tho uumbor of men 
tnTilitcd to It, It may bo said in genornl of old accounts that oxnggoiutlon and diminution 
[liny a ronmrknblo pni’l, In such cases, however, wo can do little but repeal witli deprecation 
what records wo liavo.l 
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tudes were slain around him; for the English soldiers Rooined almost para- 
lysed, and numbers of the hear^y-armecl horse threw tliemsclvos into (he 
river, and were drowned in the attempt to swim over. The earl of Warretme 
remained on the other side of the river, a spectator of the destruction of liLs 
men, and when he sent over the standard-bearers with another division, 
it was only to increase the disaster. Twonge, with ono or two of hi.s compan- 
ions, cut his way through tho columns opposed to him, and crossed the lu'idgi^ 
to rejoin his commander; after which tho bridge itself broke dowii, f»r wtw 
destroyed, thus rendering the fate of ono portion of tho. army mere help- 
less, although it facilitated tho flight of the othors. Those, liowover, wi'n* 
exposed to an attack from new enemies; for when Lhoir allies, the earl of 
Lennox and the Steward of Scotland, who had, as was suspected, been In secret 
negotiation with Wallace, saw that their countrynion laid tho victory, they 
threw off the mask, and led on their followers to destroy and idiuitler llie 
flying English. The English comraanclor ordered Twengo to ocempy tlui 
castle of Stirling, and then fled without halting till he roacheil Jha-wick, 
iollowed by what remained of his army. 

Wallace's victory was complete. The loss on the side of (ho. H<>ols was 
inconsiderable, but he had to lament the death of his faithful aHaociah', Sir 
Andrew Moray. Tho English estimated their own lo.s.s at five thouHaiid foot 
and a hundred horse, but in all probability it wa.s much more coii.sideralik'. 
The plunder which fell into tho hands of tho victors was iinmciwi). Jn llmir 
hatred of the English they made few or no prisoners, hut slow all who h'll 
into their hands, and they even indulged their fury by mutilating the dead. 
In their detestation of Ci'essingham, the Scottish ’Bok\ieTS throw thoinsolvc.s 
on his body, mangled it, and tore tho flesh from his bones. Ills skin was 
ton off and cut to pieces, and it is even said that Wallace ordc.n'd a piece 
sufncient to make a sword-belt to bo'resorved. 

, The battle of Stiding was for a moment fatal to llio English domiiialion 
in hcotland. It struck terror into tho English garrisons, and not only i )mi( kc. 
but all the other fortresses ni the kingdom, were snrrencicred lo Wallaci', 
He ciismantlod the castles of Edinburgh and lioxburgli, as tliough appiv- 
hensivc that his h'lunudi might not bo lasting, and that tliev might again 
^rve the imrposes of Edward’.? tyranny. Even Berwick was deserted l>v its 
English gan’ison, and Wallace sent a Scottish knight, named Ihmvv fie llsli- 
burton, to take possession of it. ' 


WA-LLACH INVADES ENGLAND (ISW A.D.) 

f ^ sudden found himself in full i)osse,ssion of the whole 

of Scotland. The Scottish chieftain determined lo prolil by the terror caused 
I ^ success to invade the northern cnnntios of ionglnnd. lie 


xw imaging men lo marcii uncior lira banner. In (lu> < 

Wallare awn found how liUte sukUinlinl iwaKlaim' lui waa 
likely to leap from tho bnions, who wore nlroaily jcnioua of liw power 'mil 
wore unwillins to ncknpwWgo for their siiporior i man of a" , ™, Tire 

Moitihecl at tlie lukewaimnoss of the nobles, most of wliom jmininZi 

fii allegiance to the English king, Wallace now procecdcul 

to adopt measures of coercion, and, causing gibbets to be weelo in e 
baiony and county town, he threatened with doalli all who lUsobeyed liL 
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summons Lo join the army. Some burgesses of^ Aberdeen were hanged; 
but in genoi’al this throat seoras to have produced its full effect, and he soon 
found himself at the head of a vast though disorderly host. With these, 
taking as his associate in command Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, the son’ 
of the Moray who had been slain at the bridge of Stirling, he marched towards 
Northumberland. The population of that county, struck with terror, de- 
serted their homes, and with 
their families, cattle, and house- 
hold furniture, sought refuge in 
Newcastle, The Scots had sent 
their scouts before them, and 
by these they were infonpd of 
the flight of the inhabitants, 
and, as plunder was their main 
object, they put a stop to their 
march, as though they intended 
to proceed no farther. 

But no sooner had the North- 
umbrians, imagining tlie danger 
was over, returned to their 
homes, than Wallace marched 
his army suddenly and rapidly 
across tlie border, and during 
several weeks the counties of 
Northumberland and Cumber- 
land wore plundered and rav- 
aged in tho most horrible man- 
ner. The county of Durham 
was only saved from the in- 
vaders by the approach of 
winter, which sot in with such 
severity, and at the same time Rums or uo,?r.iN oabti-k. 

the scarcity of provisions be- _ . 

came so great that multitudes of the Scots perished by cold and famine. 
Wallace thus found it necessary to retreat. Towards Christmas Lord Robert 
Clifford raiisod tho men of Ciimborland, and joining them with the strong 
garrison of Carlisle, had twice invaded Annandale, which he ravaged with 
fire and .sword, in retaliation for the attack on the English border. The 
lands of Robert Bruce suffered on this occasion, and he made it a pretext 
for (lesorting tlio English party and joining Wallace. 

WAULACR 18 MADB GUARWAN OF SCOTUANJ) 

Soon after Wallace's return to Scotland an assembly was held at the 
Forest Kirk, in Selkirkshire, which was attended by the earl of Lennox, 
Sir William Douglas, and other great barons, and their victorious leader 
was there elected governor or Guardian of Scotland, in the name w King 
.fohn, for Baliol was still acknowledged by the Scots as_ their king. Wallace 
held this high oflieo “with tho consent of the community of Scotland. In 
fact, though the lesser barons and gentry now joined him in great number, 
the earls of Scotland and tho greater barons still held aloof, and were unwill- 

But Baluni ahowa tlml the son was but a child at tho time, and there Is soiaouacertalnty 
aa to tho Identity of this Jroroy.J 
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ing to acknowledge liis supenorifcy. Bxit Wallace now bogaii lo exert the 
authority which had been placed in ids hands with vigour and imuleiwc, 
though perliaps with a little leaning to tyranny, though this may hi! {'xcuhimI 
by the turbulence of the people he had to govern. IIw atlontion was ospi'oially 
directed to the military condition of the kingdom, and lie diviiled it into 
military dtstriots, ordering in each shire, barony, loixlship, town, and burgh, 
a muster-book to be Icejit of the number of fighting men bntwci'U llio agc.s 
of sixteen and sixty, ami from thceo ho drew, under pain of heavy peiuilty, 
whatever recruits he considered necessary. Ho proceeded at (he wime time 
to introduce a stricter discipline into his army, and ondoa,vour(!{l (o reHtrain 
the licentiousness of the soldiers. His (irmnass coiupellod (ha grealer noble , h 
to submit, at least in ajopearance, to Ids authority.'* 

He also tried to revive trade, and a loiter from him and M<miy (<» (he. 
magistrates and commons of Lubeck and Hamburg w in oxwtonn'i,'inYi(ing 
them to resume their commerce with Scotland.® 


EDWAim INVADE.S SQOTMNO, AND WINS AT EAUCHUC (WtW A.D.) 

The English inonarcli wavS absent in Flandons wlu'u (ho.s(! ('venls look 
place, and what was still mom inconveuieni, boforo ho. could gaiu auitplios 
from ms parliament to suppress the, Scottish revolt, I'hlwnrd fouml lums(>lf 
obliged to confirm Magna Gharta, the charter of the forest, imd otlw'r siijm- 
lations in favour of tho people; the English being prudently though soim'wluit 
selfishly disposed to secure their own freedom boforo they would lend Iheiv 
^ords to destroy that of their neighbours. Coniplylng with Ihose demands, 
Edward, on his return from tho Low Oountvio.s, found hinaself at lh(> hciid of a 
gallant muster of all the English chivalry, forming by tar the monl .suucrli 
V ever entered 8collancl. [Ho bad more than «(),()()() r()(»t itiid 
10,000 horse^ according to some aocoimls.] Walhico acted wKli inval- 
ity, and, according to a plan wbicli often before and af(or proved Hnrt'rsMfnl in 
Scottish warfare, laic waste tho intermodiato country hokvmx Stirliuir nnd 
me rrontiers, and withdrew towards tho contro of the kingdom (o r(‘c(>i\'(' (lie 
Endisli attack, when Ihcir army should bo oxliau.s(,od by iirivutioii. 
o«,i r <^I\nractcrislic, hardihood iind rc.^-olutiou. 'lbw('r 

and town fell before him; but Ins advance was not without siic.h incoiiveiiiimcc 
foA'cSf monarch would have ostcom(>d a good npaligy 

suffered from want of jwoviKioiw, whiidi wore ai. Itmutli 
supplied m small quanthies by some of his ships. As the Engliah king 
i t West Lothian, a tumult broke oit between theW..lsh JSl limi 

Whio s S^hS^ with dilVifulti. 

wniio liCiwaul ho.silatcd whether to advance or retreat, lie letiriiefl llii-mi/rli 

Tht c Scottish army, had approached .so near ns Edfirk 

re «'»>oving (hl> ex ' ( e i 

SepI thus apprised that the ,S(m(s wine iii Jiis 

lin n l/Mifw Yi.: 1 1. jK 1 !• 


tiicni “n^LponnS Hurulora Wwrgo •' ciihucl 
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other, and seeming, says an English historian, like a eastle walled with steel. 
These spoar-men were the flower of the army, in whom Wallace chiefly con- 
fided. Ho commanded them in person, and used the brief exhortation, “I 
have brought you to the ring; dance as you best can.” 

The Scottish archers, under command of Sir John Stewart, brother of 
the Steward of Scotland, were drawn up in the intervals between the masses 
of infantry. They wore chiefly brought from the wooded district of Selkirk. 
Wo hear of no Highland bowmen amongst them. The cavalry, which only 
amounted to one thousand men at arms, held the rear. 

The English cavalry began the action. The marshal of England led half 
of the men at arms straight upon the Scottish front, but in doing so involvccl 
them in the morass. The bishop of Durliam, who commanded the other 
division of tlie English cavalry, was wheeling round the morass on the east, 
and perceiving tins misfortune, became disposed to wait for support. “To 
mass, bishop I ” said Ralph Basset of Drayton, and charged with the whole body, 
Tlio, Scottish mou at arms went off without couching their lances ; but the 
infantry stood their ground firmly. In tho turmoil that followed, Sir John 
Stewart foil from liis horse, and was slain among tho archers of Ettrick, who 
died in (lefeiid ing or avenging him . Tho close bodies of Scottish spearmen, now 
exposed witliout moans of defence or retaliation, were shaken by the constant 
sliowovs of arrow, s; and the English men at arms finally charging them des- 
pemicly while they wore in disorder, broke and dispersed those formidable 
inaHso.s, Tho Scots were then completely routed, and it was only the neigh- 
bouring woods which saved a remnant from tho sword. Tho body of Stewart 
wa.s found among those of his faithful archers, who were distinguished by their 
stature and fair complexions from all others witlx which the field was loaded. 
Macduff and Sir Jolm the Grahame, “the hardy wight and wise,” still fondly 
remembered ns tho bosom friend of Sir William Wallace, were slain in tho 
same disastrous aetioir. 

.Popular report states this battle to have been lost by treachery; and 
the communicatimx botwcou tho carls of Dunbar and Angus and King Edward, 
as well as tho disgraceful flight of tho Scottish cavalry without a single 
Wow, coj’roboratcs tho suspicion. But the great superiority of Uie English 
in archery may account for tho los .3 of this as of many anollior battle on the 
part of the Scots. The bowmen of Ettrick Forest wore faithful, but they 
could only bn few. So nearly had Wallace’s scheme for tho campaign been 
successful, that Edward, oven after having gained this great battle, returned to 
England, and dofciTod reaping the harvest of his conqvicst till the following 
season. If ho had not boon able to bring the Scottish army to action, his re- 
treat niu.st have boon made with discredit and loss, and Scotland nxust have 
been left in tho power of the patriols. 

WALTACB HBSIQNS THB aUAUDUNSIIlP; 'X’nS POPM CLAIMS SCOTLANn 

Tlio slaughter and disgrace of tho battle of Falkirk might have been re- 
paired in other respects; but it cost the Scottish kingdom au irredeemable loss 
111 tho public services of Wallace. Ho rcsignctl the Guardianship of the king- 
dom,’ unable to discharge its duties, amidst the calumnies with which faction 

P Smno Imvo clmilud Hint WaDnea reakiicd his authority and roUrod to Franco, but it is 
Ronorally uccojited. As mi cxmiiplo of oki o.xnggoration wo may quote the KngUsh clironlclor 
uoinlncbuvgli,/ who states Unit 8150,000 Soots woi'o killed or captured at! FalKhlc, which, as 
Bums " note's, Is “ moro than tho entire adult innlo population of Heotland capable, of bearing 
arms in tho ntuotconth century, "J 
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and envy aggravated hjs defeat. The bishop of Saint Andrewa. ih'iice, enrl 
of Garrick, and Sir John Comyn were chosen Guardians ot Sco ami, which they 
administered in the name of Baliol, In the mean liino that unrorUmnte 
prince was, in compassion or scorn, delivcreil up to tiio po})n by I'ahvaril, and 
a receipt was gravely taken for his ])crson from the uunoio then m hrauce. 
This led to the entrance of a new competitor for the vScottisli kingdom. 

The pontiff of Rome had been long endeavouring to c.stal)iish a claim, u.s 
if he had been lord of the manor of all Chrietonclom, towliat-soeviir shouhl bo 
therein found to which a distinct and specific right of projiorty could not bo 
ascertained. His claim to the custody of the dethroned king homg rcmhly 
admitted, Boniface VIll was eneourugccl to publish ahull, elniimugt^cntlniiil 
a.s a dependency on the sec of Rome, because the country had boon cmwortod lu 
Christianity by the reliques of Baint Andrew. TUo pope in the Hanie (looinucnC 
took the claim of Edward to the ScoUish crown under hia own lUacuhsion, and 
authoritatively commanded Edward I to send proctors to Romo, to iilend his 


cause before his holiness. 

This magisterial requisition was prcsonlod by the archbishoii <if ( untnr- 
bury to the king, in tlie proscnco of the council and court, Ihe iinilain at llio 
same time warning the sovereign to jiield unrosovved obodimu'o sinco hnniHii- 
lem would not fail to protect her citizens, and Mount Zion her woi'sluitiiers. 
"Neither for Zion nor Jerusalem,” said Edward, in towering wnUh, “will f 
depart from my just rights, while there is breath in my nostrils.” Acjcordingly 
he caused the pope’s bull to bo laid before the parliament of .hJngluutl, wlio 
unanimously resolved, “that in temporals the King of England was ind<!- 
pendent of llomo, and that they would not ponnil his sovereignty to he <iiu\s- 
tioned.” Their declaration concludes with these romarkiiblo words; “We 


neither do, will, nor can permit our sovereign to do aivy thing to the delvi- 
inent of the constitution which wc aro both aworii to, and are dcUu'iiuiu'd (o 
maintain.” A spirited assertion of national righl., had il. not bru'ti in ho hud 
a cause as that of Edward's claim of usui'iiatiou ov(‘r »S(iotlaiul, 

Meantime the war languished during this strange diseiiwimi, from whieli 
the pope was soon obliged to retreat. There was an inollieiciit ciimpaigii 
in 1299 and 1300. In 1301 there was a truce, in which Siuilland us well iiu 
France was included. After the expiry of tins broalhiug space, Edward 1, 
in the spring of 1302, sent nn army into Scotland of twouty tlmuHiiud men, 
under Sir John do Segrave, a renowned general. IIo inarched towards Edin- 
burgh in three divisions, leaving largo intervals bi'twcon each. Whili' in (his 
careless order, Segrave’s vanguard found thomselvos suddenly witJiin much 
of a small but chosen body of lroop.s, aniountiug to eight llunt.s!ind men, 
cqmnaanded by Sir John Comyn, the guardian, and a gallant Seoltisli knight, 
Sir Simon Fraser. Segrave was dofeatod, hut the battle, was wiavee over 
when l\\s second division came up. The Scots, (luslio.tl with victory, ve,- 
established their ranks, and having cruelly put to deiilli their (Hislmers, 
attacked and defeated the second body also. The third division eaine up in 
the same manner. Again it became ncocssary to kill the captives, ana (o 
prepare for a third encoimicr. The Scottish loaders did .so wilhoul. hewtalion, 
and their followers, having thrown thorasolvcs furiously on the mu'iny, di.s- 
corafited that division likewise, imd gained, as their hisloriium hoasi, iluTU 
battles ill one day. 

But the period seemed to be approaching in wliioh neither eaurago uur 
exertion could longer avail the unfortunate pcoplo of Seollaml. A ncaco 
with France, in which Philip tlic Fair totally oniitUid nil slipulntiaiis in 
lavour ot Ins allies, left the kingdom to its own imulequntc mcana of re-siat- 
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atiee, while 'Edward directed bis whole force against it. The castle of Brechin, 
under the gallant Sir Thonias Maiile, made an obstinate resistance. He was 
mortally wounded, and died in an exclamation of rage against the soldiers, 
who asked if they might not then surrender the castle. Edward wintered 
at Dunfermline, and began the next campaign (1303) with the siege of Stir- 
ling, the only fortress in the kingdom that still held out. But the courage 
of the guardians altogether gave way; they set the example of submission, 
and such of them as had been most obstinate in what the English king called 
rebellion were punished by various degrees of fine and banishment." 

■With respect to Sir "Willinm Wallace, it was agreed that he might have the 
choice of surrendering himself unconditionally to the king’s pleasure, provided 
ho thought proper to do so ; a stipulation which, as it signified nothing in favour 
of the person for whom it was apparently conceived, must be imputed as a 
pretext on the part of the Scottish nobles lo saim themselves from the dis- 
grace of having left Wallace altogether unthought of. Some attempts were 
made to ascertain what sort of accommodation Edward was likely to enter 
into with tlie bravest and most constant of his enemies; but the demands 
of Wallace were large, and the generosity of Edward very small. The English 
Icing bi'oko off tlio treaty, and put a price of tliree huncired marks on the 
head of the patriot. 

Meantime Stirling Castle continued to be defended by a slender garrison, 
and, deprived of all liopcs of relief, continued to make a despei-ale defence, 
fas described in our history of England], under its brave governor, Sir William 
Olifaunt, until famine and despair compelled him to an unconditional sur- 
render, in 1304, when the king imposed the harshest terms on this handhU 
of brave men.i 


TUB CArrUBE ANn EXECUTION Of WALLACE (AUGUST 23rd, 1305) 

Wallace was noAV living the life of an outlaw in the wilds of the north. 
Here he long eluded tlio pinwuit of his enemies, and might perhaps never 
have fallen into their hands had he not been botrayed by bis own people. 
Wallace was hated by the Scottish nobles, not only because they looked 
upon him as an upstart, but because, when in power, he Mpcai's to have 
acted towards them witli a proud, imconciliating bearing. They, therefore, 
wore far from unwilling to deliver him up to the king’s vengeance, if he fell 
into tlieir liands. Many, also, of lower rank were ready to betray him, some 
with no bctfi'i' motive than the desire of obtaining the reward which was set 
ujjon his head. 

Among Wallace’s personal enemies was Sir John MonteiUi, a Scottish 
baron of liigh rank, whose nephew was slain fighting under that chieftain’s 
banner at Vulkirk, It is supposed that Menteith had cherished a feud against 
Wallace oyer since that fatal battle, because ho had retreated from the field 
and loft his iie[)how to perish, Sir John Menteith was, at this time, sheriff 
of Dumbartonshire, and ho joined the authority of his office with the activity 
of a personal enemy in tracing Wallace from one hiding-place to another. 
At length a treacherous servant of tlie fugitive gave information of the place 

t’Dudug thcao ton yours, not to apualc of inoro dotnoliinouts, convoys, osoorts, rofnforca 
mtmltt, or gavrisoaB, no fewer tlmn twolvo Invndlng iirmles, consisting of Normans, Saxons, 
WoIbIi, luul Irish, nidoil hy Oaacous from tlio south of Pranoo, and ovon Savoyards from ths 
marchos of Italy, hnd hoon poiirod across Iho Scottish hordor. Sovornl of Ihcso armios ex- 
ceeded in munhers that with which William of Novimiudy conquered Saxon England,— -Wm. 
3)oaKB.h ] 
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of his retreat, and Monteith, having^ surrouiidod the Iiouso iii which lid wna 
concealed, found him in bed “with hia Icmau,” and carried him off a prlsoiK-r. 

He was immediately sent to London in fetters, wlion^ ho was imnuh'd 
triumphantly through the streets, and, in duo courao, was arraigned in Wesl- 
ininster Hall of high treason; and as it was reported that ho had ouci' huiisted 
himself worthy to wear a crown in that place, a crown of luurc'l was ])la(!<'(l 
in mockery on his head. He insisted ujion his iniioeonco of the ili.sgraeerul 
Clime of treason, on the ground that he had never sworn fealty to the king 
of England, but he acknowledged that he had made war ngaiiwt him in 
defence of the independcnco of hiis country, 

As might be expected, the Scottish hero was found guilty of ovcrylhUig 
that was laid to his charge, and he was condenmod to .suffer the death of a 
traitor. Upon this the laurel crown was taken from his head, and he was 
chained; and on the 23rd of August the sentence was carried into ('xecution." 

Matthew of Westminster*' {Flores liislwimm) doscrilios him as “ Wili(']niu.s 
Waleis, a man void of pity, a robber given to sacrilege, arson, and homicuk', 
more hardened in cruelty than Herod, more raging in ma(lnos.H than iNoro," 
who was “condemned to a most cruel but justly deserved dtnith. fh) was 
drawn through the streets of London at the tails of hor.so.s, until he reached 
a gallows of unusual height, especially prepared for liim; there he was sii.s- 
pended by a halter; but taken down wliilo yet alive, lie was niutilaled, liis 
bowels torn out and burned in a fire, his head then out off, his body dividiai 
mto four, and his quarters transmitted to four principal pavls of Heotliiml, 
Behold the end of the merciless man, who himself polishes without mercy I" '' 
The four quarters of Wallace’s body wore stuck up at Newcastle, Ber- 
wick, Perth, and Aberdeen. Hia head was placed on a polo ou fjomloii Bridge. 
Thus ignoininiously perished the man whom Scotland lias over revered a.s 
one of the purest and bravest of her patriots; though, under the mistaken 
feelings and prejudices of that ago, the people of England exulted over 
rate as that of an accursed felon, and shouted songs of oxullatiou oi’cr )u.s 
remams, Tho refined cruelty of his death, though in tuicordauee 
with the sanguinary laws of that iioriod, easts a dark Iilot on llii^ (ilmraider 
ot one of the greatest of tho English monarchs.'' 


FRRBMAK’S BSTIMATB or Wir.I.IAlM WAI,r,At!I'! 

Freeman p declares unequivocally that ho regards tho wars of Wallace mi 
revolts, but he IS not prepared to say that they worn iiol jii.slil'uilile. Un 
declares that Wallace was not re.sistiiig an invader, and that “we m-cd no! 
look upon him eitlier as the fauItlos,s Iioro which ho apneaiM in Hcottisl 
romance, nor yet as the vulgar rufliau which ho appears in KugUslv histurv “ 
He makes the somewhat grudging admis.sion, however, tliat Wallmm miwl 
have been a man of very extraordinary natural qualities, inasinueli as lie ro,m> 
from nothing to the command of armies, and even to tho control of fhe 
n« verdict which no one, whatever lii.s pn'iudice 

as to the character of Wallace, will bo disposed to di.spute, I’rolmblv 
Ireernans opinion that the failure of tho noblo.s to support Wallace is ralher 
D Scottish hero than the reverse, is also not witlmiit iiwlice 

It is not quite so certain, however, that the term “tiondi.sli bmlalities’’ U 
to the deeds practised by Wallace in England, if (Ik'sc deeds 
are considered in relation to the charaelor of the times WhaUhal ete nci 'v 

^ ^ just given of tho o.xoculion of Waliilce 
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ESTIMATES OF WALLACE BY BURTON, MURISON, AND ROSEBERY 

This great man has stootl forth for six centuries, and will in all probability 
stand forth forever, as incomparably the most heroic and most fateful figure 
in the history of Scotland — a hero and a patriot second to none in tlie recorded 
history of the nations. 

Burton® acknowledges freely that Wallace was "a man of vast political 
genius.” The particulars arc most limited, and yet they are ample to ground 
a large inference. It will bo sufficient to recall his endeavours, in the midst 
of warlike activity, to resuscitate industry anil commerce, to reorganise the 
civil order, to secure the aid of France and Homo, to minimise the friction 
with the barons, and to observe and to enforce deference to constitutional 
principle. It is a striking testimony to his greatness of mind that he was 
absolutely destitute of ambition, as ambition is ordinarily understood. Even 
at the hftiglit of his power and popularity, he does not seem to have had the 
faintest impulse to seize the crown, or, indeed, to seize anything for himself. 
It is a singularly bright leaf in Wallace's laurels that there remains no shadow 
of evidence of any inclination on his part to swerve from the .straight cour.se 
of pure and unselfish patriotism. 

Beyond and above the exceptional tribute of " vast political and military 
genius” — a tribute doubly amiile for any one man in any century of a nation's 
history — it is the unique ^lory of Wallace that he was the one man of his 
time that dared to champion the independence of his country.' More than 
that, though ho died a cruel and shameful death amidst the exultant insults 
of his country', s foes in the capital city of the enemy, ho yet died victorious, 
lie liad kept alight the torch of Scottish freedom. lie, a man of the people, 
had taught the recreant nobles that resistance to the invader was not hope- 
less, although those that look the torch immediately from his hand failed 
to carry it on; and the liglit was preserved by the commonalty till the torch 
was at length grasped by Bruco. Wallace, in fact, had made the ascendency 
of Bruce possible— a possibility convorted into a certainty by the death of 
Edward 1. 

Lord Rosebery has justly pointed to the attitude of lOdward towards 
him in IflOd as '' the greatest proof of WaIlaco',s emiuenco and power.” ”Tho 
true deliverer of Scotland was Sir William Wallace.'' 

Tlic prime consideration is very finely singled out and expressed by Lord 
Rosebery : 

“Tliero are junctures in the affairs of men when what is wanted is a Man 
—not treasures, not fleets, not legions, but a Man — the man of the moment, 
the nian of tlio occasion, tlio man of destiny, who.se spirit attracts and unites 
and inspires, whose capacity is congenial to the crisis, whose powers are 

[' So Itoboi't Uiu'UB oxcluiniB; 

“ At Wallcco’ iHUUo what Seoltish blood 
But bolls up in a Bprlngtldo lloodV " 

And tbo Eiiglfsh Wordsworth has paid this Iributo In his Pi’clude! 

" I would rolati! 

How Wallace foiiffht tor Scotland; lott llio naiuo 
Of ‘ Wallaoo ' to bo found, llko a wild llower, 

All over Ids dear country •, loft the deeds ^ 

Of Wallace, llko a family of gliosts, 

To people tho stoop rocks and rlvor banks, 

Hor natural sanotuarios, with a local soul 
Of tndopoiidonco and atom liberty."! 


u, w.— VOL. XXI, n 
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equal to the convulsion— the child, and tho outcome of the atoriu. \V{' 
recognise in Wallace one of these men— a man of fato given to iScolhuul in 
the storms of the thirteenth century. It ia that fact, the, fact of his < lestinv 
and his fatefulness, that succeeding generations have instinctiv(dy recognised.*' 
If it is fundamentally due to Wallace’s licroio lieart and iniml that llie 
national spirit of freedom saved Scotland from union with lOnghunl, cui any 
terms Ie.ss dignified than the footing of independence, then I, ho re.suKs of 
his noble .struggle entitle him to a forenio.st place among th(! gnsat men that 
have established the foundations of the British Empiic, One. sovew'igu, at 
least, of England, as well as of Scotland, acltnowhulgcd— and hniidKoiiK'ly 
acknowledged — “the good and honourable sorvico done of old by ^^^iUinm 
Wallace for the defence of that our kingdom.” Wallace uukIo Scotlmid gnail; 
and, as Lord Rosebery proudly and ju.stly claimed, “if Scotland Aveu’e not 
great, the eminrc of all the Britains would not stand where it Jn | la; 

work of imperial expansion, con.solidation, and iKlmiiUHtratlon, SeolMueu 
have done, and are doing, at least their fair .share; hut that .share wouhl have 
been indefinitoly deferred, and indefinitely marred, )mt for tli(( uueurbed 
passion of freedom pervading their natui'o. And to Scotsmen, in all l.lu' 
generations, freedom will ever bo nobly typitiod in tho iminortnl rmuit! of Sir 
William Wallace.* 





CHAPTER V 
ROBERT BIIUCK 

[1305-1831 A.lj ^ 

Thus wfta Echvanl possosaetl of Scotland, which no vertlielcase 
(that tho world might aco Qod'a hand in tiuuslathig of klugdonics, 
holiig « point of Ids preiogativo) was not long after plukt frojii his 
souno, and tho calamities which the Soots had auffiored whelmed hack 
upon tho English, •which pccnlinr art of Divine Providence you wiil 
more eusily acknowledge, when you shall behold by how naked an 
instrument ho raised ugalnc the Scottisli commonwealth out of that 
dust, in which, for a littJo season, it scoinetl to lyo bin-ied.— John 
Spuiin.b 

Wallace was dead. His liody was disfigured and distributed in tho 
great centres of his activity and influence, ns an encouragement to Englisii 
sympathisers and a sign of retribution to any Scotsmen that might yet 
cherish ideas of patriotism. But the result was not what the perpetrators of 
the deed anticipated. Burton" points out that such acts as this "proverbi- 
ally Ixlong to a policy that outwits itself”; and he is perhaps right in 
declaring that seldom eisowhoro has retribution come so quickly and with 
such seeming defiance of human preparation and calculation as hero, Bloody 
trophies sent out to frighten a broken people into subjection were accepted 
instead as tokens " to deepen the wratii and strengthen the courage of 
the survivors,” stimulating them to new efforts to shake off their bonds. 
Nor wore those tokens unavailing. The movement under way was not to be 
stopped even by the death of its loader. In Murison’s <l words, " Wallace had 
done his work right well and truly, as builder of the foundations of Scottish 
independence. He had sealed his faith with his blood. Probably he died 
despairing of his country. Yet barely had six months come and gone when 
hi,g dearest wish was fulfilled.” » 

To settle the government of his late acquisition, Edward condescended to 
ask and follow the advice of three Scotsmen, Robert Bruce, the successor of 

S3 
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Bruec the competitor for the crown, anti Wishart, bishop of Glasgow, iintl 
Jolin Mowbray^ both of wlrom had clistinguished tlienisclvcs by their previous 
attacWent to the cause of iiidcpeudeuce. At their suggestion ho sum- 
moned a Scottish parliament at Perth (May 2Sth, 1305), in which ten cotnniis- 
fiionei’s were cliosen to confer with the king" in person at London. To them 
were joined ten Englishmen, with several of the judge.?, and all took an oath to 
give the be.st advice in their power, -without suffering themselves to be swayed 
by any consideration of friendship, enmity, or interest. 



Bretagne 

the realm, — ^ 

lislnnen; that for the better administration of justice, ouunaan .snouai ue 
divided into four districts, to each of -which two justiciaries, the one a native, the 
other an Englishman, were assigned; and that Bruce .should intj-iisb the castle 
of luldrmmny to a person for whoso fidelity he should be responsible."* 
Edward’s recent biographer, T. E. Tout,® has said of this sottlemont: 
"Admitting that Scotland was to be ruled by Edward at all, it i.q hard to 
.see how the government of Scotland could have been bettor aritmgod than 
by this plan.” 

And the Scotch historian Burton® als(» says ; '' It boars the inipnissiou 
of a high intelligence and foresight, mellowed by bonelicencc, and oven kindli- 
ness. Burton concei-ocs that its author forecast the future with singular 
insiglit, realising tliat if the two nations could be tactfully blended, with 
diplomatic regard for individual prejudices and predilection.?, they woukl 
fuse into one emihre with boundless polentialitio.?. 

This settlemeiM was followed by an act of conditional indemnity. Alt 
who had engaged in the rebellion and afterwards submitted, wore sc- 
cureU as to life and limb, ancl freed from imprisonment and disliorisoii, on 
eomiition that they paid certain fines: the clergy one year’s rent of llicir (>.< 4 - 
and tUe bi^shop of GIa.^go\V; Uu’oo yoavB*; Willinn\ 
Bahol Snnon Prapr, and John Wialiart, four yonr,s’; and Tngelram do Uit 
fraville, five wars rent. At the same time the order of loinjiorary banwh- 
ment against Gomjm, Graham, and the bishop of Gln.sgow wa.s recalled. The 
money arusing from these fines was to bo .spent in Scotland, for tlie himofit of 
nf u considered tliat these incu inul given ropealtul proofs 

h ‘'•’at they had sworn fealty to him and renounced 

brolcen them again, wo shall discover more 
reason to applaud his inoderation than to accuse Ins severity. Take for example 

fi! F of Bahol, he .swore fealty three limc.s on "tlio body of 

aid vefc^ Hwitluml,'’ 

• ^ 11 ] lice and Wallace; was pardoned and swore fealty again 

pardoned; swore fealty a fiftli time and rebelled ami 
(««ePalgrave). Ho now swore fealty a .sixS timi. Jmd £' t ‘hk 
^ assumed the crown, when he broke it again. The world lum 
seen many conquerors; but it will be difficult to liiuf an . who\v i sS 

provocation has displayed an equal degree of lenity ’» ^ ^ 
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THE KAltLY VACIHLATIONH OF nOHEllT BEtICE 

Bunw^t doc.Inros Mial, “B.obort Bmoo, no douhl, took liis name from a 
Norman lUKiOstor, a J)o Ik'ua, \Yhc) cninc! in with the Conquest. The very first 
in succ(!.H.sion, howciVCT, married a Scotliah ‘heiress of Aiiuanclale,’ whereby 
the family hecume yeotti.sh ])arona a.s early as tlic reign of Aloxanclcr I" 
Nothing ia known with eortainty aa to tiio placo of Robert’s birth; a doubt' 
fill tradition credits it to Bh’shuinster, iu England." 

Robert Brnce was put in pos.scHsion of tho earldom of Carrick by the 
resignation of his father in 1293. About this time Baliol, king of Scotland, 
liad doclared war against England ; hut none of tho Bruco family joined him 
on that oe.e.aaiou. They continued to regard then' own chief the elder Bruce’s 
title tf) tho crown a.sjnoro just tliun that of Baliol. The oldest Bruco, indeed, 
us we have, ju-st noticed, nouilshcd hopes that I'kbvaril would have preWed 
liiin to tho crown on the iloposition of his rival; but checked by tho scornful 
answer of the luonavch, that ho had olhor business tlian conquering kingdoms 
for him, lie retired to hi.s great Yorkshire posseasions, yielding his Scottisli 
CBtates to tile charge of liis grandson, who showed at this early period, when 
a youth of two or thvo,o-and-t\vonty, a bold, bustling, and ambitioue, but 
versatilo dispusition of mind. He hud a natural spirit of ill-will against 
tlio fjroat family of Comyn, Ix'cause John Comyn of Badonoch had married 
Mnrjoiy, the sister of John Baliol. Bo that when Baliol’s title was ended by 
his re,sigiiation, and the foreign residence! and youth of his sou placed him out of 
the tiivestiou, John, called tho Rod Comyn, tho son of John Comyn of Badeuoch 
and Marjoi'y Baliol, had, through his mother, tho same title to tho throne os 
lliat which had lieen proferivul on tho part of John Baliol: and the Comyns’ 
claim, a.s Baliol’s, in tho last generation, then stood in direct opposition to 
lliaton whicli tho Bruces u'stod as do.scendants from Isabella, second daughter 
of David, earl of Huntingdon. 

But, besid<!s (he emulation whicli divided these two great families touch- 
ing tlic succoRsiou of tho crown, there had private injuries passed between 
lliem of a nainro wliiish, iu (liat liaughty ago. wore accounted deserving of 
nensfivering and invoKTalo veng(!ancG. Tlic lords who joined John Baliol in 
his rei'olt from lOdwiird luid issued a liasty order, confiscating tho rich property 
of Anuandale, iKseause, Bruce had not obeyed their .summons. His domains 
were granted by John Baliol to Comyn, carl of Buchan, and Bruce’s castle 
of fj()cimiah(!n \vu.s occupied by him accordingly. 

’Erom tho.se united ix'asoijs it is probable that Robert never forgave a 
family wluwe claim had not only come between his grandfather and a crown, 
but wlio liad also .showed a purpose of stripping him of his paternal estate, 
and dared to establish one of tlioiv number as ford of hie caetlo. The duel 
part of Ills reKontiiient was dii'ooted against tho Comyn.?, who took advantage 
by the act of confiscation, for Baliol' was regarded only as the tool, and this 
must ho considered as nckliiig to tho feudal hatred betwixt the powerful 
liouspa of Bruce and Comyn, whicli afterwards led to shoh important 
conseqwmoes. . , , i- .j i j.i, 

Tiu! necessary coiisecjuenco was, that suspicion and hatred cliviwd the 
heads of tho two rival houses, and rondered it alinosfc impossible for them to 
concur in any joint olTort for their countiy’s liberty, because, when that 
freedom should bo achieved, they could not expect to agree which of them 
should ho placed at the head of affairs. During the msimootion of Wallace, 
tlio yoiingor Jirucc acted, as wo have seen, with more than usual versatilityr 
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He took every oath that could be suggested hi attestation of Im faith to the 

away 
united 

himself to Wallace and Jiis associates, unce move Janice saw reusoa w rcnont 
the part he had taken, again swore foalty, and gave Ins mfaut daughter 

as a hostage for keeping his faitli in future," i i ■ 

"The breaking of an oath/’ savs Burton,® has an ugly .sound, and is 
not to be lightly spoken of; yet, like all other offences, it ha.s to bo mousurod 
by the special conditions of the And says; Under tho feudal 

system every transaction between superior and vassal was wade an occasion 
for homage and oaths of fealty, without taking account of the constantly 
recurring einergencios wherein such oaths were no longer considered binding. 
In a word, an oath had come to be a rather meaningless matter of form. He 
urges, not unjustly, that such facts as this should be borne in mind in atlomiil- 
ing to judge any historical character of that time. Nevertheless we can 
scarcely doubt that there were men, even in that time, to whom an oath had 
some significance. Indeed, had it been otherwise, the practice of domnuding 
and accepting an oath would long since have gone out of vogue/' 

Bruce permitted himself to be joined in the Scottish commission of regonoy 
of wliich his rival, John the Red Comjm, was a distinguished member, having 
commanded, as avc observed, at the niemorablo battle of Ilo.slin.^ Upon 
the pacification between Edward and the Scots, and the death of iiis father 
in 1304, Bruce w'as permitted to take possession of his paternal calntes, 
while Comyn, as the greater delinquent in English eyes, wus subjected to a 
severe fine. Bruce also was consulted on the measures by which Edward 
proposed to achieve the pacification of Scotland, while Comyn was excluded 
from the favour and the councils of the English monarch. It is probable tluit 
Edward, from the uncertain tenor of Bruce's conduct, was disposed to roly 
upon him as the person of the two rivals who might be the most easily guidixl 
and influenced, since hitherto his conduct had been ruled according to the 
immediate pressure of his own interost ; and the zeal which, at times, lio had 
discovered for the freedom of Scotland, had uniformly cooii'd whoa tlu> 
effects of success in his country’s cause went to exalt the house of (.kmiyn 
and render that of Bruce subordinate. Thus reckonctl Edward, coiicoiving 
that self-interest was the unfailing key to regulate Bruco’s motions, iiiul 
allowing nothing for those strong impulses which often change the whole 
human character, and give a new and nobler direction to one who ha.s till 
then only appeared influenced by the passions and versatility of early youth. 

In 1304 Bruce enjoyed the favour and confidence of King lildward, and 
was one of those nr whom that sagacious monarch chiefly trusted for .securing 
Scotland to his footstool forever. Such, however, was far from being tlio 
intention of the young earl of Garrick. Though we can but obscurely tnicii 
what Ptu'Pose really was, this much is certain— a great object now nje- 
sented itself, which formerly was not open to Bruce’s amhition. In the 
n^urreetion of Wallace, and the subsequent stand made after the buttle 
of lalkivk by the eommissionei's of regency, the name of John Buliol had 
always been used as the head and sovereign of Scotland, in whoso right its 
natives were m arms, aii^d for whom they defended their country against tho 
English. It was probably the high influonce of the Comyns, his near con- 
nections, winch kept he claims of Baliol .so long in the iJublic eye But n 
his disgraceful renunciation, followed by a long absence from Sootlknd. after 
renouncing every exertion to defend his kingdom, the king, Toom-tabard. 
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ie., Empty Coal, as he was termed by tho people, lost all Tespeet and alle- 
giance funoiig his subjects. Tho crown of Scotland was therefore open to any 
daring claimant who might be disposed to bravo the fury of the English 
usurper; and such a eandidalo might have rested, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, upon the general fooling of the Scottish nation, and upon that dis- 
affection Avhich, WcG a strong ground-swell, agitated both the middle classes 
and jjopulace throughout the country, who were disposed, from the spirit 
of indopendoneo with which they were animated, to follow almost any banner 
which niight be displaj'cd against England, 

In this conjuncluro Bruce cntorccl into a secret treaty with William de 
Lambyrton, the primate of Scotland, binding themselves to stand by each 
other against all mortals (tho king of England not being excepted). It was 
thought nccos.sary to discover this league to John Coinyn; or, perhaps, he 
had boon led losiwpcet it^and siichncoramumcationhad become unavoidable 
on tho part of tho conspiYalovs. Gomyn was given to understand that the 
purpose of the league was the destruction of tho English supremacy in Scot- 
land. The ([uostion was natural, "And what king do you intend to propose?" 
lb this Bruce, in a jDorsonal conference with John Gomyn, is said to liave 
pointed out to him that their claims to the throne might bo considered as 
crpial; " therefore," said Bruce, "do you support my title to be king of Scots, 
and I will surrender my patrimonial estates to you; or give over to me your 
family possessions, and I will support your claim to the throne.” Gomyn, 
it is said by the Scottish historians, ostensibly embraced the alternative 
of taking Bruco’s largo property, and asserting his claim to royalty. But 
in secret ho resolved to avail himself of this discovery to betray tho intrigues 
of his rival to Edward. 


BRUCE KILLS IIIS RIVAL, TUB RED GOMYN (1800 A.D.) 

llobcrt Bruce had returned to London, and was in attendance on the Eng- 
lish court, when a private token from the earl ol Gloucester, his kinsman, 
made him aware that his safety and liberty wore in danger. It is said the 
oai’l of Oloucoster sent Bruce a piece of money and a pair of spurs. Men's 
wits are sharpened by clangor, and slighter intimations have been sufficient 
in such circumstances to put them on their guard, and induce them to take 
measures for their safety when peril hovered over thora, He left London 
instantly, and hastenod to Scotland.' It is said that near the Solway Sands 
Bruce and his attendants met an emissary of Gomyn, who was despatched, 
they found, for tho Englisli court. They killed the messenger without hesi- 
tation, and from tho contonls of his packet learned the extent of Gomyn 's 
treachery, In five days Bruce reached his castle of Loohinaben. 

It was on Eebruary 10th, 1306; and the English justiciaries appointed 
by Edward’s late rogulalions for preservation of tho peace of the country 
of Scotland were holding thoir assiaes at Dumfries for that purpose. Bruce, 
not yet prepared for an open broach with England, was unuer the necessity 
of vcncloring attendance on this high court as a crown vassal, and came' to 
the county-town for that purpose. Ho hero found Gomyn, whom the same 
duty had bi’onght to Duinfrics. Bruco invited his rival_ to a private inter- 
view, which was held in the church of the Friars Minorite; a precaution — 
an unavailing one, as it proved— for the safety of both partios and the peace: 

[• Pali of tills logoud says llmt Bruoo had UU liorso’s shoes put Ofl Dackward td dccolvo 
pursuors.'l 
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ful character of the meeting. They met by themselves, the slender retinue 
of each baron remaining apart and without the church. Between two such 
Jiaughty rivals a quarrel was sure to arise, wliether out of old feud or recent 
injury. The Scots historians say that at their private iuterview Bruce up- 
braided Comyn with his treacherous communication to Edward : the English, 
more improbably, state that he then, for the first time, imparled to Comyn 
his plan of insurrection against England, which Comyn rejected with acorn, 
and that this gave occasion to what followed. 

Without pretending to detail what no one save the survivor could have 
truly described, it is certain that a violent altercation took place, in which 
Comyn gave Bruce the lie, and Bruce in reply stabbed Comyn with his daggo)'. 
Confounded at the rashness of his own action, in a place so sacred, Bruce. 



our, and inquired eagerly the cause. “I doubt,” said Bruce, 'T have slain 
the Red Comyn.” "Do you trust that to doubt?” said fCirkpalricIc ; "I'll 
mak sikar” (ie., "I'll make sure”); so saying, he rushed into the church, 
and despatched the wounded man. Bir Robert Comyn, the undo of John 
interfered to save his kinsman, but was slain along with him. The i'laglwlr 
justiciaries, hearing this tumult, barricaded them-solves in tho iiall whore 
they administered justice. Bruce, however, compelled them to .surrendor 
by putting fire to their place of retreat, and bheroaftor dismissed them in 
safety. 

This rash act of anger and impatience broke off all chance which might 
still have remained to Bruec of accommodating matters with Edward who 
now knew his schemes of insiirrection, and must have regarded Comyn ns 
a vKtun of his fidelity to the English government. On tho other hand the 
circumstances attending the slaughter were marked with sacrilege and hroaidi 
of a solemn sanctuary, so as to render the act of homicide dotostabie in tho 
eyes of all save those who from a strong feeling of common inlerp.sL might 
be mclmecl to make common cause with the perpetrator. This inU're,st could 
only exist among the Scottish patriots, who might see in Bruce tlie vindicator 
of his countiy s liberty, and ins own right to tlie crown; claims .so snored as 
to justilym their eyes his enforcing them against the treacherous conlidant 

I? ^^ 7 / usurper, even with tho dagger’s 

point, and at the foot of the altar. Bruce was, therefore, in a posiliVin ns 

tv midway up a dizzy precipice, where the pal.li was 

cut away behind him. The crown of Scotland hung within n possibilitv 
of his reaching it; and though the effort was necessarily attended witli a areal 
risk of feUure, yet an attempt to retreat in any othi SrSn 
been followed by inevitable destruction. Sensible of tho perils of tho choieo 
Bruce, theipfore, resolved to claim the throne, with the vmaltoraUe ltd? 

tion either to free his countiy or perish in the 4temp 
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of tlieir I’clatiou. Of -ehurchmcn, tlic primate of Scotland, the bishop of 
Glasgow, and the abbot of Scone joined in the undertaking, together with 
the eiirla of Lennox and of Athol, and some fourteen barons, with whoso 
assistance Bruce was daring enough to defy the whole strength of England. 
He went from Dumfriesshire to Glasgow, whore he determined to take the 
decisive measure of celebrating his coronation at Scone. On his road thither 
Bruce Avas joined by a warrior, wlio coniinuod till Ills death the best and 
most disinterested of his friends and adherents. This was the young Sir 
James of Douglas fealled "tlio Good'’], son of William of Douglas, the heroic 
companion of Wallace, and, like his father, devoted to the independence 
of Scotland, 


BRUCE IS CROAVNEn AT SOONB, AND PUT TO PUianT (t300 A.D.) 

On the 27th of March, 1306, the ceremony of crowning Bruce was per- 
formed at Scone with ns much state as the means of the united barons would 
permit, Edward had carrictl off the royal eiwn of Bootland; a slight coronet 
of gold was hastily made to supply its place. The earls of Fife had, since 
tlio days of Malcolm Canmoro, uniformly possessed and exercised the right 
of placing the crown on the king’s head at his coronation, in memory of the 
high services rendered by their ancestor, Macduff, to that monarch. On 
this occasion the earl of Fife did not attend; but tho right was, contrary 
to his inclination, oxeroised by his sister, Isabella, the counte,ss of Buchan, 
who absconded from her husband, in order that the blood of Macduff might 
render tho service due to the heir of Malcolm Canmoro. For this she was 
afterwards strangely and cruelly punished by Edward I. 

Although the ligure wliich Robert Bruce had hitherto made in public 
life wa,s of a fickle and apparently selfish description, yet his character for 
oluvalrous accomiilishmeuts stood high, and Avheu ho took the field many 
of Wallace’s old folloivcrs began to join him. Meantime Edward directed 
Aymor de Valence, carl of Pembroke, under the title of Guardian of Scotland, 
to proceed to put down lire rebellion in that kingdom. Ho was aecompaniea 
by Lord CliFord and Honry Percy. The king himself was then ill, and scarce 
able to mount on horsebaox. 

Meanwhile Bruce, against whom these vindictive preparations were 
directed, was engaged in strengthening his party, without any considerable 
success. His enterprise was regarded as desperate, oven by his oivn wife 
(according to tlio lOnglisli authorities), who, wliiln ho boasted to her of the 
sovereign rank ho had oiiiaincd, said to him; “You arc, indeed, a summer 
king; but you will scarce bo a winter one.” He appears to have sought an 
encounter with the onii of Pembroke, who, with an army of English, had 
thrown himself into the fortified town of Perth. Bruce arrived before the 
town, ,Iuno 19th, 1300, with a host inferior to that of tho English earl by 
fifteen hundred men-at-arms. 

Nevertheless ho sent Pembroke a ohallongo to come forth and fight. 
Tho Englishman replied that he would meet him on the morroyl^. Bruce 
retired to the neighbouring wood of Methvon, Avhero he took up his quarters 
for the night, expecting no battle until noxt day. But Pembroke's purpose 
was different from what ho expressed. He caused his men instantly to take 
arms, though the day was far spent, and, sallying from the town of Perth, 
assaulted with fury the Soots, who were in tl'i" «!..! iaVn 

at unawares. They fought boldly, and Bruce' h "'i-r ihi'ke i.!il.o:>i-i. 
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At one moment ho was prisoner in the hands of Sir PJiilip do Mowbray, who 
shouted aloud that he had taken the new king, Christopher Seaton struck 
Mowbray to the earth, and rescued his brother-in-law. About four liuntlrod 
of the Scots kept together, and effected their escape to the wilds of Athol. 
Several prisoners were made, and some pardoned or admitted to ransom; 
but those of distinction were pitilessly hanged, drawn, and quartered. Young 
Randolph, Bruce’s nephew, submitted to the king of England, and was ad- 
mitted to favour. 

Bruce, seeing hig party almost totally dissipated by the defeat at Methven, 
was obliged to support himself and the few who remained with him, amongst 
whom wore his own wife and many other ladies, by the toils of the chase, 
From Athol the noble fugitives retreated into Aberdeenshire, and from IheucG 
they approached the borders of Argyllshire. Winter was approaching, aiul 
threatened not only to diminish their sufjplies of sustenance, but was likely, 
by the rigour of the weather, to render it impossible for then' females any 
longer to accompany them. 

The greater part of the shire of Argyll, which they now approached ivag 
under the command of a powerful chim called Macclougal, or John of Lorn. 
This prince had married an aunt of the slaughtered John Comyn, and desired 
nothing with more ardour than an opportunity to avenge the death of his 
ally upon the homicide. Accordingly, when Bruce attempted to ponclrale 
into Argyllshire at the head of his company, ho was opposed by John of 
Lorn, who encountered him at a place called Dairy (-i.e., the king’s field), 
near the head of Strathfillan, August lltli. The Highlandmon being on fool, 
and aimed with long pole-axes, called Loohaber-axes, attacked the little 
band of Bruce where the knights had no room to manago their horses, and 
did them much injury. Bruce, compelled to turn back, placed himself in 
the rear of his followers, and protected their retreat with the utmost gallantry. 
Three Highlanders, a father and two sons, assaulted him at once : but Bruce, 
completely armed, and excellent at the use of his weapon, rid liimsclf of thorn 
by despatching them one after another. 

Driven back from the road by which he had purposed to approach the west- 
ern isles, where he had some hopes of finding shelter, Bruce laboured under 
great and increashig difficulties, the first effect of which wa.g to compel liim to 
separate the ladies from his company. His younger brother, Nigol Bruce, was 
sent to conduct the queen and her attendants back to Abordeenshire, where 
his brother was still master of a strong castlo, called Kiklrummio, which might 
serve them for some time as a place of refuge. 

On the banks of Loeh Lomond Bruce met with the carl of Leuuox, who, 
wandering there for protection, discovered the king' was in his neighbourhood, 
by hearing a bugle sounded with an art which he know to be peculiar to his 
master. They met, embraced, and wept. By the guidance and as-gislnnoe 
of Lennox, Bruce reached the province of Oantirc, then subject to Angus, 
called liord of the Isles. Here the king met with Sir Neil Campbell, who hatl 
gone before him to propitiate this powerful Highland prince, wliose favour 
was the more easily obtained that lie rvas unfriendly to John Muedoiigul of 
Lorn, the personal enemy of Robert Bruce. This Angus was also the de- 
scendant of the renowned Somerled, and liead of the sopt of the Mncdonalcia 
the meet powerful scion of those original Scots who colonised Argyllshire 
UTKte ]?erguS; the son of Eric^ and who, seated in Can tire, Islay, and the 
had, since the death of Alexander HI, nearly siiaken 
m subordination to the crown of Scotland, and paid as littlo respect to tlio 
English claim upon their supremacy, 
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Bnico resolved to bmy himself in Iho remote island of Rathlin,' on the 
coast of Ireland, a rude and half-desolate islet, but inhabited by the clan of 
Macdonalds, and subject to their friendly lord. By this retreat he effected 
his purpose of secluding him, self from the jealous researches made after him 
by the arlhercnts of the English monarch, and the feudal hatred of John of 
Lorn. Hero Bruce continued to lurk in concealment during the winter of 
1306. 

In the mean time his friend.s and adherents in Scotland suffered all the 
miseries which the rage of an exasperated and victorious sovereign could in- 
flict. His wife and his daughter wore taken forcibly from the sanctuary of 
^aint Duthac, at 'I’ain, and consigned to the scveritie,s of separate English pris- 
ons, whore tiicy remained for eight years. The countess of Buchan, who had 
placed the crown on tlie Bruce^s head, was immured in a place of confinement 
[called “a cage” and by tradition said to have been shaped like a crown], con- 
structed expressly for her reception on the towers of the castle of Berwick, 
where the sight of her prison might make her the subject of wonder or scorn to 
all that passed. The bishop of Saint Andrews, the bishop of Glasgow, and 
the abbot of Scone, taken in arms, wore imprisoned by Edward, who applied 
to the pope for their degradation, in which, however, he did not succeed. 
Nigel Bruce, a gallant and beautiful as well as highly accomplished youth, 
hold out his brother's castle of Kilclruimnie till a traitor in the garrison set 
fire to the principal magazine, when surrender became inevitable. He was 
tried, condemned, and execul od . Christopher Seaton, who so gallantly rescued 
the Bruce at the battle of Methven, shared with his brother-in-law the same 
melancholy fate. The vengeance of Edward did not spare his own blood. 
The earl of Athol liad some relationship with the royal , family of England; 
but the circumstance having boon pleaded in favour of the earl, Edward 
only gave so much weight to it as to assign him the distinction of a gallows 
fifty feet high. 

Simon Fraser, one of the commanders at the victory of Roslin (the other 
being the unfortunate John Comyn), still disdained to surrender, and con- 
tinued in arms, till being defeated at a place called Kirldncliffo, near Slirling, 
he was finally made prisoner, exposed to the people of London loaded with 
fetters, crowned with a gai’Iand in mockery, and executed with all the studied 
cruelty of the treason law. To add to the disastrous deaths of his friends 
and associates, the fate of Bruce personally seemed utterly destitute. He 
was forfeited oy the English government as a man guilty of murder and 
sacrilege, and his large estates, extending from Galloway to the Solway Firth, 
wore bestowed on different English nobles, of which Sir Henry Percy and 
Lord Robert Clifford had the greatest .share. A formal sentence of excom- 
munication was at the same time pronounced against him by the papal 
legato, with all the terrific pomp with which Rome knows how to volley 
her thunders. 

Thus closed the year 1306 upon Scotland. The king, lurking in an ob- 
scure isle beyond the verge of his dominions, an outlawed man, deprived 
at once of all civil and religious rights, and expelled from the privileges of a 
ClirisUan, in as far as Rome had power to effect it; the heads and lunbS of 
his best juid bravest ac\horents, men like Seaton and Fraser, who had upheld 
the cause of their country through every species of peril, blackening in the 
sun on the walls of their own native cities, or garnishing those of their vin- 
dictive enemy, 

[' Some liavo tliought that, as Rathlin was under Edward’s control. Bruco must rathor 
have gone to Norway.] 
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BRUCE RETURNS TO THE CONTEST (IW A.D.) 

With the return of spring, liope and the spirit of enterprise again inspired 
the dauntless heart of Robert Bruce, He made a descent on the isle of Arran, 
with the view of passing from thence to the Scottish mainland, A faithful 
vassal in his earldom of Garrick engaged to watch when a landing could bo 
made with some probability of success, and intimate the oiipoi'tunity to 
Bruce, Tlie signal agreed upon was a fire to be lighted b.y the vassal on tho 
cape or headland beneath Turnberry Castle, upon seeing which it was resolved 
Bruce should embark with, his men. The light long watched for at length 
appeared; but it had not been kindled by Bruce’s confidant, Tho king 
sailed to the mainland without hesitation, and was astonished to find his 
emissary watching on the beach, to tell him Ihe fire was accidoutni, the 
English were reinforced, the people dispirited, and there was nothing to bo 
attempted with a prospect of success, Robert Bruce hesitated; but hia 
brother Edward, a man of courage which readied to temerity, protested 
that he would not go again to sea, but being thus arrived in his native 
country, would take the good or evil destiny wliich Heaven might send liim. 
Robert himself was easily persuaded to adopt the same bold counsel; and a 
sudden attadc upon a part of the English who were quartered in tho. town 
gave them victory and a ricli booty, as Percy, who lay in the castle, did not 
venture to sally to the relief of his men . 

This advantage was followed liy others. It seemed as if Fortune luid 
e^austed her spite on the clauntlGs.s adventurer, or that Heaven regarded 
him as having paid an ample penance for the slaughter of Comyn. Bruce 
was joined by friends and followers, and the English were compelled to keep 
theii’ garrisons; until Sir Henry Percy, instead of making head against tho 
invader, deemed it necessary to evacuate Turnberry Castle, and retreat to 
England. James Douglas penetrated into his own country in disguise, aiul 
collecting some of his ancient followers, surprised the English garrison [)laco(l 

Lord Clifford in Douglas Castle, and putting the gairison to tlie sword, 
mmgied the mangled bodies with a largo stock of provisions which the J'hig- 
lish had amassed, and set fire to the castle. The country people to tliLs dav 
call this exploit the "Douglas’s Larder.” 

The efforts of Bruce were not uniformly successful. Two of hi.s lirothers, 
Thomas and Alexander, had landed in Galloway, but wore defeated ami niad(! 
prisoners by Roland Macdougal, a chief of that country who was devotoil to 
England. He sent the unfortunate brothers to Edward, who executed tlicm 
both, and became thus accountable to Bruco for tho death of Ihroo of his 
brethren,' This accident rendered the king’s condition more precarious than 
It had been, and encouraged the Gallowcgians to make many all, omiits against 
his person, in some of which they made use of bloodhound,?, At one time 
he escaped so narrowly that his banner wa,g taken, and, as it liaDpcned. 
by his own nephew, Thomas Randolph, then employed in the ranks of th(> 
Enghsh, Wii^en prised upon on this and similar occasions, it wa.s tho eu.slom 
ot Grace to elude the efforts of the enemy by dispersing hia followora, who, 
each shifting for himself, knew where to meet again at some place of rondoz- 
vous, and often surprised and put to the sword some part of tho onemv which 
were lying in full assurance of safety. 
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At length, after vepeated actions and a long sprios of inarching and counter- 
marching, Pembroke was forced to abandon Ayrshire to the Bruce, as Percy 
had dono before him. Douglas on his part was successful in Lanarkshire, 
and the numerous [latriots resumed the courage which they had possessed 
under Wallace. A battle was fought at Loudoun-hill, in consequence of an 
express appointment, botwocii Bruce and his old enemy the carl of Pem- 
broke, who ^ was returning to the west with con- 
siderable roinforcoments, the tOth of May, 1307, 
in which the )Scottish king complotoly avenged 
the defeat nt Methvon. Pembroke fled to Ayr, 
in which place of refuge the carl of Gloucester 
was also forced to seek safety. By these and sim- 
ilar .skirmishes, in which his perfect knowledge of 
tho principles of [larlisan warfare enabled him to 
take every advantage afforded by the cxcollence 
of his inle]lig(!neo arising from the good will of 
tho country, or by circinnslunccs of ground, 
weather, wi^ivpona, and Uu^ like, tho Scottish king 
gradually accuslomod his men to repose so much 
confidence in hia skill and wisdom that his orders 
for battle wore regarded a.s a call to assured 
victory. He hhmolf, Jam-C.s Douglas, and others 
among his followers, displayed at tho same time 
all that personal and chivalrous valour which tlic 
maimers of tho age demandod of a loader, and 
which often lustorcd a battle when well-nigh 
lost. It was to tho-so latter qualiiics also, a.s well 
as to precaution and sagacity, that Bruce was in- 
debted for his escape from several treacherous 
attempts to take away hia life, by tho friends of 
tho slaiighlerod Comyn, or the adhoronis of the old issTnANoKGxraATATOAw 
king of lOngland, Hoveral of sucli assassins were 

slain by Robert with hia own hand; and a general opinion, long suppressed 
by the former counsc of adverse events, began to bo entertained through 
Scotland that Heaven, in the hour of utmost noccl, had raised up in the 
heir of the Scottish throno a prince destined by Providence to deliver his 
country, and that no weapon forged against him should prosper. 



THJ5 mcA'rn or' I'mWAitn i and acomssion op edwabd ii (iw a.d.) 

In fulfilment of his romantic vow, "to heaven and the swans," Edward 
had advanced ns far as Carlisle, to open his proposed campaign against the 
Scots, but had been detained there during the whole winter by the wasting 
efYocls of a dysentery. As the season of action apjproached, ana the rumours 
of Bnico’s .success increased, tho king poisuadeil himself that resentment 
would restore him the slrongtli which age and disease had impaired. 

It was, indeed, a mortifying coiidilion in which ho found himself. For 
the space of nineteen or twenty years the conquest of Scotland had been the 
darling object of his thoughts aiin plans. Ik had cost him the utmost exertion 
of his bold and crafty faculties — blood had been shod without measure, 
wealth lavished without grudging, to accomplish this darling plan; and now, , 
when disease had abated his strength and energies, he was doomed do ^ee 
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from his sick-bed the hills of Scotland, while he knew that they were still 
free. 

As if endeavouring to restore by a strong effort of the mind the failing 
strength of his body, he declared himself recovered, hung up in the cathedral 
the horse-litter in which he had hitherto travelled, but which he conceived 
he should need no longer, and, mounting his war-horse, proceeded north- 
ward. It was too forced an effort to be continued long. Edward only reached 
the village of Bitrgh on the Sands, and expired there on the 7 th of July, 
1307, On Ills death-bed his thoughts were entirely on the Scottish affairs: 
he made his son swear that he would prosecute tho war without truce or 
breathing-space; he repeated tho strange injunction that, his flesh being 
boiled from his bones, the latter should be transported at the head of the 
army with which he was about to invade Scotland, and never bo restored to 
the tomb till that obstinate nation was entirely subdued. By way of corol- 
lary to this singular precept the dying king bequeathed his heart to be sent 
to the Holy Land, in whose defence he had once fought.* 

For his epitaph he ordered the,se words put on his tomb, “Edwardua 
Primus, Scotonim Malleus” ("Edward I, Plammer of tho Soots”). Against 
the praises of his glorious achievements, Buckle.* and others have omplm- 
.si.sed the fact that all the treasures he spent, the lives of English and iSeoleli 
he sacrificed, were in vain, for his conquest fell to naught the moment hi,s 
strong hand was helples,s to check the growing power of Bruco," 

Edward II, the feeble yet headstrong successor of the most sagacious 
ancl resolute of English prmees, neglected the extraordinary direction of the 
dying monarch respecting the disposal of his body, whicli he caused to lie 
mferrecl at Westmmster (by which means the bones of Edward I probably 
escaped falling into Scottish custody), and naming first the earl of Pombrokm 
and afterwards Johii cle Bretagne, earl of Ilicliinoncl, in his room, to bo 
uuardian of Scotland, he himself found it more agreeable to hasloir back to 
1 London with Gaveston and his other minions, than 

associates ^ difficult and laborious task of subduing Bruce and his hardy 

The English Guardian, however, did his duty, and soon assembh'd n 
t swpnor to that of Bruce that the king thought it uccosfiaiy to .sliifi, 
t wai into the northern parts of Scotland^ where the ononiy eould ho 

indefatigable James of Dcmfilas lo oarr? 
on the wai m the wooded and mountainous district of Ettrick ffirosl. ^ 
ill Aberdeenshu-e King Robert was joined by Sir Aloxandor and Sir’ Simon 
gMlmrt hero of Roslin. But lie was opposed by Gomyn 

wi°^ an eager desire to rcveiig > tlu' 

death of ns kinsman .slain by Bruce. The time slemcc) favo li) l^for I s 
pm pose, for Bruce was at this time affiiclod with a lingering and ml Jm 

dition, he thought it wise to retreat before tiro oaii of Buchan who at lontdli 

pressed so closely on his rear as to heat up their quarters in 11 ic (mni of OJ<l 

StaSgWSrSTofe 

S' wt™-- 

of the devySL ly be“eS “■“« 
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Tlie citizens of Aberdeen declared in Bruco^s favour, ant! adding acts to 
nrofessions, stormed and took the castle, and expelled the English garrison. 
The citadel of Eorfar was also taken, and both fortresses were demolished 
by ortlcr of Bruce; a course of policy which he always observed, because 
the English were more skilful in the attack and defence of fovtified places. 

Edward Bnico fought and won several actions against the English in 
({alloway, as well as against the natives of that barbarous coimtry, who had 
always taken part against the Bruce’s intorcst. He gained these successes 
through exertion of a reckless courage which defied all the usual calculations 
of prudence. At length, after a severe defeat given to the native chiefs and 
their southern allies on the banks of the Deo, Juno 29th, 1308, Edward ex- 
pelled the English entirely from Galloway, and brought that rude province 
into submission to his brother. 

Douglas again retook and dismantled bis cm\ fortress of Douglas, upon 
which ho had now made three attacks, two of which wero completely success- 
ful. Ho then proceeded to scour the hills of Twccddalo and the forest of 
Ettrick, In rcoonuoilring the country on the small river of Lyne the Douglas 
iiirproaclicd a house, in which a spy whom he sent forward heard inen talk- 
ing loudly, one of whom used the "devil’s name” as an oath or adjuration. 
Couiecturing they must bo solcliorB who dared make familiar use of so foraii- 
dablc a phrase, Douglas caused his attendants to beset the house, and made 
prisoners therein Thomas Randolph, the king’s nephew, and Alexander 
Htowavt of Bonldll, both of whom since the battlo of Methven had adhered 
to the English interest. They were well treated and sent to the king, who 
gently rebuked Randolph for breach of allegiance. "It is you,” said the 
Iiniighty young warrior, "who degrade your own cause by trusting to am- 
buscades instead of facing tlic English in the field.” '"Ihat may happen in 
due lime," replied Bruce: "in the moan time it is fitting that you bo taught 
your duty by restraint." Thomas Randolph was sent accordingly to prison, 
where ho did not long remain. Ho was reconciled to Ina uncle, whom he 
ever after served with the utmost fidelity: indeed, Douglas only, among the 
followers of tho Bruce, was held to equal him in military fame. [Ho later 
became the "great carl of Moray."] 

TUB IIAI’II) TMUMPH OB BHUCB 

Bruce’s aueeeR.scs now enabled him to chastise tho lord of Dom, by whom, 
after his defeat at Methven, he had been so severely persecuted. He marched 
towards Argyllshire, and arrived at DaUnally. Here ho learned that John 
of Loni and his Highlanders had stationed themselves in a formidable pass, 
whore tho groat mountain of Cruachan-Bon sinks down upon the margin of 
Loch-Awo, so that tho road passes among precipices on the left hand, and 
the deep lake on tho other. But Briico understood as well as any modern 
tactician how such difficulties were to bo overcome. While ho himself engaged 
the attention of the mountaineers by threatening an assault in front, he 
ilespaichod Douglas, with a party of light troops, to march round the moun- 
tain and turn the pass, thus attacking tho defenders in front, flank, and 
rear at once. They were routed with great slaughter. The lords of Lorn, 
father and son, escaped by sea. Their castle of Diinstaffnage was taken, 
and their country pillaged, August, 1308. 

Thus did Robert Bruce, with steady and patient resolution, win province 
after province from the English, encouraging and rewarding his mends, 
overawing and chastising his enemies, and rendering his autherity - hiore 
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respected day by day. The profound wisdom and resolute purpose of I'M- 
ward I would have been reejuired to sustain, against Bruce's talents, the 
conquests he had made; but the weak and fickle character of his son was 
all that England had to oppose to him.* 

Tlie measures to which Edward resorted were imperfect, feeble, hastily 
assumed, and laid aside without apjjarent reason. At one Lime ho put hift 
faith in William de Lanibyrfcon, the archbishop of Saint Andr(nv.s, wlioin 
his father had cast into prison. This prelate being liberated and pensioned 
by the second Edward, volunteered his services to promulgate the bvdl of 
excommunication against Robert Bruce; but if the bull had made but slight 
impression on the Scots during the king's adversity, it met with still k'ss 
regard when the splendour of repeated success disposed his countrymou in 
general to blot from their remembrance the deed of violence with which so 
brilliant a career had commenced. The death of John Comyn was but like* 
a morning cloud which is forgotten in the blaze of a summer noon. 


THE TRUCE OP 1309 AND THE DECMHATION OF TUB CPEROY 

The king of Erance, who had deserted the Scots in their utmo.Hl need, 
now began to be once more an interce.ssor in their behalf; and the J'lnglish 
king consented to offer a truce to Bruce and his adherents; but tlve Scots, 
on thoir part, required payment of a sum of money before they woultl grant 
One. Edwai’d'.s measures showed a predominance of weakness and unei'i'- 
tamty. 

All public measiues in Scotland, on the other hand, wore marked by tli<! 
steadiness of conscious superiority which they borrowed from the cluinicb'r 
( sovereign. > The estates oi the kingdom solemnly declared the award 
of Edward adjudging Uie crown of Scotland to John Baliol was an injustice 
to the grandfather of Bruce. They recognised the docousod lord of Anmm- 
ciale as the true heir of the crown, owned his grandson as Ihcir king, mid 
aenoimced^ the doom of treason against all who should disimto his right to 
the crown. The clergy of the kingdom [assembled at Dundoo in Pnbruary, 
lo09J issued a spiritual charge to their various (locks, acknowledging Hi’iioe 

nf -^1 |j^dward, roused into action, us-somlilod a lurgi- arniv 

at Berwick and entered Scotland, but too laic in the year f„r any t pXe 
purpose. Bruce was contented with eluding the efforts of the invadm U, 

off thoir provisions, haras.sing their inarclu's 
and aiigmenting the distress and danger of an invading ai n v in a c , 
at once hostile and desolate. A .secoml, a third, a fourth ox podilkm wi^ ri 
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party. He himself led the way, completely armed, bearing a scaling ladder 
m his hand, waded through the moat where the water reached to his chin, 
and was the second man who mounted the wall. The place was speedily 
taken. 

The confidential^ friends to whom Bruce intrusted the command of sep- 
arate detachments in various parte of Scotland, among whom were men of 
high military talent, endeavoured to outdo each other in following the example 
of theiv heroic sovereign. _ Douglas and Randolph particularly distinguished 
themselves in this patriotic rivalry. The strong and large castle of Rox- 
burgh was secured by its position, its fortifications, and the number of the 
garrison from any .siege which the Scots could have formed. But on the eve 
of Shrove Tne.sday fMnrch 6th, 1313), when the garrison were full of jollity 
and indulging in a drunken wassail, Douglas and his followers approached the 
castle, creeping on hands and feet, and having dark cloaks flung over their 
armour. They scorned to the Dnglish soldiers a strayed herd of some neigh- 
bouring i)casant’fl cattle, which had been suffered to escape during the fes- 
tivity of the evening. They therefore saw these objects arrive on the verge of 
the nioat and descend into it without wonder or alarm, nor did they discover 
thoir error till Iho shout of “Douglas! Douglas! " anuoimccd that the wallwas 
.scaled and the castle taken. As if to match this gallant action, Thomas 
Randolph possessed himself of the yet stronger castle of Edinburgh, March 
t4th, 1313. This also was by surprise. 

The Bruce's success was not limited to the mainland of Scotland; ho 
pursued the Maedougal of Galloway, to whom ho owed the captivity and 
subsequent dcatii of liis two brothers, into tbo Islo of Man, where he defeated 
him totally, .stormed his costlo of Bushin, and subjected Ills island to the 
Scottish domination. When Bruce roturnccUo the mainland of north Britain 
from this expedition, ho had tho plea.suro to find that the energy of his brother 
Edward had pursued tho great work of expelling the English invaders with 
uninterrupted success. Ho had taken the town and castle of Rufcherglen 
and of Dundee; the last of whicli had during the previous year resisted tho 
Scottish arm.s, in conscquonco, partly, of a breach of compact. 

But this good news was chequered by news of a more doubtful quality. 
After his success at Ruthorglou and Dundee, Sir Edward Bruce laid siege to 
Stirling, the only considerable fortress in Scotland which still remained in tlio 
hands of (ho English. Tho governor, Sir Philip do Mowbray, dofonded him- 
self with groat vlilour, but at length, becoming straitened for provisions, en- 
tered into a treaty, by which ho agreed to surrender the fortress if not roUeved 
before tho foa.4t of iSaiiil John the Baptist, in tho ensuing midsummer, Bruce 
was greatly displeased with tho precipitation of his brother Edward in enter- 
ing into Huch a oapiUilalion without waiting his consent. It engaged liim 
nccei3Sftrily in liio same risk which had so often proved fatal to the Scote, 
namely, that of ]icJ'illiug the fate of tho kingdom, upon a general battle, in 
whicli the numbers, discipline, and superior _ appointments of the English 
must insure them an advantage, which experience had shown they wore far 
from posses.sing over llicir nortliorn neighbours when tliey encountered them 
in small bodies. The king upbraided his brother with the temerity of his con- 
duet; but Edward, with tho rookloss courage which characterised hiin, de- 
fended his agreement on the usage of chivalry, and rather seemed to triumph 
in having brought tho protractoo conflict between tho kingdoms to the issue 
of a fair field, ^ . 

Meantime Sir Philip de Mowbray, governor of Stirling, availed himself 
of tho truce which the treaty had procured for the garrison under his com~ 
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mand to hasten in person to London, and state to Edward and his council tliat 
almost the last remnant of Edward the First’s conquests in Scotland must 
be irretrievably lost unless Stirling was relieved. The time allowed by the 
treaty including several months, was sufficient for collecting the whole gi- 
gantic force of England, and the disposition both of the king and his nobility 
was earnest in employing it to the best advantage. 

The preparations of England for this decisive enterprise were upon suoli 
a scale as to stagger the belief of modern historians, yet their extent is proved 
by the records which are still extant. Ninety-three great tenants of tUo 
crown brought forth their entire feudal service of cavalry, to the number 
of forty thousand, three thousand of whom were completely shoatlicd in 
steel, both horses and riders. The levies in the counties of England and Wales 
extended to twenty-seven thousand infantry. A great force was drawn from 
Ireland, both under English barons, settlers in that country, and under 
twenty-six Irish chiefs, who were ordered to collect their vassals ami join 
the army. The whole array was summoned to meet at Berwick on .June 
11th, 1314, the period being prolonged to the last limits Hir Pliilij) Mowbray’H 
engagement would permit, in order to give time to collect the vast quantity 
of provisions, foragej and everything else required for the movonionl and 
support of a host, which was indisputably the most numerous tliat an Engli.sh 
monarch ever led against Scotland, amounting in all to uj)war(la of one 
Jiundred thousand men.' ^ 

Bruce, who was well informed respecting these formidable prcparatioiiH, 
exhausted the resources of bis powerful military genius in devising and inn- 
paring the means of opposing them. 


deficiencies op the scotch ahmy 

The crisis of this long and inveterate war seemed approaching, Fj-om 
the sprmg of 1306 to that of 1314 the fortunes of Bruce seem to have been 
SO much on tho ascendant that none of the slight reverses with whicli )iih 
career was chequered could be considered as seriously interrupting it. Tin 
was now acknowledged as king through the greater part of Scotland, although 
decisive authority attached to tho chief magistraU' 
government, Bruce had chiefly to provide against three disail- 
A fi® oppressed Wallace at the balllo of Falkirk, 

and of which the first two at least continued to be severely felt by tho ScoU 

nations general action with the English while they remained scjiaralo 

^be Scottish king’s great deficiency in cavalry which inoi’n 
men-at-aims, who were arrayed iii complete 
counted by far the most formidable part, or rather tho only efficient uar/ 
of a feuda a, my. On this point Brime held an opinirnZ p mic to m 

P^^haps, seen the battle of FalkiiE Slor ’ Z 
9^,, ^be Scottish masses of infantry had been so formidable as woll- 
g to foil the English cavalry, and he knew the particulars of that of f ’ oid' 
rai, where the French men-at-arms were defcatccVby Z XnS iSke^^^^^ 

thus^aSe“tL^«finrcon«r«^ T 'J'*' 

tliat ever lielovo or since stood on^ritisli uumorous imd beat eiiuiiiiituil 
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could bo brought to stand firm and keep their ranks, certainly beat off a 
superior body of horse~a maxim iincontrovcrtGcl in modern warfare. 

Bruce’s second difficulty lay in the inferiority of his archers, whose for- 
midable shafts constituted the artillery of the day. The bow was never a 
favourite weapon with Uie Scottish, and their archery were generally drawn 
from the Highlands, undisciplined, and rudely armed with a short bow, 
very loosely strung: this, being drawn to tlie breast in using it, discharged 
a clumsy arrow with a heavy head of forked iron, which was shot feeWy, 
and with little effect.' Tlieso ill-tiuincd and ill-armed archers were all whom 
the Scottish had to oppose to the celebrated yeomen of England, who could 
manage a bow of six feet long, and by drawing the arrow to his oar, gain 
purchase enough to discharge Siiafts of a cloth-yard long. 

Tho third disadvantage at which this decisive contest must bo fought 
on tho part of Scotland was the disparity of numbers, which was very great. 
Robert's utmo.st exertions on this trying occasion could not collect together 
more than about thirty thousand fighting men, though, as was usual with 
a Scottish army, there wore followers of the camp amounting to ten thousand 
more, to wliom, although usually a useless incumbrance, or rather tv nui.sance 
to a well-ordered army, fortune assigned on this occasion a singular inffuence 
on the fortune of tho dtiy. Bruce, thus inferior in numbers, endeavoured, 
like an able general, to coniponsatc the disadvantage by so choosing his 
ground as to conipol tho enemy to narrow Ihoir front of attack, and prevent 
them from availing themselves of their numerous forces, by extending them 
in or<ler to turn his flanks. 

With vHuch vcsolutiom, Robert Bruce summoned the array of his kingdom 
to rcnclczivous in th(' Tor-wood, near the brook of Bannockburn,’ about four 
miles from Stirling, and by degrees prepared the field of battle which he had 
selected for the contest. 


INOmRNTfl AN» EOTOTS OP BANNOCKBURN 

Having led his troops into the field of combat, on the tidings of tho Eng- 
lish approach, Juno 23rd, 1314, the long of Scotland commanded his soldiers 
to arm themselves, and making proclamation that those who were not pre- 
pared to concpior or die with thoir sovereign were at liberty to depart, ho 
was answered by a choorful and general expression of their determinati&n 
to tako tlusir fato with him. Tho followers or tho camp wore dismissed with 
the baggage, to .station thcinsolves behind an eminence to the rear of the 
Bcotti,Hh army, .still called tho Gillies’ (that is, the servants’) hill. 

On ajjproacliing Stirling, the English king detached Sir Robert Clifford 
with eight hundrccl horse, directing nim to avoid tho front of the Scottish 
army, and, fetching a circuit round them, turn thoir left flank, and throw 
himself into Stirling. Tho English knight made a cheuit eastwards, where 
some low ground concealed his manoeuvres, when the eagle eye of Bruce 
detected a lino of dust, with glancing of spears and flashing of armour, taking 
northward, in the direotion of Stirling. Ho pointed this out to Randolph- 
''They have passed whore you kept ward,” said he, "Ah, Randolph, there 
is a rose fallen from your chaplet) " 

r* A piotnroaquo iiccouut oX how tho ScotUoh army of this time looked and moved will be 
lound, (18 (jeolecl from Froissart, r In. onr Itlslory of England, Vol. xviSl.) , ,v , • 

[•'I'ho battle of Bannookburn lias been so fully dcsoribecl in our lilstoiy of JEngland, yol. 
xvlii., ell, xl., tliat wo Include hero only a few personal iucidonls illuminative of llio oliarnotor 
-of the Scolclj warriors.] - • ■ ' 
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The earl of Moray waa wounded by the reproach, and with such force lus 
he had around him, which amounted to a few scores of spearmen on foot, 
he advanced against Clifford to redeem his error. The English knight, inter- 
rupted in his purpose of gaining Stirling, wheeled his largo body of cavalry 
upon Randolph, and charged him at full speed. The earl of Moray throw 
his men into a circle to receive the charge, the front kneeling on the ground, 
the second stooping, the third standing upright, and all of thorn pn'Hcnt- 
ing their spears like a wall against the headlong force of the advancing cava- 
liers. The combat appeared so unequal to those who viewed it from a dis- 
tance that they considered Randolph as lost, and Douglas rnquestod llu* 
kUig’s assistance to fetch him off. “It may not be,” said tho iiruco; “llan- 
dolph must pay the penalty of his indiscretion. I will not disorder my line 
of battle fo]' him.” — “Ah, noble king,” said Douglas, “my heart eatinot 
suffer me to see Randolph perish for lack of aid”; and with a pcrmisHlon half 
extorted from the king, half assumed by himself, Douglas marched to his <lc- 
fence; but upon approaching the scene of conflict, Randolph's little body of 
men was seen emerging like a rock in the waves, from which the ]'lugli,sli 
cavalry were retreating on every side with broken ranks, like a reiadled tide. 
“ Hold and haltl ” said the Douglas to his followers; “ wo are come too late lo 
aid them; let us not lessen the victory they have won by affecting to claim a 
share in it.” When it is remembered that Douglas and Randolph were rivals 
for fame, this is one of the bright touches which illuminate and adorn tho 
history of those ages of which blood and devastation arc tlu! })i’odominatil 
character. 


Another preliminary event took place tho same evening. ]h'UC(^ himself, 
mounted upon a small horse or pony, was attentively marshalling tho vaukH 
of lus vanguard. He carried a battle-axe in his hand, and wtis distinguished 
to friend and enemy by a golden coronet which he wore on his holmot A 
part of the English vanguard made its appearance at this time; and a kn’ight 
amongst them. Sir Henry de Bohun, conceiving he saw an opportunity of 
gaming hmrself much honour, and ending the Scottish war at a single blow, 
couched his lance, spurred his powerful war-horse, and rode against the king 
at full cai eel, with the expectation of bearing him to the earth by llio Htiiiei’ior 
strength of his charger and length of his weapon. The king, aware of iiis 
purpose, stood as d expecting the shock; but the instant boforo il, look plnec 
le suddenly moved his little palfrey to the left, avoided the imequal eiioounti'r, 
English kmght with his batUc-axo, as ho piussod him in his 

Ss feet a tle?d ma^^ 


“Schyr Heiwy myflMt tUo noblo king, 

And he that in jiis stirrups stooa 
tho ax that was hai'cl and ffiul, 
With so grot main roaoliocl him a dlut 
1 hat iioithor hat uQu Imhu might Rllut 
The heavy dusclic that lie him gave, 
xhat near tho Jicatl to tho huriioss olavo, ” i 


The Scottish nobles remonstrated with Robert on the hazard h, wl.u.l* 

On the mormng of Saint Barnaby, called the Bright, being June 2dLli, 
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1314, Edwanl advanced in full form to the attack of the Scots, whom ho found 
in thoir position of tho preceding evening. 

As tho Scottish saw tho iminonso display of their enemies rolling towards 
them like a surging ocean, they were called on to join in an appeal to Heaven 
against the strength of human foes. Maurice, the abbot of Inchaffiay, bare- 
hcailed and baro-foolocl, walked along the Hcotlisli line, and conferred his 
benediction on the soldiers, who knoll to receive it, and lo worship the Power 
in whose name it was bestowed. 

During thi.s time the king of England was questioning Umfmvillo about 
the purpose of his o])ponents. "Will they,” said Edward, "abide battle?”— 
"They assuredly will,” replied TJmfravillc; "and lo engage them with ad- 
vantage, your highness worn boat order a. scorning retreat, and draw them 
out of tluiir strong ground.” fOdward rejected this counsel, and observing 
tho Iricottiah soldiers kneol down, joyfully oxclainiod, "They crave mercy.” 
" It is from Heaven, not from your highness,” answered ’Umfravihe; " on that 
hold they will win or die.” The king then eommanclod tho charge to be 
.sounded and tho attack to lake place. 

Tho ICnglish archers, ns at tho battle of Falkirk, now began to show thoir 
formidable skill, at tho expense of tho Scottish spearmen; but for this Bnice 
w.as [iroiiared. IIo coinnmiuled Sir Robert Keith, the marshal of Scotland, 
with those four hundred mon-at-armfi whom ho had kept in reserve for the 
piu’iiosc, to make a oirciht and charge the English bowmen in the flank. 
This was tlouo with a cclority and precision which dispersed the whole arch- 
ery, who having neither slakes or olhoi' barvior to keep off the horse, nor 
long weapons to repel lliom, were cut down at pleasure, and almost without 
resistance. 

'^rUo battle continued to rage, but with disadvantage to the English. The 
Siiottish archers had now an opportunity of galling their infantry without 
opposition; and it would appear that King Edward could find no means of 
bringing any jmrt of his numerous centre or rearguard to tho support of those 
in tho front;, who were engaged at disadvantage. Tlie cause seems to have been 
that, bis army consisimg in a groat mcasuro of horso, a apace of ground was 
wanted for tho .squadrons to act in divisions and with lUio order. 

Bruce, seeing tho confusion thicken, now placed himself at tho head of 
tho roHcrvo, and addrosaiug Angus oC tho Isles in tho words, "My hope is 
constant in theo,” rushed into the engagement, followed by all tho troops he 
hud hitherto lco})t in resovvo. The effect of such an olTort, reserved for a 
favourable moment, failed not to bn decisive. 'I’hoso of the English who had 
been .staggered wore now constrained to retreat; those who were already in 
retreat took lo actual flight. 

At this critical moment the camp-followers of the Scottish army, seized 
with curiosity to aco how tho day \Ycnt, or perhaps desirous to have a share 
of tho phindor, suddenly showed themselves on tho ridge of tho Gillies’-hill, 
in tho roar of the Scottish lino of battle; and aa they displayed cloths and 
horso covovings upon polos for ensigns, they boro in the eye,? of the English 
the terror, s of an army with banners. Tho belief that they beheld the rise of an 
ambuscado, or tho arrival of a now army of Scots, gave tho last impulse of 
terror, ami all fled now, even those who had before resisted. The slaughter 
was iriimenso; the deep ravino of Bannockburn, to the south of the field of 
battle, lying in tho direction taken by most of the fugitives, was almost choked 
and liritlgocl over with the slain, the clifRculty of tho giwind retarding the 
fugitive horso, men till tho lancers were upon them, Others, and in great nura- 
boi'Sj rushed into the river Forth, in tlie blindness of terror, and perished 
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there. No less than twenty-seven barons fell on the field; the earl of CtIoucch- 
ter was at the head of the fatal list. Young, brave, and high-born, when h<i 
saw the day was lost, he rode headlong on the Scottish spears and was slain. 
Sir Robert Clifford, renowmcd in the Scottish wars, was also killed. Two 
hundred knights and .seven hundred esquires of high birth and blood graced 
the list of .slaughter with the noble.st names of England ; and thousands of the 
common file filled up the fatal roll' 

The king by a rapid and continued flight through a country in which his 
misfortunes must have changed many friends into enemies, at length gained 
the castle of Dunbar, where he was hospitably received by the earl of March. 
From Dunbar Edward escaped almost alone to Berwick in a fishing skiff, 
having left behind him the finest army a king of England ever commanded. 

Tlie quantity of spoil gained by the victors at the battle of Bannockburn 
was inestimable, and the ransoms i^aid by the prisoners largely added to tho 
mass of treasure. Five near relations to the Bruce, namely, Ids wife, her 
sister Christian, his daughter Marjory, tho bishop of Glasgow (Wislmrt), and 
the young earl of Mar, the king’s nephew, were exchanged against tho carl 
of Hereford, high constable of England. Tlie Scottish lo.ss was very small. 
Sir William Vipont and Sir Walter Ross were tlic only pensons of coiwideva- 
tion slain. Sir Edward Bruce is said to liave been ,so much attached to (.ho 
last of these knights as to have expressed his wish that tho battle liad re- 
mained unfought, so Ross had not died.' 

Burton® has said of Bruce’s tactics: “It was tho same that Wullac<^ 
had practically taught, and it had just helped the Flemings to their victory 
of Courtrai. Its leading feature was, the receiving charges of cavalry by 
clurai}s, square or circular, of spearmen; and, simple as it was, it was rovolu- 
tiomsing the military creed of Europe by sapping the universal faith in th(! 
invincibility of mounted men-at-arms by any other kind of ti'oops.” 

Burns rnakes the claim that it was Wallace who was the actual origin- 
ator of this highly important tactic. Ho points out that Wallace won his 
victory against the Noman-English at Stirling Bridge in the year 1207 and 
fought the battle of Falkirk in the following year; wherca.s (.lu* FIojiiihIi 
^ ctorv of Courtrai against the king of France did not take place unl il lfi()2 
Bruce s victory of Loudoun Hill occurred in tho year (307, the battle of 
Bannockburn in June 1314, and tho Swis.s victory at Morgarten in November 
1315. It would be interesting to know, but impossible to deinoiistrale, what 
.snare conscious imtation hau in introducing inis new systcin of defence in 
(iitiemnt parts of Europe within so .short a period.® 

Sir Walter Scott* has thus summed up tlie effect of the battlo: 

u I ^ ^ “^1 they might have gamed many other victorii's. Rolx.j't 
nf tiiA them that could rid the phalanx of ScoLUhIi speariucu 

close /rd arehoryj and that, secured agahiHt their 

close and continued volleys of arrows, the infantry could expci'icnicc hide 
chnger from the furious charge of the men-aLanns.^ Yot in no uE, 
that of Bannockburn, do we observe the very obvious movomont of dis- 
persing the bowmen by moans of light house over thought of or al- least 

f that the same charge which drove the EngliHh 

archers from the field might have enabled tho bo^n of Sniil lo iC 

f0val^to*modcm*warfflro^'^°ThG'^n°rm^ marked the momontoiiH olmiifio from mctli- 

Bktlfulgenerals, ttsthe arWtGrao/HTaJM.!v^ a*"’'® C‘mmu)i> aokliora lisl liy 

turnlng-pofnl.lMcKAT. 7 <] tt‘odcstiGyof untlons, In Uio career of Uruco It was lUo 
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into the action, with unequal powers, perhaps, but with an effect which might 
have been formidable when unopposed. ° 

“But if, ill a strategical point of view, the field of Bannockburn was lost 
on the vSeottish nation, they derived from it a lesson of pertinacity in national 
defence whicli they never afterwards forgot during the course of their re- 
maining a Hopnralc people. They had seen, before the battle of Bannockburn, 
the light of national freedom reduced to the last spark, their patriots slain, 
their laws reversed, their monuments plundered and destroyed, thoir prince an 
excommunienled outlaw, who could not find in the wildernesses of his coun- 
try a cave dark and inaccessible enough to shelter hia head; all this they had 
seen in 1306; and so completely had ten years of resistance changed the scene, 
that the same prince rode over a fiold of victory a triumphant sovereign, the 
first nobles of the English enemies lying dead at his feet or surrendering them- 
selves for ransom. It seems likely that it was from the recollection of that 
extraordinary cliango of fortune that the Scots drew the great lesson, never 
to despair of the freedom of their country, but to continue resistance to in- 
vaders, oven when it seemed most desperate. 

"Dark times succeeded these brilliant days, and none moro gloomy than 
those during the reign of the conqueror’s son. But though there might be 
fear or doubt, there could not bo a thought of despair when Scotsmen saw 
hanging like hallowed reliquo.s above thoir domestic hearths the swords with 
which their fatliers served the Bruee at the field of Bannockburn. And the 
Scots may have the pride to recollect, and other nations to learn from their 
history, that to a brave people one victory will do moro to sustain the hon- 
ourable spirit of iiulopendonco tlian twenty defeats can effect to suppress it.” 

Froiulo" says: "Experience sufficiently stern had convinced the English 
government that thoir northern neighbours would never stoop to the suprem- 
acy upon Walefi; and had shown vesokilcly^ that bhoy would die 

to tho last man before they would acquiesce in servitude, might be oxter- 
minated, but could nob bo subdued. After tho battle of Bannockburn the 
impossible task had been tacitly relinquished, and the separate existence of 
HcoUand, as an independent kingdom, was no longer threatened.” 

Burns,'' however, adds this comment: "This, if taken literally, is mis- 
leading. No iloubt. tho defeat was of so decisive a character as to render 
the final I'csull all but certain. But it required many others, though of a 
minor kind, to bring about the conviction described by Mr. Froudej and it 
was yet fourloon long years till tho Treaty of Northampton.” 

Finally we may (luoto Dr. Thomas Arnold^’ on the influence of Bannock- 
burn on English history; "So little docs tho prosperity of a people depend 
upon .success in war, that two of tho greatest defeats we (English; ever suf- 
fered have been two of our greatest Dlossinge— Orleans and Bannockburn. 
It Ih (iurioua, too, that in Edward II’s roign the victory over the Irish proved 
our curso, as our defeat by the Scots turned out a blessing. Had the Irish 
remained independont, they might . afterwards have been united to us as 
Scotland was; and had Scotlancl been reduced to subjection, it would have 
been another curso to us, like Ireland.”® 

Tho victory of Baimockburn produced an effect on tho public mind through 
Englaml wliich, did wo not find it recorded by her oym historians, we could 
hardly reconcile to tho triumphs of the same people in the past rei^n of Ed- 
ward I, and the subsequent one of Edward III. "A hundred English,” says 
Walfiingham.i "would not bo ashamed to fly from three or four private 
Scottish soldiers, so much had they lost their national courage. 

Thrice within twelve months Scottish armies, commanded by James 
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Douglas and Edward Bruce, broke into tlie English frontiei’s, and ravaged 


them with fire and sword, executin 
inhabitants, forcing the few who coul 


great cruelties on the unfortnnale 
so escape to take shelter under the 


innaoitaniB, lonjiug ouc — - — .n.n.. 

fortifications of Berwick, Newcastle, or Carlisle, all strong towns, caicfnlly 
fortified and numerously garrisoned. In the mean timeafamino sjireacl Us 
ravages through both countries. 


EDWARD BBUCE AFFOINTED HBIR; HE INVADES IRELAND (liHR A.]).) 


In 1316 the estates or parliament of Scotland, bethinking themselves 
of the evils sustained by the nation at the death of Alexander III, through 
the uncertainty of the succession to the crown, entered into an act of soUle- 
ment, by which Edward, the king’s brother, we may suppose upon Llu! ancient 
principles of the Scottish nation, was called to the throne in case of Robert’s 
decease without heirs male; and Edward or his issue failing, the succc'SHlon 
was assured to King Robert’s only child, Marjory, and her dc-scendtints. 
The princess was immediately married to Walter, the higli-slowiu’d [or slew- 
art] of Scotland^* and the heir of that auspicious marriage having succeeded 
in a subsequent generation to the throne of Scotland, their descendants laUir 
sat upon that of Britain. 

It is probable that Robert’s acquaintance with his brother J'ldward’s 
martial character and experience in war inclined him to give his ass(nit l.luit 
he and his issue should occupy the throne, rather than expose the unsettled 
state to the government of a lemale by devolving it upon his own daughter. 
But there is also reason to believe that the monarch was suspicious that tlie 
fiery valour and irregular ambition of Edward would lead him to dispute th(‘ 
rigid of his daughter; and King Robert was willing to spare Scotliiiul the 
risk of a disputed claim to the throne, found by cxporicnco to be the inlet 
of so many evils, even at the sacrifice of postponing the right of his own 
daughter. If this be the ground of the arrangement, it is an lulditioiiRl 
instance of the paternal regard which the great Bruce bore to the nation 
whose monarchy he had restored, and whose independenen ho had ns-serhid. 

But Edward Bruce’s ambition was too impatient to wait the suceesaiun 
to the Scottish crown. A party of Irish chiefs sent an invitation to I'ldwanl 
Bruce to come over with a force adequate to expel the EngJisli from Ireliuui, 
and assume the sceptre. By consent of King Robert, who was pleusoii to 
make a diversion against England upon a viilnerabk! point, I'klward invaded 
Ireland at the head of a force of six thou, sand Scots [and lliroe liuiidred .sinall 
vessels. May 25th, 1315]. 

He fought many battles and gained them all. He becaiuo maslcv of the 
province of Ulster, and was solemnly crowned king of Ireland; but found 
himself amid his_ successes obliged to entreat the assistance of King Rolu'i't 
with fresh supplies; for the impetuous Edward, who never spavctl liis own 
person, was equally reckless of exposing his followons; and his sU(i(i(!H,se .4 wci'i! 
misfortunes, m so far as they wasted uie bravo men with who, so liv('.s they 
were purchased. Robert Bruce led supplies to his brother’s iissiHlnnci', 
May 2na, 1316, with an army which enabled him to ovevrnu Troland, but 
without gaming any permanent advantage. He throalenod Dublin, and 
penetrated as far as Limerick in the west, but was corapollod. by scureity of 


nr becamo a siu'uamo, and Iicnco tlw myal llnoof Htowavt 

® " E«eU. aarivolLni! “ 
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provisions, to retire n^ain into Ulster, in tlxo spring of 1317, He shortly 
allor returned to Scotland, leaving a part of liis troops with Edward. 

After his brother’s departure, Edward’s career of ambition was closed 
at the battle of Dundalk, whore, October 5tli, 1318, fortune at length failed 
a warrior who imd tried her patience by so many hazards. On that fatal 
(lay ho oncountcr(!(l, against the advice of his ofRcors, an Anglo-Irish army 
far more numerous than Ins own. A strong champion among the English, 
named John Maupas, singling out tlic person of Edward, slew him, and 
received death at his hands: their bodies wore found stretched upon each 
oilier in the field of battle. Tlic victor, s ungenerously mutilated the body 
of him before wliom mo.st of thorn had repeatedly fled.’ A general officer 
of the Heols, called John Thomson, led back the remnant of the Scottish 
force to their own oountry. And thu-s ended the Scottish invasion of Ire- 
land, with the los.H of many brave soldiers, whom their country afterwards 
.sovoroly missed in her hour of need. 

Meanwhile some important events had taken place in Scotland while 
those Irish campaigns wore in progress. The king, whose attention was 
much devoted to nautical matters, had threatened the English coast with a 
disoinharkation at several points. He had also destroyccl what authority 
his ancient and mortal foe, John of Lorn, still retained in the Bfebridcs, made 
him prisoner, and coiiHignad lum to tho castlo of Lochloven, where ho died 
in captivity. Now efforts to disturb the English frontiers revived the evils 
of lho.so unliajipy <!ouu tries. In 1316 Robert, at tho head of a considerable 
army, po,notratc<l into Yorkshire, and destroyed the country as far as Rich- 
mond, which only escaped the flamos by paying a ransom. But an assault 
upon Berwick, and an attempt to storm Oarhslo, were both successfully 
rosisled by tho lOngliwh garrisons, During the tirao that Robert Bruce was 
in Ireland with his brother, tho Englisli on their side made several attempts 
on the bovdeva. But though the king was absent, Douglas and Stewart 
defended tb(i frontiers with the moat successful valour. 


nnucu IN CONli'LIOT WITH TUB POPE 

Our history lias so long conducted us through an unvarying recital of 
scoiioH of war and battle, that wo fool a relief in being called to consider some 
lntriguo.s of a more peaeofu! character, which place the sagacity of Robert 
Bruce, in as romarkablo a point of view as bis bravery. Tho king of England, 
fiulToring by tho continuation of a war which distressed him on all points, 
yet unwillinp; to purehase peace by tho sacrificea which the Scots demanded, 
fell on tlio scliomc of procuring a truce without loss of dignity by the inter- 
vention of tho pope. John XXTI, then supreme pontiff, was induced by 
the JOngVmh influonco to i8.suo a bull, commanding a two years’ peace botwixfc 
JOngland and Scothmfl. 'Two cardinals were intrusted with this document, 
with ovde.rs to pass to tlxo nations which it concorned, and there make it known. 
These dignitaries of the cliurch had also letters, botli scaled and patent, 
addrcssncl to both kings. And privately tliey w(3ro invested with powers ot 
fulminating a sentonco of excommunication against the king of Scots, his 
brother Edward, and any others of tlioir adherents whom tliey might think 
fit. The cardinals, arrived in England, despatched two nuncios to Scotland, 
tho bishop of Corboil and a priest called Aumori, to deliver the pope's letters 

P ITallftB* 81W8; “Ilta liody was qxmrtarccl tmd distributed for a puliHo spootaclo over 
Irnlmul. IJorinliigJiam proHonlort tlio Jiond to Hio Engliab Icing, and obtained the digaity of 
oai'l of Lowtli HB a reward for his aorvlcos.” Compare the treatment of Wallace.] 
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to the Scottish king. For comfort and dignity on their joyrney, these two 
reverend nuncios set out northwards, in the tram of Lewis do Beaumont, 
bishop elect of Durham, who was passing to his diocese to receive conseorii- 
tion. But within a stage of Durham the party was suiwiscd by a minibor 
of banditti, commanded by two robber knights, called Middleton and Scl by, 
who, from being soldiers, had become chiefs of outlaws. Undetcrrecl by the 
sacred character of the churchmen, they rifled them to tho last farthinp;, mid 
dismissing the nuncios on their journey to Scotland, carried away the bishop 
elect, whom they detained a captive till they extorted a ransom so largo that 
the plate and jewels of the cathedral were necessarily sold to defray it. 

Disheartened by so severe a welcome to tho scene of hostilities, the nun- 
cios at length came before Bruce, and presented the pope’s letters. Tliosi' 
which were open he commanded to be I'cad, and listened to the contonts 
with much respect. But, ere opening tho sealed epi.sUcs, ho observed that 
they were addressed not to the king, but to Lord Bobort Bruce, governor in 
Scotland.’ "These,” he said, "I will not rcceivonor open. I have subjects 
of iny own name, and some of them may have a share in the govonnnont. For 
such the holy father's letters may be designed, but they cannot be iutoiulcd 
for me, who am sovereign of Scotland.” The nuncios had no altorimtivo but 
to retu-e and report their answer to tho cardinals. These dignitarie.s ro.solvecl, 
at all risks, to execute the pope's commission, by publishing tho bulls and in- 
struments. But not caring to trust their rovorencl persona across tlio border, 
they confided to Adam Newton, father guardian of the friars Minorite of 
Berwick, the momentous and somewhat perilous task of communicating to 
Robert Bruce what they had no reason to think would be agreeable tidings, 

The unlucky father guardian was commanded to be gone at his own 
peril. The reader will anticipate tho consecpienccs. The friar on his roturii 
fell into the hands of four outlaws, who stripped him of Jiis papers and de- 
spatches, tore, it is said, the pope’s bull, doubtless to prevent that copy at least 
from being made use of, and sent him back to Berwick unhurt, iiuleeil, but 
sorely frightened. It is diverting enough to find that tho guardian siu’mi.s(!il 
that, by some means or other, the documents ho was intrufiled with had falkm 
into the hands of the Lord Robert Bruce and his accoinplieos. It was 11 ms 
that with a mixture of firmness and dexterity Bruce eluded a power wliich it 
would not have been politic to opiioso directly, and balTlod tho attompbs of 
the pontiff to embarrass him by spiritual opposition. 


THH li'IGIIT FOB lUiRWICK (1318 A.D.) 

When father Adam Newton delivered his message, or rather proffered to 
deliver it, to Robert Bruce, the Scottish king was lying with a body of troops in 
the wood of Old Cambus, where he was secretly maturing an hnporlanl. 
enterprise. Of all Edward the First’s northern conqiicslu Berwick nloiu' re- 
mained with his unfortunate son. A burgcs.s named Spalding, of Seottinh 
exti’action probably, if we may judge by his name, and cortaiiily married to 
a bcottish woman, was so much offended at some hard usage whlcih he luul 
received from the English governor, that he resolved, in revenge, lo betray 
me place to Robert Bruce. By agreement with Spalding the Scoleli came 
oq1\^ 1010 the town on a night when he was going the roinuls, Mareh 

^«tn, ivilS, and received his assistance in the escalade. Douglas, Utin(lol})h, 

tfon Of llu) Ainwicau Rovolu- 

Howe ftd dressed a comminiieiuloii Lo Genian 
ton, which lie refused to receive imttl readdressed willi Ida military It tie. I ^ ^ 
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and a young knight, callocl Sir William Keith of Galston, drove back the English, 
after some hard fighting, into the precincts of the castle, which soon after 
surrendered wlion the king appeared in person before it. Bruce, delighted 
with this acquisition, placed the town and castle in charge of his bravo son- 
m-low Waiter, the high-steward of ScoUamt. 

Having tluis made sure of his important acquisition, Bruce resumed anew 
his destructive incursions into the northern provinces of England, burned 
Northallerton, Boroughbridge, and Skipton in Craven, forced Ripon to ran- 
som itself for a thousand rnarks, and returned from this work of ravage, uninter- 
rupted and unopposed, his soldiers driving their prisoners before them “ like 
flocks of sheep. _ Suen passages, quoted from English history, recall to the 
reader the invasion of the Bids and Scots upon the unwarliko South Britons. 
But tho ascendency asserted by the Scots over the English during this reign 
did not rc.st so much on any superiority of courage on the part of the former. 
Tho feuds among tho nobility of England ran high, and tho public quarrels 
between the king and his barons distracted the movements of tho govern- 
ment and tho military defence of the kingdom. The whole country was in 
that state of total discontent, division, and misrule, that it was found impossi- 
ble to combine Iho national forces for one common object,* 

Burton thus justifies the Scottish severity : 

“All the law.s of war, oven those of our own time, would justify this terril3le 
and indiflcriminato retribution on the English people, for the injuries which 
the Scots had suffered from tho English government. The longer, _ indeed, 
that the cruel ponsccutlon continued, the more araplo was the justihoation. 
Just after tho balllo of Bannockburn it scorned needless, since tho English 
king might be expected to abandon his claims; but all the while Scotland was 
soliciting peace and an acknowledgment of independence, and all the while 
her solicitations^ wore thrown back with scorn. The cruel retaliation has 
the, liost of justifications — it became in tho end offcGtive. England at last 
spoke of a truce from hostilities." ^ 

Omitting for tho present some civil affairs of considerable importance, that 
wo may trace tho events of the war, wc have now to mention that Edward 
ir, stung with resentment at tho loss of Berwick, determinod on a desperate 
effort to regain that important town. Having mado a Icmporaiy agreement 
with his discontented barons, at tho head of whom was his relation Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, tho English king was able to assemble a powerful army 
with which he invested tho place, July 2<lth, 1310. 

A tremendous engine was brought forward, called “the Sow," being a 
largo .shod composed of very strong timbers, and having a roof sloping Rke 
tbo back of tiro animal from which it look its name. Like the Roman tesiudo, 
tlio sow, or movable covert, was closignod to protect a body of miners beneath 
its shcllcr, while, running the end of tho engine close to the wall, they em- 
ployed themselves in uiulormining tho defences of the place. 

The ycots had reposed their safety in the skill of a mercenary soldier, 
famed for his scionco ns an engineor. This person, by name John Crab, 
and a Eleming by birth, had erected a huge catapult, or machine for discharg- 
ing stonc.s, with which he proposed to destroy tho English sow. The huge cm 
gino moved slowly towards the walls, September 13tli, 1319; one stone, and 
thou a second, was hurled against it in vain, and amid the shouts of both 
parties the iriasalvo shed was approaeliin^ the bulwark. Crab had now 
calculated his distance and tho power of Ins machine, and the third stone, 
a huge mass of rock, fell on tho middle of the sow, and broke down Its for- 
midable timbers. 
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“The English sow has farrowed!'' shouted the exulting Scots, when they 
saw the soldiers and miners who had lain within the inacnino running hontl- 
long to save themselves by gaining the trenches. The Scots, by hurling 
lighted combustibles, of which they had a quantity yropared, eousumoil 
the materials of the English engine. The Steward, who, with a hundred men of 
reserve, was going from post to post distributing .succours, had disposed of all 
his attendants except one, when lie suddenly received the alnrining intelli- 
gence that the English were in the act of forcing the gate called 8aint Mary's. 
The gallant knight, worthy to be what fate designed him, the father of a 
race of monarehs, rushed to the spot, threw open tho half-burned gate, and 
making a sudden sally, beat the enemy off from that as well as tho other points 
of attack. 

Bruce, although the garrison of Berwick had as yet made a suce('.s.sful 
defence, became anxious for the cousequcnce.s of its being continucil, utui 
he resolved to accomplish the relief of Berwick, by making such a power- 
ful diversion as should induce Edward to raise the .siege. With tlii.s view, 
fifteen thousand men, under Douglas and Uandolph, entered lOngland on 
the west marches, and turning eastward, made a hasty march lowarils York, 
for the purpose of surprising the person of tho queen of England, wlio tluni 
resided near that city. Isabella received notice of their jnirpo.so, and 
hastily southward. Her husband was little indebted to lhos(i wlio supplied 
her with the tidings which enabled her to make her escape. 


The Ohapte)' of A Ttuce Declai'ed 

The Scots proceeded, as usual, to ravage the country. Tho avchlnsliop 
01 iork, m the absence of a more professional leader, assumed arni.s, ami 
assembled a large but motley army, consisting partly of country peopk', 
ecclesiastics, and others, having little skill or spirit save that wliieli desimir 
might inspire. The Scots encountered them with the advantage wliich 
leaders of high courage and experience possess over thoiso who arc iiKi.xix'ri- 
Mceci in wav, aiul veteran troops over a inisccUancous and diRovderly lew. 
1910 ^ D Mitton, on the river Swale, Sojitember 20l.h’ 

idiJ. ±5y the simple stratagem of firing some stacks of hay tlic Hisots ruisivl 
a denp smoke, under cover of which a division of tho. avniy Uirued vuinev- 
ceived around the flank of the archbishop's host, and got info their rear. 

of the English were thus attacked in front and W'nr al, 
S pstantly routed with groat slaughter. Three hundved of the ch'vieal 
^ i • action, or were slain in the rout, whore many of the fugitive's 

Swale. In the savage pleasantry of tho times this battle, 

‘"cSterS 

obliged Edward to raise the siege of 

lE f Randolph and Douglas eluded the enemy by ref, renting to 

tEIT 1 the west marches loaded with prisoners iind spo 1 

“ “im uigHyJou.' lownumlcl rm,ii,r Almti 

WcstmoreLi^ I'cuewed the ravage in Ouinherland and 
ivcsimoreianci, and again returned with a groat prov of cantivos and fniiln 
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Tlicso sinister events led to a truce in 1319 between the two countries 
for the space of two yoai's, to which Bruco, who had much to do for the in- 
ternal regulation of his kingdom, willingly consented, 

TIIK SCOTCH I>ARLIAM15NT OP 1318 

In 1318 a parliament was convoked at Scone, whose first act was an en- 
gagcinont for solemn allogianco to_ the king, and for aiding him against all 
mortals who should menace the liberties of Scotland or impeach his royal 
rights, how eminent soever might be the power, authority, and dignity of 
the opponent; peculiar expressions by which the pope was indicated. What- 
ever native of Bcotlaud should fail in his allegiance was denounced a traitor, 
without remission. Edward Bruce being dead without heirs of his body, 
and Marjory, at tliat time the Bruce’s only chUd, being also deceased, the 
infant prince, Robert, son of the late princess and her husband, the Steward 
of Scollaiul, and grandson of Robert, was proclaimed heir, in default of male 
issue of the king’s body. The regency of the kingdom was settled on Thomas 
Ramlolph, (virl of Moray, ami failing him, upon James, Lord Douglas. Rules 
were hud down for tlu! succession. 

An assize of arms was next enacted. Every man being liable to serve 
in defence of his country, all Scottish natives were required to provide them- 
selves with weapons according to their rank and moans. Every man worth 
ten ])ounds a year of land was enjoined to have in readiness a buff jacket 
and head-piece of steel; tho.se whoso income was less might substitute iron 
for the back and breast-piece, and the knapscap or helmet. All these were 
to have gloves of plate and a sword and spear. Each man who possessed a 
cow was to bo equipped with a bow and sheaf of arrows, or a spear. No pro- 
visions arc made for Uorsomon. The royal tcnants-in-chief, doubtless^ came 
forth as men-at-arms; but the policy of Robert Bruce rested the chief de- 
fence of Scotland on its oxcollont infantry. Prudent and humane rules were 
laid down for ^irovidiiig for the armed array, when passing to and from the 
king’s host, directed to the oml of rendering them as little burdensome as 
possilfie to the country which they_ traversed in arms. At the same time 
they were to be supplied with provisions on tender of payment.^ The sup- 
plying warlike weapons or armour to England was -strictly prohibited, under 
pain of death. 

The righto and indopcndcuco of the Scottish church were dauntleesly 
assorted, in resentment, probably, of tlio pope’s unfriendly aspect towards 
Bruce. Ecclesiastics were prohibited from remitting money to Rome. Native 
Bcotsraon re.siding in a foreign country were not peimitted to draw their 
revenues from Wcotland. yuch wore the patriotic measures adopted by the 
parliament of Scotland hold at Scone in 1318. 

Pope John XXII had been highly offended with the manner in which 
the Bruce Imcl neglected his iujunolions for a truce and refused to receive 
the lottons which his holiness had addressed to hhn. In 1318 he enjoined the 
two cardinals to publi,sh the Inills of oxcominunication against Bruce and 
his nclliercnts. The reasons alleged wore, that the Scottish governor, as he 
affected to term him, had taken Berwick during the papal truce; that he 
had refused to receive the nuncios of the legates; and certain secret reasons 
wore hinted at, which his holiness for the present kept private. Neither the 
cluu’oli nor people of Scotland paid any attention to these bulls, though 
published by the legates in all solemnity. The flame of national freedom 
and independence burned too clear and strong to be disturbed by the breath 
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of Rome. The prelates of York and London were ordered to repeat the 
ceremony, witli bell, book, and candle, every Sunday and festival day through 
the year. 

THE MANIFESTO OF ABERBROTHOCK OR ARBROATH (1820 A.D.) 

The parliament of Scotland now took it upon them to reply lo the pope 
in vindication of themselves and their sovereign. At Aberbrothock or 
Ai-broath, on April 6th, 1320, eight earls and thirty-one barons of Scotland, 


AiJU-AAlACOLU \J± AiAUlAA-UJ-iailj lJ-1 VYUllD^l uilkl til llliXUiy fc>|J 

are mixed with arguments suited to the ignorance of the age. 

This celebrated document commences with an oniimeration of proofs of 
the supposed antiquity of the Scottish nation, detailing its descent from 
Seota, daughter of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, its conversion to the Christian 
faith by Saint Andrew the apostle, with the long, barbarous roll of bapti.S('d 
and unbaptised names, which, false and true, filled up the line of tlio royal 
family. Having astounded, as they doubtless conceived, the pontiff with 
the nation’s claini to antiquity, of which the Scots have been at all tinu-.s 

nrirtV/i onfR/rmyif l-<r i - ^ 


liau DlUUgllU UpOll OCOlllUKl, WOlHl 

forcibly described, and the subjection to which his oppression liad reiluc.ed 
the country w^ painted as a second Egyptian bondage, out of which their 


a uluuu, uy lae menb wJiicn aescrvcci it, and iiio frno ('.oiiRoiil. 

of the people who bestowed it. But yet they added in express torniH, Uiat 
not even to this beloved and honoured monarch would thoy continuo their 
auegianoe, snoma he show an uiclination to subject his crown or his ncouh' 
to homage or dependence on England, but that they would in that cn.so \lo 
toeir best to resist and expel him from the throne; "for,” say the words of 
the letter, while a hundred Scots are left to resist, they will light for the 
liberty that is dearer to them th^ life.” They required that the popo, mak- 
ing no distinction of persons, like that Heaven of which ho wai tlu v ieo- 
gerent, would e^ort the king of England to remain content with his fair 
dommions, which had fomcrly been thought large enough to supply sovi'ii 
kingdoms, and cease from tormenting aud oppressing a poor pcmilo liis 
neighboiHs, whose only desire was to live free and unoppressed in the remoto 
region where /ate had assigned them their habitation 

i-ney i^mmded tlie pope of his duty to preserve a geuoral pacification 

might join iniuSe fo? iff n“ 
coveiy of Palestine, in which they and their king wore eager to engage hu( 
for the impediment of the English war. They concluded bv solemnlv r!/> 
daring, that if his holiness should, after this explanation favour tlu> h'lurliHii 
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As the king of Prance also offered his mediation, his holiness began to 
make more equitable proposals for peace between England and Scotland. 
It is probable, however, that the sovereigns principally concerned were each 
of them desirous to await the issue of certain dark and mysterious intrigues, 
which Edward and Robert respectively knew to have existence in the court 
of the enemy, 

A. WAR OP CONSPIRACIES 

And, first, for the internal discontents of Scotland. Notwithstanding the 
groat popularity of Bruce, as is evinced by the letter of the barons which 
wo have just analysed, there had been so many feuds, separate interests, 
and quarrels previous to his accession, and his destruction of the power of 
the Anglicised barons had given so much offence, that we cannot be surprised 
that there should be some throughout tho nation who nourished sentiments 
towards their king very different from those of love and veneration, which 
prevailed in tho community at large. Those sentiments of envy and ill-will 
led to a conspiracy, in which David do Brechin, the king’s nephew, with 
five other knights and three esquires, men of rank and influence, were sccretty 
combined to a highly treasonable purpose. They had agreed, it would seem, 
to put tlie king to death, and place on the throne William dc Soulis, hereditary 
butler of Scotland. This ambitious knight’s grandfather, Nicolas de Soulis, 
liad been a competitor for tho crown as grandson of Marjory, daughter of 
Alexander the second, and wife of Alan Dureward; an undeniable claim, 
had his ancestress been legitimate. Sir William had himself been lately 
employed as a conservator of the truce upon the borders, and it is probable 
he had been then tampered with by the agents of Edward, and disposed 
to enter into this flagitious and it would seem hopeless conspiracy. 

The countess of Strathern, to whom the guilty secret was intrusted, be- 
trayed it through fear or remorse. The conspirators were seized and brought 
to trial before parliament, Sir William de Soulis and tho countess of Strathern 
were condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Sir David de Brechin, Sir 
William Malherbe, Sir John Logie, and an esquire, named Richard Brown, 
were condemned to death, which they accordingly suffered. Pour others of 
tho principal conspirators were tried for their lives, and acquitted. Though 
tho acquittal of these persons, and the clemency extended to the principal 
conspirator, afford every reason to believe that the trials were equitably if not 
favourably conducted, yet so little wore men accustomed to consider tho 
meditation of a mere change of government or innovation in the state as 
anything worthy of death, that the punishment seems to have been generally 
regarded as severe, and the common people gave tho name of the Black Pai‘- 
liament to that by whoso decrees so much noble blood had been spilled. 
Tho age, however accustomed to slaughter in the field, was less familiar with 
capital punishments which followed on the execution of the laws. 

David do Brechin’s fate excited much public sympathy. He was young, 
bravo, connected with the blood royal, and had distinguished himself by his 
feats against the infidels in tho Holy Land. 

As the conspiracy of Sir William do Soulis and his accomplices was prob- 
ably known to Edward of England, so there can bo no doubt that Robert 
Bruce was participant of that which Thomas earl of Lancaster was carrying 
on against the former monarch, To this, perhaps, it was owing that com- 
missioners appointed by both nations broke up their convention in 1323, , 
without being able to settle the grounds on which the truce should be ex? 
changed for a lasting peace, ' <'■ 
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As a king never stands more securely than on the ruins of a discoyorod and 
suppressed conspiracy, Edward now wrote to the pope to give liiinsolf no 
further solicitude to procure a truce or peace with the pools, since ho had de- 
termined to bring them to reason by force. 

Edward’s dispeat: end op the twenty-i'Iireb years’ war (iiwa a.D) 

King Edward made extensive preparations for a campaign on a grca( 
scale. Rut while Edward was making preparations, the Scots wore iilreiuly 
ill action. Randolph broke into the west marches with those troo[w to whom 
the road was become familiar, and hardly had they z'oturned, when the king 
himself, at the head of one large body, advanced througli the weste.rn mavehes 
into Lancashire, wasting the country on every side; while Douglas and Ran- 
dolph, who entered the borders more to the cast, Joined him with a sccoml 
division. They marched through the vale of Furnees, laying ovorytliiiig 
waste in their passage, and piling their waggons with tho JOngllsh valuable.s. 
They returned into Scotland upon tho 24th of July, after having spent twenty- 
four days in this destructive raid. 

It wa.s August, 1322, before King Edward moved northward, with a galiunt 
army fit to have disputed a second field of Bannockburn. But Bruco not being 
now under an engagement to meet the English in a pitched battle, llie reputa- 
tion of his arms could suffer no dishonour by declining such a risk; and Ins 
sound views of military policy recommended his evading battle. lie eai-e- 
fully laid the whole borders waste as far as the firth of Forth, removing th(‘ 
inliabitants to the mountains, with all their effects of any value. When the 
English array entered, they found a land of desolation, which famine seinucd 
to guard. The king advanced to Edinburgh unopposed. 

On their march the soldiers only found one laino bull. "Is Jio all that 
you have got?” said the earl Waii'enno to the soldiers who brouglit in this 
solitary article of plunder. my faith, I never saw dearer beef." 

At Edinburgh they learned that Bruce had assembled hi.s forces at Oiil- 
ro^, where he lay watching the motions of the invaders. Tho i'lnglish had 
expected their ships in the firth, and waited for them throe days. The V('.s- 
^Is weie detained by contrary winds, the soldiers suffered I)y famine, and 
Edward was obliged to retreat without having seen an enouiy. ’rhev rctunw'd 
by the convents of Drybiirgh and Melrose, whore they slew Huch monks ns 
wore too infirm to ^cape, violated tho sanctuaries, and plundered Iho con- 
secrated plate. This argues a degree of license whioh, in an army, sehloiu 
fails to bring its own puuishmonb. Wlion the English soldiers, afler nnioh 
vant and prwatiou, regained their own laud of plenty, they indulgod hi it 
so mtempomtely that sixteen thousand died of inflammation of the bowels 
and others had their constitutions broken for life. 

Robert Bruce hastened to retaliate tho invasion which he had not iudged 
It prudent to meet and repel. Ho pushed across the Tweed at the head oHiis 
airay, and made an attempt upon Norhara Castle, in which he failed. He 
learned, ^o^ver, that the king of England was repo, sing and collecting fow's 
at Biland Abbey, near Malton; and as the Scol^, alllmugh Ih w Sg t ii 
foot, generally used in their purneys small horses of iniconi non stiina^^ 
and hardihood, Robert by a forcecl march, su4% amriXwi 
placed himaolt treat at th« English atmy. llm fey /c, “uSy 
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up on the rklgo of a hill, nccossiblo only l>y a single, narrow, and difficult ascent. 
Briico coiiiinaiulod Dougltw) to storm tlie J'lnglish position. As he advanced 
to the attack ho was joined by Randolph, who with four squires volunteered 
to figlit under his oommand. Sir Thomas Ughtred and Sir Ralph Cobham, 
who wore sLalionod in advance of the lOnglish army to defend the pass, made 
a violent and bloody oppqsiUon. But Bnioo, as at the battle of Cruachan 
Bon, turned the lOnglisii position by means of a body of Highlanders accustomed 
to mountain ivarfaro, who climbotl the riclgo at a distance from the scene of 
action, and atlaokcd the flank and rear of the English position. 

King Edward with Uie utmost difficulty esenpeu to Bridlington, leaving 
behind him his ecpiipago, baggage, and tioosuro. John of Bretagne, earl of 
Richmond, and ireiivy do Bully, grand butler of Franco, were made prisoners. 
The yieward of Scotland, at the head of five hundred Scottish men-at-anns, 
pursued the routed army; l(» the walls of York, and knight-liko (as the phrase 
tlicn was) abode tlnsre till evoniug, to sec if any would issue to fight. The 
Scots then raised an immense booty in the country, and once more withdrew 
to their own laml loaded with spoil. 

The Honso of tho diilieultios with wliich ho was surrounded at length in- 
duced Edward to become seriously desirous of a long truce, preparatory 
to a solid jicaco witii Scotland. Henry de Sully, the French knight made 
prisoner at Biland Abbey, acted as mediator, and a truce was agreed upon, 
May SOtli, at a place called Thorpe. Tlio ratification, dated at Berwick, June 
7lh, 182H, was made by Bruce m the express and avowed character of king 
of Scotland, and was so accepted by tho English monarch, Tho truce was 
concluded to endure for thirteen years 

TtKcoNoimA'rroN with thh popr; amuancr wmi piuncb 

Bruce had now leisure to direct liia thoughts towards achieving peace 
with Romo; for hist being; in tho state of excommunication, though a cir- 
cumslance little regavckal in his own dominions, must have operated greatly 
to hi.s (lisailvantugo in his inlorcourso with other slates and kingdoms of 
Europe. 'J’lie king despatched to Romo his nephew, tho celebrated Ran- 
dolph earl of Moray, who conducted the negotiation with such tact and 
dexterity, that ho inducofl tho pope to address a bull to his royal relation 
under the long-wilhhold title of king of Scotland. 

Uandolpli’s talonls for negotiation wore also displayed in effecting a 
longue lietween Scotland and Franco, whicli tho elreumstanccs of the times 
scorned strongly to recommend, and wliich was entered into accordingly. 
Tiiis f’rerieli allianee was productive of events very prejudicial to Scotland 
in after ages, often involving the country in war with England when the 
intore.sts of the nation would Imvo strongly rceonimondecl neutrality, But 
those evil consequences wore not so strongly apparent as the immediate ad- 
vantage of securing tho assistance and support of a wealthy and powerful 
nation, who were, like thomsolvcs, tho natural enemies of England. 

Bcotlaml had now, what was a novelty to her stormy history, a contin- 
uance of some years oi peace. Bcvoral oliangcs took place in the royal family. 
Tho first and Ivappicst was tho birth of a son to Bruce, who afterwards suc- 
coedod his fatlior by the title of David IT. Tho joy of this event was allayed py 
the (loath of tho king's aon-in-Iaw, tho valiant Stewart, His wife, the prin- 
cess Marjory, had died soon after tho birth of her son in 1316. The ^wart s 
behaviour at Bannockburn, when almost a boy, at the siege of Bemofc 
wlioro he defended the place against the whole force of England, at Biland 

K, W.— YOIu XX jC. t 
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Abbey, and on other occasiona, had raised his fame high among the Scottish 
champions of that heroic period. 

In consequence of these changes in the family of the king a parliament 
was held at Cambuskenneth in July, 1326, in which it is worthy of observation 
that the representatives of the royal boroughs for the first time wore ad- 
mitted; a sure sign of the reviving prosperity of the country, which luw al- 
wa3's kept pace with or rather led to the increasing importance of the towns. 
In this parliament the estates took their oath of fealty to the infant Davitl, 
son of Robert Bruce, and failing him or lus heirs, to Robort Htewurt, son of 

Walter Rtewart, so lately lost 
and lameutod, and Marjory, 
also deceased, the daughter 
of Robert by his Urst queen. 
The same parliament granted 
to the Brueo a tenth of tlic 
rents of all the lands of tlin 
kingdom of ficothiml, to bo 
levied agreeably to the valua- 
tion or extent, ns it is tenued, 
of Alexawler HI. 

EmVAim III VAILS IN AN IN- 
VASION (1!W7 A.n.) 

In tho year 1327 a revolu- 
tion took place in tho govern- 
ment of England, which had 
a strong offeist on the relations 
between that kingilom and 
•Scotland. lOdward TI, more 
weak than wilful, exeeuhHl a 
compulsory rosignatioii in 
favour of his son JOdward 
III, and, thus dethroned, was 
imprisoned, and finally imwt 
cruelly mur<lcred. 

It is probable that Robert 
Bruce wa.s dotormined to take 
advantage of tho confusion 
occasioned by this convulsion 
in England to infringe' tho 
truco and renew the wivv, with 
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Scotland, that the English mhsers had infringed the truce, by interrupting 
the commerce between Plmulers and Scotland, and particularly by the cap- 
ture of various merchant vessels, for which no indemnity could be obtained. 

Negotiations for continuing the truce, or converting it into a final peace, 
which seems tlio point aimed at by Bruce, were finally broken off between 
the two kingdoms; and Edward III already, though in early youth, ani- 
mated by the martial spirit which no king of England possessed more strongly, 
a})pointccl hie forces to meet at Newcastkj before May 29th, 1327, alleging 
that the king of Scotland had convoked his army to assemble at that day 
upon the borders, in breach of the truce concluded at Thorpe. The rendez- 
vous took place, however, at York, where a noble army convened under 
command of the young king, the future hero of Crdc]^, to which magnificent 
host had been added, at the expense of a large subsidy, five hundred men- 
at-arms from Hainault, who were then reckoned the bost soldiers in Europe. 

In the moan time the Scottish forces, to the number of two or three thou- 
sand men-at-arms, n’ell mounted and egnipped for a day of battle, and a 
large body of their light cavalry, amounting to more than ten thousand, with 
many follower, s, who inarched on horseback, but fought on foot, invaded 
the western border, according to their custom, and penetrating through the 
u'ild frontier of Cumberland, came down upon Weardale, in the bishopric of 
Durham, marking their course with more thp their usual ferocity of devas- 
tation. TI 1 C.S 0 forces, superior to all known in Europe for irregular warfare, 
wore conducted by the wisdom, experience, and enterprising courage of the 
famed Randolph and “the good” Lord James Douglas, guided, doubtless, 
by the anxious instructions of the Bruco, who, though only lifty-fhreo years 
of age, was affcolcd by a disease of the blood tlicn termed the leprosy, which 
prevented his leading his armies in person. 

The king of Englaud,_ on the other hand, at the head of a princely army 
of sixty thousand men, including five hundred belied knights, animated by 
the presence of the queen mother and fifty ladies of the Tiighesb rank, who 
witnessed their departure, sot out from York, with the determination of 
chastising the invaders and destroyers of his country, in 1327. The high 
^irit of the youthful monarch was animated, besides, by a defiance which 
Bruce despatched to him by a herald, stating his determination to work his 
pleasure with fire and sword on the English frontiers.^ 

The account of the humiliating failure of English hopes has been fully 
recounted in Vol, 28. As there described, the Douglas penetrated the Eng- 
lish camp, cut the ropes of the tout where the young king was asleep, and 
very nearly kidnapped him. Though ho failed in this, ho got safely away.'* 

The English rotveatod to Durham, dojcclcd and distressed, especially the 
knights and mon-at-anns of Hainault, many of whom, iiisloacl of the praise 
aiKl plunder they hoped to acquire, had lost their valuable horses and prop- 
erty. They were disini8.scd, however, with thanks and reward; and it is said 
these troops, notwithstanding their total inefliciency, had cost the kingdom 
of England a sum equal to 320,000/. sterling of modern money. 


Tim TKBATY OP NOBTIIAMIWN llKCOaNJSES TUB INTEGBITY OP SCOTLAND 

(1828 A.D.) 

King Edward III next convoked a parliament at York, in which there 
appeared a tondcncy on the part of En^and to concede the main point® on 
which proposals for peace had hitherto failed, by acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of Scotland, and the legitimate sovereignty of Bruce. These „di^ 
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nositions to reconciliation were much quickcn(id by the sudden apparition 
of Kine Robert himself on the eastern frontier, where ho besieged the castles 
of Norham and Alnwick, while a large division of his army burned and de- 
stroyed the open country, and the king himself rode about hunting from 
one park to another as if on a pleasure party. The parliament of Y ork, although 
the besieged castles made a gallant defence, agreed upon a truce, winch it 
was now determined should bo the introduction to a lavsting [icaco. A.s a 
necessary preliminary, the English statesmen resolved formally to execute 
a resignation of all claims of dominion and superiority which had boon assumed 
over the kingdom of Scotland, and agreed that all muniments or public iu- 
striimente asserting or tending to support such a claim should bo dohvorod up. 

This agreement was subscribed by the king on Mareli 4lh, 1328. Peace 
was afterwards concluded at Edinburgh on March 17th, 1328, and ratified 
at a parliament held at Northampton on May 4th, 1328. It was confirmed 
by a match agreed upon between the princess Joanna, sister to Edward TIT, 
and David, son of Robert I, though both were as yet infanta.' 

Articles of strict amity wore settled betwixt the nations, witliout prejudiiie 
to the effect of the alliance between Scotland and Franco. Bruce renounood 
the privilege of assisting rebels of England, should such arise in Ireland, 
and Edward the power of encouraging those of the isles who might lise again.sl, 
Scotland, It was stipulated that all the charters and documents carried 
from Scotland by Edward the first should bo restored, and the king of England 
was pledged to give his aid in the court of Rome towards the recall of the 
excommunication awarded against King_ Robert, Lastly, Scotland was to 
pay a sum of twenty thousand pounds, in consideration of these favourable 
terms. The borders wore to be maintained in strict order on both side.'^, 
and the fatal coronation stone was to be restored to Scotland.® 

There was another separate obligation on the Scottish side, whhdi led to 
most serious consequences in the subsequent reign. The seventh articln of the 
Peace of Northampton provided that certain English barons, Thomas LoihI 
Wake of Lidel, Henry de Beaumont carl of Buchan, and Ilonvy do Percy 
should be restored to the lands and heritages in Scotland, wliorebf they had 
been deprived during the war by the king of Scots seizing thorn into his own 
hand. The execution of this article was deferred by the Scottish king, who 
was not, it may be conceived, very willing again to introduce ]0ngli.sh noblt'.*) 
as land-holders into Scotland. The English mob on their part rosistncl the 
removal of the fatal stone from. Westminster, where it had been tleiawited; 
a pertinacity which “.superstitious eld” believed was its own i)uniHhm('nt, 
since with slow but sure attraction the mystic influence of tin' magnc.tio 
palladium drew the Scottish Solomon, James VI, to the sovereignty in tlio 
kingdom where it was deposited. The deed called Ragman's Roll, being tlio 
lat of the barons and men of note who subscribed the submission to I'klwtvrd 
the first in 129G, was, however, delivered up to the Scots; and a more impor- 
tant pledge, the English princess Joanna, then only seven years old, was 
placed in the custody of Bruce, to be united at a fitting ago to her boy-bride- 
groom, David, who was himself two years younger. 

The treaty of peace made at Northampton has been termed dishonourable 
to England by her historians. But stipulation.^ that are just ami iieccs.sary 
in themselves cannot infer dishonour, however disadvantageous they may 
be. The treaty of Northampton was just, because the English liad no title 
to the superiority of Scotland; and it was necessary, bcoausc Iil<lwnrd III 
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had no forw to oppose the Scottish army, but was compelled to lie within 
the fortifications of York, and see the invaders destroy the country nearly 
to the banks of the Humber. What is alike demanded by justice and policy 
it may be mortifying but cannot be dishonourable to concede; and before 
passing so heavy a censure on the Northampton parliament, these learned 
writers ought to have considered whether England possessed any right over 
Scotland; and, secondly, whether that which they claimed was an adequate 
motive for continuing an unsuccessful war. 

THE LAST DAYS Oli' EGBERT BRUOE (1820 A.D.) 

Bruce seemed only to wait for the final deliverance of his country to close 
Ills heroic career. _Hc had retired, probably for the purpose of enjoying a 
milder climate, to his castle of Cardross, on the hrth of Clyde, near Dumbarton. 
Hero ho lived in princely retirement, and, cnlerlaining the nobles with, rude 
lu).9pitality, relieved by liberal doles of food the distresses of the poor. Nau- 
tical affairs seem to have engaged his attention very much, and he built 
vessels, with which he often went on the adjacent firth. He practised fal- 
conry, boin^ imcqual to sustain the fatigue of hunting. We may add, for 
cv(srything is interesting where Robert Bruce is the subject, that he kept a 
lion, and a fool named ratvicic, a.s regular parts of his establishment. Mean- 
time his disease (a species of leprosy, as we have already said, which had 
origin in the liarclshiiis and lorivations which he had sustained for so many 
years) gained ground upon his remaining strength.* 

The Death oj Brace as Related by Froissart; Bruce's Heart 

During this truce it happened that King Robert of Scotland, who had 
been a very valiant knight, waxed old, and was attacked with so severe an 
jllucss that he saw his end was approaching; he therefore summoned together 
all the chiefs and barons in whom he most confided^ and after having told 
thorn that ho should never get the bettor of this sickness, he commanded 
them, upon their honour and loyalty, to keep and preserve faithfully and 
entire the kingdom for his son David, and obey him and erown him king 
when he was of a proper ago, and to marry him with a lady suitable to his 
station. 

He after that called to him the gallant Lord James Douglas, and said to 
him, in presence of the others: "My dear friend. Lord James Douglas, you 
know that I have had much to do, and have suffered many troubles, during 
the time I have lived, to support the rights of my crown : at the time that I 
was most occupied I made a vow, the non-accomplishment of which gives me 
much uneasiness — I vowed that if I could finish my wars in such a manner 
that I might have quiet to govern peaceably, I would go and make war 
against the onomios of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the adversaries of the 
GhvisUau faith. To this point my heart lias always. leaned; but our Lord 
was not willing, and gavo mo so much to do in my lifetime, and this last 
expedition has lasted so long, followed by thi.s_ heavy sickness, that, since 
my body cannot accomplish what my heart wishes, I will send my heart 
ill the stead of my body to fulfil my vow. And, as I do not know any one 
knight so gallant or enterprising, or better formed to complete my intentions 
than yourself, I beg and entreat of you, dear and special friend, as earnestly 
as I can, that you would have tho goodness to undertake this expedition 
for the love of me, and to acquit my soul to our Lord and Saviow’;, for I 
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have that opinion of your nobleness and loyalty, that if you umlertako it, 
it cannot fail of succcss-and 1 shall die more contented ; but it must be 

wU «mt alsoon as I shall bo dead, you take my heart from my Iiody, 
and have it well embalmed; you will also take as much money from my 
treasury as will appear to you sufficient to perfonn your jouiuoy, as well 
as for all those whom you may choose to take with you m your tram; you 
will then deposit your charge at the Holy Sepulchre of our Lord, wliore ho 
was buried, since my body cannot go there. You will not ho sparing of 
expense— and provide yourself with such company and such tlmiga as may 
be' suitable to your rank — and wherever you pass, you will let it bo known 
that you hear the heart of King Eobert of Scotland, which you aro carrying 
beyond seas by his command, since his body cannot go tliitlior. 

All those present began bewailing bitterly; and when the Jmrd James 
could speak, he gave his promise upon his knighthood. _ 

The king said: "Thanks be to Godl for I shall now die m peace, since I 
know that the most valiant and accomplished knight of my kingdom will 
perform that for me which I am unable to do for myself," 

Soon afterwards the valiant Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, departed 
this life on June 7th, 1329. His heart was ombalmed, and his bwly buried 
in the monastery of Dunfermline. ... 

Early in the spring the Lord James Douglas, having made provision of 
everything that was proper for his expedition, embarked at the port of Mon- 
trose, and sailed directly for Sluys in Elanders, in order to learn if any one 
were going beyond the sea to Jerusalem, that he might join compauicH. He 
remained there twelve days, and would not set his foot on shoro^ but stayed 
the whole time on board, where he kept a magnificent table, witli music of 
trumpets and drums, as if he had been the king of Scotland. At last, after 
staying at Sluys twelve days, he heard that Alphonso, king of Spain, was 
waging war against the Saracen king of Granada, _ Ho considered, that if 
he should go thither he should employ his time mid journey according to tlio 
late Icing's wishes; and when he should have finished there he would proceed 
further to complete that with which he was charged. Ho made sail, tlioro- 
fore, towards Spain, and landed first at Valenlia; ilicnco lie wont straiglit 
to the king of Spain, who was witli his army on the fron tiers, very near tlie 
Saracen king of Granada. 

It happened, soon after the arrival of the Lord James Douglas, that the 
king of Spain issued forth into the fields, to make his approaches nearer the 
enemy; the king of Granada did the same; and each Icing could easily 
distinguish the other’s banners, and they both began to set their armies in 
array. The Lord James placed himself and his company on one side, to make 
better work and a more powerful effort. When ho perceived tliat the battal- 
ions on each side were fully arranged, and that of the king of Spain in motion, 
he imagined they were about to begin the onset; and a.s ho always wishecl 
to be among the first rather than last on such occasions, ho and all Ins com- 
pany stuck their spurs into their horses, until they were in the midst of the 
king of Granada's battalion, and made n furious attack on tiio Saracens. 
He thought that he should be supported by the Spaniards; but in this lie 
was mistaken, for not one that day followed his example. The gallant Iciiiglit 
and all his companions were surrounded by the enemy: they performed 
prodigies of valour; but they were of no avail, as they wore all killed. It 
was a great misfortune that they were not assisted by the Rpanianis.*' 

Lord Hailes adds another incident: The detached troops fought with 
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equal advantage, and the Moorish cavalry fled. Douglas with his com- 
panions eagerly pursued the Saracens. Taking the casket from his neck, 
which contained the heart of Bruce, he threw it before him and cried, “Now 
pass thou onward as thou wast wont, and Douglas will follow thee or die!” 
Tho fugitives rallied; .surrounded and overwhelmed by superior numbers, 
Douglas fell, while attempting to re.scue Sir William St. Clare, of Roslin, 
who shared his fato. Ilobert and Walter Logan, both of them knights, were 
slain with Douglas. His friend. Sir William Keith, having had his arm broke, 
was detained from the battle. His few surviving companions found his 
body in the field, together with the casket, and reverently conveyed them to 
Scotland. The remains of Douglas were interred in the sepulchre of his 
fathers, in the church of Douglas. 

His natural son, Aiehibalcl Douglas, erected a marble monument to his 
memory; but hia countrymen have more effectually perpetuated his fame, 
by bestowing on him the name of “tho good Sir James Douglas.” Fordun“ 
reports that Douglas was thirteen times defeated in battle, and fifty-seven 
times victorious.® 

Perhaps tho reader will not dislike to see the portrait of Douglas, drawn 
by Barbour." 


' In viRftgo was ho some deal gray, 

And liad black hair, as I lioard eay ; 

Bnt then, of limbs ho was well made. 

With bones ffreat, and shoulders braid; 

Ills body woll made and lonzlo, 

As they that saw him said to mo. 

Whoa ho was bly th, ho was lovely, 

And mock, and swcot In compauy j 
Bnt who In battlo might him see, 

Another countciinuco imcl ho; 

And In Ids speooh ho Hspt somo deal, 

But that sot him right wonder well,"* 

TYTLBIl's ESTIMATE OF DEUCE 

At some interview, shortly before his death, Bruce delivered to the Scottish 
barons his last injunctions regarding the best mode of conducting the war 
against England. They concentrate, in a small compass, the wisdom and 
experience which he had gained during the whole course of his protracted 
but glorious war; and it is perhaps not too much to say that there is no 
instance in their subsequent history, in which the Scots have sustained any 
signal defeat, where it cannot be traced to a departure from some of tho 
(lircctions of what is affectionately called the Good King Robert’s Testament. 
His injvmctiona wove, that the Scots in their wars ought always to fight on 
foot; that, instead of wails and garrisons, they should use the mountains, 
the morasses, and tho woods; having for arms the bow, the spear, and the 
battle-axo; driving their horde into the narrow glon.^, and fortifying them 
there, whilst they laid w'aste the plain country by fire, and compelled the 
enemy to evacuate it. 

“Lot your scouts and watches," he concluded, “bo vociferating through 
the night, keeping the enemy in perpetual alarm; and, worn out wip famine, 
fatigue, and apprehension, they will retreat as certamly as if routed in battle.” 
Bruce did not requhe to add, that then was the time for the Scots to com- 
meiieo their attacks, and to put in practice that species of warfare which he 
had taught them to use with such fatal effect. Indeed, these are_ tM prin- 
ciples of war which will in every age be adopted by mountaineers in defence 
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of their country; aucl nearly five hundred years after this, when a regular 
Russian army invaded Persia, we find the khan, Aga Mahomnicd, speaking 
to his prime minister almost in the very words of Bruce: “Their shot shall 
never reach me, hut they shall possess no country beyond its range; thcjy 
shall not know sleep; and let them inarch where they choose, I will surround 
them with a desert.” 

Bruce undoubtedly belongs to that race of heroic men, regarding whom 
we are anxious to learn even the commonest particulars. But living at so 
remote a period, the lighter shades and touches whicli confer individuality 
are lost in the distance. We only see, through the mists which time has cast 
around it, a figure of colossal proportion, walking amid his shadowy peers. 

In his figure the king was tall and well shaped. Before broken down by 
illness, and in the prime of life, he was nearly six feet high. Ilks forehead 
was low, his cheek-bones strong and prominent, and the {rcueral oxi)r()S.siou 
of his countenance open and cheerful, although ho was maimed by a wound 
which had Injured his lower jaw. His manners wore dignified and engaging; 
after battle nothing could be pleasanter or more courteous; and it is inliriih'ly 
to his honoiu'j that in a savage age, and smarting under iujurie.s wluoli at- 
tacked him in his kindest and tendercst relations, he never abused a victory, 
but conquered often as effectually by his generosity and kiuclncss as by Ins 
great military talents. 

His memory was stored with the romances of the period, in which ho 
took great delight. Their hair-breadth escapes and perilous adventures were 
sometimes scarcely more wonderful than his own, and ho had early imbibed 
from_ such works an appetite for individual enterprise and gloiV wliicli, 
had it not been checked by a stronger passion, the love of liberlv, might 
have led hto into fatal mistakes. It is quite conceivable that Brueo', insteuil 
of a great Icing, might, like Richard ilio first, have heaomo caiiv a khielv 
knight-errant. ^ 


But from this error he was saved by the love of his country, directed by 
an admirable judgment, an unshaken persovcraiico, and a vein of strong 
good sense. It is here, although some may think it the homnlicst, tliat we 
are to hnd assured y the brightest part of the oharactor of the king. It is 
these qualities which are especially conspicuous in liis long war for the liberty 
of Scotland. They enabled him to follow out his plans through many a 
y?^d®viatmg energy; to boar revorsos, to calculate liis 
means, to wait for his opportunities, and to coiicenlrato his whole strength 

^ country for ever. 

Briiiiant military talent and consummate bravery have oflou been found 
S?ff Pi'oved far more of a curse than a blessing; but rarely, 

indeed, shall we discover them unilccl to so excellent a judgment, coiitrollcHi 

and employed for so sacred an end. 

the navemp^ nf i?® then buried with great slate and solemnity imdev 
t o pavement of the choir, in the abbey church of Diuifonnlino, and over 
the grave was raised a rich marble monument, which was nuule at Baris 

StornSraTamni 'm Zmnumt,' M 

into uims, and a moie modern building was erected on the same silt' TIuh 
g ve way to time, and in clearing the foundation for a thirii cluirch in 1819 

fi!i 1, 1 m which the body was found oiiclosod was Iwislrvl rninwl 

the head into he shape of a rude crown. A rich dot of aolT i iZ 
<lecayed, was thrown over it, and, on examining the skeletonrlt wZ Ed 
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lhal the brcast-boiio had boon sawn asunder to get at the heart. There 
rcinaiinid, therefore, no doubt that, after the lapse of almost five hundred 
years, his countrymen wore permitted, with a mixture of delight and awe, 
to behold the very bones of their great deliverer.*' 


SIR WAL'l’PJU scow’s ESTIMATE OP BIIIICB 

Remarkable in many things, there was this almost peculiar to Robert 
Bruce, that his life was divided into three distinct parts, which could scarcely 
bo coiimhrcxl m belonging io Ihe same individual. His youth was thought- 
less, hasty, and fickle, and from the moment he began to appear in public 
life until the slaughter of the Red Comyii' and his final assumption of the 
crown, he appeared to have entertained no certain purpose beyond that of 
shifting with tlic shifting tide, like the other barons around him, ready, like 
them, to enter into hasty plans for the liberation of Scotland from the English 
yoke; but equally prompt to submit to the overwhelming power of Edward. 
Again, in a short but very active period of his life, he displayed the utmost 
steadiness, firmness, and constancy, sustaining, with unabated patience and 
determination, the loss of battles, tho death of friends, the disappointment of 
hopes, and an uninterrupted scries of disasters, on which scarce a ray of hope 
appeared to brighten. This term of suffering extended from the field of 
Mothvon-wood till his return to Scotland from the island of Rathliu, after 
which time his career, whonover ho was himself personalljr engaged, was almost 
imiformly successful, oven till ho obtained the object of his wishes— the secure 
possession of an independent throne. 

When those things are considered, we shall find reason to conclude that the 
misfortunes of the second or suffering period of Bruce’s life had taught him 
lessons of constancy, of prudenco, and of moderation, which were unknown to 
his early years, and lamed the hot and impetuous fii’e which his temper. 
lilcG that of his brother Edward, unturally possessed. He never permitted 
the injuries of Edward I (although three brothers had been cruelly executed 
by that monarch’s orders) to provoke him io measures of retaliation; and his 
generous conduct to the prisoners at Bannockburn, as well as elsewhere, 
reflected equal honour on his sagacity and humanity. His manly spirit 
of chivalry was best evinced by a circumstance which happened in Ireland, 
whore, when pursued by a superior force of English, he halted and offered 
liattlo at disadvantage, rathor than abandon a poor washerwoman, who had 
been taken with the pains of labour. 

Robert Bruce’s personal accomplishmonts in war stood so high that he 
was universally esteemed one of the three best knights of Europe during that 
martial ago, and gave many proofe of personal prowess. His achievements 
seem amply to vindicate this high estimation, since tho three Highlanders 
slain in the retreat from Dairy, and Sir Henry de Bqhun, killed by his hand 
in front of tiie English army, evince the valorous knight, as the plans pf his 
campaigns exhibit the prudent and sagacious loader. The Bruce’s skill in ihe 
military art was of tho highest order; and in his [alleged and perhaps apocry- 
phal] “ fce.s'tainent,” as it is called, he bequeathed a legacy to his countrymen, 

ICivomiin •' iICBVls voi'v bluntly with Bnioe: “Ilfstory (t)iftl is. renl liistory) sots before us 
Wllllftin Wftllivco ns quidam i«<J‘o®wWe«s (a certain public robber), the Bsvage devastator ol 
England j it sols boforo us Robovt Brueo as a traitor in turn to every causo, ns n pardonoa 
rebol, who at last tooh to luitrlotisia as his only chance to osonpo tho punisliuicnt of a trench- 
orous private murder. ”1 
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which, had they known how to avail themselves of it, would have saved them 
the loss of many a bloody day.' 

If, however, his precepts could not save the Scottish nation from military 
losses, his example taught them to support the consequence.s with unshakeu 
constancy. It is, indeed, to the example of this prince, and to the events of 
a reign so dear to Scotland, that we can distinctly trace that animated Ioa'o 
of country which has been ever since so strong a characteristic of north Britons 
that it has been sometimes supposed to limit their affections and services so 
exclusively within the limits of their countrymen as to render that jmrtiality 
a reproach which liberally exercised is subject for praise. In the day of Alex- 
ander in and his predecessors, the various tribes whom those king.s com- 
manded were_ divided from each other by language and manners; it wn.s only 
by residing within the same common country that they were forced into some 
sort of connection; but after Bruce’s death we find little more mention of 
Scots, Galwegians, Piets, Saxons, or Strathclyde Britons. They had all, 
with the exception of the Highlanders, merged into the single denomination 
of Scots, and spoke generally the Anglo-Scottish language. 

This great change had been produced by the melting down of all petty 
distinctions and domestic differences in the crucible of necc, salty. In the 
wars with England all districts of the country had been equally ojjpresHod, 
and almost all had been equally distinguished in combating and ropolling 
the common enemy. There was scarce a district of Scotland that had not 
seen Bruce’s banner displayed, and had not sent forth bravo men to support 
It; and so extensive were the king’s wanderings, so numerous his travels, so 
strongly were felt the calls on which men wore summoned from all quart('r,s 
to support him, that petty distinctions were abolished; and tho stale which, 
consisting of a variety of half-independent tribes, resembled an ill-eonatrucled 
faggot, was now consolidated into one strong and inseparable stem, and de- 
served the name of a kingdom. 

^ It is true ttat the great distinction between the Raxoii and Gaelic races 
in dress, speech, and manner still separated tho Highlander from hin Lowland 
neignbour, but even tins leading lino of separation was considerably Hoftxmcd 
and broken m upon during the civil wars and tho reign of lloliort Bruce. 

But the principal consolidating effect of this long struggle lay in tlio union 
winch It had a tendency to accomplish between tho higher and inferior orders. 

knj^hts had, aswe have before remarked, lost in a groat moas- 
uie tho habit of considering themselves as members of any jiarticular kingdom, 

Bible adcfnfpTtim Ty-Jk*''" 1 5«vvc, for tlio sake of romkalng thoiu liilolll- 

Imiguago. ®Tl.o original 


Oh foot should ho ftll Soottish wav, 

By hill and moss themselves to boar ; 
Bet wood for walla be—how find snoav 
And battle-axe their flglitlng gouv t 
That enemies do them »o drenr, 
in strait place cause keep nil store, 

Alia burn tho plain laud thorn before ; 
Then shall they pass away hi haste, 

nothing find but waste ; 
With wiles and wakening of the night, 
And miekle noises made on height? 
Then shall they turn with great afCray, 
As tiiey wore chased with sword awa\^ 
A his is the council and Intent 
Of good King Kobert's testament* 
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or subjects of any particular king, longer than while they held fiefs within his 
jurisdiction, I’liesc loose relations between the nobles and their followers 
were altered and drawn more tight when the effect of long-continued war, re- 
peated defeats, undaunted renewal of efforts, and final attainment of success, 
l)ound such loaders ns Douglas, Dnndolph, and Stewart to their warriors, and 
their warriors to them. The faithful brotherhood which mutual dangers and 
mutual conqucsls created between the leader and Oho followers on the one 
hand, betwixt the king and the barons on the other— the consciousness of 
a mutual object which overcame all other considerations, and caused them 
to look upon themsolvcs as men united in one common interest— taught 
them at the samo Umo the muycrsal duly of all ranks to their common coun- 
try, aiul the sentiments so spiritedly expressed by Barbour,' the venerable 
biograplier of Bruce himself: 

All, frcetlwu la a noblo thing; 

Freedom inakoa men to Imvo Hieing 
To man nil aolaco freedom gives; 

Ho lives at ciiao ivlio freely lives; 

And lio that ayo 1ms llviicl free 
May not well know tho misery, 

Tlio wrath, the halo, the spUo, and all 
TImt’s comimsa’d la the niimo of thrall. i 

A niOVIKW OF 8COTC1I COMMBnCW AND CULTUUK 

Wc have mentioned in a former chapter tho introduction of tho Fleming.? 
into Scotland, and tho impulse which they gave to tho commencement of its 
manufactures and eommorco. Malcolm Cauinoro and his guecn also encour- 
aged the aiTivttl of foreign morclinnts into Scotland; David I was also dis- 
tinguislicd for hia attention to foreign commerce; and his burgh laws for 
the regulation of trade show not only his solicitude on this subject, but the 
important fact that tho dyeing and manufacture of woollen cloth had been 
already introduceil into iScotland, 

So plentiful, also, was tho trade in fish, already a source of national wealth, 
that during tho same reign, as wo learn from a MS. in tho Cottonian library, 
the frith of Forth was often covered with boats manned by Scottish, English, 
and Belgian fishermen. Berwick was now tho great Scottish port for foreign 
commerce^ while Perth was properly as yet tho capital of the kingdom, and a 
town distinguished for its wealth. Loith, Stirling, and Aberdeen are also 
mentioned as places possessing sorao trade and shipping. It was much, in- 
deed, that such a country at tho commencement of tho roign of Richard I of 
England, could re purchase its indcpcndenco for the then very large sum of 
ton thousand marks, and tliat in tho succeeding reign of John it could pay 
fifloon thousand by tho Treaty of Berwick, 

Shipbuilding, too, scorns to have been one of tho departments of Scottish 
commercial cnlcrprlso, and Matthew Paris tolls us that one of the large 
vessels whicli accompanied the fleet of St. Louis on his first crusade in 1286 
luul boon built at Inverness for continental service. Nor, amidst this now 
stir of commerce and manufacture by which tho country was enriched, were 
tho, so arts neglected by which iUs manners were refined and softened, 

Even at tins early period music was a favourite study of the Scotch, 
while their musical instruments wore tho harp, the pib-corn, and the bamipe. 
We are also informed by Ghaldus'*'' Cambronsis, that tho music of the Irish, 
who played only upon llic harp with brass strings and the timbrel, was im 
fexior to that of Scotland, for which reason wore vont to rcnr.iv thither 
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“as to the fountain-head of perfection in that art.” In this way tho progress 
of Scotland went onward from reign to reign, and all seemed to promise that 
her only contention witli her pjowerful rival would be that whicli now so 
happily prevails— the contest of industry, and inlelligcnce, and moral worth. 
But by one fatal accident all this was arrested and thrown back; and the 
first utterance of the Scottish muse in her own native tongue was a touching 
lamentation over the disaster : — 


“ Qulicn Aly sandy r, onv Kyng, waa dedo, 
That Scotland led in luivo and Lo, 

Away wea sons of Alo and Bredc, 

Of Wyne and Wax, of Qainyn and Glo; 
Olive gold was cliaagyd into Icdo, 

Cry si, honi into virgynylo, 

Succour Scotland and reined 
That stad is in porploxy tc I 


This was the death-wail of which Berwick was tho fimoral-pile. So great 
and prosperous had that town grown at the death of Aloxandcu’ III, and so 
numerous were its inhabitants, that in the chronicle of Lanoreost'^ it is loriiKal 
a second Alexandria. The sea, it added, was its wealth, tlio waters won; its 
walls, and its rich citizens were very liberal in their donations lo r(;ligi()UH 
houses. But after its capture by Edward I, in 1290, and tlu; indiseriminaUi 
massacre that followed, Berwick never recovered its conse(jiienc(;, but l)(’<!ium; 
a mere debatable town and place of strife between tho lOnglLsh anil the S(!t)ts. 
Then followed those long wars in which Scotland fought not inou'ly for imk;- 
pendenco but existence, and in which every art and occupation wore thrown 
aside, except those of self-defence and plunder; and a dreary interval hail 
to elapse before her deeds wei’c fitted for any other roconl tlum that of moro 
military achievement. 


It is not, however, to be supposed that amidst tlio prevalent ignoranco 
and barbarism which this death-struggle entailed upon the country for y(!ar.Sj 
Scotland was merely illustrious by the deeds of Wallace, Bruce, and tlu; 
Douglases. On the contrary, the bright intollccls whom she prodiuicd in 
her darkest hour gave a fair presage of what might bo cxpoote(l when ha[)pU!r 
days succeeded. One of these eminent men was Sir Micliael rieolt, of Ihil- 
wearie, the contemporary of Roger Bacon, and, liluj him, not only <li.sliii- 
guishcd by his scientific attainments, but also by the ohavactor of a magician 
and necromancer. TIis death occurred in 1292, the same year in which Iku'on 
also deceased. Notwithstanding his exclusive renown among his own (joimtry- 
men as seer, wizard, and necromancer, the works of Michael HcotL, of wliic.b 
several have been printed, and the testimony of his learned contcmporari().H, 
prove him to have been one of the most acute intellects as w<;ll as one of llm 
most learned and universal scholars of his day» 

Another eimnent northern genius of this period was John Duiw Hootus. 
a man whom England and Ireland have been eager to claim for a native 
and of whom any country might well be proud. It seems ccrtiiiu, how(iV(;r! 
that bcoUand was lus native co^try, as the name (Scotiis) had long eouscii 
to be applied to Ireland, and that the town of Dunsc in Berwickshire was 
either Jiis birth-place or residence. ITc was bora in the latter ikiiI, of tlui 
thirteenth century, but at what precise date cannot be ascortuiued. Having 
b^n instructed m the elements of learning by tho Eranoiscau friam, wlm 
weie struck with the eariy signs of acuteness whicli he exhibited, ho was 
earned off a prisoner to England, along with his preceptors, in one of those 
destructive irruptions of the war of eWi I, ii whk neither p^^^^ 
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layman was spared. After his liberation, John of Dunse repaired to Merton 
Hall, Oxford, and made such proficiency in the studies of logic, mathematics, 
and theology, that in 1301 he was appointed professor of divinity, and became 
so renowned as a lectui'or on the sentences of Peter lombard, that Oxford 
was crowded with students, of whom thirty thousand attended his prelections. 

From Oxford ho was sent to Paris by the Franciscans, to defend the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception, which ho did with such logical acute- 
ness that the impugnors were confuted, or at least confounded and silenced, 
and the honorary title of Subtle Doctor was conferred upon the successful 
champion, lie had also a keen controversy on the subjeet of divine grace 
with Thomas Aquinas, in opposition to whoso followers, called the Thomists, 
ho founded a sect in theological scionco called the Scotists, who wore soon 
diffused throughout all the churches and schools of Christendom. 

Iminenso as were his writings and literary labours, Duns Seotus died at 
Cologne in 1308, while founding a university, being at that time not more 
than forty-four, or as others declare, only thirty-four years old. His written 
works aloiio, which were collected and published in 1639, filler! twelve folio 
volumes I 

It would bo dilficult, indeed, either to describe the almost religious adora- 
tion with which his authorltjr was received, or the Influence it exercised over 
the intellect of liluropo in this period of struggle and transition : it was said 
of him, that lie coiilcl have been the inventor of philosophy if it had not pre- 
viously existed — that his knowledge of all the mysteries of religion was so 
profound and perfect that it was rather intuitive certainty than belief— and 
that he wrote so many books that one man is hardly able to read them, and 
no one man is able to understand them. Even, however, when the supremacy 
of Aristotle was piwsmg away, and solid intellectual realities taking the place 
of idle sophisms, the writings of Duns Sootus hold a high place, and were 
quoted with respect by the master spirits of the revolution. And such the 
fooling still continues to be, oven in the presenfc sonipulous age, among those 
who examine his mountainous tomes, and aro able to appreciate them. 

Very different from the pursuits of the preceding persons were those of 
Jofm do Fordun.’‘ This worthy priest, a native of Fordoun in Kinoardine- 
shiro, and bom about the middle of the fourteenth century, seems from his 
ciu’liest days to have had a heart glowing with patriotism, as well as a mind 
directed to the writing of history. These feelings naturally suggested the 
groat ta.sk of his life, which was to recover, if it were possible, the history of 
his native country— that history which Edward T liad so mercilessly endeav- 
oured to destroy. This, indeed, was a labour such ns few national historians 
have eneountored; and ho set about it with a diligence and in a manner such 
as the task fully required. To find his materials he was obliged to traverse 
Britain and Ireland, pursuing his investigations from, town to town, and 
from castle to ca.stle, gathering whatever document, relic, story, or tradition 
was to bo found about his native country, and securing them in his pilgrim's 
wallet for future consideration and arrangement. 

After his quest was ended ho sat clown in Aberdeen, of the church of 
which ho was a canon, and there, during the years between 1387 and 1399, 
employed himself in his important work, entitled the iScotichroniem, in five 
books, the last three being a history of Scotland from 1056 to 1163. Being 
arrested in his labour of love by the infirmity of old age, he handed over 
tlic rest of his materials to Walter Bower, who continued the 8ootickr<mcon 
to the year 1436. A history undertaken under such singular disadvantages, 
as well as at such a credulous period, might be expected to abound in gipr^ ^ 
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than the ordinary share of fable; but still the full value of the work it is not 
easy to estimate. It secured those perishable national records which other- 
wise might have been irretrievably lost, and thereby became the ground- 
work of future Scottish histories. 

In turning from philosophy and historjr to poetry, we find that there the 
feiwour of the Scottish genius was not wanting. Wc have not the same means 
of ascertaming its early history in the northern as in the southern division 
of the island, but from the origin and character of the Scottish Lowlimders 
we are warranted in concluding that they, too, had their glcomen and trouba- 
dours, and that every district had its favourite lay or romnnoo. It is still 
more interesting to find that the emancipation of the poetry of Britain from 
the old Baxon and Norman tongues into that which was finally to bocoino 
the standard English language commenced, not in England but in Bcobland. 

The specimen we have already quoted os the oldest of the kind pos.sossp.s 
a regularity of measure, and harmony of language, which the vcrsilication 
of England did not attain until more than a century afterward>s. But wo 
have not merely the small specimen alluded to for our warrant in tho ns.sor- 
tion that Scotland was properly the birthplace of English pootry. At tho 
time when the lament on tho death of Alexander III was written there was 
a poet of high eminence in Scotland, whoso chief work, after having disft])- 
peared for centimes, was discovered and published in our own day. W{! 
allude to the poetical romance of Sir Tristrem, and its author, Thomas llym('r. 

Over the history of this early poet much of that mythic obscurity i.s to 
be found which so much aggrandised the names of Ossinn and Homer, lie 
B sometimes called Thomas the Rhymer from his poetical eliaraotor, and 
Thomas of Ercildoune from the name of tho village, now called Eaiiston, in 
Berwickshire, his place of re.sidence. From early notices it may bo inferrocl 
that he was born as early as 1219, and composed his poem about 1250, ami 
that nis life extended over a great part of that century, as wo find him still 
ahve at the period of the death of Alexander III in 1286. Wlion wo romombor 
•r application of the title mtes, wo need not tac surprised 

if 1 nomas the Rhymer, in such a rude period, was reckoned a projihot us 
well as poet, and that from the natural love of tho marvellous the former 
prcaommated oyer the latter character. His predictions wore preserved 
wJiilc his Sir Tnsirem was allowed to .gink into forgetfulness; mid while sub- 
sequent authors continued to speak of him as a prophet, his predictions in 
rhyme were cherished like household treasures in Scottish cottages even till 

only iwhaps the publication of liTs works liy 
&11 W^altei Scott which sliowed that true Thomas” was a pooL, ami nothing 
more. With regard to the merits of Sir Trhtrem, it is genorally allowed tliafc 

0^ Scottish poetical romnneos. 

ut the muse of Scotland soon found a more stirring as well as important 

fi«''ions. fee terrible skSS 
death of Alexander III, and the iong war of uulcpcn<leiice 
waged against England, produced whole Iliads of warlike 
Sfe knights as gallant as those of the Round Table, 

f ^ already evoked, and a language created every war 

fX forsSndTwiff T’ endil,fuKl ended ScS 

nHoet ^ f n® if the country had produced 

Barbour,! archdeacon of Aberdeen. He is supposed 
to have been born m or near 1332 a.d., and was one of the commSnem 
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appointed to treat with England about the ransom of David II. During his 
boyhood, thercfoi'o, many of the old veterans of the Bruce’s wars must still 
have been alivo, while the deeds of the hero himself, now fully appreciated 
by the deliverance they had wrought, must have been the theme of general 
conversation and oulogium. [u a happy hour, accordingly, for Scotland 
and its history, ho chose the deeds of the "good King Robert" for his theme; 
and the result wa.s his poem of The Bruce, which ho finished in 1375 , when 
Scotland was under the peaceful reign of Robert II, and the English fully 
occupied with their concpiests in Franco. 

Besides its being n record of " soothfastness, " as he assures us,— which he 
well might do from the rccontuoss of the events,— the life of Bruce abounded 
in advtmtures suflioiently brilliant and wonderful for the purposes of poetry, 
BO that wliile the worthy archdeacon produced a true history, his work w’as 
also a complete epic. Of the poetical merits of The Bruce it would now be 
needless to speak: these are so well attested that Barbour is now universally 
classed in tlm highest rank of epic poets. It is gratifying to find that poor 
though luH country wins, and illiterate though the people were reckoned, his 
patriotic task was not unrequited, for a yearly pension was assigned to him 
from the oxehc<iuor during life.* 






OPIAPTJER VI 

DAVID II AND THE BALIOLS 

A.»>] 

cotisolidation and porfoct unity aio, iu oi\o point o5 viow, 
aourcea of great strength to a nation, as in the case of Franco. 

But, in nuotlier point of view, a nation may dorivo advantage from 
the independent action of different oloments in Its composition, 
clown to tt later period of its history, Wliolesomo checks are thuH 
imposed upon tcudcncios which would otho^uviac become too domi- 
nant and give a one- sided character to civilisi^tioii; and questions 
are kept in some measure open which would othorwiso bo pvoma- 
turely closed. Nothing seems more lamentable, to ordinary rondors, 
than the death of that heiress of Scotland who was apparently 
destined to unite lior country peacefully with Englaiul, hy marry- 
ing the heir of Edward I No doubt a union, if it had tukeii place 
ftt that time, would Imvo spared the two couutvies Boveval ceutuYics 
of bloody and desolating wars. Yet, nothing contiibuied more than 
the distinct national character and distluot religion of the Scotoli, to 
save Britain from being entirely subjugated by the absolutism of 
Stratford and the aiiglicauism o! Laud. It was not in Loudon, but 
in Edinburgh, that those conspirators first eucountored serioiia 
resistance.”— GoLDwiN Smith.** 

DAVID 11 AND the RDOENTS 

The wise provision that Bruce made for tho regency secured the poacoful 
succession of his son, David II (1329-1371), who was the first Scottish king 
anointed at his coronation — a privilege conceded to Bnicc in a bull which 
reached Scotland after his death. According to tho ideas of tho age this 
placed the Scottish king on an equality with the sovereigns of Europe. The 
Wav of Indepondence quickened the senUment of SoottiBh nalionaUty, and 
left the country poorer in wealth, but richer in spirit. Tho momorios of Wal- 
lace and of Bruce educated the people and producod in tho next generation 
their earliest literature. England, unconscious of the benefit, gained by its 
own defeat. But for the resistance of the Scots it might have become earlier 

12B 
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than France a centralised feudal monarchy. The distinct character of the 
Scots— a blend of the Celt, Saxon, Norseman, and Norman— strengthened 
by variety thc_ collective force of Britain. The loss which must be balanced 
against the gain was the bitter hatred between two races of kindred origin 
within one narrow isle, which for centuries retarded the progress of both, 
especially of the smaller kingdom.® 

The Regency of Randolph {1329-1332 A.D.) 

The parliamentary settlement at Cambuskenneth had nominated Ran- 
dolph [first earl of Moray] as regent of the kingdom, a choice which could not 
have been amended; but after-circumstances occasioned it to be much re- 
groLtccl that, by devolving on Douglas the perilous and distant expedition 
to Palestine, Bnico's request should have deprived the country of the services 
of the only noble who could have replaced those of the earl of Moray in case 
of death or indisposition. Scotland never lost a hotter worthy at a period 
when his services were more needed. Douglas united the romantic accomi- 
plishmonts of a knight of chivalry with the more solid talents of a great mili- 
tary leader. The good Lord James of Douglas left no legitimate issue; but a 
natural son of his, distinguished by the title of the knight of Liddesdale, 
makes an unportant figure in the following epoch, having inherited his father^s 
military talents and courage, but unfortunately without possessing his pure 
and high-spirited sentiments of chivalrous loyalty, 

Randolph assumed the government of Scotland with the cautious wisdom 
which might have been expected from hia experience. He was conscious 
that Edward HI, though prudontljy observing the Treaty of Northampton, 
felt its articles as a shameful dereliction of Edward I’s claims, and that the 
people of England regarded it as a dishonourable composition, patched up by 
Queen Isabella and her usurping favourite, Mortimer, without regard to na- 
tional honour, in order to get rid of the incumbrance of the Scottish war. 

We have stated that an article in the Treaty of Northampton stipulated 
that the lords Beaumont and Wake of Licldol, with Sir Henry Percy [called 
the Disinherited], should bo restored to their estates in Scotland, which 
had been declared forfeited by Robert Bruce. Of the three, Percy alone had 
been restoi'cd. It certainly appears that Robert Bruce had protracted the 
execution of this part of the li’eaty of Northampton with a degree of delay, 
for which it was easy to assign reasons in policy, though it might have been 
difficult to support them in equity. But after Mortimer’s fall, the restora- 
tion of Beaumont and Wake was positively demanded by the young king. 
The Scottish regent had by this time acquired information that the English 
lords in question and others had engaged in a conspiracy to invade Scotland, 
and dethrone, if possible, his youthful ward; a hostile enterprise which author- 
ised Randolph to refuse the restitution demanded at such a conjuncture. 

To understand the nature of this undertaking, the reader must be informed 
(and here a remarkable name in Scottish history again occurs) that John 
Baliol, for a short time the vassal king of Scotland, died in obscurity at his 
hereditary castle in Normandy, shortly after the decisive battle of Bannock- 
burn, leaving a son, Edward. With the hope of intimidating Bruce, Edward II 
had sent to Normandy for this young man, who then displayed a bold and 
adventurous character; and the younger Baliol had accordingly appeared 
at the English court in 1324, and again in 1327, where, as the person among 
the Disinherited -who in his father’s deposition had suffered the gre^t^tior-, ’ 
foituro of all, though not at the hand of King Robert, he naturally' 
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lead in the vmdextaking of Wake, Beaumont, and the otliei’ lords and knights 
who like them desired restoration of Scottish estates, though they coukl 
not, like them, plead the advantage of the express clause in the Treaty of 
Northampton. These higli-spirited and adventurous barons, as.seinbliug a 
small force of three hundred horse and a few foot soldiers, determined with 
such slender means to attempt the subjugation of a kingdom 'which had of 
late repeatedly defied the whole strength of England. 

Altliougli the attempt seemed a desperate one, the regent Randolph took 
even more than necessary pains to prepare for it. But the best means of 
resistance lay in his own high talents and long experience, and of the ad- 
vantages of these his country was deprived in an evil liour. He died at Mus- 
selburgh, July 20th, 1332, when leading the Scottish army northward, to pro- 
vide against the threatened descent of Baliol and his followers. A demise 
so critical was generally ascribed to poison; and a fugitive monk was pointed 
out as the alleged perpetrator of the deed. 


The Disinherited Barons and BalioVs Yictory at Dupplin Muir { Aj).) 

It seemed as if the sound governance, military talent, and oven common 
defence of the Scottish people had died with Robert Bruce, Douglas, and 
Randolph. The veteran soldiers, indeed, survived, but without their loatlors, 
and as useless as a blade deprived of Us hilt: and the nobility, who had uni- 
versally submitted to the talents of Randolph, now broke out into factious 
emulation, After much jealous cabal, Donald earl of Mar, a man of very 
ordinary talent, although ne^iew to Robert Bruce, was elevated to the 
regency. This took place at Perth; and the ill-omened election was scarce 
made when the Scote nobles learned that Baliol and the disinherited barons 
r 1 ^oi'th, disembarked at Kinghorn, delcatod the oavl 

T 1 * and, marching across the country, were encamped near Eorlcvlot, 
July 31st. with the river Earn in their front. Their host had been joined by 
many adhereufcs, but did not in all amount to more than three thousand 
men. With an army far more numerous, the earl of Mar nncauipcd upon 
Dupphn Muir, on the opposite or right bank of the river; while a. second aviii'y 
composed of southern barons, led by the earl of March, was arrived witliiu 
eight milc.s of the enemy’s left flank. 

A more desperate situation could scarce bo conceived than that of Baliol, 
and he relieved himself by a resolution which seoitied to bo a.H desnerato. 
A stake planted by a secret adherent of the disinherited lords in a ford of the 
Lam indicated a secum place of crossing. The English army passed the river 
at midnight, August 12th, and in profound silence, surprised the camii of thoir 
numerous enemies, -vvho were taken at mmwai-os, dizsy with sleep and wassail; 

^ intemperance, and totally ncglectod posting 

sentmols, English made a most piteous carnage among i]\o\v unr<> 
.The young earl of Moray showed tlio spirit of his faXr, 
and eoUecting his followers at the head of a dauntless^ but .small bcidv 

ruFe or S- ovl.l 'Jawnmg bore down m a confused mn.s.s without 
bSv X-avP supporting Randolph and his little 

tSvabk S ended the rout became totally irre- 

evame, and the swoids of the enemy were blunted with slaughter.' After 

of ftem’cAy' Momy ; RoUoH Braoo’s naUiml boh, Iho end 

cml of eidu-ittw, frhe enri of tontcith, line] tte rodent Jdmaolf, Uio 
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the battle of Dupplin Muir the invaders took possession of Perth without 
opposition. 

The earl of March dispersed his army, and afterwords showed his real senti- 
ments by acceding once more to the English interest. 

The foreign invasion having thus succeeded, though made on a scale won- 
derfully in contrast with the extent of the means prepared, the domestic 
conspiracy was made manifest. The family of Comyn in all its Isranches, all 
who resented the proceedings against David de Brechin and the other con- 
spirators condemned by the Black Parliament; all who had suffered injury, 
or what they termed such, in the disturbed and violent times, when so much 
evil was inflicted and suffered on both sides; all, finally, who nourished am- 
bitious projects of rising under the new government, or had incurred neglect 
during the old one, joined in conducting Edward Baliol to Scone, where he 
was crowned king in their presence, when Sinclair^ prelate of Dunlceld, whom 
the Bruco on account of his gallantry termed his own bishop, ofRciated at 
the ceremony of crowning an usurper, to the prejudice of bis heroic patron’s 
.son. 

Edward Baliol, in temporary possession of the Scottish crown, speedily 
showed his unworthincss to wear_ it. Pie hastened to the border, to which 
Edward III was now advancing, with an army, to claim the lion's share among 
the Disinherited barons, to whorn he liad afforded private countenance in 
their undertaking, and whose ultimate success was finally to depend upon 
his aid. Unwarned by his father’s evil fortune, Edward Baliol renewed in 
all form the subjugation of the kingdom of Scotland, took on himself at Rox- 
burgh, November 23vd, 1332, the feudal fetters which even his father had 
found it too degrading to endure; and became bound, under an enormous 
penalty, to servo King Edward in his wars, he himself with two hundred, 
and Ins successors with ono hundred men-at-arms, and to extend and 
strengthen the English frontiers by the cession of Berwick, and lands to the 
annual amount of two thousand pounds. Plaving made this mean bargain 
with the king of England, and tliereby, as he thought, secured himself the 
powerful assistance of that nation, Baliol was lying carelessly encamped at 
Annan, when he was surprised by a body of royalist horse, which had assembled 
at Moffat. Edward himself was fain to escape to the English borders, almost 
naked, an exile and a fugitive, having scarcely possessed his usui'ped crown 
for three months, 

Meantime the royalists had found a trustworthy leader in Sb Andrew 
Moray of BothweU. In his youth he had been the companion of Wallace, 
and afterwards the faithful follower of Bruce, who acknowledged his attach- 
ment by preferring him to the hand of his sister Christina, a widow, by tlie 
death of the heroic Christopher Seaton. Sir Andrew Moray lyas a soldier of 
the Bruce’s school, calm, sagacious, and dauntlessly brave. _His first measure 
of importance was to remove the persons of the young king and queen to 
PVance, where the faith of Philip was engaged for their safety and honourable 
maintenance. Plis next undertaking was less fortunate. He made an attempt 
to take by surprise the castle of Roxburgh, into which Baliol had then thrown 
himself, and imprudently engaged his own person in the dangerous enterprise. 

Pie was made prisoner to the infinite prejudice of the royal cause; his place 
being poorly supplied by Archibald Douglas, although a brave soldier, and 
brother to the good Lord James. It was a great additional misfortune that 
a short time after, in a severe battle which was fought on the borders, the 
knight of Liddesdale (Sir William Douglas, natural son of the good Lord 
James) was defeated in a considerable action and made. prisoner. He, was. 
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treated with great rigour and detained captive for two years. Thus was 
Scotland deprived^ in her hour of utmost nced^ of two more of her choicest 
soldiers. 


THE ENGLISH RECONQUER SCOTLAND AT IIALIDON HILL (lUaS A.D.) 


Edward III now prepared to assist his vassal Baliol, and assembling a 
large armyj May, 1333, came before Berwick, the securing of which place 
the Scots deemed justly an. object of primary consequence, since Baliol had 
consented to surrender it to England. The carl of March, whoso apostasy 
was not yet suspected, was governor of the casllc of Berwick, and Sir AleX' 
andcr Seaton of the town. They defended the place strenuously, and buruod 
a large vessel with which the English assaulted the walls from the sea. But 
the garrison w'ere reduced to such distress that they were compclhjcl, aceord- 
ing to the custom of the time, to agree to surrender, if not relieved by a cer- 
tain day, and hostages were delivered to that effect, the son of Soalou tlio 
governor being one. 

Forgetting or disregarding the earnest nthnonilion of King Iloboi't, tho 
regent Douglas resolved to commit the fate of the country to tho risk of a 
decisive conflict. On crossing the Tu'eed, July 19lh, and approaching Berwick 
on the northern side, the Scottish regent became aware of the army of lOngland 
drawn up in four great battalions, with numerous bodies of archers to flank 
them. The ground which they occupied was tho crest of an eminence culled 
Halidon Hill. The Soote stationed themselves on the opposite ridge of high 
ground; the bottom which divided the hills was a morass. On tho morning 
of tho 20th the Scots, with inconsiderate impetuosity, advanced to tho onset. 
By doing so they exposed their whole army— whilst descending the hill and 
crossing the morass — to the constant and formidable discharge of the English 
archers, against whom they had no similar force to oppose. The incvUabla 
consequence was that they lost their ranks, and became emliarrasse{( in tho 
morass, where many were slain. ^ But the nobles, who fought on foot iu com- 
plete armour at the head of their followers, made a desperate effort to lead 
a great part of the army through the bog, and a.scondcd tho op[)osile hill. 
They came to close battle with the Englisli, who, calm and in perfect onlor, 
were not long In repulsing an attack made by disordered ranks and breathless 
soldier, s. Tlie Scottish, after finclhig their efforts vain, end('avouro<l to retreat. 
In the mean time the pages and cnmp-followcrs, who licld the horses of tho 
combatants, seeing the battle lost, began to Ily, and carry ofl' tho hor.se.s 
along with them, without respect to the safety of their inastom; so that tlio 
rarnago in this bloody battle was very groat, and numbers of the eon try 
and nobility fell. 

The venerable earl of Lennox, the faithful companion of Rolmrt Bruce, 
the earls of Ross, Garrick, Sutherland, Mentoith, and Athol, wero all slain, 
together with kuights and barons to a countless number, and all with a 
trifling loss on the part of the English. The regent, DougIa.s himself, wounded 
and made prisoner, died soon after he was taken. Berwick Burrondered in 
consequence of this decisive action, and the earl of Marcli, governor of tho 
castle, returned openly to the English interest, and was admitted to Edward’s 
favour and confidence. 


The Scots had suffered a loss in this action which was doemod by tho 
English totally irrecoverable.' “The Scottish wars are ended,” said an 

t* The defeat of Halidon Hill undid for a time tho wliolo work of Rruco In Sox'tlnud, and 
it was only tho mcmoi'y and Inspiration of Ids example that saved her,— II umk BuowN.d] 
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English historian, "since no one of that nation remains having interest 
enough to raise arr army, or skill sufficient to command one.” Through all 
Scotland, so lately the undisputed dominions of the Bruce, only four castles 
and a strong tower which did not reach to the importance of such a title, 
remained in possession of the royalists who adhered to his unfortunate son.^ 
The measures which Edward adopted on making himself master of Ber- 
wick were little calculated to conciliate the minds of those whom he some- 
what prematurely considered as a conquoi’ccl people. Pie seized and for- 
feited the estates of all Uie barons in the county of Berwick, who held their 
property by charter from King Robert; in giving leases of houses within the 
town, or of lands within the shh'e, he prohibited his tenants and vassals from 
subleasing them to any except Englishmen; he directed the warden of the 
town to collect together all the Scottish monks whom he suspected of in- 
stilling rebellious principles into their countrymen, and to transport them to 
England, to bo there dispersed amongst the monasteries of their respective 
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orders on tho south side of the IVent; and ho commanded the chiefs of the 
different monastic orders in England to depute to Scotland some of their most 
talented brethren, who were capable of preaching pacific and salutary doctrines 
to tho people, and of turning their hostility into friendship. ^ Orders wore also 
transmitted to the magistrates of London and other principal towns in tho 
kingdom, directing thorn to invite merchants and traders to settle in Ber- 
wick, under promise of ample privileges and immunities; and, in the antici- 
pation. that those pacific measures might still bo inadequate to keep clown the 
spirit of resistance, ho emptied the prisons throughout England of several 
thousands of criminals condemned for murder and other heinous offences, and 
presented them with a free pardon on the condition of their serving him in 
his Scottish wars.'' 

Amid this sceno of apparent submission Edward Baliol held a mock 
parliament at Edinburgh, Eebruary_ 10th, 1334, for the gratification of his 
ally, the king of England. The obligation of homage and feudal service to 
tho king of England was undertaken by Edward Bahol in the fullest extent; 
the town of Berwick was given up; and as King Edward was desirous to 
hold n largo portion of Scotland under liis immediate and direct authority, 
Baliol, by a solemn instrument, made au absolute surrender to England of 
llio frontier provinces of Berwickshire, Roxburghshire, Selkirkshire, _ Peeble- 
shire, and Dumfric.sshire, together with Lothian itself, in all its three divisions, 
thus yielding up tho whole land between tho northern and southern Roman ' 
rampart, and restricting Scotland to the possessions beyond the eskai^ii^s 
of Forth and Clyde, inhabited of old by the free Caledonians, For th'e.’r^r '■ 
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nants of the kingdom, thus mutilated and dismembered, Balbl i^aicl homage. 
At tlie same parliament Baliol, by ample cessions and clistnbuUons of torri- 
tory gratified the Disinherited lords, to wliose valour ho owed his extmorch- 
narj' success. A quarrel arose amongst these proud barons which luul im- 
portant consequences. 


SCOTLAND RISES AGAIN UNDER MORAY (188-1 A.D.) 

About tliis time Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwoll, made prisoner, as wo 
have seen, at Roxburgh, escaped or was liberated from prison; and his appear- 
ance in Scotland, with the discord among the English barons, was a sig- 
nal for a general insurrection of the royalists. Moray was joined by the 
discontented Mowbray, Richard Talbot, marching southward, was attacked 
and defeated by William Keith of Galston, who had distinguishod him.solf 
at the siege of Benvick. Sir Andrew Moray, with his now ally, Mowbray, 
besieged the powerful Henry de Beaumont in his forlrc.ss of Dundoarg m 
Buclian, and by cutting off the supplies of water compelled him to surrender, 
and put him to a great ransom. The impulse became general through Scot- 
land. The men of Bute arose against the English captain, slow him, and 
sent his head to their master, the Stowart of Scotland. In Aimimdalo and 
in Ayrshire, where Bruce had his family estates, the royalists gathered on 
every side. 

The Stewart had distinguished himself by his bravery and gomorosity of 
disposition. By universal approbaUon. of the royalists this gallant and amiable 
young man was associated in the regonoy. Tho young earl of Moray, sou of 
the heroic Randolph, was returned from France, whither he had lied aft<!V 
the battle of Halidon Hill, and pushed David Hastings of Strathbo^io so hard, 
that he not only compelled him to surrender, but found means to nidueo him 
to join the coni^ueror. Baliol fled into England, thereby sliowing plainly 
how slight was his reliance on any support save such as cmno from that king- 
dom, and how steadily the great bulk of the Scottish nation were attiielK’d 
to the legitimate heir of Bruce. 

Edward III advanced into Scotland November, 3334. Ho mot no oppo- 
sition, for the Scots brought no army to the field; but lie was assailed by want 
and the stormy weather incident to the season ; and so little wa.s Edward’s repu- 
tation raised by this incursion, that tho earl of March, a nobleman uniformly 
guided by his own interest, chose that very ciisis to renounce the allegiance 
of England. 

The chiefs of the loyal Scots now assembled a parliament at Dairsio, 
in Fife, April, 1335, in order to settle upon a combined plan of operations for 
the liberation of the country. But their counsels came to no useful or steady 
result, chiefly owing to the presumption of David do Strathliogie, earl of 
Athol, who assumed a species of superiority which the Scottish nol)l('.s could 
not endure. The parliament broke up in great disorder. It may ))o tliat 
this discord was attended with some consequences indirectly advantageous 
to Scotland. As the parliament could not agree, upon raising a large army, 
they could not commit the imprudence of risking a general aclioii. In the 
summer succeeding, Edward again Invaded Scotland on the oast mavchos, 
July 1st, 1335; while Baliol, with a body of Welsh troop.s and foreigners, 
eritered on the ivcst. They laid wantc tho country with firo and sword 
with emulous severity. The Scots kept King Robort’.s tostamont in recol- 
lection; and lurking among the woods and valleys, they fell by surprise upon 
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such English as separated themselves from the main body, or straggled from 
the march in their thirst for plunder. 

Ill the end of July a large body of Flemish mea-at-arma landed at Berwick, 
in the capacity of auxiliaries to England. These strangers, commanded by 
Guy count of Namur, conceiving the country entirely undefended, advanced 
fearlessly to Edinbui’gh, at that time an open town, the castle having been 
demolished. Count Guy had scarce arrived there when an army of Scottish 
royalists, commanded by the earls of Moray and March and Si'’ Alexander 
Eamsay, attacked him. The battle took place on the Borough Moor, and 
was fiercely disputed for some time; till the knight of Liddesdale, who had 
escaped or been released from his English captivity, swept down from the 
Pentland Hills, and turned the scale of battle, The Flemings retired into the 
city, and fought their way as they retreated up to the hill where the castle 
lay in ruins. They were .speedily obliged to capitulate. The Scots treated 
their valiant prisoners with much courtesy, releasing them on their parole 
not to fight against David, and sending an escort to see the foreigners safe 
into England. 

Unhappily, the regent earl of Moray went himself with the party, and on 
his return towards Lothian, after dismissing the Flemings, was made pris- 
oner and thrown into Bamborough Castle. Thus the services of the worthy 
successor of Randolph were, for a time, lost to his country, The English 
continued thoir ravages, and ^Yith such success that men. were reduced to 
use that sort of lip-homage which the heart refuses. “If you asked a grown- 
up person," says an old historian, “who was his king, he dared inake no other 
answer save by naming Edward Bnliol; \yliile the uudissombling frankness 
of childhood answered the same question with the name of David Bruce.’ 

Scotland being in this low condition, and Edward having rece'ivea the 
submission of the vonsatilc earl of Atlml, restored to that powerful nobleman 
his large English estates, and named him regent or governor of tScotland under 
Baliol. The Stewart, over whom this David de Strathbogie seems to have 
possessed but too much influence, was also induced, contrary to Ins interests, 
as nearly concerned in the succession, to acknowledge Baliol as his sovereign. 
After fortifying Perth, and rebuilding the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling, 
Edward the Third returned to his own dominions, - , 

The irresistible pressure of immediate sup(a’iority of force being once 
more removed, the spirit of determined resistance began again to manii^t it- 
self. Tlio Scottish loyalists once more chose for their head Sir Andrew Moray 
of Bothwcll. Moray, joined by the earl of March and the knight of Liddes- 
clale, came suddenly on tho earl of Athol, then lying in the forest of Kilblain, 
whose troops, sudclenly and fiercely attacked in a species of pass, gave way 
on all sides. The earl of Athol was steady in personal courage^ though fickle 
in political attachment: he looked round with scorn on his fugitive followers, 
and striking his hand on a huge rock which lay near him said, “Thou and I 
will this day fly together." Five knights of his household abode fought, and 
fell with him, refusing all quarter. Edward himself advanced to avenge the 
death of a powerful, if not a steady, partisan. He led into Scotland a nurner- 
ous army, which wasted the countiy as far as Moray, carrying devastation 
•wherever he -went. But he had then done the utmost -which was in his power, 
and was compelled to retreat by the consequences to his own army of the veiy 
desolation which they themselves had made. But no sooner was^ the weight 
and presence of the English host withdrawn than all the Scottish patriots 
were again in arms in every quarter of the country, assaulting and storming, , 
or surprising by stratagem, the garrisons that had been left to overawe them,i , 
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and proving that they were worthy to have been subjects of the Bruce, by 
the uitelUgence with which they executed his precepts.^ The icgent _dis" 
tinguished himself in this war as much by his alertness m seizing opportunities 
of advant&gOj as he had done when opposed to Edward by the prudence winch 

affords none to the enemy. , m i i r, j i 

In the mean time war broke out between France and England. On October 
7th, 1337, IQng Edward publicly asserted his claim to the throne of that king- 
dom: yet, with this new and more dazzling object in his view, he did not tui n 
his eyes from the conquest of Scotland. The earls of Salisbury, Arundel, 
and Norfolk were intrusted with the command of the northern army, and the 
former laid siege to the strong castle of Dunbar, defended, in tho absence of 
the earl of March, by his wife, the daughter of the heroic Thomas Enndolpli, 
earl of Moray, and animated by a portion of his courage. 

This lady, whom the common people used to call Black Agno.s of Dunbar, 
was one of those by whose encouragement, according to a phrase of Froissart,'* 
a man may become of double strength in the hour of danger. She daily 
made the round of the walls in sight of bcsioger.s and besieged, and caused tho 
maidens of her train to wipe the battlements with their hand kerchiefs, when 
the stones from the engines struck them, as if in scorn of the English artillery. 
At one time, by engaging him in a pretended plot to receive surrender of tho 
castle from a traitorous party within, she had well nigh made the earl of 
Salisbury her prisoner. On another occasion^ an arrow shot by an archer of 
her train struck to the heart an English knight, in spite of liis being com- 
pletely armed. "Thove. goes one of my lady’s tiring-pins," said Montague, 
earl of Salisbury: "the countess’s love-slmfls pierce to the heart." 

The good Icniglit Sir Alexander Ramsay contrived, by means of a light 
vessel and a dark night, to throw into the casUo a supply of provisions and 
soldiers.^ This was announced to the besiegers by a sally; and they wore so 
much disheartened as to raise the siege, which had lasted live months, and 
retire from before Dunbar with little honour. 

Similar advantages were gained by the patriots all through Scotland. 
The state, iudeed, sustained a heavy loss in the death of Sir Andrew Moray, 
the regent, who, after all his battles and dangers, expired in peace at his castlo 
of Avoch, in Ros.s. Brother-in-law of the Bruce, and one of tho last of his 
leaders,_ he evinced till his dying day the .spirit of valour, sagacity, and patriot- 
ism which merited that distmguished alliance. 


REGENCY or ROBERT THE STEWART OF SCOTLAND 

The Stewart of Scotland, freed from the baneful infJuonco which tho angli- 
cised earl of Athol had exercised over him, was now chosen solo regent, and 
showed himself worthy of the trust. He commenced tho siege of Perth, as- 
sisted by five ships of war and some men-at-arms, which were sent from 
France. The regent was assisted in pressing this siege by the abilities of 
William Bullock, an ecclesiastic who loved the battlefield or the political 
scenes of the cabinet better than mass or matins. He showed tho hardiliooci 
of his character during a total eclipse of the sun, which took [ilace in the 
midst of his operations. While all others, both in the besieging army and 
garrison, were sinking under their superstitious fears, Bullock took advan- 
tage of the darkness to wheel his military engines so clo.se to the wall that 
when the sunshine returned the besieged found themselves under the neces- 
sity of surrendering. The Stewart was equally successful in reducing Stirling 
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and other English posts to the north of the Forth, and bringing the whole 
country to the peace of King David. 

Other Scottish leaders distinguished themselves in different provinces. 
Sir William Douglas, the laiight of Liddesdale, totally expelled the English 
from Tevioldale. A still more important acquisition on the Scottish part 
was that of Edinburgh Castle, which Edward III had fortified when in Scot- 
land during his last campaign. 

Sir Alexander Ramsay, the same who gallantly relieved the castle of Dim- 
bar, yielded to none of the champions whom we have named in devotion to 
the cause of his country. His fame for chivalry was so high, that no Scottish 
youth of that neighbourhood was held worthy of esteem unless he had proved 
his gallantry by nding for some time in Ramsay’s band. 


'I'lIK RETURN OP TUB YOUNG KING DAVID II (1841 A.D.; 

By the achievements of these brave men the English force was so much 
weakened throughout Scotland, and the government of the legal monarch 
so completely restored, that it was thought advisable that King David and 
his consort should return from France to their own kingdom.' They landed 
at the small port of Inverbervie in Kincardineshire in the month of May, 
1341. 

In the same spring Sir Alexander Ramsay added to his long list of ser- 
vices the important acquisition of the castle of Roxburgh, which, according 
to the desperate fashion of the times, he took by escalade. 

Unhapjpily the mode which the young and inexperienced king took to 
reward this gallant action provoxl fatal to the brave knight by whom it was 
achieved. David conferred on Ramsay the sheriffdom of Roxburgh as a 
fitting distinction to one who had taken the principal fortress of the county. 
The knight of Liddesdale, who had largo possessions in Roxburghshire, and 
pretensions by his services to the sheriffdom, was deeply offended by the 
preference given to Ramsay. He came upon Sir Alexander Ramsay, accom- 
panied with an armed force, while he was exercising justice at Hawick, dis- 
persed his few attendants, wounded him while on the bench of justice, threw 
him on a horse, and through many a wild bog and mountain path carried 
him to his solitary and desolate castle of the idermitage, where he cast him 
into the dungeon of that lonely and darksome fortress. The noble captive 
was left with his rankling wounds to struggle with thirst and hunger, support- 
ing for some time a miserable existence by means of grain which fell from a 
granary above, until death relieved him from suffering. 

The most disgraceful part of this hideous story remains to be told. David, 
whose favour, imprudently evinced, had caused the murder of the noble 
Ramsay, saw himself obliged, by the weakness of his government and the 
pressure of the disorderly times, not only to pardon the inhuman assassin, 
but to grace him with the keeping of the castle of Roxburgh, which the valour 

[' Both Scotland and its kinp owed innclt to tho steadfastness w Itli wlilch Philip had chain- 
pioiiecl tlioir cause. But fov Iho intevvoiition of Franco, au-l ^ r' 

conflict, Scotland ^YOuld Imvc been imrd beset in the v i n' ■ '‘i., . .h j: i 

nei/?hbor, tliough ihc evidence it Imd given of its marvcllo s • ; ^ -f-, .1 . 1 I' i t- 

Philip throw down the gauntlet, waa suniciontly galling ■'!. . .« > ■ 1 h' !■ \(- u 
boconio us to repent the clopreclntivo and often malignant t ' * ■ * • ‘'-i.- .‘1 lei#' 

and historians because ho manfully refused toownbimsc 1 a , n-i • ■ 'i‘- I' id 
sunuiions, and faithfully championed tho rights of bisyo 1 i . ' • i C • i 

NON,/ I 
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of his murdered victim had won from the enemy, and the sheriffdom of the 
county, which was rendered vacant by his murder. 

A fate similar to that of Ramsay was sustained by a victim loss deserving 
of pity. Bullock, the fighting ecclesiastic, who liad deserted the standards 
of England for those of Scotland, and had taken so great a share in the reduc- 
tion of Perth, was suddenly, by the royal order, seized on by Sir David Ber- 
keley, thrown into the castle of Lochendorb in Morayshire, and there, like 
Ramsay, starved to death." 

It is difficvilt to imagine a more lamentable picture than that presonlcd 
by the utter desolation of Scotland at this period. The famine, whicli had 
been felt for some years, now raged in the land. Maiw of the Scots had 
quitted their country in despair, and taken refuge in Flanders; others, of 
the poorer sort, were driven into the woods, and, in the oxtromiti().s of hunger, 
feeding like swine upon the raw nuts and acorns whicii tlicy gathered, were 
seized with diseases which carried them off in groat agony.' The contlnuod 
miseries of war reduced the country round Perth to the slate of a dosort, 
where there was neither house for man nor harbour for cattle, and the wild 
deer coming down from the mountains resumed possession of the dosoiato 
region, and ranged in herds within a short distance of the town. 

It is even said that some unhappy wretches were driven to such extrem- 
ities of want and misery as to prey upon human fle.sh; and that a horrid 
being, '(mlgarly called Christlcleik, from the iron Kook witli wliicli he seized 
his victims, took up his abode in the mountains, and, assisted by a ferocious 
female with whom he lived, lay in ambush for the travellers wlio passed 
near lus den, and methodically exercised the trade of a cannibal. The story 
)3 perhaps too dreadful for belief, yet Wynioun,* who .relates it, is in no 
respect given to the marvellous; and a similar event is recorded us late as 
the revgni of James the Second.?'' 

These wretched cannibals were detected, condemned, and l>unic<l to 
death. Famine, and the wretched shifts by which men strove to avoicl its 
rage, brought on disease, their natural consequence. A pe,stilenco ' swept tlio 
land m 1360 fmd destroyed many of the enfeebled inhabitants, while others 
eraigrated to France and Flanclens, forsaking a country on which it .soomod 
to have pleased Heaven to empty the bitterest vials of its wrath. Ami the 
termination of the.se misfortunes was far distant." 

The almost contemporaneous reigns of Davifl TI and Edward HI reversed 
the position of the two countries; Scotland had now one of its fochk'st ami 
Eng aiid one of its most powerful kings, Had not the love of Uherty become 
the life-blood of both nobles and commons in Scotland it must liavo siie- 
cumbed m the desperate struggle.*' 

'5® expected from the son of Rnliort BrUco, 
dauntlessly intrepid. Ho possessed a goodly person (a strong recommenda- 
common people), and skill in martial exercise's. But hi.s education 
of France had given him an unconlroUable love of plca.suTo. 

only about eighteen wlien ho landed at Javerborvio’ 
mexperienceci. Such was the situation and disposition of !£ 
i u e king of a countip? at once assailed by foreign war with an ouemv of 
superior force, by civil faction and discord In its most frigh ful sK bv 
raging pestilence and wasting famine. It was only the adflitioilal cm^^o (J 
a weak and imprudent prince that could have added fresh gall to so much 

pestilonce,’'] togliali aaov oUat it ciUM tlui m-fti 
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bitterness. The ablest and most trustworthy counsellor whom David could 
have consulted was uuquestiovvably the Stewavt, who had held the negenoy 
till he resigned it on the king's arrival. But, failing heirs of David’s body, 
of which none as yet existed, the Stewart was heir to the throne, and princes 
seldom love or greatly trust their suecessors when not of their own imme- 
diate family. 

DAVJI) INVADES ENGLAND AND IS CAPTUHED AT NEVILLE’S CROSS (ISIS A.D.) 

As Edward was absent in France, the time had seemed favourable for 
an attack upon the frontiers. Several attempts were made without decisive 
success on either side, which led to a 
truce of two years, ending on Martin- 
mas, 1340. This cessation of arms was 
made between England and France, 
and Scotland was included. David 
and his subjects, however, became 
weary of the truce, which was broken 
off by a. (levee Iweuvslew of the knight 
of Lkklesdnle into England. In 1346 
David prepared for an invasion upon 
a much larger scale, and summoned 
the whole array of Scotland, whether 
Highland or Lowland, to assemble at 
Perth. David’s army marked its 
progress by the usual course of fero- 
cious devastation, the more censured 
in that age, because the patrimony of 
Saint Cuthbort omerioneed no favour 
or protection. 'The groat northern 
barons of England, Percy and Neville, 

Musgrave, Scrope, and Hastings, as- 
sembled their forces in numbers suf- 
ficient to show that, though the 
conqueror of Crdcy with his victorious army was absent in France,^ there were 
Englishmen, enough left at home to protect the frontiers of his kingdom 
from violation. 

King David advanced to the park called Beaurepaire, near Durham (by 
corruption Boar Park), and took up his quarters there, although the ground 
was so intersected by inclosuros as to render it difficult to draw up the troops 
in order, and impossible for the divisions duly to support each other. 

'The knight of Lkldesdale had advanced, on the morning of October 17th, 
1346, with four hundred men-at-arms, to collect forage and provisions, when, 
at Novillo’s Cross, he iiuexpeetcdly found himself in presence of the whole 
English army. lie was attacked, charged, routed, and suffered great loss. 
He and the remains of his division had but time to gallop into the Scottish 
camp and give the alarm, when the enemy were upon them._ 

'The Scottish army was hastily drawn up in three divisions, as well as 
the broken and subdivided nature of the ground permitted. The right was 
commanded by the earl of Moray; the centre by the king in person; the left 
by Liddesdale, the Stewart of Scotland, and the carl of Dunbar. This arrange- 
ment was hardly accomplished ere the English archers, to the number of ten 
th.QUBa.ucl, dame within sight. 
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The numerous inclosures cramped and interrupted the Scottish system of 
defence, and at length the right wing, under the earl of Moray, began to fly. 
The English cavalry broke down on them, and completed the rout. Amid 
reneated charees. and the most disniritinir slaughter bv the oontinunns rtis- 



but continued to encourage to the last the few of hia peers and officers who 
were sthl fighting around him. At length, in a close a Northumber- 
land knight, named Copland, grappled with David and made him prisoner, 
but not before the king had struck out two of Copland’s front tooth. 

On the fall of the royal banner, the Stewart and the earl of March, rvho 
had not as yet sustained much loss, despairing of being able to aid the king 
or restore the battle, withdrew from the field in tolerable order, and cavried 
^eir division and such as rallied under their .standards back into Scotlnncl, 
David ri, it has been thought, considered this retreat its resembling a desertion, 
the more suspicious, as the next heir to the crown was at its head. The 
eaptiveldng was conveyed to London, and afterwards, in solemn procession 
to the T^ower, attended by a guard of twenty thousand men, and all the city 
eoinjpanies in complete pageantry. There remained slain on the fatal fk'hl 
of Nevilles Cross the earls of Moray and Strathearn, David do la Hay tho 
Ingh constable of Wcotland, Robert Keith the great marshal, the chamberlain, 
and the chancellor, with very many men of rank. Of the lower classes, at 
least fifteen thousand are computed to have fallen. 

The mtion of Scotland was but beginning to draw its breath after its 
unparalleled sufferings during the civil war, ^^ffien it was, to all aptioarance, 
totally pros^ated by the blow to which David had imprudently expo, sod 
his realm. The whole border counties of Scotland surronclerod thcmMvks 
witJiout attempting an unavailing defence. Tho lino of the froutiois was 
earned northward to the Bouthern borders of Lothian, and was aftonvards 
irashed still farther uorth. The king of England abused his victory by cruelty 

Sr? T captives, the carls of Monloith, amf Duncan 

eail of Pife, to tnal, for having turned to Bruce's party, after having boon 
he-men to Bahol. Both earls were convicted of high troa.son, and tho carl 
EnS^lflw punishment annexed to that crime by the 

as ft wai punishing tho.se who had boon traitors, 
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nOBBRT THE STEWABT AGAIN BECOMES SEGENT (IClO A.D.) 

however, as well as other occasions of imminent neril tlio 

‘‘"Mily who h,„l K 

® Cross restored the Stewart of Scotland helv of ilu! 
ing im the soutlfenf kingdom in place of the imprisoned king. Yjphh 
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of which the warlike population had been long followers of this chivalrous 
family. 

The consequences of these successes would probably have been a furious 
invasion of Scotland, had it depended entirely upon the will of Edward III. 
But the consent of tho English barons was necessary, and they were little 
disposed to aid in a renewal of those expensive and destructive hostilities 
which had boon so often and so fruitlessly waged against Scotland. The king 
of England, therefore, reluctantly consented to a tn^ce with the Stewart, 
which ho renewed from time to time, as he began to conceive designs of at 
once filling his coffers with a large ransom for his royal prisoner, David, and 
to secure a right of succession to the Scottish throne by other means than 
open Avar. With this view, the royal captive was treated with move kindness 
than at first, and (to sharpen, perhaps, his appetite for restoration to free- 
dom and to iiis kingdom) ho was allowed to visit Scotland on making oath 
and finding hostages to return in a time limited. 

Impatient as his predecessor, William the Lion, David seems to have been 
ready to submit his kingdom to the sovereignty of Edward, and yield up 
once more tho question of supremacy, in order to obtain his personal free- 
dom. Ho appears even to have taken some steps for that purpose. But 
when the pulse of the Scottish nobles was sounded on this subject, they made 
an unanimous declaration, that though they would joyfully impoverish them- 
selves to purchase with money the freedom of their sovereign, they would 
never agree to surrender, for that or any other object, the independence of 
their country. David wa.s, therefore^ obliged to return to his captivity. 

_ A treaty for tho ransom of David was ovontually agreed upon by com- 
missioners at Newcastle, for 90,000 marks sterling, which sura was to be 
paid up by instalments of 10,000 marks yearly. All the nobility of the king- 
dom, and all tho merchants, were to become bound for the regular pay- 
ment of these large suras. The greater part of the Scottish nobles thought 
this an exorbitant demand for the liberty of a prince of moderate talents, 
witlioiit heirs of Ins body, and attached to idle pleasures, Wliile the estates 
were doubting whether or not tho treaty should be ratified, the arrival of a 
brave French knight, de Garoacibre (or (Sarancibres), with a small but se- 
lected body of knights and esquires, and a large sura of 40,000 novkm 
of gold, to be distributed among the Scots nobles on condition of their 
breaking the truce and invading England, decided their resolution. Tliey 
readily adopted, at whatever future risk, the course which was attended 
with receiving money instead of that which involved Ihcir own paying it, 
Indeed, the Northumbrian borderers themselves made the first aggression, 
by invading and spoiling the lands of the carl of March. The Douglas and 
the earl of March determined on ropiisals. 

These Scottish nobles conducted their inroad as men well acquainted 
with the stratagems of border warfare.’ The earls of Angus and March, 
assisted by the French auxiliaries, made themselves masters of the impor- 
tant town of Berwick, but failed to obtain possession of the castle. At this 
important crisis, the Freirch, who had done various feats of arms under 
Eugene de Garencibre, took their leave and returned home, disgusted with 
the service in Scotland.’ Their national valour induced them to face with 
readiness the dangers of the warfare; but their manners and habits made 
them impatient of the rough fare and fierce manners of their allies. 


[' Sir william Rarasay captured Sir Thomas Glmy iii nil arahuscado at Nisbetd 
P Froissart o gives at length tlielr vivid Impressions of tho contrast of the.rudo north, WW" 
tho omu'tly luxuries to Avlilcli they were accustomed.] ' 'if 
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THE LAST OE THE BALIOLS SUERENDEBS THE CROWN TO EDWARD Ur 

(1850 A.D.) 

Edward III no sooner heard oI the defeat at Nisbet and the surprise of 
Berwick, than he passed over from Calais, and appeared boforo the town 
with a great part of that veteran army which had been so often victorious 
in France, and large reinforcements, who emulated their valour. Tho Scots 
who had gained the town had had no time to store themselves with provi- 
sions, or make other preparations for defence. They capitulated, therefore, 
for permission to evacuate the town, of which Edward oUamed possession 
by the terror of his appearance alone. 

Berwick regained, it was now the object of Edward III to march into 
Scotland, and to put a final end to the interruptions which the Scottish wans 
so repeatedly oKered to his operations in France. He detonninod, being now 
in possession of all means supposed adequate to the purpose, to make a final 
conquest of the kingdom, and forcibly unite it, as his grandfather had joined 
Wales, to the larger and richer portion of the island. 

But as, like that grandfather, Edward III had not Ioi.suro to conquer 
kingdoms for other men, it was necessary for him to cloar the way of tho 
claims of Baliol, whom he had hitherto professed to regard as tho logitinuito 
king of Scotland. This was easily arranged, for Edward Baliol was, in tho 
hands of Edward III, a far more flexible tool than his father had proved in 
those of Edward I. Being a mere phantom, whom Edward could auuunon 
upon the scene and dismiss at pleasure, he was probably very easily moulded 
to the purpose of tho king of England, and of free consent and good-will 
underwent the ceremony of degradation to \Yhioh his father, after failing in 
all attempts at resistance, had been compelled to submit, and which procured 
him the dishonourable nickname of Toom Tabard, or Empty Jacket. Edward 
Baliol appeared before Edward at Roxburgh attired in all the symbols of 
royalty, of which he formally divested himself, and laying Jus golikn ci’own 
at the feet of the English king, coded to him all right, title, and int(U’(',st 
which he had or might claim in tho sovoveignty of Scotland. Tu guerdon 
of his pliancy, Baliol, when retiring into private life, was to be endowed 
by Edward III witli a sum of - 5,000 marks, and a stipend or aiimiity of 
2,000 pounds sterling a year. With this splendid income Edward Baliol 
retired into privacy an<l obscurity, and is never again mentioned in history. 
The spirit of enterprise which dictated the invasion of Scotland in i;i;i2 aiul 
the adventurous attack upon the Scottish encampment at Euppliii Muir, 
shows itself in no other part of his conduct. He died childless in the year 
1363; and thus ended in his person the line of Baliol, whoso protcirsions had 
cost Scotland so dear. 

Edward's futile invasion (wso a.d.} 

The campaign which Edward designed should be decisive of the fate of 
Scotland now approached. The Scottish nobles, more wise in calamity than 
success, resolved to practise the lessons of defensive war which had boon 
bequeathed to them by thoir deliverer, King Robert. 

Edward no sooner entered Scotland than he found his troops in want of 
every miecies of supply, save what they boro along witli them. Incensed at 
the difflculties and privations by which he was surrounded, Edward vented 
his wrath in reckless and indiscriminate destruction, burning every town and 
village which he approached, without sparing the edifices which woro dedi- 
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catecl to heaven and holy uses. The fine abbey church at Haddington, called 
the Lamp of Lothian, from the beauty of its architecture, was burned clown, 
and the monastery, as well as the town itself, utterly destroyed. These 
ravages caused the period (February, 1356) to be long rememWeel by the 
title of the Burnt Candlemas. 

Edward had ox[)ected to meet his victualling ships, which had been 
despatched to Berwick; but no sail appeared on the shipless seas. After 
waiting ten clays among the ruins of Haddington, his difficulties increasing 
with every minute, Edward at length learned that a storm had dispersed his 
fleet, not one of which had been able to enter the firth of Forth. Retheat 
was now inevitable: the sufferings of the English soldiers rendered it dis- 
orderly, and it was attended with proportional loss. The Scots, from moun- 
tains, dingles, forests, ancl pathless wildernesses, approached the English 
army on every side, watching it as the carrion crows and ravens wait on a 
tainted flock, to destroy such as fall down through weakness. To avoid 
returning through the wasted province of Berwickshire, Edward involved 
himself in the ciefiles of the upper part of Teviotdale and Ettrick Forest, 
whore he suffered much loss from the harassing attacks of Douglas, and on 
one occasion very narrowly escaped being made prisoner. 

DAVID II RTSTURNS FROM CAPTIVITY (1857 A.D.) 

The failure of this groat enterpriso, the fifth in which the attempt of in- 
vasion had been foilecl, seems to have induced Edward to resort to other means 
than those of open and avowed hostility for the establislunent of his power 
in Scotland, an object which he conceived to be still within bis reach. The 
temper of his royal prisoner David Bruce was now, by his long confinement 
in England, become well knomr to him, and be doubted not that by some 
agreement with the selfish prince he might secure that interest in Scotland 
and its government of which the people were so jealous. A preliminary step 
to such an intrigue was the delivery of David from his long captivity, and 
the establishment of peace between the nations. By the final agreement 
at Berwick between the commissioners for each kingdom, October 3rd, 
1367, David’s ransom, augmented since the last treaty, was fixed at 100,000 
marks, to be discharged by partial payments of 10,000 marks yearly. 

The nobles, churchmen, and burge,sses of Scotland bound themselves to see 
the instalments regularly paid; and three nobles of the higjiest rank, who 
might, however, be exchanged for others of the same degree from time to 
time, together with twenty young men of quality, the son of the Stewart being 
included, were surrendered to England as hostages. Thus was David re- 
stored to freedom eleven years after having been made prisoner at the battle 
of Neville's Cross. The terms, on the whole, were rather more severe than 
those proposed three years before, when the treaty was broken off by the in- 
terest of France. 

The first thing, after his return, which marked the tendency of David's 
political feelings and attachments was his predilection for visits to England, 
and long residences there, which became so frequent as to excite a feeling 
among his subjects that they did but waste their substance in needlessly 
ransoming a sovereign who preferred the land of his captivity to his own 
dominions. A trifling iiicidrat also occurred soon after his liberation, which 
manifested an arrogant, vain, and unfeeling temper. As the people, eager 
to see their long-absent king, pressed into his presence with inore^ a^^Ctioh ^ * 
than reverence, David snatched a mace from an attendant, and layingf(i-b'out: ’, ; , 
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him Tvifch his own royal hand, taught hia liege subjects in future to put their 
loyal feelings under more ceremonial restraint.® , , . 

Meanwhile, under this change of measures Scotland gradually improved, 
and the people, unconscious of the hidden designs which threatened to bring 
her down to the level of a province of England, enjoyed the benefits and bless- 
ings of peace. The country presented a stirring and busy scene. Merchants 
from Perth, Aberdeen, Kirkcaldy, Edinburgh, and the various towns and 
royal burghs, commenced a lucrative trade with England, and through that 
country with Flanders, Zealand, France, and other parts of the continent; 
wool, hides, sheep and lamb skins, cargoes of fish, herds of cattle, horses, 
dogs of the chase, and falcons, were exported. 

frequent and numerous parties of rich merchants, with caravau.s laden 
with their goods, and attended by companies of hor-semen aiul squires, for 
the purposes of defence and security, travelled from all parts of Scotland into 
England and the continent. Edward furnished tlicm with passports, or 
safe-conducts; and the preservation of these instruments, amongst the Scot- 
tish rolls in the Towei', furnishes us with an authentic and curious picture of 
the commerce of the times. On one memorable occasion, in tlio space of a 
single month, a party of sixty-five merchants obtained safe-conducts to travel 
through England, for the purposes of trade; and their warlike .suite amounted 
to no less than two hundred and thirty horsemen. 

Besides this, the Scottish youtli, and many scholars of more advanced 
years, crowded to the colleges of England; numerous parties of iiilgrims 
travelled to the various shrines of saints and martyi‘8, and were liberally 
welcomed and protected; whilst, m those Scottish districts which wore still 
in the hands of the English, Edward, by preserving to the inhabitants their 
ancient customs and privileges, endeavoured to overcome the national antip- 
athy and conciliate the affections of the people. Commissions were granted 
to his various officers in Scotland, empowering thorn to receive tho homage ancl 
adherence of the Scots who had hitherto refused to acknowledge hi.s authority; 
passports, and all other moans of Indulgeuco and protection, wore withdrawn 
from such as resisted or became objects of suspicion; and every means was 
taken to strengthen the few casllcs wliich he possessed-'* 

The weakneiss of David, who had .shown himself willing, would lii.s sub- 
jects have permitted him, to sacrifice to Edward tho inilopcndnncc! of Soothmd, 
by acknowledging him as lord paramount, had encouraged tho king of Jfinglantl 
to pi'opose that, in place of tho Stewart of Scotland, the grandson of llohurt 
Bruce by his daughter Marjory, Lionel duke of Clarence, the third son of 
Edward III himself, .shonkl be called to succeed to the crown of Scotland. 
This project seems to have been kojit closely concealed from tho Scottish 
nation at large until the month of March, 1363, when David Bruce ventured 
to bring it himself before the estates of tho Scottish parliament, convokoil 
to meet at Scone. The king of Scotland had lately become a widower, by 
the death of Queen Joanna, during one of her visits to England. 

David Bruce proposed to tho estates of Scotland, “ that, in tho event of 
his dying without heirs, they should settle the crown on one of tho sons of 
the king of England. He particularly recommended tho duke Lionel of 
Clarence as a worthy object of their choice, hinted that thi.s would in.sui’o a 
constant pence between the two nations of Britain, and become the moans to 
indiice the king of England to resign, formally and forever, all pretensions 
to we foudal supremacy^ which had been tho cause of such fatal struggles/^ 

The estates of Scotland listened with sorrow and indignation to such a 
proposition, coming as it did from the Ups of their sovereign, tho son of tho 
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heroic Robert Brucc. Instantly and unanimously they replied, “ that they 
would never permit an Englishman to rule over them; that, by solemn acts 
of settlement sworn to in parliament, the Stewart of Scotland was called to 
the crown in default of tlie present king or issue of his body; that he was a 
brave man, and worthy of the succession; from which, therefore, they refused 
to exclude him, by preferring the son of an alien enemy," 

King David received, doubtless, this blunt refusal, which necessarily in- 
ferred a severe personal reproach, with shame and mortification, but maae no 
reply; and the i)arliamenl, passing to other matters, appointed commissioners 
to labour at the great work of converting the present precarious truce between 
England ar\d Scotland into a steady and permanent peace. But the pro- 
posal of altering tho destination of the crown, although apparently passed 
from or withdrawn, remained tenaciously rooted in the minds of those whose 
interests had been assailed by it. The Stewart and his sons, with many of 
his kindred, tho earls of March, Douglas, and other southern barons, assumed 
arms, and entered into bonds or leagues to prevent, they said, the alteration 
of tho order of succession as fixed in the days of_ Bruce. The king armed in 
his turn, not, as ho alleged, to enforce an alteration of the succession, but to 
restore good order, and compel the associated lords to lay down their aims, in 
which ho was .successful. Hie Stowart and his associates submitted them- 
.sclvcs, awed by tho unexpected spirit displayed by the king, and the numer- 
ous party which continued to adhere to him. Stewart hhnself, together 
with Douglas, March, and others associated in the league, were contented to 
renoimco tho obligation in open parliament, convened at Inchmurdooh, May 
14th, 1303. Tho Stewart, upon tho same occasion, sworo on the gospel 
true liegedom and fealty to David, under tho penalty of forfeiting not only 
his own life and lands, but his and his family's title of succession to the 
throne. In rccomponso of this prompt return to the duty of a subject, os 
well as to soothe the apprehensions for national independence which the pro- 
posal of the king had excited, the right of succe.ssion to the throne, as sol- 
emnly established in the Stowart and his sons, was fully recognised, and the 
earldom of Garrick, onco a title of Robert Bruce, was conferred on his eldest 
son, afterwards Robert III. 

'niiD kino’s hansom, and Edward's efforts at a peagefud conquest of 

SCOTLAND 

The imprudent David had hardly ratified the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment of Scone ere, forgetful of tho danger he had lately incurred, he repaired 
to London, and renewed with Edward III those intrigues which had for their 
object the alteration of the succession. A new plan was now drawn up for 
this purpose, at a conference held between tho two kings and certain selected 
counsellors, November 23rd, 1363. By this the king of England, Edward III, 
was himself to be declared heir of Kmg David, in case the former should die 
without male issue, IVenty-seveii conditions followed, the object of most 
of which seems to have been to reconcile the Scottish people to the swot of an 
English monarch, by imparting^ to them a share in the advantages of English 
trade, by ratifying to north Britain its laws and independence as a separate 
kingdom, and, above all, by discharging the ransom, which continued a heavy 
burdoii upon Scotland, of which only a tenth part had been yet paid. The 
national pride was to be flattered by the restoration of the fatal stone of 
inauguration, on which it was proposed that the king of England himsolf 
should be crowned at Scone, after the Scottish manner. All claim of suprem- 

Tl. W,— vox.. XXI, L 
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acy was to be renounced^ and the independence of Scotland, in cliiirch and 
state, was carefully provided for, together with an obligation on Edward, 
when he should succeed to the throne, binding him to use Scottish coun- 
sellors in all the national concerns of the kingdom, and to employ native Scots- 
raon in all offices of trust. 

But the same schedule of articles contains a clause for giving tho English 
king the command of the Scottish national and feudal levies; a condition 
which alone must have bad the consequence of placing the country at Ed- 
ward’s unlimited disposal The minutes of this conforcnce oj)oa with a pro- 
vision of strict secrecy, and a declaration that what follows is not to bo con- 
sidered as anything finally resolved upon or determined, but merely as tho 
heads of a plan to be hereafter examined more maturely, and adopted, al- 
tered, or altogether thrown aside at pleasure. By the la.st article the king 
of Scotland undertook to sound the inclinations of his people rospooting this 
scheme, and report tho result to the English king within fifteen days after 
Easter, It is probable that David, on his return to iScotlnud, found the 
scheme totally impracticable. 

A circumstance of personal imprudence now added to the dillicultios by 
which King David was surrounded. With n violcivco unbecoming his high rank 
and mature age he fell in love with a beautiful young woman, called Mar- 
garet Logie, daughter of Sir John Logic, executed for acecs-sion to that plot 
against Robert Bruce which was prosecuted and punisheil in tho times of 
the Black Parliament. Tho youn| lady was eminently beautiful; and tho 
king, finding he could not satisfy Ins passion otherwise, gave her his hand in 
marriage, 1364. This unequal alliance scandalised his haughty nobles, and 
accms to hove caused an open vupUwe betwixt David and bw kinsman the 
Stewart, whose views to the crown were placed in danger of being (lisap- 
pomled, if the fair lady should bear a son to her royal husband, 'll was 
probably on account of some quarrel arising out of tliis subject of di.Heor(l 
ffiat King David seems to have thrown tho Stewart with his son, tho lord of 
Badeiioch, into prison, where both were Jong detained. 

The accomplishment of a general and enduring peace betwixt tlu! two 
kingdoms was now the occupation of commissioners. The payment of tho 
ransom of David was the principal obstacle. Tho first Instalmonts had been 
discharged with tolerable regularity. Eor this effect llio Scollj.sh ]mrliamont 
had made great sacrifices. The whole wool of the kingdom, apparcnlly its 
most productive subject of export, was directed to bo delivered up to tho 
king at a low rate [four marks a sack], and the surplus produced over iwiino 
cost in disposmg of the commodity to the foreign morchanis in Elaiulnrs 
was to be applied m dischavge of the ransom. A properly tax upon luon of 

and levied. From these funds the sum of 
/u^uOO inaiks had fa66ii raissd and paid to Eiiglaud. Bui siiioo Ihoso Dav- 
ments the destined sources had Men short. The Scots had apnliod to the 
pope who having already granted to the king a tenth of the ecclesiastical 
be for the ti^in of three ycar^j refused to aiithorwe any favlhov tax 
upon the clergy. They solicited France, who, as her own king wns imran- 

England, had a fair apology for declining lurlhor 
ass^tanccj unless under condition that the Scots would resume tho war with 

KSm of SgZ “7 ” “ “'lAution of W.OOO marks towr* 

mpntfSf Straitened and without rosoiirce.% the stipulated Instal- 

meuts of the ransom necessarily fell mto arreav, nnd heavy pcualUca wevo 
according to the terms of the treaty, incurred for default of payment. Ed’« 
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ward acted the part of a lenient creditor. He was less intent on payment 
of the ransom than to place the Scottish nation in so insolvent a condition 
that the estates might be glad, in one way or other, to compromise that debt 
by a sacrifice of their independence. Tiie penalties and arrears were now 
computed to amount to 100,000 pounds, to be paid by instalments of 6,000 
marks yearly. The truce was prolonged for about three years. These pay- 
ment's, though most severe on the nation of Scotland, seem to have been 
made good with regularity by means of the taxes which the Scottish parlia- 
ment had imposed for defraying them; so that in 1369 the trace between 
the nations was continued for fourteen years, and the English conceded that 
the balance of the ransom, amounting still to 66,000 marks, should be cleared 
by annual payments of 1,000 marks. In this manner the ransom of David 
was completely discharged, and a receipt in full was granted by Richard II in 
the seventh year of his reign. These heavy but necessary exactions were not 
made without internal struggles and insurrections. 

DAVID DIVORCES IIIS WIFE; HIS DEATH (1871 A.D.) 

Family discord broke out in the royal family. Margaret Logie, the young 
and beautiful queen, was expensive, like persons who are suddenly removed 
from narrow to opulent circiunstances, David's passion, was satiated, and he 
was desirous of dissolving the unequal marriage which he had so imprudently 
formed. The bishops of Scotland pronounced a sentence of divorce, but upon 
what grounds we arc left ignorant by historians. Margaret Logie appealed to 
the pope from Iho sontciico of the Scottish church, and went to Avignon to 
prosecute the cause by means of such wealth as she had amassed during her 
continuance in power, which is said to have been considerable. Her appeal 
was heard with favour by the pope in 1369; but she did not live to bring it 
to an is.suc, as she died abroad. After the divorce of this lady by the Scottish 
prelates the Stewart and his son wore released from prison and restored to 
tho king’s favour, which plainly showed by what influence they had inciuTed 

disgrace and captivity. , .^i 

Little more remains to be said of David 11. He became affected with a 
mortal illness, and died in the castle of Edinburgh, February 22nd, 1371, at 
the early ago of forty-seven, and in the forty-fifth year of his reign. He had 
courage, affability, and the external graces which become a prince. Bub his 
life was an uniform contrast to tho patriotic devotion of his father- He 
exacted and received the most painful sacrifices at the hands of his subjects, 
and never curbed himself in a single caprice, or denied himself a single in- 
dulgence, in requital of their loyalty and affection, In the latter years of 
his life he acted as the dishonourable tool of England, and was sufficiently 
willing to have exchanged, for paltry and personal advantages, the indepen- 
dence of Scotland, bought by his heroic father at the expense of so many suffer- 
ings, which terminated in ruined health and premature death. 

PROGRESS OF THE COUNTRY AT THIS PERIOD 

The reign of David II was as melancholy a contrast to that of his father 
as that of Robert I had been brilliant when contrasted with his predecessors. 
Yet we recognise in it a nearer approach to civil polity, and a more absolute 
commixture of the different tribes by which Scotland was peopled into one 
general nation, obedient to a single government. Even the chiefs of the Isles 
and Highlands wore so much subdued as to own the allegiance of the poott^sh. 
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though reluctantly, much 

_ ^ they had formerly made 

their boast' Still the separation of the Highlands from the Lowlands wns 
that betwixt two separate races. A few great familio.s can trace thoir de- 
scent from the period of Robert Brmce; but a far greater number arc fir-st 
distinguished in the reign of his son, where the lists of the battle of Durham 
contain the names of the principal nobility and gentry in modern Scotland, 
and are the frequent resource of the genealogists. The spirit of commoroc ad- 
vanced in the time of David I against all the disadvantages of foreign and 
domestic warfare. 

In the parliaments of 1368 and 1369 a practice was introduced, for the 
first time apparently, of empowering committees of parliament to prepare 
and arrange, in previous and secret meetings, the affairs of delicacy and im- 
portance which were afterwards to come before the body at largo. As tills 
led to investing a small cabal of the representatives with the exclusive power 
of garbling and selecting the subjects for parliamentary debate, it necessarily 
tended to limit the free discussion so essential to tlio constitution of that 
body, and finally assumed the form of that very obnoxious institution called 
Lords of tlie Articles, who, claiming the preliminary right of examining and 
rejecting at their pleasure such measures as were to ho brought before par- 
1 lament, became a severe restraint on national freedom . 

Amidst pestilence and famine, which made repealed ravages in Bcolkuid 
cluring this unhappy reign, the Scottish national spirit never showed itself 
more energetically determined on resisting tho English domination to tlio 
last. Particular chiefs and nobles were no doubt seduced from tlicir al- 
legiance, but there was no general^ or undisturbed pause of submission and 
apathy. The nation was strong in its very weakness; for as the Scots became 
unequal to the task of assembling national armies, they were saved from 
the consequences of such general actions as Dunbar, Halidon, and Berwick, 
and obliged to limit themselves to the defensive species of war, best suilc<l 
to the character of the country, and that which its iiihabilanl.s were so well 
qualified to wage. 

The Scottish parliament seems never to have failed in perceiving the evils 
which afflicted the state, or in making sound and sagacious regulations to 
repress them; but unhappily the executive power ’ seldom or never po.s.sossc(l 
the authority necessary lo enforce the laws; and thus tho nation continued 
in the condition of a Howard patient, who cannot bo cured because Ihoro is 
no prevailing upon him to take the prescriptions ordered by tho physiciana.fl' 

[• Nevcrtliojcss. ns Hximc Brown cinplinsiscB, nnvliainciit cnnaidnrnbiy oncronolied ou tlio 
Hint's prerogative, regulating coinage treiitios, aucl oven Uio king's privy piuKO.] 


king, to hold seats in his parliaments, and resign, 
of fhah rnrle and tumultuous indenendenco which 
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A ■pormaneiit Ungllah conqueat of Scotlftud Ima jilwaya proved 
ImpoBsiblo, because tlio Scots ns n people Imve ever shown them- 
selves, even when vanquished in the Held, worthy of freedom. In 
this sense their long history has doinonstrated tlint they belong to 
the elect among the nations, the stream of whose national life Is fed 
from tho deep fount of strong ohorocter and ardent sontiment.— 

JaMBS llAOiaNNOM.* 

Tiib death of David II had threatened for a moment to involve the king- 
dom in a civil war. The earl of Douglas, who was at that time at Linlithgow, 
suddenly proclaimed his own title to the throne, and announced his intention 
of opposing the claim of the aolcnowledged heir, tlie Stewart of Scotland. 
This powerful and turbulent baron pretended to unite in hia own person the 
claims of Comyn and Baliol, and some offence which had been given him by 
the party of the Stewart seems to have driven him into this hasty demon- 
stration, But Sir Robert Erskine, who had the command of the castles of 
Edinburgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton, marched against him without delay, 
and was joined on his way by the earls of March and Moray; and their united 
force was too great to allow the pretender any hope of success from an appeal 
to arms. Douglas met his opponents in a peaceful conference, and lie declared 
himself satisfied by their arguments of the emptiness of his own title and of 
the justice of that of the Stewart. In reward for his prompt submission the 
Stewart’s daughter, Isabella, was promised in marriage to Douglas’s son, 
with an annual pension. Douglas himself was appointed king’s justiciar on 
the south of the Eorth and warden of the east marches. 

A few well-applied gifts to those who had come forward so zealouBljr to 
support the Stewart’s title to the throne cleared away all further opposition, 
and he was crowned in the abbey of Scone, in great pomp and splendour, 
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on March. 26th, 1371, and proclaimed as King Robert 11. After tbo usual 
oaths of homage had been taken, the new king stood up and clcclarofl his 
eldest son, John, earl of Garrick and Stewart of Scotland, heir to the throne 
in the event of his own death, and this nomination was approved by tlio 
whole assembled multitude, clergy and laity. 

Thus did the crown of Scotland pass into a new race, for Robert derived 
royal blood only through his mother, the daughter of Robert iJruee. II(> 
was descended in the direct line from a branch of the Anglo-Norman family 
of the Fitz-Alans, who had left England to settle in Scotland in the twelfth 
century. Walter Fitz-AIan held the high office of Stewart of the king's 
household in the reign of David I, and the dignity having been made bevedi- 
tary in the family, the title was at length converted into a surname, aiul thus 
originated the family of Stewart, or, as the name of the royal race is move 
usually spelled, Stuart. 

The power of this house had been strengthened by numerous and power- 
ful alliances. Robert Stuart who now ascended the throne, liacl Irecn twice 
niaiTied, By his first wife ho had four son.s, John, earl of Carriok; Walter, 

and 

By 

of Athol, and four daughters, tlie eldest of whom was subsctiuently maVriod 
to James, earl of Douglas, and the other three wore wedded into house, s little, 
less powerful. He had also eight natural sous, who also ranked aniong llic 
nobility of the land, and lent tnoir support to his throne. 

Robert II thus succeeded to a kingdom involved in groat emljavrassnicnUs, 
at an age (fifty-five) when he was already approaching the deelino of life, 
and when the energy of his youth had given place, to a love, of peace and 
maotiyity. This disadvantage, however, %Yas balanced by his long ('xpevi- 
cnco m Scottish state affairs, and by the support of a mnn(!rou.s family; 
aM ms gentle and affable manners reudeved him generally popular among 
Ins subjects, though he had not always the .strength or induonee to nipress 
their turbulence.^ Fortunately, however, neither England nor Reotlnnd was 
at this moment in a condition to wi.sh for war. The former was gnulually 
losing the_ possessions in France which had boon secured by Edward’s vic- 
tories during the earlicj' part of hi.s roign; aTid the heavy taxe.s which tlie 
wars m winch he was already engaged ref[uirod, joined w'ilh his own feeble 
health, niacle it necessary to avoid any measures that would ciill for new 




bull it ^vas auhcuit to keep the turbulent borders on either side In peace, 
and events occurred,^ in spile of all the precautions of the. respoctivo govern- 
inents, which ended m a war between the two kingdoms, and soon open acts 
of the governments themselves showed but too clearly tlio feeling of national 
hostility which lurked beneath their lecaceful professions. Ooloiier 28tii, 
id71, a new treaty of amity was cnlerod into between .Scotlniid and Fmneo 
Wn 1 ® weel to support cacli other against their common 

enemy, England. About the -same time great offonce was given to the Roots 
3y the omission of the title of king in the usual receipt for the payment of 

AS a proof that Edward still 

harboured designs against the national mclopondence of Scotland. 

Jii spite of those occurrences, the two countries remained at peace durinij 
eeveial years, which were employed by King Robert in strengthening his 
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family in the possession of the throne, in regulating the expenses of the royal 
household, and in introducing substantial reforms into the administration 
of justice. These objects constituted the main business of two parliaments 
held in March, 1371, and April, 1373. Little else occurred to arrest the pen 
of tlio historian until tho death of Edward III of England, which occurred 
on Juno Istj 1377. This event tended to increase tho chances of peace between 
the two kingdoms, and there can be little doubt that the wishes of the two 
• pvcnimcnts wore directed towards a friendly alliance. But in Scotland, at 
least, tho king had at this time but a precarious power over his subjects. 

TUB TURBULENT NOBILITY AND THE BORDER FEUDS 

During the troubles which had tom the kingdom to pieces since the death 
of Robert Bruce, the nobles had been increasing in power and turbulence, 
and many of them had individually the force and the will to involve their 
country in hostilities whenever it suited their interests or gratified their 
revenge. The latter feeling gave rise, soon after the accession of Richard II 
to the English throne, to an outrage of a very atrocious character. The 
castle of Roxburgh was held by an English garrison, and the town was much 
frequented at this lime by Englishmen. There was held at Roxburgh a rather 
celebrated fair on the feast of St. Lawrence, August 10th. At this fair, in 
1376, one of the retainers of the earl of March was slain by some Englishmen 
in one of the brawls so frequent on such occasions. The earl, who was one 
of tho most powerful and turbulent of tho Scottish nobles, demanded satis- 
faction from the garrison, with a threat that if it was not given, he, individu- 
ally, would no longer respect tho truce. Tho threat and demand were slighted, 
and a whole year passed by without any further notice being taken of the 
matter. At length the fair of St. Lawrence came round again, and English 
merchants and traders crowded into the town, and took up their lodgings 
without suspicion of treachery. But, early in the morning of the fair, the 
earl of March attacked the town with a strong armed force, and set fire to it. 
Tho English wore dragged from their houses and booths and murdered with- 
out respect of age or sex, or burned in their dwellings, and, after collecting 
a rich booty, tho earl marched off with his men as though he bad performed 
a legitimate act of war. 

Tlio English borderers, provoked at the atrocity of this attack, flew to 
arms and ravaged the lands of Sir John Gordon, a baron of the earl oi March’s 
party, who had been very prominent in the massacre at Roxburgh, Gordon 
retaliated by collecting his vassals, and making a raid into England, from 
whence he returned with a large booty in cattle and prisoners. He was inter- 
cepted in his retreat by an English borderer, Sir JohnLilburno, with a superior 
force, and an obstinate engagement took place in a mountain-pass, which 
ended in the defeat of tho English, Sir John Gordon was himself seriously 
wounded, but he secured his booty, and carried off Sir John Lilburne as his 
prisoner. Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, the warden of the English 
marches, incensed at this breach of the truce, raised an army of seven thou- 
sand men, and entered the possessions of the earl of March with the resolution 
of taking exemplary vengeance on the turbulent Scot. 

But while he lay encamped near Duns, in Berwickshire, a trick was played 
upon his army which threw ridicule upon the expedition. In the dead of, 
night the English camp was surrounded by a tumultuous rabble of ,Saots> , 
armed with rattles used by the peasantry to drive wild beasts away fr6m 
their flocks, and with these and a horrible mixture of discordant yells and 
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shouts, they threw the English into the utmost tenor fiiifl eoiifusioii. The 
English force consisted chiefly of laiights and mon-at-arnis, wlio had slept on 
their arms, leaving their horses picketed round the outside of the camp, in 
the care of their valets and camp-boys, The men stood to their arms and 
prepared to resist an attack, but the horses, terrified at the noise, broke loose 
and ran wild over the plain, wlience most of them wore carried off by the 
Scots. When daybreak at last appeared no enemy was visible, and the Eng- 
lish soon discovered the stratagem by which they had boon alarmed, and the 
loss of their horses. Angry and mortified, they were obliged to return into 
England on foot, thougli they first pillaged the lands of the earl of Miireh, 
and carried away a considerable booty. 

The same hostilities were carried on by the Scots on the western borders, 
and a piratical fleet of Scottish, French, and Spanish ship.s, under a Scottish 
adventurer named Mercer, infested the seas. The Scottish government was 
too feeble to restrain these outrages, and that of England was at thi.s moinont 
wanting in the energy to resist them, 11 was loft to an ICiiglish merchant 
named Philpot to fit out a fleet at his own expense, with which ho onoounterod 
and destroyed or captured the whole of Mercer’s armament. Aniong those 
were fifteen Spanish vessels and a considerable number of rich jirizcs. 

The hostilities continued unchecked, and at length a party of iulvonturor.s, 
under Alexander Ramsay, surprised and captured the ca.stlo of Ik'nvick. 
The earl of Nortluimberlancl, with a force of ten thousand inon, laid sii'ge 
to tlie castle, which was taken after an obstinate defence, in which Rainsiiy 
and his handful of borderers for some length of time held the whole English 
army at bay. This event occurred in tlio year 1378. When the castlo of 
Berwick was reduced, the earl of Northumberland marched Avith his ariny 
into Scotland to ravage the southern districts, where the lands of the ho, stile 
borderers lay. As they advanced, Sir Archibald Dougins, lord of Galloway, 
with a considerable force, though quite unequal to that of the English earl, 
encountered Sir Thomas Musgrave with an advanced party of English at 
Melrose, and after a short but obstinate engagement defeated tJicm, Inking 
Musgrave and his son, with many knights and other prisoners. Douglas tlion 
fell back upon Edinburgh, and the Percy, when ho had done all the misoluef 
he could, returned to England. 

The folloAving year presented a repetition of tho .same scones of slaughter 
and devastation, until at length, in 1380, John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
whose influence at this time ruled England, marched to Scotland at the lu'acl 
of a powerful army, Avith the declared object of establishing pc'aco and good 
order betAveen the tAA^o countries. A cessation of Iiostilitio.s having been 
agreed to, the duke disbanded his army and soon afterwards a conforonco 
Avas held between him and the' earl of Garrick, the next heir to the Scottish 
throne, Avhich ended in the reneAVal of the truce for three ycar.s. 

On the expiration of the truce in 1383, the Scots rocommoncod hostilities, 
and Sir Archibald Douglas captured the castle of Lochmalicrry, whicli luid 
remained in the hands of the English. On the other liaiul, tho duke of Ijan- 
caster, with a numerous army, marched into Scotland, and a (loot of victual- 
ling sliips attended on his progress. But they found that the Scots Imcl com- 
pletely cleared the country of everything movable, and the Engli.sh soldiers 
ill a wasted country, Avitli an unusually severe season (it Avns the mouth of 
Mai^h), suffered greatly. The system of warfare .so strongly rccommondcd 
by Robert Bruce was thus successful under his son-in-law; the English army 
was obliged by its nece,ssities to retreat. The borders, hoAvcver, continued 
to be the scene of hostilities, 
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JOHN DE VIENNE AND THE FEBNCH ALLIES IN SCOTLAND 

While affairs were in this state in Scotlandj a new element of hostility 
was hi preparation abroad to plunge the Scots into a war with England. 
The government of Franco, after some reflection, determined to put in force 
the late treaty with the Scots, by sending an army into Scotland to invade 
England from the north. John do Vienne, admiral of France, and one of the 
most experienced captains of the age, was chosen to command this expedition, 
and he carried over into Scotland a thousand knights, esquires, and men-at- 
arms, the flower of the French army, with about the same number of cross- 
bow men and common soldiers. John do Vienne and his small but brilliant 
army came to anchor in the ports of Leith and Dunbar in the May of 1385. 
They wore received with groat joy by the Scottish nobles, who shared in a 
liberal distribution of French gold and of foreign armour, for the French 
commander had brought with him fourteen hundred suits of the latter and 
60,000 francs of gold. On their arrival at Edinburgh the king was absent 
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in a distant part of the country, and they were received by the earls of 
Moray and Douglas. _ It was quite impossible to find room for them all in 
the capital, so that it was found necessary to seek lodgings in the villages 
around. Comforts were rare in Scotland at this time, and when the Fi’ench 
knights, fresh from the luxurious hotels of Paris, found themselves billeted 
amid poverty and privations, it is not to be surprised if there was much mur- 
muring and discontent. Nor were the complaints all on their side, for the 
people were prejudiced against the foreign language and the loose manners 
of their guests, who appropriated to themselves whatever they liked, and 
assumed an air of haughty superiority which was particularly disagreeable 
to the Scots. The lesser barons and the people soon quarrelled with these 
visitors, and did everything they could to give them annoyance. 

The hostility increased to such a degree that their foraging parties were 
frequently cut off by the peasantry, so that more tiian a hundred men were 
slain in the space of a month. At length, after much reluctance on the part 
of the king, an army of thirty thousand horsemen was soon assembled in the 
neighbourhood of the capital. 

It seems evident that King Robert was himself averse to the war, and 
his infirmities hindered him from being an eye-witness of its ravages. While 
he remained at Edinburgh, his sons, with the earls of Douglas, Moray, Mar, 
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and Sutherland, marched at the head of the army. The country was every- 
where ravaged with fii-e and sword, and an accumulating mass of plunder 
and prisoners accompanied the march of the army as it proceeded by Alnwick 
to the gates of Newcastle. Here intelligence reached the Scotti.sh leadens 
that the barons of England had assembled their forces and were marching 
rapidly against them. It had always been the policy of the Scots to avoid 
great battles, and they now prepared to retreat with their booty. The proud 
admiral of France was shocked at the Scottish mode of making war, and he 
urged strongly and vainly the earls of Douglas and Moray to remain whore 
thoy were, and give battle to their opponents. 

The English army pursued Us devastating course through a country in 
which the inhabitants had left nothing to destroy except bare walLs and green 
crops, and the churches and monastenies. Melrose and Dryburgh were de- 
livered to the flames. Edinburgh itself was plundered and burned. Tlio 
monastery of Holyi’ood was spared at the intercession of the duke of Lan- 
caster, who had been hospitably lodged in it. Many other towns and village.s 
were burned by the English army, which now began to run .short of provisions. 
The duke of Lancaster recommended the bold but somewhat perilous moaauro 
of passing the Forth and leading the array into the northern ju’ovinces wliich 
had not been stripped by the Scots, but the king was so miicli alarmed at 
this proposal that he accused his uncle of treasonable motives in suggostiug 
it. It only now remained for the Englisli army to retreat, and ns usual they 
experienced the inevitable consequence of the destruction which had allemhid 
their progress. Multitudes of the soldiers died on their way homo from tlio 
hardships and privations they endured in a country utterly strmpocl ami 
wasted. 


Meanwhile the army under Douglas and the admiral had not boon idle. 
Instead of following the English army, they turned off into tlio wcslorn 
marches, and there, joined by the forces of Sir Archil)ald Douglas, they over- 
ran and ravaged Cumberland with dreadful ferocity. After having laid waste 
the lauds of the principal border barons, they made an attack uiion Carlisle, 
but were beaten off with loss. The jealousies botwoon the Scots and tlioir 
foreign allies now broke out anew, and with an increase of billornc.s.s. Most 
of the French kmghts were anxious to depart, for they woro by tins time 
reduced to a wretched condition by sickness and privation, ami thoy were 
nearly all without horses, so that it would have been dangovoua to })rovoko 
their hosts too far. The admiral, accordingly, entered into an agreement., 
by which he bound himself to discharge all claims of damage and reparation 
which were niacle against his soldiers, and not to leave the country himself 
till tfmy wore fully satisfied. The French knights were thus allowed to depart, 
and Froissart® quaintly informs us that “divers knights and squires had 
passage and returned into Flanders, as wind and woatlier drove them witli 
neither horse nor harness, right poor and feeble, cursing the day thal over 
they came upra such an adventure, and fervently desiring tliat the kings 
of France and England would conclude a peace for a year or two, woro it only 
!Li. f Q ^tisfaction of uniting their armies and utterly destroy iiig the 
realm of Scotland. John de Vienne himself discharged his responsil mtins 
as quickly as po.8sible and returned to France. Thus ended an experUtimi 

lly dSppotaS " “'I e™-'" 

carried on with great animosity. The govern- 
ment of Richard II became weaker and weaker, and no combined measures 
were taken to suppress the inroads of the Scots, who began systematically 
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to ravage the English counties on the border. The booty that was thus 
successively carried off from the English territory was immense. 

Ill the resolution of the Scots to carry on the war, the wishes of King 
Robert had again been overruled by his nobles. It was decided at a council 
held in Edinburgh that the whole military force of the kingdom should be 
mustered at Jedburgh, in order to invade England on an extensive scale, 
TJie king’s eldest sou, the earl of Canick, was feeble of body, and apparently 
not very strong of mind, and his next brotlier, tlie earl of Fife, was appointed 
to command in this important expedition, On the day appointed for the 
muster, the Scottish army assembled at Yctholm, a small town at the foot 
of the Cheviot liills, about twelve miles from Jedburgh. It consisted of 
twelve hundred mon-airanns and forty thousand infantry, including a small 
body of archers, forming together such a force as had not been gathered 
together in Scotland for a long time. The earl of Fife determined to sepa- 
rate his force, and while one division, commanded by himself, marched 
tlirougii Liddesdale, the smaller division, commanded by the earl of Douglas, 
was directed to Inyaclo the eastern marches. 

Another expedition at this moment occupied another of the Douglases, 
Sir Archibald, pmiularly known as the Black Douglas, the natural son of 
)Sir Archibald of Galloway, a man of great celebrity among the Scots for his 
strength and valour in war, as well as for his gentleness and courtesy in time 
of peace. Ho had married one of the king’s daughters, Egidia, who was as 
much celebrated for her beauty, as her husband was renowned for his war- 
like qualities. The Black Douglas had been provoked by the piracies of the 
Irish shipping on the coast of Galloway, and with five hundred lances he made 
a retaliatory descent on the Irish coast, at Carlingford, On their return from 
this successful expedition, Douglas took horse and rode in all haste to join 
the army which had crossed the English border. 

Meanwhile the earl of Dougla^ passing the Tyne, had thrown himself 
into the heart of the bishopric of Durham before any one was aware of his 
approacli. There the Scots began immediately their usual course of dev- 
astation, and burned and slew without opposition over the whole country 
between Durham and Newcastle, and then led their army before the latter 
town. The English barons on the border had been completely surprised by 
this sudden invasion, and in the uncertainty in which the capture of one of 
their spies had left them they imagined that the small army under Douglas 
was only the van of the Scottish forces, wliich they supposed were following 
aftei'j and they were therefore more cautious in their movements. On the 
first intimation of danger the earl of Northumberland began to collect a force 
at Alnwick, and sent his two sons, Henry [called Hotspur] and Ralph Percy, 
to Newcastle, whore they had assembled the principal gentry of Yorlcshire. 
Froissart,® who had received his information from men of both sides who 
were present, gives a detailed and interesting account of the events which 
followed, and which forms one of the most chivalrous episodes of the wars of 
this turbulent age. 

PBOIBSART's account op OTU'ERBUBN OB CHEVY CHAOS (1888^.0.) , 

The Scots lords, having completed the object of their expedition into 
Durham, lay before Newcastle three days, where there was an almost con- 
tinual skirmish. The sons of the earl of Northumberland, from their great , 
courage, were always the first at the barriers, where inanv valiant deeds were 
done with lances hand to hand. The earl of Douglas had a long conflict with 
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Sir Henry Percy, and in it, by gallantry of arms, won his pennon, to the great 
vexation of Sir Henry and the other English. The earl of Douglas said, “ I 
will carry this token of your prowess with me to Scotland, and place it on 
the tower of my castle at Dalkeith, that it may be seen from far.” “By 
God, Earl of Douglas,” replied Sir Plonry, “you shall not even boar it out 
of Northumberland; be assured you shall never have this pennon to brag of.” 
“You must come then,” answered Earl Douglas, "this night and seek foi- 
it. I will fix your pennon before my tent, and shall sec if you will ven- 
ture to take it away.” 

As it was now late the skirmish ended, and each party retired to their 
quarters, to disarm and comfort themselves. The Scots koi)t up a very strict 
watch, concluding, from the words of Sir Henry Percy, they shoukl liavo their 
quarters beaten up this night ; they were disappointed, for Sir Henry was ad- 
vised to defer it. 


On the morrow the Scots dislodged from before Newcastle; and, taking 
the road to their own country, they came to a town and castle called Pon- 
clau [Pontland]. After they had burned the town and castle, they marched 
away for Otterburn, which was eight English leagues from Newcastle, and 
there encamped themselves. [Wnlc they delayed before this castle, the 
English learned that the Scots were not a vanguard, but were no more than 
three thousand all told.] 

Sir Henry Percy, on hearing this, was greatly i-ojoiccd, and cried out, “To 
horse! to horse 1 for by the faith I owe my God, and to my lord and father, 
I will seek to recover my pennon, and to boat up their quarters this night.” 
Such knights and squires in Newcastle as learned this were willing to be of the 
party, and made themselves ready. He was accompanied by six Jiundrod 
spears, of knights and squires, and upwards of eight thousand infantry, which 
he said would be more than enough to fight the Scots, who wore but threo 
hundred lances and two thousand others. 

As the Scots were supping— some indeed wore gone to sleep, for they had 
laboured hard during the day at the attack of the castle, and intended re- 
newing it in the cool of the morning— the English arrived, and mistook, at 
their entrance, the huts of the servants for tliosc of their masters. They 
forced their way into the camp, which was, however, tolerably strong, shout- 
ing out, ievcyl Percy T In such cases you may suppose an alfinn is soon 
given, and it was fortunate for the Scots the English had made theiv first 
attack on their servants' quarters, which chocked thorn some liCtlc. The 
Scots, expecting the English, had prepared accordingly; for while (Jii) lords 
were arming themsolve.s, they ordered a body of their infantry to join thoir 
sevvante and keep up the skirmish. As their men wore armed, they formed 
themselves under the pennons of the throe principal barons, who each had 
Jus particular appointment. In the moan time the night advanced, but it 
was sufficiently h^ht; for the moon shone, and it was the month of August 
wlien the weather is temj^erate and serene. ” ^ 

When the Scots were quite ready, and properly arrayed, they left thoir 
camp in silence, but did not march to meet the English, They kirlod tho 
side of a mountain which was hard by; for during the preceding day they 
country around, and said among thomselvas, “&iould 
the English come to beat up our quarters, we will do so and so and iluia 
settled their plans beforehand, which was the saving of them; for it is of tho 
greatest advantage to men-at-arms, when attacked in the night to have 

KetS rsf af wc wSghS tCchS 

01 viotoiy 01 defeat. The English had soon overpowered the servants; but 
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fts they advanced into the camp they found fresh bodies ready to oppose 
them and to continue the fight. The Scots, in the mean time, marched along 
the mountain side, and fell on the enemy’s flank quite unexpectedly, shout- 
ing their cries. This was a great surprise to the English, who, however, 
formed themselves in better order, and reinforced tliat part of their army. 
The cries of Percy and Douglas resounded on each side. 

I was made acquainted with all the particulars of this battle by knights 
and squires who had been actors in it on each side. In my youth I, the 
author of this history^ travelled all through Scotland, and was full fifteen 
days resident with William earl of Douglas, father of Earl James, of whom 
we are now speaking, at his castle of Dalkeith, five miles distant from Edin- 
burgh. Earl James was then very young,_ but a promising youth. I had 
my information, therefore, from both parties, who agree that it was the 
hardest and most obstinate battle that was ever fought. 

The Death of Douglas; Prowess of Scots and English 

The Scots behaved most valiantly, for the English were three to one. 
I do nob mean to say the English did not acquit themselves well; for they 
would sooirov bo slain or made prisoners in battle than reproached with 
flight. . The two banners of Douglas and Percy met, and the men-at-arms 
under each exerted themselves by every means to gain the victory; but the 
English, at this attack, were so much the stronger that the Scots were driven 
back. The earl of Douglas, who was of a high spirit, seeing his men repulsed, 
seized a battle-axe with both his hands, like a gallant knight, and, to rally 
his men, dashed into the midst of his enemies, and gave such blows on all 
around him that no one could withstand them, but nil made way for him on 
every side; for there were none so well armed with helmets or plates but that 
they .suffered from his battle-axe. Thus he advanced, like another Hector, 
thinking to recover and conquer the field, from his own prowess, until he was 
met by three spears that were pointed at him ; one struck him on the shoulder, 
another on. tiio stomachy near the belly, and the third entered his thigh. He 
could never disengage himself from these spears, but was borne to the ground 
fighting desperatwy. From that moment he never rose again, Some of his 
knights and squires had followed him, but not all; for, though the moon shone, 
it was rather dark. The three English lances loiew they had struck down 
some person of considerable rank, but never thought it was Eaii Douglas: 
had they known it, they would have been so I’eioiced that their courage would 
have been redoubled, and the fortune of the day had consequently been de- 
termined to their side. The Scots were ignorant also of their loss until the 
battle was over, otherwise they would certainly, from despair, have been dis- 
comfited. I will relate what befell the earl afterward. As soon as he fell, his 
head was cleaved with a battle-axe, the spear thrust through his thigh, and 
the main body of the English marched over him without paying any attention, 
not supposing him to be their principal enemy. In another part of the field 
the earls of March and Dunbar combated valiantly; and the English gave the 
Scots full employment who had followed the earl of Douglas, and had engaged 
with the two Percies, The earl of Moray behaved so gallantly in pursuing 
the English that they knew not how to resist him. 

Of all the battles that have been described in this history, great and small, 
this of which I am now speaking was the best fought and the most severe; 
for there was not a man, knight or squire, who did not acquit himself gal- 
lantly, hand to hand with this enemy. It resembled something that of Coche- 
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rel, which was as long and as hardily disputed. The sons of the oari of North- 
umberland, Sir Henry and Sir Ralph Percy, who were the leaders of tins ex- 
pedition, beliaved themselves like good knights in the combat. Almost a 
similar accident befell Sir Ralph as that which happened to the carl of Douglas; 
for, having advanced too far, he was surrounded by tbe enemy and severely 
wounded, and, being out of breath, surrendered himself to a Scots knight, 
called Sir John Maxwell, who was under the command, and of the hou.soholcl, 

of the earl of Moray. .... , , , . . 

When made prisoner, the knight asked Inni who he was, for it was dark, 
and he knew him not. Sir Ralph was so weakened by loss of blood, which was 
flowing from Ms wound, that lie could scarcely avow himself to bo Sir Ralph 
Percy. "Well,” replied the knight, "Sir Ralph, rescued or not, you are my 
prisoner: my name is Maxwell” "I agree to it,” said Sir Ralph, "but pay 
some attention to me; for I am so desperately wounded that my drawers 
and greaves arc full of blood.” Upon this the Scots knight was very atlcutivo 
to him; when suddenly hearing the cry of Moray hard by, and perceiving the 
eaiTs banner advancing to him, Sir John aclclro.8scd lhm.solf to the earl of 
Moray, and said ; "My lord, I present you with Sir Ralph Percy as a pri.soner; 
but let good cave be taken of him, for he is very badly woundctl.” Tlio carl 
was much pleased at this, and replied, "Maxwell, thou hast ivell ('arnod thy 
spurs this day.” He then ordered his men to take every care of Sir Ralph, 
who bound up and stanched his wounds. The battle still continued to rage, 
and no one could say at that moment which side would bo the conqueror, 
for there were very many captures and rescues that never came to my 
knowledge. 

The young earl of Douglas had this night performed wonders in arms. 
When he was struck down there was a gi'eat crow<l ai'ovmd him; and ho could 
not raise himself, for the blow on his head was mortal Hus men had followed 
him as closely as they were able; and thoro came to him his cousins, .Sir Jamo.H 
Lindsay, Sir John and Sir Walter Sinclair, with other knights an<{ squivos. 
They found by his side a gallant knight that had cons^nlly attended liim, 
who was his chaplain, and had at this time exchanged his profession for that 
of a valiant man-at-arms. The whole night ho had followed the carl with 
his battle-axe in hand, and had by his exertions tnoi’o than oiieo repulsed 
the English. 

Sir John Sinclair asked the earl, "Cousin, how fares it with you?” "]iut 
so so,” replied he. "Thanks to God, there are but few of my aiice.stors who 
have died in chambers or in their beds. I bid you, thensforc, reveiigii my 
death, for I have but little hope of living, as my heart bccomo.s every minute 
more faint. ^ Do you Walter and Sir John Sinclair raise up my l)annor, for 
certainly it is on the ground, from the death of David Campbell, that vuliimt 
squire, who bore it, and who refused knighthood from my hamls this day, 
thoujgh he was equal to the most eminent knights for courage or loyalty; ancl 
continue to shout 'Douglas!' but do not tell friend or foe whetlior I am in 
your company or not; for, should the enemy know the truth, they will ho 
greatly rejoiced.” The two brothers Sinclair and Sir John Lindsay olieyod 
his orders. The banner was raised and "Douglas!” shouted. 

Their men, who had remained behind, hearing the shouts of "Douglas!” 
BO often repeated ascended a small eminence, and pushed their lances with 
such courage that the English were repulsed, and many kiIlo(l or .struck to 
the ground. The Scots, by thus valiantly driving the enemy heyoufl the spot 
where the earl of Douglas lay dead, for ho had expired on giving his last 
orders, arrived at his banner, which was borne by Sir Johir Sinclair. Numbovs 
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were continually increasing, from the repeated shouts of “Douglas!” and 
the greater part of the Scots knights and squires were now there. The earls 
of Moray and March, with their banners and men, came thither also. 'When 
they were all thus collected, perceiving the English retreat, they renewed 
the battle with greater vigour than before. 

To say the truth, the English had hpder work than the Scots, for they 
had como by a forced march that evening from Newcastle on Tyne, which 
was eight English leagues distant, to meet the Scots, by which means the 
greater part were exceedingly fatigued before the combat began. The Scots, 
on the contrary, had reposed themselves, which was to them of the utmost 
advantage, as was apparent from the event of the battle. In this last attack, 
they so completely repulsed the English that the latter could never rally 
again, and the former drove them far beyond where the earl of Douglas lay 
on the ground. Sir Henry Percy, during this attack, had the misfortune to 
fall into the hands of the lord Montgomery, a very valiant knight of Scot- 
land. They had long fought hand to hand with much valour, and without 
hindrance from any one; for there was neither Imight nor squire of either 
party who did not find there his equal to fight with, and all were fully engaged. 
In the end Sir Henry was made prisoner by the lord Montgomery. 

I was told by those who were of tho victorious party, that at this battle, 
which was fought in the year of grace 1388, between Newcastle and Otter- 
burn, on the I9th day of August, there were taken or left dead on the field, 
on the side of the English, one thousand and forty men of all descriptions; in 
the pursuit eight hundred and forty, and more than one thousand wounded. 
Of tho Scots there were only about one hundred slain and two hundred made 
prisoners. As the English were flying, they at times rallied, and returned 
to combat those who \yere pursuing them whenever they thought they had 
a favourable opportunity, and it was thus their loss was so considerable in 
the pursuit. You may judge, from the number of killed and prisoners on 
each side, if this battle was not hardily fought. 

It was told me, and I believe it,_ that the Scots gained 200,000 francs 
from the ransoms, and that never since the battle of Bannockburn, when, 
the Bruce, Sir William Douglas, Sir Robert de Versy, and Sir Simon Fraser 
pursued the English for three days, have they had so complete nor so gainful 
a victory.® 

LAST YEARS OP ROBERT II (1888-1880 A.D.) 

Such was the more romantic than important battle of Otterburn, which 
cost the Scots one of their bravest chieftains, and was perpetuated in a last- 
ing feud between the_ houses of Percy and Douglas. For ages afterwards 
this engagement continued to be celebrated by the borders on both sides 
as that in which the valour of each had been put to its greatest trial, and had 
passed through the trial with the least blot. It has been here described in 
the words of Froissart,® and even the minutest incidents of this eventful 
field, as told by the contemporary historian, afford us too vivid a picture 
of the manners and sentiments of the times to be passed over in neglect. 
There are several versions, Scotch and English, of the ancient ballad on the 
battle of Otterburn, but the oldest is certainly the English ballad printed by 
Bishop Percy® from a manuscript in the Cottonian library. 

Froissart’s account is, no doubt, in general correct, though on some parts 
lie was certainly wrongly informed, and he appears to have been a little 
prejudiced by the circumstance that his informants were, as be confesses, 
either Scots or Frenchmen, As he informs us that about a third part of the 
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whole Scottish army had inarched under Douglas into the county of Dur- 
ham, Froissart's account of the disparity of numbers must be exaggerated, 
and it is not easy to understand from his account the still greater disjiarity 
of the numbers of killed and wounded. He was mistaken even in tho date 
of the battle, which was fought on Wednesday, August 6th, 1388. 

We cannot tell why, in this matter, '!^tlcr^ should prefer tho authority 
of Froissart to that of the Scottish historians. Andrew dc Wyntouno makes 
the number of the Scots at Otterburn much groalor. Tho English ballad, 
naturally enough, makes them more numerous than tho English, which scorns 
improbable. The death of Douglas was lamented in Scotland, and became 
the subject of various traditions. According to one of these, ho was killed 
treacherously by one of his own grooms. According to another story, a proph- 
ecy in Douglas' family foretold that bo should gain a victory by his death. 

The Scots were long proud of this victory, though it added nothing to 
their national glory, like the battle of Stirling and Bannockburn; for it was 
but tho result of a border foray, in a war undertaken again,st the will of (heir 
Idng, to gratify the restless feelings of the feudal barons. 

King Robert remained still adverse to war, and ns years and infirmities 
gained upon him, and the turbulence of his subjects incrou.scd, ho now agreetl 
to yield up, at least, the power of a king, and in a parliament held at lOdin- 
burgh, in 1389, the earl of Fife, Robert’.s third son, an aml)iti(iu.s and in- 
triguing man, was chosen regent of tho kingdom. Tho carl of (larrick, wlio 
was the next heir to the crown, was passed over on account of his allogccl 
incapacity, for he had been lamed by the kick of a horse, and it was pre- 
sided that he was no longer fitted for the active management of affairs. 
Perhaps this pretervee was but a cover for the Ititvigues of lus younger 
brother. The first acts of the new regent gave no great promise of future 
statesmanship, for he lowered the dignity of tho vulov of Bcotlaml to em- 
bark in a petty quarrel with the English borderers. Soon aftorwards a 
truce of three years was concluded between England and France, and Scotland 
was prevailed upon to be a party to the cessation of hostilities. 

The earl of Fife was not destined to enjoy long tho honours of the regency, 
boon after the truce just mentioned, ICing Robert retired to his castle of 
Dunclonald, in Ayrshire, to enjoy the repose to which he was becoming daily 
more attached j and his lovo of which had now been increased by sickness* 
He died there on May 13 th, 1390, at the age of seventy-four, and liis remains 
were deposited m the abbey of Scone." 


THE EABL OP CAERICK BECOMES BOnBRT III (ISOO-Wnfi A.D.) 

TT of John, earl of Carriek, eldest son and successor of Robert 

11, has been already noticed. He was lame in body and feeble in mind, well- 
meaning, pious, benevolent, and just; but totally disqualified, from want of 
personal activity ancl mental energy, to hold the reins of govcrmiiont of a 
nerce and unmanageable people. The now king was investoil witli his sover- 
eignty at bcono m the usual manner, excepting that, instead of liis own name 
John, lie as.sumed the title of Robert III, to%omply with a supSitkin of 
his people, who were impressed with a belief that the former name had dis- 
tinguished monarchs of England, France, ancl Scotland, nil of whom had 

^ Scots had also a partiality for tho name of Robert in 
affectionate and grateful remembrance of Robert Bruce, ' 

haiin n had been wedded for nigh thirty-three years to Anna- 

bella Drummond, daughter of Sir John Drummond of Stobhall, a ScoSi 
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lady whose wisdom and virtues corresponded with, her ancient family and 
exalted station. By this union he had one son, Prince David, a youth of 
eighteen years, whose calamitous history and untimely death were doomed 
to darken his father’s reign. Five years after Robert III had occupied the 
throne the queen bore a second son, named James, his father's successor, 
and the first of that name, afterwards so often repeated in the royal line, 
who swayed the Scottish sceptre. The new monarch’s first attention was 
to confirm the truce with England, and renew the league with France, so 
that for eight years the kingdom was freed from tho misery of external wai’, 
though the indolence of a feeble sovereign left it a prey to domestic feud and 
the lawless oppression of contending chiefs and nobles. To use a scriptural 
expression, every one did what seemed right in his own eyes, as if there had 
been no king in Scotland, The mode by which the government endeavoured 
to stanch these disorders and indirectly to get rid of the perpetrators of out- 
rages which they dared not punish by course of justice, was equally wild and 
savage. 


MVALRY OP THE DUKES OP ROTHESAY AND ADBANY 

Tile weak-minded king seems to have carried on his government, such as 
it was, by the assistance of bis brother, the earl of Fife, who had been regent 
in the later years of his father’s reign. But his heir-apparent, David, being 
a youth of good abilities, handsome person, young, active, and chivalrous, 
was too prominent and popular to be altogether laid out of view. He was 
raised by his father, after a solemn council, to the title of duke of Rothesay. 
At the same time, to maintain some ec|uality, if not an ascendency, over his 
nephew. Prince David’s ambitious uncle Robert contrived to be promoted 
from being earl of Fife to duke of Albany, Under their new titles ' both 
the princes negotiated on the English frontiers, but to little purpose; for 
though a foundation of a solid peace would have been acceptable to Richard 
II, who was then bent on his expedition to Ireland, yet the revolution of 
1399 was now at hand which hurled that sovereign from his throne, and 
placed there in his stead Henry IV, thus commencing the long series of in- 
juries and wars betwixt York and Lancaster. 

Leaving foreign affairs for a short time, we can see that the jmung heir of 
the kingdom was for some time trusted by his father in affairs of magnitude. 
Nay, it is certain that he was at one time declared regent of the kingdom. 
But Rothesay’s youth and precipitate ardour could not compete with the deep 
craft of Albany, who seems to have posse.ssed the king’s ear, by the habitual 
command which he exercised over him for so many years. It was easy for him 
to ex.'iggerate every excess of youth of which Rothesay might be guilty, and 
to stir up against the young prince the suspicions which often lodge in the 
bosom of an aged and incapable sovereign against a young and active suc- 
cessor. 

Albany publicly announced that the hand of the duke of Rothesay should, 
like a commodity exposed to open auction, be assigned to the daughter of that 
peer of Scotland who might agree to pay the largest dowry with his bride. 
Even this base traffic on such a subject Albany contrived to render yet more 
vile by the dishonest manner in which it was conducted. George earl of 
March, proved the highest offerer on this extraordinary occasion, and having 
paid down, a part of the proposed portion, his daughter was affianced to the 

nBain^ thinks that tho titles may Imvo beou granted to put thoia on on eq!uality with the 
Eiiglisli coinmis3ioner.s, tlio dukes of YotIc, Albemarle, etc.] 

a. w.— von, XXI. m 
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duko Of Rothmy The earl of Douglas, envying the aggranclisement which 
the house of JIarch must have derived from such a ^lon, interfered, and 
prevailed upon Albany, who was perhaps not mwillmg to mix up the nv^tials 
of his nephew with yet more disgraceful eirciunstances, to break off the treaty 
entered info with March, and substitute an alliance with the daughter ot 
Douglas himself. No other apology was offered to March for this breach 
of contract than that the marriage treaty had not been confirmed by the 
estates of the kingdom; and, to sum up the injustice with which he was treated, 
the government refused or delayed to refund the sum of money whieh had 
been advanced by him as part of his daughter’s marriage-portion. As the 
power of the earl of March lay on the frontiers of both kingdoms, the bonds 
of allegiance had never sat heavily on that great family, and a less injury 
than that which the present earl had received might have sufficed to have 
urged him into rebellion. Accordingly, he instantly entered into a secret 
negotiation with Henry IV, and soon afterwards took refuge in England. 


WAB WITH HENIiy IV OP ENGLAI4D (1400 A.D.) 

Very nearly at the precise period when Henry IV made himself master of 
the crown of England, the existing truce between Scotland and that country 
expired; and the Scottish borderers, instigated by their restless temper, made 
fierce incursions on the opposite frontier. 

In 14:00, Henry therefore summoned the whole military force of England 
to meet him at York, and published an arrogant manifesto, in which he vin- 
dicated the antiquated claim of supremacy, which had been so long in abey- 
ance, and, assuming the tone of lord paramount, commanded the Scottish 
king, with his prelates and nobles, to meet him at Edmburgh and render 
homage. Of course no one attended upon that summons excepting the new 
proselyte March, who met Henry at Newcastle, 'and was received to the Eng- 
lish fealty. But if Henry’s boast of subjecting Scotland was a bravado in- 
consistent with his usual wisdom, his warfare, on the contrary, was marked 
by a de^e of forbearance and moderation too seldom the characteristic of 
an English invader. Penetrating as far as Edinburgh, he extended his 
especial protection to the canons of Holyrood, from wliom his father, John 
of Gaunt, had experienced shelter, and in general spared religious houses. 

The castle of Edinburgh was gallantly held out by the duke of Rothesay, 
aided by the skill and experience of his fathcr-in-law the earl of Douglas. 
Albany commanded a large army, which, according to the ancient Scottish 
policy, hovcre<l at some distance from the English host. The Scots had wisely 
resolved upon the defensive system of war. Henry found nothing was to bo 
won by residing in a wasted country to beleaguer an impregnable rock. Ho 
raised the siege and retired into England, where the rebellion of Owen Glen- 
dower soon after broke out. A truce of twelve months and upwards took 
place betwixt the kmgdonas. 


THE DEATH OF BOTHESAY (WOIA.D.) 


^ In thi.? mter\’al a shocking example, in Scotland, proved how ambition can 
mduce men to over eap all boundaries. We have seen the duke of Rothesay 
stout ydefendmg the ca.stle of Edinburgh in 1400. But when the war was 
ended he .seems to have fallen into the king his father’s displeasure. Deceived 
Sc"]!! son’s wildne.As and indocility, the simple old king 

nas induced to grant a commission to Albany to arrest hig son, and detain 
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him for some time in captivity, to tame the stubborn spirit of profligacy by 
which ho had been taught to believe him possessed. But the unnatural 
kinsman was determined on taking the life of his nephew, the heir of his too 
confiding brother. The duke of Rothesay was trepanned into Fife, made 
prisoner, and conducted to Falkland Castle, where he was immured in a dun- 
geon, and starved to death. Old historians affirm that the compassion of 
two females protracted his life and his miseries, one by supplying him from 
time to time with thin cakes of barley, another after the manner of the Roman 
charity. It is not likely that, where so stern a purpose was adopted, any ac- 
cess would be permitted to such means of relief. 

The death of the prince was imputed to a dysentery. Inquu-y was made 
into the circumstances by a parliament, which was convened under the man- 
agement of the authors of the murder. Albany and Douglas acknowledged 
having arrested the prince, vindicating themselves by the royal mandate for 
that act of violence, but imputed his death to disease. Yet they showed a 
consciousness of guilt, by taking out a pardon in terms as broad and com- 
prehensive as might shroud them from any subsequent charge for the murder 
which they denied, as well as for the arrest which they avowed,' 

DOUGLAS LOSES TO HOTSPUB AT HOMILDON (1108 A.D.) 

The truce with England was ended in 1402, and Douglas hastened to border 
warfare. But fortune seemed to have abandoned him. From this time, not- 
withstanding his valour and military .skill, he lost so many of his followers in 
each action which he fought as to merit the name of “ 'I^^neman” losc- 
raan). 

Douglas obtained a considerable force under command of Albany’s son, 
Murdoch earl of Fife, with the earls of Angus, Moray, and Orkney. Ills own 
battalions augmented the force to ten thousand men, and spread plunder and 
devastation as far as the gates of Newcastle. But Sir Henry Percy (the 
celebrated Hotspur) had assembled a numerous array, and together with his 
father, the carl of Northumberland, and their ally March, engaged the Scots at 
Homildon, a hill within a mile of Wooler, on whicli Douglas had posted his 
army. Hotspur was about to rush with his characteristic impetuosity on the 
Scottish ranks, when the earl of March, laying hand on his bridle, advised 
him first to try the effects of the archery. The bowmen of England did their 
duty with their usual fatal certainty and celerity, and the Scottish army, 
drawn up on the acclivity, presented a fatal mark to their shafts. Douglas 
showed an inclination to ascend the hill; but encountering a little precipice in 
the descent which had not been before perceived, the Scottish ranks became 
confused and broken, their disarray enabling the archers, who had fallen a 
little back, to continue their fatal volley, which now descended as upon an 
irregular mob. The rout became general. Very many Scots were slain. 
Douglas was made captive: five wounds and the loss of an eye showed he 
had done his duty as a soldier, though not as a general. Murdoch earl of 
Fite, son of the regent Albany, with the earls of Moray and Angus, and about 
twenty chiefs and men of eminence, became also prisoners. 

Great was the joy of Hotspur over this victory, and great the pleasure of 
Henry IV when the news reached him. Yet fate had so decreed that the 

HvimcBvowa* thinks the ch'cumsttnvccfl of Rothesay's death suapldous iu tlioao ctoa> but 
finds no ovidenco against Albany or Douglas. Wyntoun o does not hint at murder, and Bower^ 
does little niore than report a rumor<] 


1 
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victory of Homndon became the remote cause_ that the monarch’s throno was 
endangered, and that Percy lost his life in a rebellious conspiracy at 
Shrewsbury in 1403. 


cATTuaE OE jambs; death of eobeut hi; eeqbncy of abbany 

(1400 A.B.) 

Some proposals made for peace only produced a fovcrisli truce of Imcf 
duration. Meantime Prince James, the only surviving son of the poor, m- 
firm old king, being now in his eleventh year, recjuirecl better education than 
Scotland could afford, and protection more efficient than that of his uebui- 
tatecl father. The youthful prince wa,s, therefore, committed to the caro of 
Wardlaw, bishop of Saint Andrews, and was by his advice to be sent to Franco. 
He was embarked accordingly, Henry Sinclair, earl of Orkney, being appointed 
as his governor. The vessel in which he was embarked had not gained Flam- 
borough Head when she was taken by an English corsair [probably in Febru- 
ary or March, 1406]. As the truce at the time actually subsisted, this capture 
of the prince was in every respect contrary to the law of nations. But know- 
ing the importance of possessing the royal hostage, Henry resolved to <letam 
him at all events. "In fact,” he said, "the Scots ought to have given mo 
the education of this boy, for I am an excellent French scholar.” Apparently 
this new disaster was an incurable wound to the old king. His <leath, April 
4t.h, 1406, made no changa in public affairs, and was totally unfclt in the 
administration, which continued in the hands of Albany, whose rule was not 
unpopular. This was in a great measure effected by liberality, or rather 
by profusion, in which he indulged with less hesitation, as his gifts wore at 
the expense of the royal revenues and authority. The clergy, who wore edified 
by his bounties to the church, recorded his devotion in their chronicles. Ho 
connived at the excesses of power frequent among the nobility; solaced thorn 
with frequent and extravagant entertainments, and indulged all tlioir most 
unreasonable wishes respecting lands and jurisdictions at the expense of tho 
crown. An air of affability and familiarity, added to a noble pro.senco niKj a 
splendid attendance, procured the shouts of the populace. Although timid, 
the regent was conscious of his own defect, and careful in concealing it. Ho 
was intelligent in public business; and when the intcrost of tho country was 
identified with his own, he could pursue with expedition and cagevnesB tho. 
best paths for attaining it. 

When Robert the Third, therefore, died, the right of his brother the duko 
of Albany to the regency during the captivity of James was universally ac- 
knowledged, His government commenced with a show of prosperity. lie 
renewed the league offensive and defensive with tho Idugtloni of Franco, 
and entered into negotiation with England. In the commiinings which 
ensued he made no application for the liberation of his nephew, tho present 
sovereign, nor was his name even mentioned in the transaction. But the curl 
of Douglas, whose military services were valuable to the defonco of the froiitior, 
w'as restored to freedom, having been taken at the battle of Shrewsbury, 
where he had fought on the side of Sir Henry Percy with his usual clistinguishcd 
valour, beating down the king of England with his own hand, but being in 
the course of the conflict himself made prisoner, according to his linbilual 
bad luck. George, earl of March, had rendered Henry IV cffccliial assislanoo 
during that insurrection, being the first who apprised that monarcli of the 
conspiracy against him. But he was now weary of his exile, and, disatipoinied 
of his revenge, returned to his allegiance to Scotland, upon restoration of 
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his estates. These were great points gained in reference to defence upon 
the border. 

The truce with England not having been renewed, hostilities were recom- 
menced by an exploit of the warlike inhabitants of Teyiotdale, who, vexed 
by the English garrison which had retained the important castle of Jedburgh, 
stormed and took that strong fortress. It was resolved in parliament that 
it should be destroyed; but as the walls were extensive and very strongly 
built, and the use of gunpowder in mining was not yet understood, it was 
proposed that a lax of two pennies should be imposed on each hearth in 
Scotland to maintain the labourers employed in the task. The regent de- 
clared that in his administration no burden should be imposed on the poor, 
and caused the expense to be defrayed out of the royal revenue. The truce 
with England was afterwards renewed. In the ratification of it, Albany 
styled himself rogont by the grace of God, and used the phraso "our subjects 
of Scotland," not satisfied, it would seem, with delegated authority. 

THE LORD OP THE ISLES DEFEATED AT HAHLAW (1411 A.D.) 

In the moan time a contest of the most serious nature arose between the 
Celtic and the Lowland or Sapn population of Scotland. The lords of the 
Isles, during the utter confusion which oxtondod through Scotland during 
the regency, had found it easy to roassuine that indopondonce of which they 
had been deprived during the vigorous reign of Robert Bruce. They possessed 
a fleet with which they harassed the mainland at pleasure; and Donald, who 
now hold that insular lordship, ranked himself among the allies of England, 
and made peace and war as an independent sovereign. The regent had taken 
no steps to reduce this kinglet to obedience, and would probably have shunned 
engaging in a task so arduous, had not Donald insisted upon pretensions to 
the earldom of lloss, occupying a great extent in tho northwest of Scotland, 
including the largo islo of Skye, and lying adjacent to and connected with his 
own insular dominions, 

Tlic lord of tho Isles <lolormined to assort his right by arms. Ho led an 
army of ton thou.sand Hebrideans and Highlanders, headed by their chief- 
tains, into Ross. 

Tho conscquonco of Donald’s succeeding in Ids pretensions must have 
been the loss to the regent of the earldom which ho had destined to one of 
his own family, and most serious evils to tho kingdom of Scotland, since it 
would have boon a conquest by the savage over tho civilised inhabitants, 
and must in tho sequel have tended to the restoration of barbarism with all 
its cvilw. 

Alexander Stuart, carl of Mar, hastily assembled the chivalry of the Low- 
lands to atop tho desolating march of Donald and his array, 

Tho whole Lowland gentry of Kincardine and Aberdeenshire rose in arms 
with the carl of Mar, Tho town of Aberdeen sent out a gallant body of citizens 
under Sir Robert Davidson, their provost; Ogilvie, the sheriff of Angus, 
brought up his own martial name and the principal gentlemen of that county. 
Yet when both armies met at nniiaw,nenr the lioad of the Garioeh, July 24th, 
1411, the army of Mar was considerably inferior to that of Donald of the 
Isles, under whoso banner the love of arms and hope of pluiKlor had assembled 
the Macintoshes and other more nurlhcrn clans. Being the flower of the 
respective races, tho Gaelic and Saxon armies joined battle with the most 
inveterate rage and fury. About a thousand Highlanders fell, together with 
two high ehiofs of Macintosh and McLean. Mar’s loss did not exceed half 
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the number, but comprehended many gentlemen, as, indeed, his forces chiefly 
consisted of such, The provost of Aberdeen was killed, with so many citizens 
as to occasion a municipal regulation that the chief magistrate of that town, 
acting in that capacity, should go only a certain brief space from the pre- 
cincts of the liberties. 

The battle of Harlaw might in some degree be considered as doubtful; 
but all the consequences of victory remained with tlie Lowlanders. Tlio 
insular lord retreated after the action, unable to bring his discouraged troop, s 
to a second battle. The regent Albany acted on the occasion witli a spirit 
and promptitude which his government seldom evinced. He placed himself 
at the head of a new army, and occupied the disputed territory of Ross, 
where he took and garrisoned the castle of Dingwall, In the next summer 
he assenibled a fleet, threatened Donald of the Isles with an invasion of his 
territories, and compelled him to submit himself to the allegiance of Scot- 
land, and give hostages for his obedience in future. 

The battle of Harlaw and its consequences were of the highest impor- 
tance, since they might be said to decide the superiority of the more civilised 
regions of Scotland over tliose inhabited by the Celtic tribes, who remained 
almost as spage as their forefathers the Dalriads. The Highlands and Isles 
continued, indeed, to give frequent disturbance by their total want of sub- 
ordination and perpetual incursions upon their neighbours; but they did 
not again venture to combine their forces for a simultaneous attack upon tho 
Lowlands, with the hope of conquest and purpose of settlement. 

Another mark of the advance of civilisation was the erection of tho unl- 
vei-sity of Saint Andrews, February, 1414, which was founded and endowed 
under the auspices of Henry Wardlaw, archbishop of Saint Andrews, cardinal, 
and the pope's legate for Scotland. 

In his intercourse with England the regent Albany was very singularly 
situated. His most important negotiations with that power rosjicclcd tho 
late of two prisoners— the one James, his nephew and prince, who had fallen, 
as already mentioned, into the hands of Henry IV by a gross breach of the 
law of nations, the other being the regent’s own son Murdoch, earl of Fife, 
taken m the battle of flomilclon. Respecting these captives the views of 
Albany were extremely dilferent. Ho was bound to make some show of a 
desire to have Ins sovereign, James, set at liberty, since not only the laws of 
common allegiance and family affection enjoined him to make an apiJiireuL 
exertion m his nephew s behalf, but the feudal constitutions, which imposed 
va^al.the charge pf ransoming his lord and superior when captive, 
S lit« nnifm^ruTT inviolable obligation. At the same 

rf thi laS ? Pi'o^^ract as long as possible the absence 

Scotian^ with whose return his own power as rogont must 
eeessarily terminate. For the liberation of his son Murdoch, on tho contrary, 

S 

,, of Henry IV and the accession of Homy V did not aroallv filter 

the Situation of the two countries, but was so far of advantage to Albany tliat 
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wick, A much superior army of English advanced under the dukes of Exeter 
and Bedford, and compelled the regent of Scotland to raise both the sieges, 
with much loss of reputation, as the Scots bestowed on his ill-advised enter- 
prise the name of the “Pool’s Raid." 

In a parliament in 1419 the Scottish estates agreed to send the dauphin of 
France, now hard pressed by the victorious Henry, a considerable body of 
auxiliary troops, under the command of the regent’s second son, John Stuart 
earl of Buchan. This was the last act of Albany's administration which 
merits historical notice. After having governed Scotland as prime minister 



Dovun Oabtlw 
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of Robert I and Robert II, and as regent for James I for fifty years, he died 
at the ago of eighty and upwards in 1420. The duke of Albany as n states- 
man was an unprincipled politician, and as a soldier of suspected courage. 
As a ruler ho had his merits. Ho was wise and prudent in his government, 
regular in the administration of justice, and merciful in the infliction of 
pimishmont. If Scotland made no groat figure under his administration, he 
contrived to secure her against any cousidorablo loss. 

TUB RlilGBNCY OF MURBOCII (WSO A.D.), AND THE WBERATION 
OP JAM133 I (14S-1 A,D.) 

Murdoch earl of Fite succeeded to his father in his title as duko of Albany, 
and his high office as regent of Scotland. 

The evils which attended the feeble and remiss government of this second 
duke of Albany wore aggravated by a contagious disease, resembling a fever 
and (ly.sonlory, which wasted the land universally and cut off many victims. 

Murdoch duko of Albany became in the space of Uirec years weary of exer- 
ci.sing an administration which was popular with no man, over a disorclerly 
country, wasted by pcsiilonco, and divided by the feuds of the nobility. He 
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determined to rid himself of the responsibility of the regency. In 1423 his 
decision is said by tradition to have been precipitated by an act of insolejit 
insubordination on the part of Walteij his eldest son. The regent Murdocii 
had a falcon which he highly valued, and which his son 'Waller had often asked 
of him in vain, Exasperated at repeated refusal, the insolent young inan 
snatched the bird as it sate on his father's wrist, and killed it by twisting 
round its neek,_ Deeply hurt at this brutal act of di.srcsi)cct, Murdoch 
dropped the ominous Avorcls, "Since you will render me no honour or obodi- 
enee, I will bring home one who well knows how to inalco nil of us obey 
him." From this time he threw into the long-protracted negotiation for 
the freedom of James a sincerity which speedily brought it to a conclusion. 

Henry V being now dead, John duke of Bedford, protector of England, 
was willing to use a liberal policy towards Scotland; to restore tluiir lawful 
king, so long unjustly delained; having formed, if possible, such au alliance 
betwixt him and some English lady of rank as might maintain in tho young 
monarch's mind the feelmgs of prodilectioii towards England which wore the 
natural consequence of a long residence in that country and familiarity with 
Its laws and manners. He thus hoped nt once to r-elease .TaTno.s, to make a 
friend of him, and to seciwe England against further iutcrfcronco on tho part 
of Scotmnd in the wars with Franco, rvhore tho army of auxiliaries, under tlio 
earl of Buchan, li^l produced a marked effect upon tho last cainpaigns.’^ 

., 07 ^*^ 1 the Tyneman were both killed at 'Vevneuil in 

1424 m a battle with the duke of Bedford. Buchan had previously, in a hatllo 
at Baugc, killed the duke of Clarence, Henry V’s brother, with his own hand. "■ 

_ iiie corps ot boots, long maintained as the French king’s bodyguard, is 
said to have been originally cornposed of the relics of the Mel of Muciiil 
And thus concludod the wars of the Scots in France, fortunate that tho nation 
by ^ bitter remedy, of tho fatal rage of soiling Ihcir 
swords and their blood as raoveenanes in foreign smico; a pracUco whicli 
a people of the best and bravest, who oSght to reseivfllSrcorage 
for Its defence, and converts them into common gladiators, who.se purelmswl 
valour is without fame to themselves or advantage to thoii' ooiiulry Indi- 
viduals frequently continued to join the French standard, in micst^of fame 
orpre/onnent; but, after the battle of Vorneuil, no considerable array or body 
of troops from Scotland was sent over to France. ^ ^ 

vjRSjv neuGious persecution, s 

- midst of this period that the doctrines of Wycliffo for Iho fir-?) 

tme appeared m Scotland, and the flames of war had sc3v teSn,! 

T religious persecution and martyrdoin wm'c kindlivl 

cipal wt nSiTf dm 

a contemptuous opinion of the utility of iSmilcel mid Scular cSlSS; 
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and an assortion that a holy life \Ya8 absolutely necessary in any one "who 
dared to call himself the vicar of Christ. 

Although Eesby was estocmecl an admirable preacher by the common 
people, his eloquence, as may easily be supposed, was thrown away upon the 
ecclesiastical judges before whom he defended himself. laaurence of Lindores 
was equally triumphant in his confutation of the written conclusions, and in 
liis answers to the spoken arguments by which their author attempted to 
support them; and the bravo and pious disciple was condemned to tbo 
flames, and delivered over to the secular arm. The sentence was carried into 
immecliate execution, and ho was burned at Perth in the year 1406, his books 
and writings being consumed in the same fire with their ma.ster. It is prob- 
able that the church was stimulated to this unwonted severity by Albany the 
governor, whose bitter hatred to all Lollards and heretics, and zeal for the 
purity of the Catlxolic faith, are particularly recorded by Wyntoun.f' And 
here, in the first example of martyrdom for religious opinions which is re- 
corded in our history, the inovitablo effects of persecution and proscription 
wore clearly discernible in the increased zeal and affection which were evinced 
for the opinions which, had been canonised by the blood of the preacher. 
The conclusions and little pamphlets of this early reformer were piously con- 
cealed and preserved by his disciples; and any who had imbibed his opinions 
ovineod a resolution and courage in maintaining them, which resisted every 
attempt to restore thorn to the bosom of the church. They did not dare, 
indeoct, to disseminate liioin openly, but they met, and read, and debated 
in secret. 


AGHICUI/rORB AND COMMERCE 

During the whole course of this rei^n the agriculture of Scotland appears 
to have been in a very lamentable condition; a circumstance arising, no doubt, 
out of the constant inUwvuption of tho regular seasons of rural labour, the 
ravages committed by foreign invasion, and the havoc which necessarily at- 
tended tho passage oven of a Scottish army from one part of the country to 
another. Tho proof of this is to be found in the frequent licenses which are 
granted by tho English king, allowing the nobles and tho merchants of Scotland 
to import grain into that country, and in the eivcimistanee that the gi’aiu 
for tho victualling of tho Scottish castles, then in the hands of the English, 
was not imfrcqnently brouglit from Ireland, Tho commci'cial spirit of the 
country during this reign was undoubtedly on the increase; and tho trade 
which it caiTiotl on willi Flanders appears to have been couduclod with much 
entorpriso and activity. Mercer, a 8cottyi merchant, during hi.g residence in 
France, was, from his groat wealth, admitted to the favour and confidence of 
Charles VI; and on ono occasion tho cargo of a Scottish morehantmaix, which 
had been captured by tho English, was valued ns high as seven thousand 
marks, an immonse sum for those romolo tunes. The .slaplo source of export 
wealth continued to consist in wool, hides, skins, and wool-foils; and we have 
tho evidence of Froissart,* who had himself travelled in the country, that 
its home manufactures wore in a very low condition.^ 

Wo return to consider tho condition of Scotland, now more hopeful than 
it had boon for n length of lime, since she was about to exchange the rule of 
a slothful, timid, and inoflloient regent for that of a king in the flower of his 
ago, and posi3cssod of a natural di.s])osUion and cultivated talents equally 
capable to grace and to guard the throncA 
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It 5s said, that when James I Drat ontorotl tlio kingdom, the 
drendlttl tleaorlptiou given by one of Ids nobles of tho vmbritUod 
licentlousnesa nud contempt of tlio Jaws which ovci’ywhovo pio- 
vailed, thi'BW him for a moment off his guard. “ Lot God but grant 
rao life," cried ho. according to Fordun,* “and Ihero Slmll not bo a 
spot In my dominions whore tho key shall wot keep the castle, and 
the furze-bush tho cow, though I myself should lend tho life of a 
dog to aooompllahit.”— P, P. Tv'CLiEn.'’ 

The terms on which, the treaty for the freedom of Jamca I had boon at 
last fixed, and were, on the whole, liberal rather than otherwise. Tho Ihiglish 
demanded, and the Scots agreed to pay, 40,OOOZ. sterling, not as " ransom ” 
— as the use of that obnoxious phrase could not apply to tho case of an 
innocent boy taken without defence in time of truce — but to defray what 
was delicately termed the expenses of Prince James’ support and edu- 
cation. Six years were allowed for the discharge of ilio sum by half-yoarly 
payioente. It was a part of the contract that the ScoUish king should marry 
an English lady of rank; and his choice fell upon Joan Beaufort, nioco of 
Richard II, by the mother’s side, and by her father, John, duke of yomorsnt, 
the granddaughter of the duke of Lancaster, called John of Gaunt. To this 
j^oung lady, so nearly connected with the English royal family, the Soollisb 
captive had been attached for some time, and had celebrated her cbarniH in 
poetry of no mean order, although defaced by the rudeness of the obsolclo 
language.^* Thus in his famous poem, The King’ a Quair (i.e,, Quire), he speaks 
of his eighteen years’ captivity, and then of his vision of the woman ho lator 
married : 
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“ The bird, the beslo, the flsch oke In the see, 

Tlicy ly ve in frcdoine evorich in Ills kynd ; 

And I a innn, and lakkith liberteo, 

Qiiliat acliall I soyno, qnimt resonn may I fynd, 

Tliat Jfortuuo siild do so? Thus in my myiul 
Jly folic I would argowc; but al for uogliti 
Was none that might, that on my poynos rought.” 

“And thorowlth koat I doun myn oye ngoyno 
Quharo as I saw wiilkyng under the Toure 
Full accrelely, now cuinyn liir to ployno, 

The fairest or the freschesl *oimg llouve 
That ever I sawc raolhoght hoforo tliat houro' 

For quhioli sodain abate, niion aatert 
The bhulo of all my body to my hort. 

“And though I stood abaislt tha a lyte. 

No wonder was; for-quhy my witlls all 
Wore so ovorcorno with plcsaiico and delyto, 

Ouely through lotting of myn oyon fall, 

That BUdayuly my hort became hlr thrall 
For ever of freo wyll; for of inenaoo 
Thero was no takyii In hlr suoto face.” “ 

On his release James and Joan wore married in London; and a discharge 
for ton thousand pounds, the fourth part of the stipulated ransom, was pre- 
sented to the Scottish king as the dowry or portion of his bride. The royal 
pair were then sent down to Scotland with all respect and dignity, and Mur- 
doch, the late regent, had the honour to induct his royal cousin into tho throne 
of his forefathers. 

Tho natural talents of James I, both mental and corporeal, wore of the 
highest quality; and if Honvy IV had taken an unjust and cruol advantage 
of the accidenl which throw tho prince into his hands, by detaining him as a 
prisoner, ho had made the only poissiblc amends by causing the most sedulous 
attention to bo paid to his education. In person, the king of Scotland was 
of low stature, but so strongly and compactly built as to excel in the games 
of chivalry and all tho active accomplishmpts of the limo. He was no less 
distinguished by mental gifts, highly cultivated by tho best teachers that 
England could produce. He was, according to the learning of the day, an 
accompli, shed scholar, an excellent poet, a musician of skill, intimately ac- 
quainted with the scienco as practised in Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, which 
are dcseril)od ns being then the principal seats of national music, with a de- 
cided tnsto for the fine arts of architecture, painting, and horticulture. Noth- 
ing, thevofove, could bo more favourable than his personal character. ^ As a 
prince, his education in England had taught him political views which he 
could hardly have learned in his own rude and ignorant realm. His ardent 
thirst for knowledge made tho acquisition of every spcoics of art fit to bo 
learned by persons of his condition not only tolerable, however laborious, 
but a source of actual pleasure,'* 

JAMES I A'mcics TUB POWER OB THE LORDS 

The civil transactions in Scotland are better known since the beginning 
of tho reign of James I, and a complete series of her laws supplies the defects 
of her historians. During his long residence in England he had an opportunity 
of obsciwing tho feudal sy.stom in a more advanced^ state, mid refined from 
many of the imperfections which still adhered to it in his own kingdom. 
Ho saw there nobles great, but not iudopendoiit; a king powerful, though far 
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from absolute; he saw a regular administration of government, AVise laws 
enacted, and a nation flom-ishing and happy, because all ranks of men wore 
acoustomed to obey them. Full of those ideas, he returned into his native 
country, which presented to him a very different scene. The royal authority, 
never great, was now contemptible, "by having been so long delegated to 
regents. The ancient patrimony and revenues of tho_ crowii were almost 
totally alienated. During his long absence the name of king was little known, 
and less regarded. The license of many years had rendered the nobles inde- 
pendent. Universal anai’chy prevailed. The weak were exposed to the rapine 
and oppression of the strong. In every corner some barbarous chieftain 
ruled at pleasui’e, and neither feared the king nor pitied the people. 

James rvas too wise a prince to employ open force immediately to corrocl 
such inveterate evils. Neither the men nor the times would have bonro it. 
He applied the gentler and less offensive remedy of laws and statutes. In a 
parliament held immediately after his return, he gained the confidence of 
his people by many wise laws, tending visibly to re-establiish order, tranquil- 
lity, and justice in the kingdom. But at the same time that he cnclcavourcd 
to secure these blessings to his subjects, he discovered his intention to re- 
cover those posae.ssions of which the crown had been unjustly boronved ; 
and for that purpose obtained an act by which he was empowered to sum- 
mon such as had obtained crown lands dining the three last reigns to iiro- 
duce the rights by which they held them. As this statute threatened tlu! 
property of the noble.?, another which passed in a subsequent parliament 
aimed a dreadful blow at their power- By it the leagues and combinations 
which we have already described, and which rendered the nobles so formi- 
dable to the crown, were declared unlawful. 

Encouraged by this success in the beginning of his enterprise, James’ 
next step was still bolder and more decisive. During the sitting of parlia- 
ment he sei^ed at once his cousin Murdoch, duke of Albany, and his sons, the 
earis of Douglas, Eerniox, Angus, Moi’ch, and above twenty otlier poors and 
barons of prime jank.' To au of them, however, he was immediately recon- 
eiieci, except to Albany and his sons, and Lennox. These wore tried by their 
peers and condemned, for what crime is now unknown. Their oxeoutiou 
struck the whole order with terror, and their forfeiture nddecl considorablo 
possesions to the crown. He seized, likewise, the earldoms of Buchan and 
Strathcam upon different pretexts, and that of Mar fell to him by inhoritanco 
lae patieaee aacl maGlmtv of I-Ka YtnhlAd wKUa 



A j r i insurrection b-cndGcl by Jfirncs Stoiv/irt* tho 

^ youngest son, and that was easily suppressed 
ihe splendour and presence of a king, to which the groat men had been 
long unaccustomed, inspired reverence.* 



t le way. were in Englaud at tlio tiwolaf T) uoDlemou (several of wJioiii, by 

tUcsla ta the 8eoiickmiimii> (ii., 48 a) as part of Oio « Wren- 

the £iber PluscmkjmV^f^] ^ ^ pai t ot uio toxt. Fai tho paron thesis m qiicflUoii hco 
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fell into an error common to those who, seeing acutely the extent of a rooted 
evil, attempt too hastily and too violently to remedy it by instant eradication. 

James I might bo more easily justified in teaching, oven by strict examples 
of severity, the respect due to the royal person, the source of law and justice, 
which had Men into contempt during the feeble regency of duke Murdoch, 
than in prosecution of acts of treason committed when there was no king in 
the land. Wo have the following instance of his strictness on such occasions: 
A uobloman of high rank, and nearly related to the crown, forgot himself so 
far as to strike a youth within the king’s hall. James commanded that the 
hand with which the offence had been given should on the instant be extended 
on the coimcil-tablo, and tho young man who had received the blow was or- 
dered to stand by with tho edge of a largo knife applied to the wrist of the 
offender, ready to sever it upon a signal ■‘givon. In this posture the culprit 
remained for more than an hour in agonising expectation of the blow being 
struclc, while tho queen and her ladies, tho prelates, and the clergy, pro.?- 
Iratcd themselves on tho floor, imploring mcroy for the criminal. The king 
at length di8pen.scd with tho punishment, but banished the offender for some 
time from his court and prc.sonco. 

JAMES BEDUCIDS TIIH LOBD OF 'i'lm BSLES TO OBEDIBNCB (U37A.D,) 

Bc.sides repressing the general habits of violence and devastation in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, James had also to reduce to his obedience tho Highland 
chiefs, who during tiro impunity of the last regency had thrown off all rcsjpect 
to the mandates of the crown, forgotlcn tho terrors of the Harlaw, and might 
bo considered as having returned to their pristine independence and barbar- 
ism. The king, with a view to remedy those evils, built or repaired the strong 
tower of Inverness, at which place ho held a parliament. Alexander, the 
lord of tho Isles, and his mother, tho counle.ss of Ross, with almost all the 
Highland chiefs, many of whom could carry into the field at least two thou- 
sand men, attended upon this assembly, The king invited them separately to 
visit his castlo, where ho had nearly fifty of them placed under arrest at the 
same moment; James in the moanwhilo applauding his own dexterity in an 
extempore v('rs{', of which tho Latin only survives.' Two leaders of tribes 
wove bclioaded for acts of robbery and oppression; and to render his justice 
impartial, James Cinmpboll was hanged for tho murder of John, a former lord 
of the Isles. 

In the midst of these examples of punishment, James was clement in his 
treatiiK'nt of Alexander of Uio Isles, the successor of Donald, who was worsted 
at tlio Ilarlnw. Ills mother was detained as a hostage for his faith. Alexander, 
however, no sooner returned to his own territories than ho raised his banner, 
and collcolod a host from tho Isles and Highland mainland to the amount 
of ton thousand men, with which he invaded the continent, and burned the 
town of Inverness, where he liad lately sustained tho affront of an arrest. 
King James assorablod an army and hastened northward, where his prompt 
arrival alarmed the invaders. Tlio Highland forces sustained a severe defeat, 
and the lord of the Isles humbled himself to ask peace and forgiveness. It 

* Ad Uirrlm for Lorn tIucamuB caut6 oohortoin ; 

Per Ohrlfltl flortom, incruaruut hi quia mortem. 

Which may bo thu« translated *. 

To (lonjnu towor Jot tlds rude troop be driven,* 

For dcaUi tlioy merit, by ilio cross of boaven. 
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wa= not. however, granted, till he had performed a feudal ponaace for his 
breach of allegiance. On the eve of Saint Augustine's festival ho appeared 
in full congregation before the high altar of Holyrood church, at Edinburgh, 
attired only in his shii-t and drawers, and there upon his knees presented the 
hilt of his naked sword to the king, he himself holding it by the point. In 
this attitude of submission the island chief humbly confessed his offcnce.s, and 
deprecated their deserved punishment. The capital penalty, which ho had 
deservedly incurred, was exchanged for a long impmonmonfc m raniallon 
Cdstlc 

The captivity of the lord of the Isles did not prevent further disturbance 
from these unruly people. Choosing for chieftain Donald, called Ballach (ir 
the Freckled, the cousin-german of then- imprisoned lord, who exorcised his 
power during his captivity, the islanders again invaded Lochaber with an 
army of wild Caterans. But deserted by those who had been accessory to 
his crune, Donald Ballach was forced to fly to Ireland, whore ho was .shortly 
after slain, to propitiate the Scottish king, and his head sent to, the court of 

James. . , , , ... , . , , , 

James took other and less violent methods of confirming the right of tho 
Scottish crown, by accommodating with the Norwegians, wlio had lioavy 
claims for the long arrears of an annuity, stipulated to thorn in the trinity 
with Alexander III, as tho conskloration for ceding their right over the Heb- 
rides, but which the continued misfortunes of Scotland had provontod from 
being regularly paid. 

Great pains were also taken to assure the regular distribution of govorn- 
inent by the royal courts of justice, with the assurance that if there were any 
"poor oreaturo'” who, for want of skill and money, could not have his cause 
properly stated, a skilful advocate should be engaged for him at tho expense of 
the crown. Another law against “leasing-making” imposed tho doom of 
death on the devisem of such falsehoods as were calculalctl to roinlcr the 
king’s government odious to the people. The punishment, however scvi'rc, 
was not, perhaps, ill-suited to that time, when there was so little comnnnuea- 
tion between different parts of the country, and one province know so little 
of what was happening in another that a rumour of any unpopular inonsuro 
or oppressive act on the part of the crown might put a part of tho kingdom 
into open rebellion before it could be refuted or explained. In after (.imos, 
the statute, being applied even to confidential communications between man 
and man, became the source of gross and iniquitous oppression. 


WAH with ENGLAND 


In relation to foreign policy, James I appears to have supported lii.s pliico 
with dignity betwixt the contending powers of France and England. Like 
his predecessors, he preferred the alliance of tho former kingdom, as l(w.s 
tempted to abuse his confidence; and his friendship was thought of such im- 
portance, that Charles of France was induced to cement it by choosing tlu! 
bride of his son the dauphin, afterwards Louis XI, in the person of Margaret, 


[> « Aud g]f tlmr be ony pur crealur,’' tlio law observes, “ llmL for dofaUo of cumiviifi or 
dispciis, con Boobt. or may nocht follow liiscaua-, tho king, for tho lufo of (Inil, abnll onhino 
that tlto Jugo briore quliame the causa suld bo dctcrniyt purwny and got a Iclii and wvss ad- 
vocate to follow sic creatiiris cBus, And gif sio caua bo obtony t, tho wraugav sail asaytUo the 
party skathit, and yo artvoontia costis that trnvnlc. And gif tho Jugo rofusys to don tho luwo 
evinly, as is before saiclo, ye party plenzcand sail hnf rccours to yo king, yo (luhilk sail aa 

Tigoruslypuuystslcjngia, yatltbonnoenaampilltillallutboris.’'] « ^ 
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oiliest daughter of the king of Scotland. The bridal took place in 1436, eight 
years after the contract. The honour which attended this match was great; 
but the bride's happiness was far from being secured in proportion, Though 
amiable and accomplished, she was neglected and contemned by her husband, 
one of the most malignant men who ever lived. She was basely calumniated 
also and slandered by his unworthy courtiers, aird appears to have felt the 
imputed ignominy so sensitively that the acuteness of her feelings at length 
cost the princess her life. 

As the affairs of the English were declining in France, from tlio enthusiasm 
universally awakened by the appearance of the maid of Orleans on the scone, 
an English ambassador was sent to Scotland in the person of Lord Scrope, 
with instructions to gain James, if possible, from his French alliance, but in 
vain. 

It may bo easily concoivod that the unwonted boldness with which James 
carried on his favourite measures— resuming grants made in favour of the most 
powerful nobles; altering at his will the scat of their power, as in the case of 
the carl of March^ inlcrforing with and controlling their jurisdiction over tlieir 
vassals; at times imprisoning the most powerful of them, as he did the carl of 
Douglas, his own nephew; and substituting the authority of the crown for that 
of the vassals, by whoso greatness it had been eclipsed — ^was regarded with 
very different feelings by two classes of his subjects. With the great mass 
of the nation James was popular, for the people felt tho protection arising 
from tho power of the crown, which could seldom have any temptation to op- 
press those in middle life, and willingly look refuge under it to escape from, 
tho subordinate tyranny of the numerous barons, \raose castles crowned every 
cliff, and for whoso rapacity or violence no object was too inconsiderable. 
But there was a groat party among the nobility who regarded James with fear 
and hatred, and who only wanted an opportunity to give deadly proof of the 
character of their feelmgs towards him. 

Tho approach of war gave theso evil sentiments an opportunity to 
display tliora, solves. Sir Robert Ogle, an English borderer of distinction, in 
broach of a truce which had continued uninterrupted since King James's ac- 
cession to tho Scottish throne, mode an incursion on the borders in 1435, and 
did some mlsohiof; but was encountered by the earl of Angus near Piperden, 
defeated, and made prisoner. _ In resentment of this violence, and of an at- 
tempt on tho part of tho English to intercept tho Scottish princess Margaret 
on her way to France in 143G, ilamcs declared war against England. Ho be- 
sieged Roxburgh Castle with tlic whole array of his kingdom, which was said 
to amount to a tumultuary multi Uido of nearly two hundred thousand men. 
After remaining fifteen days before Roxburgh, tlic king suddenly raised the 
siege and dismissed his array, upon surmise, as has been supposed, of treason 
in his host. That there wore such practices is highly probable; and a Scottish 
encampment, filled with feudal levies, cadi man under the banner of the noble 
to whom he owed service, was no safe residence for a monarch who was on bad 
terms with his aristocracy, 

Tim MUJIDBR OF JAMBS I (l-i87A.I>.) 

After dismissal of his array, James I mot his parliament at Edinburgh, and 
employed himself and them in making several regulations for commerce, and 
for tho impartial administration of justice. In the mean time the period of 
this active and good prince's labours was speedily approaching. 

The chief auUior of his fate was Sir Robert Graham [or Graeme], uncle to 
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the earl of Strathearn. James^ with his usual view of unfixing and grad- 
ually undermining the liigh power of the nobility, resumed the earldom of 
Strathearn and oWiged the young earl to accept of the earldom of Montcith 
in lieu of it. This seems to have irritated the haughty spirit of the carl’s uncle 
Sir Robert, who was likewise exasperated by having sustained a personal 
arrest and imprisonment, along with other men of rank, on the king’s return 
in 1425. Entertaining these causes of personal dislike against his sovereign, 
Graham, in the parliament of 1436, undertook to represent to the king the 
grievances of the nobility; bub, instead of doing so with respect and modera- 
tion, this fierce and haughty man worked himself into such extremity of pas- 
sion as to make offer to arrest the monaroh in name of the estates of parlia- 
ment. _ As no one dared to support him in an attempt so arrogant, Graham 
was seized, and, finally, his possessions were declared forfeited, and ho himself 
ordered into banishment. 


He retired to the recesses of the Highlands, vowing revenge, and had the 
boldness to send forth from his lurking place a written dofianoo, in which ho 
renounced the king's allegiance, and declared himself his mortal onomy. On 
this new proof of audacity, a reward was offered to any one who should 
bring in the person of Sir Robert Graham dead or alive. On this a conapiraoy 
took place, the event of w'hich was terrible, although we can but ill trace the 
motives of some of the party. 

The ostensible head of the conspirators was the king’s own uncle, Walter 
earl of Athol, son of Robert HI by his second marriage, This ambitious old 
man was nob prevented by his near alliance with the crown from plotting 
agamst Ins royal nephew’s life, with the purpose of placing on the throne Sir 
Robert Stuart, his own grandson, who on his part, though favoured by the 
king and holding the confidential situation of chamberlain, did not hesitate to 
enter mto so nefarious a conspiracy. 

“He removal of the court to Perth, where James proposed to liold his 
Ohristmas, facilitated the conspirators’ enterprise, by making a sudden do- 
. highlands, a short expedition. About tlie 21st of Ei'bnmry 
1437, the king, after having entertained his treacherous uncle of Atliol 
at supper, w^ about to retire to rest in the Dominican monastery, wliich 
was the royal residence for the time, when it was suddenly entered bv a 
n rftoee hundred men whose admittance had been facilitated by Sir 
Robert Shiart, the faithless chamberlain. There is a trailition tliat a young 
lady m attendance on the queen, named Catherine Douglas, ondoavournd to 
want of a bar to the door of the royal apartment by thrusting lior 
acrop the staples. This slender obstacle was soon ovcrcomer So 
been gamed that the queen and her ladies had found 
^ ?: beneath the apartment, from whicli 

he rnigld have made his escape had not an entrance from the sewer to the 
court of the moiia.peiy been buUt up by his own order a day or tTo bofom 
because his tennis balls were lost by entering the vault. Still, notwitlistand- 
J'be king might liave escaped, for the assassins loft the anarl- 
finding out his place of retreat, and, having in Ihoir brutal fury 
wounded the cpicen, dispersed to seek for James in the other chambers ‘ 

Unhapipy before cither the conspirators had withdrawn from the nnlapo or 
assptanp had arrived, tip king endeavoured, by the h,^^ 
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ho was struggling with the traitors, and cutting his hands in an attempt to 
wrench their daggers from them, the principal conspirator, Graham, came to 
the assistance of his associates, and tho Icing died from many wounds. The 
alarm was given at last, and the attendants of the court and domestics began 
to gather to the palace, from which the assassins made their escape to the 
Highlands, not without loss. 

The queen Joan urged the pursuit of the murderers with a zeal becoming 
the widow of such a husband. She had enjoyed her husband’s political con- 
fidence as well as his domestic affection. In the parliament of 1435, the king, 
impressed, perhajis, with a presentiment that his public-spirited measmes 
might expose him to assassination, had caused the members of the estates 
to give written assurances of their fidelity to tho queen. Upon this trying 
occasion they redeemed their pledge, anci a close and general pursuit after 
the minderers took place. In tho space of a month they were all apprehended 
in their various lunclng places. Athol’s grandson, Sir Robert Stuart, was 
executed at Edinburgh with refined tortures, in the midst of which he avowed 
his guilt. The aged earl admitted that his grandson had proposed such a 
conspiracy to him; but alleged that he did hi.s utmost to dissuade him from 
engaging in it, and believed that tho idea was laid afsido. He was beheaded 
at Edinburgh, and his liead, being surrounded with a crown of iron, was 
exposed to public view. 

Tire principal conspirator, Sir Robert Graham, whose mind had devised, 
and whoso hand executed tho bloody deed, boldly contended that he had a 
right to act as ho had done. The king, he said, had inflicted on him mortal 
injury; and ho, in return, had renounced his allegiance, and sent him a formal 
letter of defiance. Dreadful tortures were inflicted on the rogioido, which 
served but to show how much extremity a hardy spirit is capable to endure. 
Ho told tho court that, though now executed as a traitor, he should be 
hereafter rccollGotcd as tho man who had freed Scotland from a tyrant. But 
the evil spirit which had seduced him, and seemed to speak by his mouth, 
proved a false prophet: the immortality which his memory obtained was 
only conferred by a popular rhyme to this elToct: 


Eoliort QrnhamOj 

Thai UillM our king, God givo him sliamo,^* 

Burnet calls James I "tho greatest and ablest of all the Stewart kings 
of _ Scotland. To strengthen tho crown, to reduce to subjection the feudal 
aristocracy, to elevate the small lairds and the burgesses, and to make the 
law respected by all, wero objects of which he never lost sight." Sir J. H. 
Ilamsay « sums up tho list of his notable achievements, in the main with 
approval, pointing out that James held annual parliaments, gave Scotland a 
supreme court of justice, and laid tho foundations of a system of statute laws ; 
that he made a sincere effort to put down private war through the issuance 
of edicts ; and that ho endeavoured to introduce a system of representation 
among the minor barons. Ilis economic measures had a notable success, 
inasmuch as ho was enabled to increase his customs “ from 2,200?. a year to 
an average exceeding 6,000?. a year," and this without the imposition of any 
new duties. Yet the coin of his realm depreciated steadily. Towards the 
close of his reign it was worth little more than one-third the value of the 
equivalent English coin, instead of one-half, as formerly. Ramsay suggests 
that James may have followed the example of Prance in this matter, whereas 
in regard to general legislation he tended to copy English institutioni§^« 

H. W,— VOIi. XXT. 
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TYTLER’s USTIMATB OJ JAMES I 

There was nothine little in the character of James I; his virtues ami his 
faulte werSe on a great scale; and his reign, although it embraced only a 

from h s return to his assassination— 
JSb and SSniuTin ^ hto of fte oounlry. For- 

haps the most important changes which he introduced were thc_ publjcation 
of fhe acts of parliament in the spoken language of the land; the introduclioii 
of the nrinciplc of representation by the election of the com nissaiioa foi 
the institution of the court entitled the “session, and the regularity 



DnvBuiiGn Ahbby 


with which he assembled the parliament. Before his time it hud hox’U tlie 
practice of the laws, the resolutions, and the judgments of Uu! parliiuiioiit 
to be embodied in the Latin language; a custom which cyidoiitly wtw calcu- 
lated to retaaxl improvement, and perpetuate the dominion of barbarism 
and feudal oppre&sion. Before hia time the great body of the judges, to whom 
the administration of the laws was intrusted, the barons within their regiilities, 
the bailies, the sheriffs, mayors, sergeants, and other inferior offieons, were 
incapable of reading or understanding the statutes; and the importance 
of the change from this state of darkness and uncertainty to that whicli 
presented them with the law speaking in their own tongue, cannot bo too 
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higlily estimated. It is of itself enough to stamp originality upon the char- 
acter of the king, and to cause us to regard his reign as an era in the legislative 
liistory of the country. 

Nor was the frequency in the assembling of his parliaments of kss conse- 
quence. Of these convocations of the legislature no loss than thirteen oc- 
curred during hi.s brief reign, a very striking contrast to their infrequency 
under the government of his predecessors. ITis great princi^de seems to have 
been, to govern the country through the medium of the parliameart; to intro- 
duce into this august assembly a complete representation of the body of tiro 
smaller landed proprietors, and of tlic commorcial cla.s,sG.s; and to insist on 
the frequent attendance of the great temporal and spiritual loi’d.s, not, as 
they were formerly wont, in tlic cliaractor of rivals of the sovereign, surrounded 
by a little court, aryl backed by numerous bands of armed vassals, but iu 
their accredited station, ns forming tlic principal and essential portion of the 
council of tlio nation, bound to obey their sunnnons to parliament upon the 
same principle which obliged thorn to give suit and service iu the feudal 
court of their liogo lord the king. 

Another striking feature in James’ roign was his institution of the "ses- 
sion,” ills constant anxiety for the administration of Justice amongst the 
middle rank,s and the commons, and the frequent and anxious legislative 
enactments for the severe and speedy punislimcnt of ofienders. His determi- 
nation that "ho would make the lirackcn-biish keep the cow” — that proverb 
already alluded to, and still gratefully roniemborod in Scotland — was carried 
into execution by an indefatigable activity, and a firmness so inexorable ns 
sometimes to assume the appearance of cruelty; but in estimating his true 
character upon this point, it is necessary to keep clearly before our eyes the 
circumstances in whicli ho found the country, and the dreadful misrule and 
oppression to wliicli the weaker individuals in the slates were subjected from 
the tyranny of the higher orders. It is iinpo.ssiblo, however, to deny that 
the king was soniotimcH cruel and nnjust, and that when Graham accused 
him of tyranny and opinession, ho liad porliap.s more to say in his vindication 
than many historians arc willing to admit. 

The ox])lanation, and, in sonic Httlc raeasuro, the excuse for this is to be 
found in the natural fncling.s of determined and undisguised hostility with 
which he undoubtedly resgarded tlie family of Albany and thoir remotest 
connections. James considered the government of the father and the son 
in its true ligiit — ns one long u.surpation; for although the first few years of 
Albany’.s administration ns governor had been sanctioned by royal approval 
and the voice of the parliament, yet it i.s not to lie forgotten that the de- 
tention of tlio youtliful king in JCngland oxtoiuled through the long and sick- 
ening perioil of nineteen years, during the greater jiart of whicli time the 
return of this prince to Ins throne and to his people was thwarted, as we 
have seen, by every possible intrigue upon the part of Albany. 

This base concfuct was viewed by James with more unforgiving resent- 
ment from its being crowned with success ; for the aged usurper by a quiet 
death escaped the meditated vcngcanco, and transiniU<!d the supremo autlior- 
ity in the state to his .son, ransomed from captivity for this very end, whilst 
his lawful prince behold him.self still detained in England. When he did 
return, therefore, it wa.s not to be wondered at that his resentment was wrought 
to a high pitch; and deep and bloody as was the retribution which he exacted, 
it was neither unnatural nor, according to the feelings of those times, un- 
justifiable. But making every allowance for the extraordinary wrongs ho 
had suffered, the detomination which ho appeal's to have formed, of con- 
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eiclering every single act of Albany's adinmistration, however just il may have 
been in itself, as liable to be challeiigecl and cut down, necessarily led, 
when attempted to be acted upon, to a stretch of power which bordered upon 
tyranny. 

If we exco^Jt his misguided desire to distinguish himself as a persecutor 
of the Wycliffites,’ James’ love for the church, as the best instrument ho 
could employ in disseminating the blessings of education, and of general 
improvement tliroughout the country, was a wise and polite passion, lie 
found his elergj| a superior and enlightened class of men, and ho employed 
their power, their wealth, and their abilities as a counterpoise to his nobility; 
yet he was not, like David I, a munificent founder of new religious houses; 
indeed, his income was so limited as to make this impossible. 

It is well known that the personal accomplishments of this prince were 
of a high character. He was a reformer of the language and of the poetry 
of his country; he sang beautifully, and not only accompanied bimsolf U])on 
the harp and the organ, but composed various airs and pieces of sacred mu.sic, 
in which there was to be recognised the same original and iiivoutivc gimiua 
which distinguished this remarkable man in everything to whioli ho applied 
his mind. 


His great strength was shown in the dreadful and almost successful rosi.st- 
anee which he made to his muixlerers. He died in the forty-fourth your of 
his age, and was buried in the church of the Carthusians at Perth, which he 
liad himself founded.^ He left by his queen Joan an only sou, James, his 
successor, then a boy ui his seventh year, and five daughters. To two of those, 
Margaret, who became queen of France, and Eleanor, who marricil fiigis- 
mund, duke of Austria, their father transmitted bis love of literature. James’ 
remaining daughters were Isabella, married to Francis, duke of Bretagne: 
Mary who took as her husband the Coimt do Bonequan, son to the lord of 
Campvere; and lastly, Jane, wedded to the earl of Angus, and subseciuontlv 
to the earl of Morton. •' 


The stoiy of the dauphiness and Alain Chartier is well known. Fiiuling 
this famous poet Mleep in the saloon of the palace, she .stooped down anrl 
lossed mm, observing to her ladies, who were somewhat n-stonishod at tlio 
proceedmg, that she did not kiss the man, but the mouth which had uttenid 
so many fine ttogs— a singular and, as they perhaps thought, too luiuuto 
a distmction. Eleanor, although equally fond of literature, conlined herself 
to a more decorous mode of exhibiting her predilection, by trauslaUng the 
band^^^ el Hxdoyne into German, for the amusement of her luis- 


TIIB MINoniTY OF JAMES 11 ; CRICHTON VS. UVINGSTON (I1S7 A.D.) 

able men whom James I had called from comparative oh- 
iiRmes of two statesmen appear, whom he had selected from tlio 
S YTll ^ place in his councils. Tlioso were 

SmW ^ chancellor, and Sir Alexander Livingston of Cal- 

lander. Both were men of ancient family, though, descended^ probably of 


'? .nontion the, falo of a 

ft follower of Jolm Huss. He was trieef "bv T nr ^ forelLriior, und 

who snt in jiii%meDt on Besbv whoso Inia Itlffoli’il hnjulsilor 

148(5. These ii, stances prov(3tlmt Siwi aiS ^ slnirert at Haint AikIivwh, 

tloii, thong;)! her liistory stands movo frpn nf Lull??? ^scapo tho mvagCB of iutolemut* aupQvMl- 
important and jiioro early dviiiaod than Jierself/i]' ^ oruoltioa than that of iiutlons inoro 
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Saxon parentage, they did not number among the greater nobles, who claimed, 
generally speaking, their birth from the Norman blood. Both, and more espe- 
cially Crichton, had talents of a distinguished order, and were well qualified to 
serve the state. Unhappily, these two statesmen, upon whom the will of the 
late king, or the ordinance of a parliament called at Edinburgh immediately 
after James’s murder, devolved the power of a joint regency, were enemies to 
each other, probably from ancient rivalry; and it was still more unfortunate 
that their talents were not united with coiTe.sponding virtues; for Livingston 
and Crichton appear to have been alike ambitious, cruel, and unscrupulous 
politicians. It is said by the Scots chronicles that the parliament assigned 
to Crichton the chancellor the administration of the kingdom, and to Liv- 
ingston the care of the person of the young king. 

It might liavc been supposed that the widowed queen Joan had some 
title to bo comprised in the commission of regency, and there are indications 
that such had boon the purpose of her husband; but alone, an English stranger, 
and a woman, after prosecuting the murderers of her husband to the death, 
she seems to have withdrawn herself from public affairs, and shortly after- 
wards married a man of rank, Sir Jamos Stuart, who was called the Black 
Knight of Lome — a union which, placing herself under tutelage, disquali- 
fied her from the ofHco of regent, whether in lier sole person or as an associate 
of Crichton and Livingston. About the same time, 1438, a nine years’ truce 
with England put an end to the war which subsisted at the death of James 
I, and left the Scottish rulers at liberty to follow out without interruption their 
domestic dksonsions. 

Crichton and Livingston had a powerful opponent in the dreaded earl of 
Douglas; they were obliged to admit this mighty peer into the office of lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom. This cause of alarm, common to them both, 
did not suppress their mutual haired to each other. A minute account of en- 
terprises which historians have loft in great obscurity may be here excused; 
but tho following facts arc prominent. 

'niB "unACK DINNKE" (t48i)A.D.) 

Archibald, the fifth earl of Douglas, died in 1439, and was suceecclod by his 
son William, a boy of fourteen years old, upon whom descended the various 
estates and dignities of that powerful family. The duchy of Touraine and 
lordship of Longucvillo in Franco^ seemed to give him tho consequence of a 
foreign irrinco. In Scotland he enjoyed tho earldom of Douglas, the lordships 
of Galloway and Aramndalo, and a wide extent both of property and mflu- 
ence throughout all tho southern frontier. Kepeatedly intonnarried with tho 
royal family itself, this mighty house had also formed matrimonial alliances 
with many of tho mo,st distinguished Scottish families. By bonds of dc- 
peiidonce^ or man-rent as they wore called, almost all the principal gentry 
•who lay in tho neighbourhood of the wide domains of Douglas had become 
followers of the eaii’s banner, and his power, aa far as it could be immediately 
and directly exercised, was equal to that of the king, his opulence perhaps 
superior. 

Earl William, whose youth rendered him arrogant, made an imprudent 
display of tho power which ho posso.ssed. His ordinary attendance consisted 
of a thoiisaiid horse, and lie ia said to have liold coiirs 'phnieres, after the man- 
ner of parliaments, within his own jurisdictions, and to have dubbed knights 
witli his own hand. Tho body of men who constantly attended on this young 
chief were many of them such as found their subsistence by bloodshed and 
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pillage, who were always ready to interpose the name of their patron as a de- 
fence against punishment. The instances of oppression performed by the oiirl’s 
followers, and the contempt and insult with which they rejected the attem])ts 
of the ordinary distributers of justice to bring them to punishment, were 
carefully noted down and laid to the charge of the young Douglas, wliom 
Cricliton was determined to make responsible for the mas.s of injuri(>s wliieh 
were committed in hi.s name and by his followers. Under pretext of culti- 
vating an intimacy between the young king and the carl of Douglas, whose 



noble guests were lodged in the castle. Here, while they exj)eclod to bo re- 
galed at the royal tabic, a black bull’s head, the signal of death, as it is reputed 
to have been in Scotland, was suddenly placed before then).' Tlio aston- 
ished youths were dragged from the table by armed men, and subjected to a 
hasty trial, and in spite of the entreaties and prayers of the young king 
they were cruelly beheaded. Malcolm Fleming of Cumbernauld, a frioncl 
and adherent of their family^ shared the fate of the imfortuuato boys 
The whole might be well pTonounced a murder committed with the sword of 
justice. 

Unquestionably Livui^ton and Crichton, the authors of iliis deloslablo 
treason, reckoned on its effects in dopiossing the house of Douglas, and ino- 
ciuong genojal quiet and good order. Another encouragement to the crime 
was the indolent and pamfic disposition of James, called the Gross, the undo 
0 the murctered earl. Tins corpulent dignitary, whoso fat is said to luivo 
weighed loui stone, seems accordingly to have taken no inoasuros whatever 
for avenging the death of his relatives. 

removed by death within two years after the murder 
at Edinburgh Castle, was succeeded by his son William, a youth in the Ilowor 
ambition as any of his towering house, and filled with 
Thiia^finf Crichton and Livingston for their share in his kinsmen’s death. 

If) n Douglas revive m its mo.st dangerous form within two 

m the castle of Edinburgh, and liio political 
committ2fto^va?n Livingston was, like many of the same dark comph'xiou, 

Scotland generally during this minority it forms a dark 
and disgusting spectacle. Feudal animosities wore revived in all corners of 
Uie country; and the barriers of the law having been in a g oa r > 

of the king and his subjects to dissolve the rcffenev nn/1 ilm / r i ^ 

n^olvad to maki pori,.„l aolvancS d'S to 

Sign oTdoaTll The bull’s lu'ntl, uhccI ns Uio 

Oeltlc [This fttrocity wa4 called tho Black Diiuilr ’’ in 
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prosecute his course to power rather as an ally and minister of the throne 
than the avowed rival and antagonist of the royal family. 

He therefore came to court, submitted himself to the king’s will, placed 
his person in the royal power without reserve, and personated so well the ex- 
pressions and behaviour of a good subject, that James was delighted to find 
in the earl of Douglas, who had been represented as a formidable rival, a vassal 
so powerful at once and so humble. The king received him not into favour 
only, but into confidential trust and power, and with the assistance received 
from him easily succeeded in assuming the supreme authority into his own 
hands, and in displacing Livingston and Crichton, who had governed in James’ 
name since his father’, g death. 

In modern times, the dismissal of a ministry whose government has lasted 
long and assumed an absolute character, is usually followed by inquiries and 
impeachments : in the more ancient claj^s, the ministers were called to account 
for their power by the terrors of a civil war. Livingston shut himself up in 
the castle of Stirling, and determined on resistance; the chancellor also gar- 
risoned his castles, and stood upon his defence. 

Sir William Crichton continued to hold out the castle of Edinburgh fox 
nine weeks, and at last surrendered in 1446, on tho most advantageous terms. 
He was confirmed in his honours, titles, and possessions; even his office of 
chancellor was restored to him. Ho soems to have formed an alliance with 
the earl of Douglas, and consented to take a share in his administration, sur- 
rendering at the same time to tho earl’s resentment Sir Alexander Livingston, 
the king’s governor. This latter statesman was airestcd, with many of liis 
friends; ami though his own grey hairs were spared, their ransom was deai’ly 
purchased by the dcoapilation of his two sons and the destruction of his family. 
He himself was imprisoned, and with his kinsmen Dundas, Bruce, and others, 
subjected to ruinous finos and penalties. 

The earl of Douglas now attained the high dignity of lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, and having the universal management of state affairs, failed 
not to use his influcuco for tho advancement of the ovcrswollen importance 
of his house. Three of his brothers were created peers. Archibald, by mar- 
rying with tho heiress of the earl of Moray, succeeded to that title and estate; 
Hugh Douglas was made eaii of Ormonde; and John, lord of Balveny. 

^ Meantime the public tranmiillity wont to wreck on all hands. In the 
midst of this almost universal turmoil we may notice the death of Joan, 
the queen-mother, who hardly obtained permission to die in safety in the 
castle of Dunbar, that of Hailes being stormed and taken for having afforded 
her temporary refuge. Her second husband, the Black Knight of Lome, 
having uttered some words refiecting on the administration of the earl of 
Douglas, saw himself compelled to leave Scotland. His misfortunes con- 
tinued to attend him; the bark on which ho sailed for Prance was taken by a 
Flemish corsair, and ho died shortly after in a species of captivity. 

In the mean time tlie carl of Douglas, who possessed the warlike character 
of his ancestors, defended tho country against its external enemies with better 
success than that with which ho mainlainod domestic tranquillity. The 
borderers, partaking the spirit of tho unsettled times, had broken through 
the truce by incursions on both sides; and the discordant administrations 
of Homy VI and James II, who strongly resembled each other in point of 
cabal and internal dissension, found that tho two countries were at wp, 
even without either government intending it. On the one side, Dumfries 
was burned by young Percy and Robert Oglo; on the other, Lord Balveny, 
the youngest brother of Douglas, gave the town of Alnwick to the flames, 
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To make a deeper impression on the hostile country, the earl of Himting- 
don and Lord Percy crossed the western marches with about fifteen thousuml 
men. They were met by Douglas at the head of a much inferior army, who 
either defeated or compelled them to retire. This foil only animated tho 
English to a stronger effort. They assembled an army amounting to twenty 
thousand men. They crossed the river Sark at low water in 1118, ami found 
themselves in front of the Scottish force, under commaml of Hugh, onrl of 
Ormonde, another brother of the Douglas family. The Scots pressed fui’iously 
forward, and the English gave way. The river Sark, now augmented by the 
returning tide, lay in, the rear of the fugitive army: many were drowned in 
the attempt to cross it. The English army lost three thousand men, and tho 
young Lord Percy and Sir John Pennington were made prisoners. 

The truce was shortly after again renewed, in 1449, by the English : and 
in the treaty on the occasion both parties disowned having been Ibe cause of 
its being broken. About the same period the interest of tho carl of llouglas 
at the Scottish court began to decline. 

Sir William Crichton also began to recover tho king’s confidence, and bis 
proved policy was employed in the honourable commission of roiiowing the 
old alliance with France, and seeking out upon the continent a befitting 
match for the king. The election foil on Mary of Gueldors, with wlvom 
Philip of Burgundy agreed to give 60,000 crowns of gold as tlie jiortion of 
ms kmswoman, who had been educated at his court. The alliaucc with 
Irimce rented, and one \Yith Burgundy was entered into. Tlie success 
ol to William Crichton in this negotiation, and the accoplablo selection of 
his bride, raised the old statesman still higher in James’ favour; and ns he 
acquired the royal confidence, he liad further opporlimitios of instilling into tho 
sovereign s mmcl the rules of policy on which his father, James L had acted, 
with a view of ifaismg the power oi the crown an d depressing the feudal cicatne.ss 
01 the nobility. These instructions were necessarily unfavourable to l)o!)g]n,s, 
A parliament was held at Edinburgh in 1450, providing for tlic restoration 
ot the progr^ses of the justiciary courts, which had been iutevrunlwl, anil 
penalties of rebellion against all persons who should jiresumo 
5 kmg;s subjects, declaring that the whole force 

should be led against thorn if necessary. Sovero laws w(>re 
made against spoilem and marauders, and regulations^ laid down that tho 

FinnJiv o ’With moderate trains, to avoid oppressing the country, 

itoiaify, a statute was passed imposing tho pains of timson on imv wlm 
supply with help or counsel thoso who were traitors to tlii'* Icing’s 

rn fi ** ^ *'^1® king’s person sliould luumen 

whh.h^'hnff^!i^™°' Pf tendency of these laws shows the predominant I'vils 
which had taken root durmg the king’s minority, and the mmoclics bv wS h 
when come to man’s estate, James II proceeded to attempt “o? ^ ' 

THE KING CRUSHES THE OE THE BOUGIjAS 
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to his high family and the memory of his ancestor who fell at Vcrneuil in 
the French service. Even at Eomc the name of Douglas was respected^ and 
the rude magnificence of the earl who bore it attracted attention and regard. 

While Douglas was absent on his pilgrimage his vassals continued to be 
disordei’Iy and insubordinate as before. Symington, the earl's bailiff in Doug- 
las-clale, was cited to answer for the conduct of such malefactors, but con- 
tumaciously refused to obey. Upon this, William Sinclair, earl of Orkney, 
then chancellor of Scotland, was sent to levy distress on the rents and goods 
of the carl of Douglas, to satisfy those who complained of injury from his 
tenants. The chancellor’s mission met with no success, for he was received 
only with resistance and insult, The king, incensed at this coirtumacy 
offered to the highest law-officer in the realm, marched in person into the 
disobedient districts, ravaged Douglas' estates, and took possession of the 
castles of Lochmaberry and Douglas, the last of which he razed to the ground. 

When the evil tidings reached Romo, they struck such alarm into the 
minds of Douglas’ attendants that several relinquished their clepcndeneo 
on the carl and loft him. He himself hastened homewards, and used his 
influence upon such men of consequence as lived in those countries over 
which ho had authority, to compel them, though diametrically contrary to 
law, to oxcculo leagues and bonds, by which they engaged themselves to 
support each other, and to make common cause with the Douglas against 
all mortals besides. Those who declined to comply with Douglas’ pleasure 
in this matter wero sure, more or less directlv, to feel the force of his ven.- 
gcance, which a wide authority over the border countries, filled with strong 
claas of habitual marauders, enabled him to accomplish, without the earl 
himself appearing active in the matter.'* 

By forming the league with the earl of Crawford and other barons, he 
had united against iiis sovereign aJraost one-half of his kingdom. But life 
credulity led him into the same snare which had been fatal to the foianer 
earl. Relying on the king’s promises, who had now attained to the years of 
manhood, and having obtained a safe-conduct under the great seal, he ven- 
tured to moot him in Stirling Castle. James urged him to dissolve that danger- 
ous confederacy into which ho had entered; tne earl obstinately refused. “If 
you will not,”^ said tho enraged monarch, drawing his dagger, “ this shall,’’ 
and stabbed him to tho heart. 

An action so unworthy of a king filled the nation with astonishment and 
with horror. Tlie carl’s vassals ran to arms with the utmost fury, and drag- 
ging the safe-conduct, wliich tho king had granted and violated, at a horse’s 
tail, they marched towards Stirling, burned the town, and threatened to be- 
siege the castle. An accommodation, however, ensued, on what terras is 
not known. But the king’s jealousy, and the new carl's power and resent- 
ment, prevented it from being of long continuance. Both look the field at 
the head of their armies in Mardi, 1455 , and mot near Aborcom. That of the 
earl, composed chiefly of borderers, was far superior to the king’s, both in num- 
ber and in valour; and a single battle must, in all probability, have decided 
whether the house of Stuart or of Douglas was henceforth to possess the 
throne of Scotland. But while his troops impatiently expected the signal to 
engage, the earl ordered them to retire to their camp; ‘ and Sh' James Hamil- 
ton of Cadzow, tlio per, son in whom ho placed the greatest confidence, con- 
vinced of his want of genius to irainovo an opportunity, or of his want of 
courage to seize a crown, deserted him that very night,* 

[' Iluine Brown » notes that this story of Uio mooting of tho two svmies as told by Boece/ 
has no Qontoniporury Biippoxl,] 
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The example was contagious for the cliaracter of Hamilton for jn'udcnco 
and sagacity stood very high. The army of insurgents dissolved like a snow- 
weatli in a sudden thaw. 

^ -r^r <1 



excellent . 

Roslinj under the charge ui wm uiui w 'jnuicy. jji.ui mu Muga uwuur wu« 
shown to him by large grants of forfeited estates, and by the title of lord of 
parliament, which raised first to nobility the great ducal house of Hamilton. 

The earl of Douglas broke up his camp and withdrew with Ids diminished 
squadrons 
lurked as e: 

with sovM'eign power. uai3i/it/ \ji -ixwcxuuAijij wupptui iiJig UA iUlU'l; JSUUU 
surrendered, and of the defenders some principal persons wore put to doatli 
for holding out the place against the king. James II proceeded to march Ids 
army through the west ana south of Scotland, where Ids powerful oj^pononts 
had lately been proprietors of the soil, and loaders, if not tyrants, of the 
people, and with slight resistance reduced all the strong places of the Doug- 
lases to his own authority, Douglas Castle itself, that of Strathaven, and 
that of the Thrieve, were in this manner taken and demolished. 

About the same time, and while the king was making his triumifiiant 
progress, Douglas himself fled into England with a very few attendants. 
His three brothers, Moray, Ormonde, and Balveny, remained on the bordcra 
at the head of the remains of the followers of their family, and maintained 
them by military license. A conflict took place at Arkinholra, near Langlrolm, 
Douglas were totally defeated by border clans, May 1st, 
1465. The earl of Moray was slain; the earl of Ormonde taken prisoner, 
condemned, and executed; and of the brethren of Douglas the lord Balvonv 
alone escaped into England. 

The hiatoiy of this the last of the original branch of the Dougins family 
mnv as well be terminated here. Having during his prosperity maintaiiu'il 
a close mtercoui’se with the house of York, who were then in ijower. DoudaH 
was hospitably received in England. In the year 1483 he, with the duke of 
Albany, then a banished noble like himself, made an incursion into Scotland, 
having vowed they would make their offer on the high altar of LochmabeiTV 
upon Saint Magdalen s day. The west border men rose to roiiol the incuvsion 


: b uwu luiwwei^, mo eavi surrenciorcd himself to him in nrofer- 

ence to others, that, as an old friend, ho might profit by the reward set unon 
his head, Kirkpatock wept to see the extremity to which his old nmsti'r 
was reduced, and offered to sot him at liberty and fly rvith liim into England 
But Douglas, weary of exile, was resigned to his fate. When the aged ttris- 
onei came bef^e the king, James II commanded him to be put into the cloiator 

TT(» n replied, “ He that may no better must bo a monk ’’ 

He assumed the tonsure accordingly, and died, about 1488. 

In^, after an obscure conflict with those who had been so IiUelv im 

the formidable power of the house of Doufflas 
which had so lately measured itself against that of monarchv It eiin 
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etruction. But there was moral justice in the lesson, that a house raised to 
power by the inappreciable services and inllcxible loyalty of the good Lord 
James and his successors should fall by the irregular ambition and treason- 
able practices of its later chiefs.'* 

James did not suffer this favourable interval to pass unimproved; he 
procured the consent of a parliament, called at Edinburgh, to laws more ad- 
vantageous to the prerogative, and more subversive of the privileges of the 
aristocracy, than wore ever obtained by any former or subsequent monarch 
of Scotland. By one of these, not only all the vast possessions of the earl of 
Douglas wore annexed to the ciwn, but all prior and future alienations of 
crown lands were declared to bo void, and the king was empowered to seize 
them at pleasure without any process or form of law, and oblige tho posses- 
sors to refund whatever they had rocoived from them. A dreadful instru- 
ment of oppression in the liand-s of a prineoJ 

Another law prohibited tho wardciiship of the marches to be granted 
hereditarily; re, strained, in several instances, the jurisdiction of that office; 
and extended the authority of the king’s courts. By a third it was enacted 
that no regality or oxcliisivo right of administering ju-stice within a man's 
own lands should bo granted in time to come without the consent of parlia- 
ment; a condition which implied almost an express prohibition. Those nobles 
who already possesised that groat privilege would naturally bo solicitous to 
prevent it from becoming common by being bestowed on many. Those 
who had not^ theinsolvc,s attained it would envy others tho acquisition of 
such a flattering distinction, and both would concur in rejecting the claims 
of now pretenders. 

By a fourth act, all now grants of hereditary offices wore prohibited, and 
those obtained since the death of the last king wore revoked. Each of these 
statutes undermined some of Uio great pillars on which the power of the 
aristocracy rested.* 

LAST TEAES AND DEATH OF JAMES 11 (1469-1400 A.D.) 

Yet, though tho policy of retaining these forfeitures in the crown was 
distinctly scon, it oould not in prudence be hivariably acted upon. The Icing 
had no other means of rewarding the services of tho loyal chiefs who had 
stood by tho crown in tho last struggle than by grants out of the estates of 
the traitors; and tho lands of the Douglas family, largo as they were, were 
inadequate to satisfy the numerous expectants. Tho chief of these was 
tho carl of Angus, a largo and flourishing branch of the Douglas, sprung 
from a second son of the carl of the principal family. The present Angus 
had been a loyalist during his kinsman’s usurpation, which, from the 
difference of the family complexion, led to a popular saying that the 
Red Douglas had put down the Black, Tho earl of Angus was rewarded with 
a grant of Douglas Castle with its valley and domains, of Tanlallou Castle, 
and other large portions of the ancient e,states of tho Douglas family; nn im- 
prudent profusion, it must bo allowed, since it served i,o raise this younger 
branch io a height not much less formidable to the crown than that which 
the original Douglases had attained, Gordon, in tho north, _ was not forgotten ; 
and the southorn chioftaiiis profiting largely by tho forfeituro of the Doug- 
lases, easily obtained gifts of considerable possessions which no one but they 
themselves could have occupied with safety. In a word, if the king dis- 
tinctly saw the policy of enriching tho crown, which the statutes of his reign 
imply, it is as certain he found it impossible to follow the maxim rigidly 
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without restricting the necessary bounty to his adherents. It wa>s no tiine 
to lose men's hearts foi’ lack of liberality; for the ashes of the civil liostility 
were still glowing in the remoter districts of Scotland. 

A war with England was the next object of interest during the active 
reign of James 11, He invaded England in 1459 with six thousand men, 
burned and plundered the country for twenty miles inland, and dostroj^od 
eighteen towers and fortalices. The Scottish army remained on English 
ground six days, without battle being offered, and returned home without 
loss, and with worship and honour. On James' retreat, the duke of York 
and earl Salisbury, with other English nobles, led to the border a body of 
about fom- or five thousand men; but having differed in opinion of the jrlan 
of the campaign, they quarrelled among themselves and retired with di.s- 
grace. The cause of these 'mternal discords in the English camj) })robal)ly 
arose out of the dissensions concerning the red and white rosea, which were 
now engrossmg the nation, The truce with England was prolonged for nine 
years. James, however, seems to have deemed the period favourable for 
recovering .such Scottish possessions as were still hold by the English; acoonl- 
ingiy we find him breaking through the truce, 

It was with this view that the king collected a numerous army, and laid 
siege to Roxburgh, which had now been in possession of the lfngli.sh since 
the captivity of David 11, and, as a military post, was of the groal(!,sL imiior- 
tante, being yeiy strongly situated between the Tweed and Toviot, and not 
far from their confluence, in the most fertile pari of the Scottish froutiev. 
John, the lord of the Isles, appeared in tho royal camp, to atone for former 
errors and treasonable actions in 1451 by zeal on the ju’esont occasion, Janu's 
beieapered the castle on every side. He was proud of his train of cannon, 
ana ot the skill of a French engineer, who could level them so truly as to hit 
withm a fathom of the place he aimed at, which, in these days, was lield 
extraordinary practice. j' , vm 

Unhappily, on Sunday, August 3rd, 1480, standing in the vicinity of a 
gun winch was about to bo discharged, the rude mass, composed of ribs of 
iron hound together by hoops of the same metal, burst asunder, and a frag- 

asunder, and killed liim on the 
t" “ severely wounded on the same ocoa.sion. 

Scotland in the twenty-ninth year of his ago, and the 
twenty-fourth of his reign. His person was strong anil well put together 

all exercises, ifis face wonhl hav? hem; 


Jho- I,r^; If ; I an unfortunate proof, by sul'fer- 

^ surprised into a violation of faith towards Douglas His 
uSw considered this as the act S 

iSJTnri K ^ James clmeucy to Crawford, who, in the words of ilm ehron- 

M small number of persons who suffered for lY'hellHms 

showed iSwage^^^^ f" l‘« 

the period of James^irs^reign The^end during 

ts ri s leign. ihe end of the lumdrcd years’ wav shut hlng- 
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land out of France forever, and consolidated French nationality. In Flor- 
ence the Medici rose to power. In the East Constantinople fell to the Mo- 
hammedans. He notes also a minor parallel to the wars of Lancaster and 
York in the feud of the Stuart ami the Douglas and thinks that lawless as 
Scotland was at this time, it was in no worse slate than England or France." 

James II left three sons: James, his successor; Alexander, duke of Albany, 
and John, who wa.s created earl of Mar; with two daughters, Mary and Mai’- 
garet, of whom we shall have occasion to say more hereafter. 

MAHY of GUELDER8 AND BISHOP KENNEDY IN CONTROL 

The sudden death of James II struck such a damp into the Scottish nobles 
that they wore about to abandon the siege of Roxburgh, and break up their 
camp, when the courage of Mary of Guolders, the widowed queen, reanimated 
their spirits. She arrived in the camp almost immediately after the king’s 
death, and throwing hor.sclf and her son [now about nine years old], their 
infant sovereign, upon Ihe faith of the Scottish lords, conjured them never 
to remove the siege from this ill-fated castle till they had laid it in ruins. 
The nobles caught fire at her exhortations. They crowned their king at the 
neighbouring abbey of Kelso, August 10th, 1460, with such ceremonies of 
homage and royalty as the time admitted, and, pressing tlic siege with double 
vigour, compelled the English garrison to surrender on terms. The castle of 
Roxburgh they levelled to the ground, agreoablv to the policy recommended 
by Robert Bruce. [They also invaded England and destroyed the castle of 
Wark.] 

The queen regent naturally retained a considerable influenco in the gov- 
ernment, and seems to have acted for some time as regent, with the assistance of 
a council of state. Her conduct, however, which was not personally respecta- 
ble, considerably diminished her influence before her death, which took place 
when she was in the full vigour of life. Kennedy, archbishop of Saint An- 
drews, the wise and loyal friend of his father, became the personal guardian 
of the infant king.'* 

Hume Brown*' calls Jamos Kennedy “a name of happy omen in Scottish 
history,” since he had aided Jamos II materially in crushing the Douglas 
family. A recently discovered letter from Kennedy to Louis XI, published 
by Wavrin, * has rc-cstablishcd the statement by Buchanan,”* which Pinker- 
ton,** Tytlor,® and others branded as fables, that after James IPs death 
there rose a bitter feud between Mary of Guelders and Keimcdy over the 
wans of Lancaster and York; and that while Keimcdy favoured Henry VI, 
Mary was so strongly in favour of the house of York that civil war was al- 
most precipitated. Bhc had at first sided with the Lancastrians, the mar- 
riage of her daughter Mary with Prince Edward was broached, and Margaret 
of Anjou and her son Edward wore entertained in Scotland by Mary; but 
the Yorkists brought tlio infucnco of Philip of Burgundy to bear upon Mary, 
who was his niece, and she sot licrsclf in opposition to Kennedy and the 
^Lancastrians. It was even proposed by the carl of Wanvick that Mary 
'should marry the English king Edward IV, who had driven Henry VI to exile 
in Scotland. Edwarcl akso intrigued with the exiled carl of Douglas and with 
John earl of Ros.s and lord of the Isles, and assigned to tho latter and to 
Donald Balloch all the country north of tho Forth, which John at once 
assumed to rule. 

In 1463, however, Douglas was defeated on one of Ins raids, the earl of 
Angus, tho chief Lancastrian supporter, died, and December 1st, 1463, Mary 
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of Guelders also died at the age of about thirty. Tliis threw the power into 
the hands of the Yorkists, and Kennedy became the practical ruler. But lie 
preserved the truce with Edward IV which had been arranged in UC3, and 
renewed it for fourteen years June 3i'd, 1464-, 

Kennedy died, probably in July, 1465. He is rated as one of the groat 
Catholic churcliraen in Scottish history, and Major" said of liiin “Among 
our fellow countrymen I have found none who have done more signal public 
service than this prelate." 

In the vacant place of Kennedy, there now rose a strange alliance of three 
men who made a bond of union February 10th, 1466, for mutual supi)ort in 
all exigencies, and for the control of the king and of patronage. TJioro three 
were the lords Fleming and Kennedy (brother of the bishop), ami Sir Alexan- 
der Boyd (brother of Lord Robert Boyd) . Fleming asked only for the patron- 
age, and any “large thing such as ward, relief, marriage, or office" falling to 
the crown was to be given to him in return for his leaving the young king in 
the pow'er of the other two. 

July 9th, 1466, the confederates kidnapped the king ami took hiin to 
Edinburgh, where a parliament was summoned October 9th, and Boyd wont 
through a farce of bcgghrg the king to confess that his removal from Lin- 
lithgow was at his own wish. The king so declared and appointed Boyd liis 
guardian. The other members of the family now made largo soisuro.s of prop- 
erty, and Lord Robei-t Boyd’s eldest son Thomas was in 1467 matlo carl of 
Ai’ran and married to the kmg’s sister Mary.“ 


THE ACQUISITION OP THE ORKNEY AND SHETLAND IBLANDfi (11(111 A.D.) 

An important acquisition to the Scottish dominions was offected in this 
reign, feeble as it was. The Orkney Islands had as yet remained part of the 
Norwegian dominions, having been seized by that people in the ninth century. 
A large sum of money was due from Scotland to Denmark, being the nj'rom'.s 
of the annual, as it was called, of Norway. This was the annuity of JOO 
marks, due to Norway as the consideration for the cession of Iho Ilob- 
ridea, or Western Isles, settled by the treaty of 1264, eiitorcd into after 
Hakon s defeat at the battle of Largs. James I had obtained some setlli'ment 
respecting this annuity ; but it had been again pei'mittcd to fall into arrears, 
and the amount of the debt had become uncertain. 

Under the influence of Charles VII of France tlioi’o Jiad been nogolttilhiift 
between Denmark and Scotland for the final arrangement of those claim.s 
whicli were renewed in 1468. Boyd, the young earl of Arran, scorns to have 
managed tins treaty with considerable dexterity. It wa.s finally agreed that 
James III should wed Margaret, a daughter of the king of Denmark, whom her 
lather proposed to endow with a portion of 60,000 florins, of which tO.OOO 
only were to be paid in ready money, and for security of the remainder 
ffie slands of Orkney were to be assigned in pledge. In addition to this I feii- 
mark renounced all clami to the arrears of the annuity pnyaldc on account 
of the cession of the Hebrides, winch seem to have boon given up as an ohl 

thf nnn desperate claim. When the tom for mymeul of 

the 10,000 florins amved, Christian of Denmark found iiimsolf so short of 
money that he could only produce the fifth part of the sunUml for Um rest 

archipelago of Shetland was offoved and 

fS islaZ inS acffiif d of mortgage to the whole of 

tnese islands, constituting the ancient Thule, so important to her in every 
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point of view, and which, aa we shall hereafter see, the crow of Denmark was 
never able to redeem. 

While the carl of Arran was negotiating this national treaty, his influeiiee 
with the king was undermined by those courtiers who envied his sudden eleva- 
tion and the preference which James had displayed towards him and his 
family. When the carl arrived in the firth of Forth with the fleet which es- 
corted the Danish princess to the shores where she was to reign, Arran’s 
wife, the princess Mary, came on board to acquaint him that if he landed his 
life would bo in danger. They fled together, therefore ; and the new earl of 
Arran returned to Denmark, to seek refuge from the indignation of his fickle 
prince, for whom he had so lately achieved, in the same kingdom, such im- 
portant negotiations. In the mean time the total ruin of his friends at home 
took place, almost without opposition, and the power of the house of Boyd 
was destroyed as speedily as it arose. It is vain to inquho why a weak prince 
should be as changeable as he was violent in his partialities. 

Sentence of high treason was passed upon the Boyds for their aggression in 
1466, tliough fully pardoned by a subsequent parliament. Sir Alexander 
Boyd suffered death; the lord Boyd escaped to England, whore he died in pov- 
erty. The carl of Arran, who appears by his personal qualities to have merited 
the confidence which tho king had so suddenly withdj’awn, seems to have 
received but a cold welcome in Denmark. The princess Mary was separated 
from him and sent back to Scotland, on the demand, it may be presumed, of her 
royal brother; and her unfortunate husband, after wandering as an exile from 
one country to another, died, it is said, in Flanders. His death, or a divorce 
between him and the princess Mary obtained by the influcixcc of James, gave 
an opportunity for forming a second marriage betwixt the king’s sister and the 
Lord Hamilton,' the heir of a family which had been rising in influence and 
importance over sinco the fiisfc lord of the name so opportunely embraced the 
cause of the king, in the grand struggle of James II with the house of Douglas. 
The princess had a family by both marriages; but Boyd’s son and daughter 
died without heirs; while her son by Hamilton survived, so that in Queen 
Mary’s time their descendant stood first in succession to the crown. 

TIlBATy wmi ENGLAND (WTd A.D.) 

In the parliament of 1469, hckl after the fall of the Boyds, wo see tho good 
sense of tho people of Scotland displayed in an act declaring that every honii- 
cido who flees to sanctuary shall bo taken forth and put to tho judgment of on 
assize; "for to such manslayers of forethought felony," said the statute, “ the 
law will not grant tho immunity of the church.’’ 

The sceptre of France was now swayed by Louis XI, one of the most wise 
of princes and mo.st worthless of men. Ho was aware of the importance of the 
Scottish league to tho safety of Franco, as affording a ready means of annoyance 
against England. Edward IV of England became, on the other hand, sensible 
that it was bettor to acquire, if possible, the goodwill of his northern neigh- 
bours by friendly moans, ancl thus secure his frontier at home. By a treaty 
entered into in 147^, it was agreed, that, in order to promote the mutual 
happiness, honour, and interest of this noble island, called Great Britain, a 
contract of marriage should be executed betwixt tho prince of Scotland and 

[' In Iho union wlilcU lie tliua ofigorly lu'cssod, James little clrenmocl wlmt trouWe lie was 
piopaving for one of Ills dnscondants. From this second inoiTlago sprung that claim of tlio 
IlamlllmiH which was a porinanont source of dietnrbanco tlirougliout the roign of Jlary Stuart. 
■— IIvME Bhown,*’! 
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Cecilia, daughter of the king of England, the former being only two, the lat- 
ter fonv years oltl. A portion of 20,000 marks sterling was to bo paid 
by annual instalments of 2,000 marks, to corameneo with the date of 
the contract. If the prince or princes.? named in the contract should die, 
it was agreed that another of tlie royal family to which the deceased party 
might belong should fill up his or her place in the contract. If such mar- 
riage did not take place, Scodand became bound to repay the sum of money 
advanced in manner aforesaid, under the deduction of 2,600 marks, wliieli 
Edward agreed to abandon as a consideration paid for the friojrdship of 
Scotland at a critical period. By the same treaty the long truce of lifty-fivc 
years wa.s affirmed and secui'ed. 

Edward IV was, however, too impetuous and too necc.ssitous to continno 
long this expensive though secure course of policy. Three years' instalmonts 
of the proposed portion wore paid witli rogiilarity; but Edward in tho course 
of 1478 conceived he stood so well with France as might enable him to dis- 
pense with the expensive friendship of Scotland. 

In the same year in which the treaty of marriage with England was fixed 
upon, the counsellors of James HI resolved to proceed to chock tho power of 
John, lord of the Isles and titular earl oi-Uoss, wliose insubordination again 
had merited chastisement. After* a show of resistance the island lord snh- 
mitted himself [July 15th, 1476], and by an act of parliament was finally d( 5 - 
^ earldom of Ross, winch was annexed inalionalrly to tho cvowii 
with liberty to the kings to convey it as an appanage to their younger sons! 
but to no meaner subject. _ ^ n > 

James III had now attained his twenty-fifth year under circumstances 
w success which had attended no Scottish monarch since Robert Bruno 
His ku^clom was strengthened by the expulsion of the Englisli from Rox- 
bui*gh Gastle and the town of Berwick, as well as by tho acnui.sition of tiin 
Orkney and Shetland islands, the natural dependencies of Scotland. The 
country was relieved of the charge of the Norway annual, a burden it wius 
incapable of discharging, and the increasing conseqvionco of tlio nation was 
manifested by the contending offers of Franco and England for her favour 
and friendship. All these advantages indicate that James had, at tliis period 
of his reign able naimsters, by wliom his counsels were directed. Tlic chief 
of these probably was tlie chancellor, Andrew Stuart, Lord Evanilalo, wliose 
importance was now so great that, in virtue of his office, he look rank next 

L of ESitiuL rf ™ ™ 

had a dislike to the active sports of hunting and the games of chivalry mounloii 
on horseback rarely and rode ill. A consciousness of those ZKS i 
what were the most approved accomplishments of the ago, and a eorlaiii 
shyness which attends a timorous temper, rendered tho kiim alikr* nnm t! *i 
imwillin^ to mingle in the pleasures of his nob fty o r^ 

a "as 
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of his domestic minions was Eommli [or Hommyle], a tailor, not the least 
important in the conclave, if we may judge from the variety and extent of 
the royal wardrobe, of which a voluminous catalogue is preserved. 

JAMES’ ENMITY TO HIS BROTHERS 

The nation with disgust and displeasure saw the king disuse the society 
of the Scottish nobles, and abstain from their counsel, to lavish favours upon 
and be guided by the advice of a few whom the age termed base mechanics. 
In this situation, the public eye was fixed upon James’ younger brothers, 
Alexander, duke of Albany, and John, earl of Mar. These princes were re- 
markable for the royal qualities which the king did not possess. Being natu- 
rally drawn into comparison with tlieir brother, and extolled above him by 
the public voice, James seems to have become jealous of them, even on account 
of their possessing the virtues or endowments which he himself was conscious 
of wanting. It is too consonant with the practice of courts to suppose that 
Mar and Albany were not quiescent under this dishonourable suspicion and 
jealousy. It is probable that they intrigued with tho other discontented 
nobles; with what purpose, or to what extent, cannot now be ascertained. 
Mar was accused of_ having inquired of pretended witches concerning the 
term of tho king’s life; a suspicious subject of inquiry, considering it was 
made by so near a relation; and the progress of Albany’s life shows him 
capable of unscrupulous ambition. 

Tho king, on his part, resorted to diviners and soothsayers to know his 
own future fate; and the answer (probably dictated by the favourite Coch- 
rane) was, that ho should fall by the moans of his nearest of kin. The unhappy 
monarch, with a self-contradiction, one of the many implied in superstition, 
imagined that his brothers were tlie relations indicated by the oraclo; and 
also imagined that his knowledge of thoir intentions might enable him to 
alter the supposed doom of fate. Albany and Mar were suddenly arrested, 
as the king’s .suspicions grow darker and more dangerous; and while the duke 
was confined in tlie castle of Edinburgh, Mar was committed to that of Craig- 
millar, Comscious, probably, that the king possessed matter which might 
afford a pretext to take his life, Albany resolved on his escape. He com- 
municated his scheme to a faithful attendant, by whoso assistance he intoxi- 
cated, or, as some accounts say, murdered the captain of the guard, and then 
attempted to descend from the battlements of the castle by a rope. His 
attendant made the essay first; but the rope being too short, ho fell and broke 
his thigh-bone. Tho dulco, warned by this acciclont, lengthened the rope 
with tliG sheets from liis bod, and made tho perilous descent in safety. He 
transported hi,s faithful attendant on his back to a place of security, then 
was received on board a vessel which lay in tho roads of Leith, and sot sail 
for France, where he met a hospitable reception, and was maintained by tho 
bounty of Louis XI. 

Enraged at tho escape of tho elder of his captives, it would seem that 
James was determined to make secure of Mar, who remained. There occur 
no records to show that the unfortunate prince was subjected to any public 
trial; nor can it bo known, save by conjecture, how far James HI was acces- 
sory to the perpetration of his murder, which was said to be executed by 
blooding the prisoner to death in a bath.' Several persons were at the same 
time condemned and executed for acts of witchcraft, charged as having been 
practised, at Mar’s instance, against tho life of the king. 

[' IIuniG BrowuJc thinks that tlio ofli'l of Mar was not muidorecl, but tliocl In prison.] 

H. W,~VOD, XXI. 0 
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THE nEBElLION OF ALBANY AND THE ENGLISH WAR (W83 A.D,) 

About this time war broke out between tlie two sister countries of Britain, 
after an interval of peace of unusual duration. The blame may have originally 
lain with England, who had violated the articles of the last treaty, in dis- 
continuing the stipulated payment of the princess Ceoilia’s portion ; but the 
incursions of the Scots gave the first signal for actual hostilities. Wise regu- 
lations were laid down by the Scottish parliament [mot at Edinburgli March 
13th, 1482] for garrisoning, with hired soldiers, Berwick, the Hermitage 
castle, and other fortresses ou the border, the exponse to bo (kifrayed from 
the public revenue. If Edward IV, who is discourteously ienuod the roblior 
["the vevare, Edward, callaud himself king of England’'], sliould invade 
Scotland, it was appointed that tlie king should take tho field, and that liio 
whole nobles and commons should live or die with him. Edward TV ou Ids 
part, desirous to obtain an advantage similar to that which luul Ixx'n gaiiuxl 
by Edward I and Edward III, by means of the BaUol’s claim tn tlioSoottiah 
throne, made proposals to the banished duke of Albany that ho should sol 
himself up as a competitor for his brother’s throne. Whatever had been the 
specious virtue of Albany, it was of a kind easily seduced by temjitation, and, 
like Baliol in similar circumstances, he hastened from Erance over to Eng- 
land, agreed to become king of Scotland under the patronage of lOdward,' 
consented to resign the long-disputed quasUoii of tho independouce of hi.s 
country, promised the abandonment of Berwick and other j)luco,s on tho 
border, and uirdevtook to restore to his estate tho banished carl of DougUv.s, 
who was to be a party in the projected inva.sion, Under tliis ngrcomonb, 
which wf^, however kept strictly secret, the celebrated duke of CUouccater. 
afterwards King Richard HI, was detached to the Scottish wars at tho head 
of a considerable army, and Albany accompanied him, 

The Scottish king had in the mean time assembled his army and sot for- 
ward against the enemy. But there existed a spirit of disnlTectlon among 
ins nobihty, which led to an unexpected explosion. Cochrane, the ma.sou, 

the mos able, or at leant tho most bold, of the king’s jfiebcian favoiirilin 
had made so much monev hv nf m.it.r.r. „Ai: , , •’ 


dm-1 TI • 0^ a grovolliiig and degraded spirit—tlio carl- 

extortioner amassed money by indimet means 
of eveiy kmd: and one mode which particularly affocti Qk/ v Uri o 

i /S? I mixing the silver wilh so much clm w!: 

its value. This adulterated coin was called tho 

it wil he so favourite a speculation of his that, having beim told 

It would be one day called in, he answered scornfully "Yes oii the duv f 

The aimy had advanced from the capital as far as Lauder, when tlio 
laud by tUc gyfto^^of te^klng hliUBolf ” Alcxaiidov, king of Sool< 
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nobilityj beginning to feel sensible of their power in a camp consisting chiefly 
of their own soldiers and feudal followers, resolved that they would meet 
together, and consult what measines were to be taken for the reform of tho 
abuses of tho commonwealth, having already in vain represented their griev- 
ances to the king. 

The armed conclave was held in Lauder church, where, in the course of 
their deliberations, Lord Gray reminded them of the fable in which the mice 
arc said to have laid a project for preventing the future ravages of the cat 
by tying a bell around her neck, which might malce thorn aware of her ap- 
proach. “An excellent proposal,” said tho orator, “but which fell unexpect- 
edly to the gi'oundj because none of the mice had courage enough to ftvsten 
the bell on the cat’s nock." “I will bell the cat I” exclaimed Douglas, earl 
of Angus; from which he was over afterwards called by the homely appel- 
lation of Archibald Bell-the-Cat. It was agreed that tho king’s favourites 
should be seized and put to doaUi, and the king himself should be placed 
under some gentle restraint, mitil ho should give satisfactory assurance of 
a change of measures. 

One or two, deemed the most grave of the nobles, undertook to acquaint 
tho king with their purpose; while the others, seizing the minions who were 
the objects of their violenco, caused thorn to bo hanged over the bridge of 
Lauder. Cochrane, when brought to tho place of execution, showed how 
much a palti*j|; lovo of show made part of his character. He made it his suit 
to bo hanged in a silken cord, and offered to supply it from his own pavilion. 
This idle request only taught his stern auditors how to wound his feelings more 
deeply. “Thou shalt die/’ they said, “like a mean slave as thou art,” and 
applied to tho piupose of his execution a halter of horse-hair, as the most 
degrading incans of death which they could invent. This execution was done 
with excessive applause on tho part of the army. All the favourites of the 
weak prince perished, except [the tailor Hommylc, and] a youth called Ramsay 
of Balmain, who clung close to tho king’s person: James begged his life with so 
much earnostnoss, that the peers relented, and granted their sovereign's 
boon, 

Tho consequences of this enterprise arc very puzzling to the historian. 
The Scottish nobility seem to have retired with the cletermination not to oppose 
the English host in arms, expecting, probably, that they would bo able to 
settle some accommodation by means of the duke of Albany. They were as 
yet ignorant of tho disgraceful treaty which he had made with England, and 
hoped to have the advantage of his talents as a regent to direct the weak councils 
of his brother James. In the moan time they subjected the king to a mitigated 
imprisomnont in Edinburgh Castle. Itwould seem that Albany, perceiving the 
Scottish nobles totally indisposed to admit his claim to the kingdom, was 
willing enough to accept tho proposal of becoming lieutenant-general. That 
he might do so with tho better grace Albany and tne duke of Gloucester inter- 
ceded with the Scottish lords for the liberation of the king. The nobles ad- 
dressed the duke of Albany with much I’cspecfe, and agreed to grant whatever 
he desired, acknowledgmg him to be, after James’ children, the nearest of 
blood to the royal family. “But for that person who accompanies you,” 
they continued, in allusion to the English prince, “ we know nothing of him what- 
ever, or by what right ho presumes to talk to us upon our national affairs, and 
will pay no deference to Ms wishes, seeing he is entitled to none,” 

The English, however, gained one important advantage upon this oc- 
casion. Tlie town of Berwick, which had been delivered up to the Scots by 
Henry VI, and possessed by them for nearly twenty yeai’s, was taken, August 
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24th, 1482, by the troops of Richard of Gloucester, and the castic being also 
yielded, this strong fortress and valuable sea-port never afterwards roturuod 
to the dominion of Scotland. In other respects the English sought no national 
advantage by the pacification. 

James was in this manner restored to his liberty, and, eithev from (ioklc- 
ness of temper or profound dissimulation, appeared for a time to bo so much 
attached to Albany, that he could not bo separated from him for a moment. 
The concord of the royal brethren showed itself by some demonstrations 
which would seem strange at the present day, They rode together, on one 
occasion mounted on the same liorae, from tho castic of Edinburgh, along 
the principal street, down to the abbey of Holyrood, to the great joy and (lo~ 
lectation of all good subjects. Every night, also, according to Perrovius,*’ 
the king and Albany partoolc the same bed. 

But this /internal concord, which must havo liad from Iho )){'giiming ibs 
source in a degree of affectation, did not long continue; and the prcdomiiuuit 
di.spo.sition of each prince disconcerted their union. The ambition of Albany 
would havealarmed the fears of a less timorous or sufspicious man than Jame.s. 
It appears too plainly that the dulco resumed his treasonable praetiijp.s witli 
the court of England [in a treaty dated February lith, 1488], aiu\ it would 
seem that his intrigues were discovered, and that the groat(>r part of the S(!o|.- 
tish nobles, incensed at his perfidy, joined in expelling him from Mu' gov(U'n- 
ment. [By a parliament which mot June 27th, 1484] doom of forfeitun? 
was pronomiced against Albany, and he fled to England, having first, a.s the 
last aet of treachery in his power, delivered up lus castle of Duubav to an 
English garrison, and thus, in so far as in him lay, exposed Ihc frontiers of 
which he was the warden. The next year witnessed tho battle of Loch- 
maberry, the ewnt of a foray undertaken by Douglas and Albany into Annan- 

life (july22nd 1485)^ prisoner,' and Albany obliged to fly for his 

Richard III had now begun his brief and precarious reign. A short nego- 
tiation speedily arranged a truce with Scotland. Soptomber 21at, 1484, which 
might have had some endurance if the monarchs who made it had romained 
steady on iherr thrones. But James, when he felt himself uncontrolled in 
nis sovereignty, used it, as his inclinations determined ]iim, in foimding ex- 
pensive establishments for the cultivation of music, and in tho erection of 
cliapels and palaces in a peculiar species of architecture, in rvhicli the Gothic 
style was mingled with an Irnitatlon of the Grecian orders. To meet tho 
expense of these buildings and foundations and to gratify his natural love 
0 Ming trewre, James wtohed and availed himself of ovwy i,,, iii- 

^ -taco "of Jiij'Kj;; 

nf maintam the expenses of a double choir in the royal chapel 

nrinn) nf p 11 ^ rimt puvposc the vcvcnues of the 

*■ powerful families of Homo [ITunio or Ilnomel 

and Hepburn had long accounted this wealthy abbey ihdi own nn oe^^ v 
The king s appropriation of the revenues which they ha/ennskhml as destined' 
o the advantage of their friends and clansmen dispo.scd the XimhiS 
to seek revenge as men who were suffering opprkion 'ffia 

Black PniTalaRCM,” 

wituessiD,^ a touroament iu Pianco in I486.] Albany was killed by accfdeTit wbilo 
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eolitcni spread fast among the southern barons, much influenced by the earl 
of Angus, a nobleman both hated and feared by the king, who could not be 
supposed to have forgotten the manner in which he had acquired his popular 
epithet of Bell-the-Cat. In the vain hope of controlling his discontented 
nobles, the king showed his fears more than his wisdom by prohibiting them 
to appear in court in arms, with the exception of Ramsay, whose life had been 
spared upon his entreaty at the execution of Lauder bridge. James had 
made this young man captain of his guard, and created him a peer, by the 
name of Lord Bothwell, under Avhich title the new favourite had succeeded, 
if not to the whole power, at least to much of the unpopularity of Coehrane, 
whoso fate he had so nearly shared. 

A NEW EEVOI/r ANB THE DEATH OF JAMES HI (1488 A, D.) 

A league was now formed against James, which was daily increased by 
fresh adherents Ull it ended in a reliollioii which could be compared to no 
similar insurrection in Scottish history save that of the Douglas in the pre- 
ceding reign. 

The fate of James III was not yet determined, notwithstanding this pow- 
erful combination. He had on his side the northern barons, and was at least 
as powerful as his father had been at the siege of Aborcorn. But he had not 
his father’s courage, or the sage counsels of Bishop Kennedy. The malcon- 
tents, instead of attending the king’s summons to court, withdrew to tho 
southward, and raised their banners in open insurrection, James, unnerved 
by his fears, repaired to the more northern regions, in which the strength of 
his adherents lay, and by tho assistance of Athol, Crawford, Lindsay of the 
Byres, Iluthvcn, and other powerful chiefs of the oast and north, assembled 
a considerable army. The insurgent lords advanced to tho southern shores of 
the Forth. 

During some indecisive skirmishes, and equally indecisive negotiations, 
the associated nobles contrived to got into their hands tho king’s eldest son, 
the duke of Rothesay, by tho treachery of Shaw of Sauchic, his governor. 
This gave a colour to their enterprise which was of iteelf almost decisive of 
success. They erected the royal standard of Scotland in opposition to its 
monarch, and boldly proclaimed that they wore in arms in behalf of the youth- 
ful prineo, whoso unnatural father intended to pnt him to death and to sell 
tho country to llio English. 

The king retired upon Stirling ; but the faithless Shaw, who had betrayed the 
prince to the rebel lords, completed his treachery by refusing James’ access 
to the castle of that town. In a species of despair the king turned south- 
ward, like a slag brought to bay, with tho purpose of meeting his enemies 
in conflict. The battle took place at Sauchieburn, June 11th, 1488, not far 
from Falkirk, whore Wallace was defeated, and yet nearer to the memorable 
field of Bannockburn, where Bruce triumphed. At tlio first encounter the 
archers of the king's army had some advantage. But the Aunandalo men, 
whoso spoais were of unusual length, charged, according to their custom, with 
loud yells, and bore down the left wing of tho king’s forces, James, who was 
already dispirited from seeing his own banner and his own son brought in 
arms against him, and who remembered the prophecy of the witch, that ho 
should fall by his nearest of kin, on hearing the cries of the border-men 
lo,st courage entirely, and turned Ins horse for flight. [His sword was found 
on the field.] As he fled at a gallop through the hamlet of Milltown, Ms 
charger, a fiery animal, pi'esentod to him on that very morning by Lindsay 
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of the Byres, took fright at the sight of a woman ongngod in drawing water 
at a well, and throw to the ground his timid and inexperienced rider. Tlie 
king was borne into the mill, where ho was so incautious as to proclaim 
his name and quality. The consequence was, that some of the rebels who 
followed the chase entered the hut and stabbed him to the heart.^* 

Though it is in some contradiction with the relations of Buclianau’" and 
Perrerius, r we give tlie story of Lindsay of Pitseottie, retaining in part its 
quamt language and spelling.'* 


pitscottib’s account op the dbatii op .iambs in 

The king fell aff his horse before the mill door of Bannockburno, and so 
was brused with the fall, being heavie in armour, that he foil in auo doadlio 
swoon: And the miller and his wife haled him into the mill, and not knowing 
quhat he was, cast him up in a nook, and covered him with a cloth; while 
at tlie last the kingls host, knawing that he was fled, debated tliemsidvcs 
manfully, and Imowing that they were borderers and thieves that dealt with 
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them, therefore they had the more courage to defend themselves. Nijvoi'- 
tlieiess, they retired and fled in suid ordouv quhill they came to the Tovwood, 
and there debated long time till the night came, and fled away as (luyetlie 
as they might, and part passed to Stirling, But llieir enemies, on the other 
SKie, xollowecl tliGiii verv shn.rnlv. sn TTfrnrt 1 


wvciwaiB lymg lu LUO mill, Ruu ciyoci 11 there was a priest to make his 
confessioun. The miller and his wife hearing hia words, iuquyred of him 
cind wliat was his naiiio. 

nnhappilio: "This day at morne 1 was your king.” 
Tt? lEo^n? clapped her hands, and ran forth and cried for a prirat. 

was ovmmg by; sum says ho was my loi’d Oraye.s 

SE rS ^ tiuhcvc IS the Icii J?” 

Then the miller’s wife took the priest by the hand md led him in at the mill 

[' This priest in Lord Grny’a sorvlco was said to Ijo nnmotl Uorthwlolc,] 
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door, and how soon as the priest saw the king he knew him incontinent, and 
kneillod doun on his knies, and inquired of the king's grace if he might live 
if he had good leech-ment: he answered him he trowed he might, but he 
would have had a priest to talc his aclwycc, and to give him his sacrament. 
TJie priest answered, “That sail I do haistilie" — and pulled out a whinger 
[dirk] and strak him fom or fyve tymes evin to the heart, and syne got him 
on his back and had Jmn away. But no man laiew quhat he did with him, 
nor where he buried him. Nor no trail of the king was gotten a month there- 
after. This battle was fought on the eighth day of June, in the yeir of God 
1488 y[cires. 

This may be an example to all kings that come hereafter, not to fall from 
God, and to ground themselves upon the value sayings and illusiones of devil' 
lis and sorceroris, os this feiblo king did, quhilk pat him in suspitiouu of his 
nobilitie, and to murther and exyll his awiii native brother. For, if he hacl 
used the counsall of his wyse lords and barons, he had not come to sick dis- 
paratioun,nor susi>itione, quhilk he was moved to take be vaine and vicked 
persones, quhilk brought him to a mischievous end. Therefore wc pray all 
godly kings to take example by him, and to fear God, and to use wyse and 
godlic counsall, having respect to their high calling, and to doc justice to all 
men.'^ 

TY'rLBR'S ESTIMATE OF JAMES III 

A body ascortainod to be that of James was afterwards found in the neigh- 
bourhood, and inlovrecl with royal honours beside his queen, in the abbey 
of Cambuskenneth. Thus perished in the prime of life, and the victim of a 
conspiracy headed by his own son, James III of Scotland; a prince whose 
character ajjpears to have been misrepresented and mistaken by writers of 
two very different parlies, and whose real disposition is to be sought for 
neither in the mistaken aspersions of Buchanan,”* nor in the vague and indis- 
criminate panegyric of some later authors. Buchanan, misled by the attaclcs 
of a faction, whose interest it was to paint the monarch whom they had de- 
posed and murdered as weak, unjust, and abandoned to low pleasiuesj has 
exaggerated the ))lcture by his own prejudices and antipathies; other writers, 
amongst whom Aborcromby’’ is the most conspicuous, Iiave, with an equal 
aberration from the truth, roprosonted him as almost faultless. 

That James had any design, similar to that of his able and energetic 
grandfather, of raising the kingly power upon the mins of the nobility, is an 
assertion not only unsupported by authentic testimony, but contradicted 
by the facts which are already before the reader. That he was cruel or tyran- 
nical is an unfounded aspersion, ungraciously proceeding from those who had 
experienced his ropoalcd lenity, and who, in the last fatal scenes of his life, 
abused his ready forgiveness to compass his ruin. That ho murdered his 
brother is an untruth, emanating from the same source, contradicted by 
the highest contemporary evidence, and abandoned by his worst enemies as 
too ridiculous to be stated at a time when they wore anxiously collecting 
every po.s,sibl 0 accusation agaiirst him. Yot it figures in the classical pages 
of Buchanan;”* a very convincing proof of the slight examination which that 
great man was accustomed to bestow upon an^ story which coincided with 
his preconceived opinions, and flattered his prejudices against monarchy. 

Equally unfounded was that imputation, so strongly urged against this 
prince by his insurgent nobles, that he had attempted to accomplish the 
perpetual subjection of the realm to England. _His brother Albany had truly 
clone so; and tho original records of his negotiations, and of his homage sworn 
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to Edward, remain to tliis day, although we in vain look for an account of 
this extraordinary intrigue in the pages of the popular historians. lu this 
attempt to destroy the independence of the kingtlom, it i.s equally certain 
that Albany was supported by a great proportion of the nobility, who now 
rose against the king, and whose names appear in the contciniioravy muni- 
ments of the period; but we in vain look in the pago.s of tho Fachra," or in 
the rolls of Westminster and the Tower, for an atom of evidence to .show that 
James, in his natural anxiety for assistance against a roliollion of liis own 
subjects, had ceased for a moment to treat with Henry VII as an indopciiidont 
sovereign. So far, indeed, from this being the case, wo know that at a tiinn 
when conciliation was necessary, he refused to benefit himself liy sacrificing 
any portion of his kingdom, and insisted on the rc-delivory of Berwick with 
an obstinacy which in all probability disgusted the English nionavch, ivml 
rendered him lukewarm in his support. 

James’ misfortunes, in truth, are to be attributed more to tlio oxtraorili- 
nary circumstances of the tunes in which he lived than to any very marked 
defects in the character or conduct of tho monarcli himself, altiumgli l)olh 
were certainly far from blameless. At this period, in almo.st every kingdom 
in Europe with which Scotland was connoctod, the power of tho great feudal 
nobles and that of the sovereign had boon arrayed in joaloas ami mortal 
hostility against each other. The time appeared to have arrived in wliicli 
both parties seemed convinced that they wero on the very coufiuca of a great 
change, and fcliat the sovereignty of the throne must either sink under the 
superior strength of the greater nobles, or tho tyranny and indcpemleneo of 
tiiese feudal tyrants receive a blow from which it would not bo easy for tlnuu 
to recover. 


In this struggle another remarkable feature is to be diseornod. The nohle.s, 
anxious for a leader, and eager to produce some cotmlcrpoi.so to llio wojgiil 
of the kings name and authority, generally attempted to .sccluco the lioir 
apparent, or some one of the royal family, to favour their dcaigim, bribing 
lum to dethrone his parent or relation by tho promise of placing him iinmo- 
diately upon the vacant throne. 

In the struggle in Scotland, which ended by the death of tho unfortunate 
monarch, it is important to observe, that altliough tlio pretext used liy (lie 
barons was the resistance to royal oppression and the establishment of lil'iorly, 
1 ° ^ people took no .sliaro. 'Ifhov did 

n^ri n*' ^ nobles, whose efforts on this occasion wero entirely .s'elli.sh 
* 1 ® contrary, so far as they were represented by the (<om- 

SS a S /he parliament they joined the pity of the 

^ by wlpm very frequent efforts wore mado to iiitreduoo a 

of justice, and a more constant rc,s])ccl for tho 
iJghts of individuals and the protection of propcrlv. 

fault seoms to Jiave been a devotion to studios and uccoin- 
’‘t-t and warlike ago, were deemed unwoiiliy of hi,s 

37; fS .5 .1 enthuaiast tn music, and took gm/it d(>liaiit in 

irS hTSs toJ of '' l»l«« ;,„1 C,T 

sS iS /iTo « ^ ^ ^ nch and gorgeous dresses, and ready to spend largo 

arste>b 3 skilful and curious^ workers in gohl 

gold chains f artists, their inlaid armour, innsHivn 

The tae .Unt of ftle' 

tho.so ingouioiw 
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artisans into liis palace, where he gave them employment, and took pleasure 
in superintending their labours — an aniusemcnt for which he might have 
pleaded the example of some of the wisest and most popular sovereigns. But 
the barons, for whose rude and unintellectual society the monarch showed 
little predilection, returned the neglect with which they were unwisely treated 
by pouring contempt and ridicule upon the pursuits to which he was devoted. 
Cochrane, the architect, whose genius in an art which, in its higher branches, 
is eminently intellectual, had raised him to favour with the king, was stig- 
matised as a low mason. Rogers, whose musical compositions were fitted 
to refine and improve the barbarous taste of the age, and whose works W'ere 
Jong after higldy ostcemoLJ in Scotland, was ricJicuJcd as a common fiddler 
or buffoon; and other artists, whose talents had been warmly encouraged 
by the sovereign, were treated with the same indignity, It would be absurd, 
however, from the evidence of such interested witnesses, to form our opinion 
of the true character of his favourites, as they have been termed, or of the 
encouragement which they received from the sovereign. To the Scottish 
barons of this age Phidiafj would have been but a marble-cutler, and Apelles 
no bettor than the artisan w'ho stained their oaken wainscot. 

The error of the king lay, not so much in tlie encouragement of ingenuity 
and excellence, as in the indolent neglect of those duties and cares of govern- 
ment, which were in no degree incompatible with his patronage of the fine 
arts. Had he possessed the energy and powerful intellect of his grandfather 
—had he devoted the greater portion of his time to the administration of 
justice, to a friendly intercourse with his feudal nobles, and a strict and watch- 
ful superintendence of their conduct in the offices intrusted to them, ho might 
safely have employed his leisure in any way most agreeable to him. Nothing 
can justify the king’s inattention to the cares of government, and the reck- 
lessness with which ho shut his cars to the complaints and remonstrances of 
his nobility; but that ho was cruel, unjust, or unforgiving — that he was a 
selfish and avaricious voluj^tuary — or that he drew down upon himself, by 
those dark porliom of his cliaraolor, the merited execration and vengeance 
of his nobles, is a representation founded on no authentic evidence, and con- 
tradicted by the uniform history of his reign and of his misfortunes. 

By his queen, Margaret, daughter of Christian, king of Denmark, James 
left a family of three children, all of them sons: James, his successor; a sec- 
ond .son, also named James, created marquis of Ormonde, and who afterwards 
became archbishop of St. Andrews; and John, earl of Mar, who died with- 
out issue. The lung was eminently handsome; his figure was tall, athletic, 
and well-proportioned; his countenance combined intelligence with sweet- 
ness, and his deep brown complexion and black hair resembled the hue 
rather of the warmer climates of tho south than that which we meet in colder 
latitudes. TIis manners wore dignified, but somewhat cold and distant, 
owing to his reserved and secluded habits of life. He was murdered in the 
thirty-fifth year of his ago and the twenty-eighth of his reign." 
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tries. Parliament assembled at Edlnburgli on the 4th of September, 1488. 
After the first preliminaries the persons charged with treason, including all 
who had borne arms on the late king’s side in the field of Stirling, were smn- 
monecl to appear and defend themselves. One great object of these pro- 
ceedings was to throw the blame of the late rebellion/ and especially of the 
king’s death, upon the party who had supported the crown, and, by a strange 
perversion of terms, the men who had supported the reigning raonareli against 
his insurgent subjects were described as rebels and traitors. They were 
accused, singularly enough, of having attempted to bring into the kingdom 
their enemies of England and to reduce the crown of Scotland to a depend- 
ence on that country; and of having advised the late king repeatedly to break 
the agreements which he bad made with his nobles. The earl of Buchan 
made a confession of guilt, and threw himself upon the king’s mercy, in re- 
turn for which he was pardoned and taken into favour, Ramsay, Lord 
Bothwell, the late king’s favourite, who had escaped out of the kingdom, 
failing to appear, was condemned and his estates confiscated. The latter 
were given to the lord Hailes, who was made an earl. By another act^ all 
grants signed by the late king since the 2n(l of February, when the prince 
look the field in arms against his father, wore revoked, because, as it was 
pretended, they] wore made for the assistance of the treasonable faction which 
had been enemies to the realm and to the present king. 

The parliament was prorogued from time to time, holding, in fact, four 
different sessions. An attempt was made to restore order throughout the 
realm, and put an end to the practice of murder and robbery which Uien pre- 
vailed, by dividing the kingdom into districts, each of which was intrusted to 
the care of certain barons, who promised, on their oath, to do their utmost 
to detect and bring to punishment all offenders. Other laws were passed, 
providing for the better administration of justice, for the regulation and im- 
provement of the commerce and coinage of the realm, and for putting a check 
on the praotioe of purchasing at the court of Romo presentations to benefices 
in Scotland. 

TUB NAVAL VICTOBIES OB BIB ANDBBW WOOD (1489-1490 A.D.) 

Some naval successes occurred at this time to throw lustre on the com- 
mencement of the yoimg king’s reign, Sir Andrew Wood, a naval officer 
of great talent and experience, had distinguished himself in several actions 
against the English during the reign of James III, his known faithfulness to 
whom is said to have been a matter of considerable embarrassment to the 
prince and the nobles of his party after their victory at Sauchieburn. Al- 
though ho refused to acknowledge the now government. Sir Andrew was still 
active in the servico of his country, and successfully protected the coasts 
against the piratical attacks of the English cruisers, who, unauthorised by 
their own governmont, took advantage of the domestic troubles in Scotland 
to attack the Scottish merchant and fishing vessels, and oven plundered some 
of the smaller coast towns. 

In the February of the year 1490 a fleet of five English phatica! ships 
entered the Clyde, and not only plundered the merchant ships, but gave 
chase to a vessel belonging to the king, and drove it into Dumbarton, The 
young king, provoked at this insult, again invited Sir Andrew Wood on shore, 

n The rebels votoiUhcmaolyca “Innocont, white, mul free” of all guilt lu llio late king’s 
death,] 
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and appealed to his patriotism, pointing out the danger and (Visgraco incurred 
by the whole nation in thus allowing a few ships to insult their coasts. 

From this moment Wood appears to have given his entire support to the 
young monarch. He undertook at once to attack the pirates, and when the 
courtiers recommended him to provide hhnsclf with a moro numerous (leet, 
he replied with some pride that the two ships Iie^ had — tiro Floiccr and the 
Yellow Carvel — were enough for him. He immediately spread his sails, and 
finding the five English ships at anchor off the town of Dunbar, ho cu])turctl 
them all after a desperate action, and bringing his pri5!e.s into Linth, presented 
their fiive captains to the king. 

Sir Andrew Wood now became a favourite with the king, who began to 
show an extraordinary taste for naval archilcclure. King Henry, tht)ugli 
he was unwilling to break the truce, had been heard to express his wish that 
some one would reduce the pride of the Scottish sailors. Wood had been 
sent, for some purpose or other, to the coast of Flanders, aird an cnlr'i’prising 
merchant of London, named Stephen Bull, determined to inU'rcopt tire 
Scottish commander on his return. Bull fittctl out three good sliijrs, and cast 
anchor beliiiul the May, a small island off tire mouth of lire Forth, wlicro lie 
watched for the return of the two Scottish sliiirs of war. 

The Flower and the Yellow Carvel found themselves unexpectedly in the 


cables. A desperate combat followed, which although it began eaiiv in the 
mornuig, at the approach of night was still undecided. At the return of 
day the trampets were sounded as the signal for renewing the comi)at, mul 
they continued to nght with so much resolution that, unconsci()U.slv, they 
allowed themselves to drift witli the title into the mouth of the Tay. 

Here the shore on each side was soon covered witli crowds of pi'ople 
snouting and gesticulating to encourage their countrymen. Vielory at 
mgth decided m favour of Sir Andrew Wood, who capuivwl the tluv,e Eue- 
lisli vessels, which he carried into Dundee. Thence he jirocoedcd lo court, iind 
presented the English commander to the king. Janies geucrouslv sot ul! 

them back to England, with uii earliest roinou- 
stiance to Kmg Edward on the depredations of his subjects. Wood ro.so 
^ favour, and the king kept him mucth about his person 

hmX” ^ instructor m naval matters, and rewarded him with grunts of 
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August, 1490. Tim victory wa.s the 
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and the overgrown power of the Hepburns, with the overbearing conduct 
of Lord Dinunmond and his sons, who presumed on the influence of Margaret 
Drummond over the king, to commit great disorders, were themes which the 
opponents of the existing government turned to the utmost advantage. The 
king lost no time in proceeding against the northern rebels, and within a very 
short period the revolt was entirely suppressed. 

Most of those engaged in it were pardoned, and the leaders were soon 
afterwards taken into favour. “Thus,” says Buchanan,® “in a short time, 
all parties being reconciled, jocund peace and universal tranquillity ensued; 
and, as if fortune had become handmaid to the king’s virtues, a plentiful 
harvest followed, and a golden season seemed to have arisen after the more 
than iron ago. The king, however, when he had repressed public robberies 
by arms, and other vices by the severities of the laws, lost he should be thought 
to be a severe avenger to others, and too indulgent to himself, in order to 
show openly that his father was put to death against his desire, bound an iron 
chain around his body, to which ho added a link every year during his life.” 

An embasfsy had been sent to France and other courts to seek a bride for 
the youthful monarch. Another embassy was sent to Denmark, to renew 
the fi'icudly relations with that country, in 1492, and the archbishop of St. 
Andrews went to England, and an amicable arrangement was soon after 
made with King Henry for the regulation of the borders and the prolongation 
of the truce [by the Treaty of Coldstream, October, 1488], 

A parliament was held at Edinburgh in the summer of 1493, which was 
occupied with measures of resistance to the encroachments of the court of 
Romo in regard to ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

James determined to consolidate his kingdom by reducing the Highland 
clans to a more regular form of government than any to which they had 
hitherto submitted. To give greater effect to his plans, he made frequent 
visits to the Highlands, and accustomed his subjects in the north to the 
presence of their sovereign. He thus proceeded twice in the year 1490 from 
Perth across the mountains to the head of Loch Rannoch; ho also made two 
visits to the Highlands in 1493, penetrating to Dunstaffnage and Mingarry; 
and in 1494 he thrice visited the Isles. 

Those progresses were attended with the most salutary effects. The wild 
people of the north, unaccustomed to the pageantry of the court, were now 
taught to look witli respect on the crown; nntl the rapidity of the king’s 
movements, the ease with which he penetrated into their mountain wilds, 
the success with which he proceeded against those who resisted, and the 
generosity with which ho rewarded his friends, produced everywhere a ready 
submission to his will The lord of the Isles was the only one whose great 
power encouraged him to offer serious resistance, and he was cited before a 
parliament at Edinburgh in 1493, and having been condemned of high treason, 
was deprived of his possessions, which were forfeited to the crown. 

JAMBS IV SUPPORTS PBRKIN WARBJSCK 

While James was thus restoring order and peace at home, his foreign rela- 
tions were gracliially assuming a more hostile characlor, He knew that Henry 
VII had given his countenance to conspiracies against his crown, and he was 
not unwilling to retaliate by giving his secret support to those who attempted 
to ovei’throw the government then established in England. Mutual suspi- 
cions increased the estrangement between the two princes, until at length, 
when the mysterious conspiracy of Perkin Warbcck led to an open attack on 
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the English monarch, James did not hesitate publicly to give iUiis support. 
It is supposed that the king of Scots had been in the secret of this plot long 
before the hnpostor was brought forward on the stage, and there can bo no 
doubt that he had long been engaged in intimate corrospondonce with the 
duchess of Boi'gundyj tlie inveterate ciieixiy of Henry ^ II, niid tlio chief 

fosterer of Warbeck’s plot. , ^ , , , ... 

When this impostor was in Ireland King James hold o)Jcn communication 
with him, and formally aolcnowlcdged him as duke of Yoikj and when, m 
the November of 1494, the king received mtclligcncc from llandors that the 
pretended prince would visit Scotland, lio made preparations for rocoiving 
him in the most honourable manner. James and iho Scots in gonorai S(^om 
to have hmi perfectly convinced that Warbeek was the person ho protonded 
to be and he was everywhere treated as the duke of York, aiid^ among other 
favours the king gave him in marriage liis cousin, the beautiful Catherino 
Gordon^ a daughter of the earl of Huntley. Ho was allowed to stale his case 
before the king's council, and it was determined that he should bo assisted 
in making war on Ms enemy, the usurper King Henry 

Warbeck agreed to restore Berwick to Scotland when lie was sealed on 


Warbeck s lavour, anci jaincs was uisgusiett wic prciomuu'w nwu niuuucHs 
in his treatment of the recalcitrant populace whom ho hoped to rule. Accord- 
ingly, Janies roturnccl to Scotland anti signed the Truco of Aylon with JCng- 
land, September, 1407, leaving Warbeck to pursue his own vicissitudes till 
their end on the gallows of Tyburn.® 


PEACEPUIi RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND] TIM ICING MA11UIR8 TIM I’KINOEaS 

MARGARET (1490-1C08 A.D.) 

As King James advanced in years he gained in the love of his subjeots 
and of his nobility. The latter, accustomed under two monurclis to bo treated 
with suspicious jealousy, and often with stern hostility, scorn to liav(> iiijoicoil 
in a king whose prejudices were in their favour, and to Itavo boon willing at 
last to remain in tiuncjuilllty. James possessed many qualities which roudovccl 
him popular among his subjects of the middle and inferior classes, (lenortnis 
and open in his manners, and fond of gaiety and mixing with the world, he, 
at the same time, partook in many of the nioro rofinod tastes' of his fatliov. 

The reign of James IV was the golden ago of the old ycottish lik'iuture, 
and boasts of such names as Dunbar and Gawain Dougla.s; but .lames’ 
favourite puimiils were architecture and navigation. He lived in an ago 
when wonderful discoveries of distant lands had drawn the attontion of the 
wise and learned to the sea, and when the princes of Chrislondoiu liegau to 
be more than ever anxious for the pos,session of powerful flools. SoothuKl 
could hardly be said to possess a royal fleet when Iho king asccmlocl the 
throne, yet among her merchants and traders were many able ami oulor- 
pi-ising seamen, among whom wc need only mention 8ir Andrew Wood of 
Largo, Andrew and JMm Barton, Sir Alexander Mathison, and William 
Mernmouth of Leith, These men the king liked to have about his person, 
and under their directions he applied himself with grout ardour to the study 
01 naval anairs. He went out on short experimental voyages; mixed witli 


P aiio SpfuiiBh envoy Aynlti ^ cftllcd JfiiifiGs an oxcGlloiit liintorlati and fi lliiffiilni 
Buchanan makes him out “illiterate after the vico of his 
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the seamen and sailors; encouraged them with rewards and presents, and 
flattered their commanders by visiting tlieni familiarly in their houses. Above 
all things, he paid attention to gunnery, and he not only prided himself on 
his train of artillery, but he practised with it himself. 

King tienry’s policy towards Scotland had been pacific in the extreme, 
and had lieen mot with no unfriendly feeling by James, who was mflueiiced 
by the intervention of Spain. Pedro de Ayala, the Spanish envoy at the 
court of England, had proceeded to Scotland in the year 1497 with a missive 
to King James from his sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, and he soon 
acquired so much influence over the prince to whom he was thus accredited, 
that he was appointed his principal commissionor in the negotiations with 
England, The result of these negotiations was the truce of seven years, 
concluded, as we have seen, at Ayton, on the 30th of September, 1497, and 
it was soon afterwards agreed that this truce should continue during 
tlie lives of the two monarehs, and for a year after the death of the 
survivor, 

Soon afterwards Ayala left Scotland, and James, no longer influenced by 
his counsels, seems to have been less earnest in his pacific negotiations, which 
were interrupted by the cii'cumsta.ncp.s just related. They were now renewed 
with increased confidence, and the English king having sent his vice-admiral, 
Ryder, as ambassador to the Scottish court, the truce was finally signed at 
Stirling on the 20th of July, 1499. 

This important matter being arranged, King Henry sought with a wise 
policy to cement the alliance between the two countries by a now lie. A 
proposal had boon made long before for a marriage between King James and 
King Henry’s oldest daughter, the prince, ss Margaret, which had mot with 
the approbation of the wisest statesmen of both countries; but different cir- 
cumstances, combined with the tender ago of the lady, and James’ attach- 
ment to Margaret Drummond, had interrupted tho negotiations on this sub- 
ject. They were now, however, renewed, and James’ nobles, fearful perhaps 
of tho influence of tho mistress combined with tho king’s impetuous temper, 
warmly rcconiinendod the union. , 

Commissioners on tho part of the two kings hold repoatod meetings and 
consultations, the result of wliich was that the king and the princess were 
botroihod in tho year 1500, although the marriage treaty was not finally 
signed till tho 24l]i of January, 1503. It was stipulated in this treaty, that 
as tho princess Margaret had not yet completed her twelfth year, her father 
should not be obliged to send her to Scotland before tho 1st day of September, 
1603; and witliin fifteen days aftor her arrival there King James was hound 
to espouse her. Tho usual arrangements were made as to the income to be 
settled on tho queen, and the dowry to be paid with her. 

It is supposed that tho slownes.s with which the negotiations had been 
carried on was principally caused by tho opposition of the Drummonds; 
but the influence on which they relied was suddenly broken by a domestic 
tragedy, which, though involved in the deepest mystery, wo can hardly help 
connecting with the jealousy of tho Scottish nobles. While the treaty of 
marriage with England had not yet received the royal signature, and James 
seemed unaccountably backward in giving it, the lady Margaret Drummond 
and her two sisters, Euphemia and Sibylla, who were then at Drummond 
Castle, were suddenly seiaed with illness after a repast, and died in great 
agony, with all tho symptoms of having been poisoned. Tho circumstances 
of their death scorn to have been studiously concealed, and their bodies were 
hastily removed to Dunblane and there buried immediately, without any 
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further inquiry. After this occurrence no further delay appears to have 
taken place in the prepai'ations for the English marriage. 

The chain was now broken with which James had so long been bounds 
and he prepared eagerly for his marriage. At the beginning of August, 
1503, the princess Margaret proceeded to Scotland, in charge of the carl of 
Surrey. She was now fourteen years old, while James had reached his thirty- 
first year. When Margaret reached Newbattlc, only a few miles .short of 
Edinburgh, James himself came to meet her, Wc are told by a contemporary 
writer that the king flew to Newbattle, like a bird that seeks its ])rey, and 
that, entering her chamber, he found her playing at cards. After the first 
familiar salutation, he entertained her by his performance on the clavichord 
and lute. When he departed he leaped on his fine courser without jnitting 
his foot in the stirrup, and set off at full speed, leaving his train far behmd 
him. Perceiving, liowever, that tlic earl of Surrey had come out to greet 
him, he tuimed back and saluted the earl barchend. At his next visit, the 
queen exhibited her musical skill, while ho listened with bonded knee. On 
another occasion, the king came with a retinue of forty hoivso, while, ho rode 
himself on a mule. Everything was clone to show tho ardour of a youthful 
lover, eager to throw himself at the feet of tho mistress of his heart. 

When at length the princess Margaret loft Dalkeith to proceed to the 
capital, James met her half way, mounted on a bay hor.se trap] Kid with gold, 
he and his attendants riding, to use the phrase of the old writer, ns if after a 
hare. When they reached the suburbs of Edinburgh the. jwinecss descended 
from her litter, and mounted upon a pillion behind tho king, and they thus 
rode through the streets of the city to the palace, amid tho acclamation.s of tho 
populace. On the 8th of August the marriage was solonmiscd in tlie abbey 
clmrcb of Holyrood, by the archbishop of St. Andrews. Tho day.s wore pa.ssod 
in tournaments and similar pageantry, In which the king cVislinguishccl liim- 
self by his strength and martial skill. 


THE SCOTCH NAVY] THE CONQUEST OP DON ALP DIIU 

_ The numerous attendance of foreigners at James’ wedding showed the 
ugh respect winch ho had already gained abroad. Indeed, but a few months 
had passed mnee the Scottish kmg had boon enabled to send a strong auxiliarv 
torce to assist the king of Denmark against the revolted Novwi'ginns, in IfiOil 
He was enabled to give effective assistance to his nortliorn ally and kinsman 
by the excellence of his fleet, for the improvement and perfection of wliich 
he never ceased to labour. 

of was one to which he gave the name 

■in which far exceeded in magnitude any that had nre- 

S Europe. The dimensions of this huge voLol 

Tniifhai Pdscottie,^ who tells us that in his days they wore iire.yorved at 
Tulhbaidine, planted m hawthorn, the length and breadth, by the wright 

SUy‘’teT' 

with which wp nvo (.1 li' ceiuui'y, for some rca.son 

fticli we aie unacquainted, his policy towards the Ilighlandors was 
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suddenly changed, and in place of his former moderation, he became op> 
pressive and unjust. He summarily revoked charters which he had granted 
himself, and, having appointed the earl of Argyll his lieutenant, he gave 
him authority to lease out_ nearly the whole lordship of the Isles. The old 
landholders were expelled ignominiously from the possessions of their fore- 
fathers, which were given to enrich the supporters of the king’s policy and 
measures. 

At this time (in 1502) Donald I)hu, the grandson of John lord of the Isles, 
had been shut up a close prisoner in the castle of Inchconnal for forty years, 
and the men of the Isles, who, in spite of the illegitimacy of his birth, looked 
upon hun as the true heir of Ross and Innisgail, determined to sot him at 
liberty, and proclaim him their king. The Mac-Ians of Glencoe led the in- 
surrection, and having surprised the castle of Inchconnal, they carried Donald 
Dhu in triumph to Torquil Maclcod’s castle, in the isle of Lewis. This ex- 
ploit was the signal for a general revolt of the fierce population of these 
districts, who overran Badenoch with fire and sword, and burned the town of 
Inverness. 

James was well aware of the dangerous confederacy which had beenfonned 
in the north, and ho instantly^ called forth the military array of the kingdom. 
The supremo command of this army was afterwaixls intrusted to the earl of 
Arran. All the king’s improvements in ships and artillery were brought to 
bear upon the northerns, and produced a proportionate impression. 

It was now especially that James felt tlie importance of his fleet. A small 
squadron, under yir Andrew Wood and another of his ablest seamen, Robert 
Barton, proceeded to the Isles, and tho king, who was preparing an attack on 
the turbulent clans of Eskdalc and Tcviotdale, accompanied them as far as 
Dumbarton. The rebellion was thus soon appeased, and tho chiefs who had 
supported the crown were rendered still more loyal by liberal grants of the 
confiscated lands. 

In tlie midst of those proceedings, between tho breaking out of this north- 
ern insurrection and the sending of the fleet, James had called a parliament to 
give force to his measures of repression. This parliament met at Edinburgh 
on the eleventh of March, 1504, and proceeded at once to pass a variety of 
acts, the direct object of which was the reformation and civilisation of the 
Highlands. Other steps were takcir by this parliament for facilitating the 
administration of justice throughout the kingdom. It appears that much 
confusion and delay of justice occurred in tho court of the lords of the session, 
from tho great accumulation of cases, for the relief of which a court of daily 
council was appointed, the judges of which wore to be appointed by the king, 
and they were to hold their sittings in Edinburgh. 

An act was passed restricting tho granting of comprehensive pardons, under 
which persons guilty of great crimes had been accustomed to purchase im- 
punity. Various other laws were made at this time for protecting agricul- 
ture, for regulating tho lotting of lands, and for equalising weights and meas- 
ures. It was finally declared that all barons or freeholders, whose annual 
revenue was loss than a hundred marks, might absent themselves from the 
meeting of the three estates, provided they sent their procurators to answer 
for them; but that those whose income exceeded that sum should be obliged 
to attend, a law which affected the constitution of the parliament itself. 

This parliament was followed, as wc have already stated, by the expedi- 
tion against the Highlanders, on his return from which tho king marched with 
his powerful array to punish the borderers for their plundering propensities. 
Ho had first sent a messenger to the English king, requesting his co-operation, 

H. W.— YOL. XXI, V 
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in the task of purging the borders of thieves, who disturbed the poaoo of both 
kingdoms, and accordingly the English warden, Lord Dacre, was ordered to 
repair to James’s headquarters at Lochmaben. This "raid of Eskdale,” as it 
was called, w'as long remembered on the border for the summary justice which 
was executed upon multitudes of turbulent maraudoivs. Scarcely a month 
had passed after this expedition when James found it necessary to make 
another progress in the north, by w'ay of Scone, Porfar, Aberdeen, and Elgin 
as far as Forres, for the purpose of examining the proceedings of the judges 
and seeing personally that the laws wero properly executed, ^ 

The next year a new insurrection broke out iii tlio Islc.s, headed by Tor- 
quil Macleod, with Maclean of Dowart, Macquarrie of XJlva, Mnencil of Jiarra 
and Mackinnon. A fleet under the command of John Barton was again sent 
to the northern seas, and the earl of Huntley was directed to invade the Tsies 
from the north, while the king himself proceeded against them from the south. 
By these vigorous measures the i-obellion was quickly suppressed, an<l in 1500 
the northern hold of Torquil Macleod, the castle of Stornoway in Loavis was 
taken by storm, and the power of its lord entirely dcstroy(ul. Donah I Dhu 
whom the insurgents had proclaimed king of the Isles, escaped to Ireland’ 
where he died. ' 


In this manner the king reduced his whole kingdom to such a stale of 
order and good government, that about a year later ho look what might havo 
been considered a somewhat hazardous method of testing tho obedience of 
nis subjects to the laws. He set out on horseback secretly and aloiu', with 
nothing but his riding cloak cast round him, his hunting knife at his holt 
and six-aud-twenty pounds in his purse for hi,s travelling exponst's Tims 
eauipped, he rode from Stirling to Perth, and thence by Ahordooii nud 
E^in to the shr no of St. Duthoe in Ros.s, 'whore ho heard mnsr T o ki g 
related with pride that through this long and solitary progres.s ho mot will? 
no interruption, and saw nothing but tranquillity; and having made himsidf 
Imown, and assembled the principal nobles and gentry of tho dwtriots through 
Stiriing.^^ passed, he returned with them in a suinjituous progress to 


JAMES COMES IN' CONFLICT WITH IIENIIY VJII 

of tS^CmitLcit ^ r po\i\kn\ nirains 

ims lea to a ceitam degree of estraugemnnt between Scotland and TCnirUind 
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bi'othor-in-law, Henry VIII, he found a prince who was as proud and intem- 
perate as himself; and although mutual congratulations were exchanged 
on his accession to the throne, it was not likely that the amity between them 
would last long imdisturbcd. 

The ocean seems at this time to have been considered a sort of open field, 
on which the ships of one nation did not scruple to attack and plunder those 
of another whenever they thought they could do it with impunity, 

A few years before the time of which we are speaking the Hollanders 
had taken and plundered a small fleet of Scottish merchantmen, and slain 
the crows. This was not considered a subject for diplomatic remonstrance 
between the two countries; but Andrew Barton was sent with a squadron 
to punish the depredators, which he did so effectually that he sent home to 
his king a multitude of hogsheads filled with the heads of the Dutch sailors. 
On another occasion the Bai'tons had been attacked and phmdorcd by the 
Portuguese, upon which King James granted letters of reprisal, which were 
soon carried into effect. 

The Portuguese navy and commerce wore at this time the richest and 
most powerfnl in the world, and tlio Scottish navigators would gain too much 
in such an extensive field of depredation to leave it. At length, in 1507, 
John Barton, the father, was taken in his ship, the Lion, and imprisoned at 
Campvero, in Zealand. This provoked King James to renew and extend the 
letters of reprisal to Barton's sons. The Bartons now seoin for two years to 
have carried on an indiscriminate war with the Portuguese merchant navy, 
and, under cover of this excuse, with those of other nations. It is said that 
these ships, and especially Andrew Barton with the Lion and a smaller vessel, 
watched off the English porta to attack the merchantmen as they entered, 
and captured many and carried them to Scotland as prizes under pretence 
that they were laden with Portuguese goods. 

Two English ships wore sent to watch in the Downs, and attack Andrew 
Barton on his return from a cruise which he was making against the Portu- 
guese; according to some accoimte the expedition was undertaken by order 
of King Henry, who was irritated by the frequent complaints of his merchants; 
according to others, tiro ships were fitted out privately by the earl of Surrey. 
The two ships now sent to intercept Andrew Barton were placed under the 
command of the carl of Surrey’s two sons, tiro lord Thomas Howard and Sir 
Eclwaixl Howard. The two Howards put to sea immediately, and had the 
fortune to fall in with Barton’s two ships, the Lion (one of the largest ships 
in the Scottish navy, and inferior in sizo only to the Great Harry, the largest 
ship of war belonging to England), and an armed bark called the Jmij/ 
Perwin, The latter tried to make her escape, and was closely pursued by Su* 
Edwai’d Howard, wliile the lord Howard engaged with Barton. 

Both parties fought with the utmost obstinacy, and it is said that Barton, 
when ho lay on the deck desperately wounded, still continued to encourage 
his men with his whistle, till he was killed by a cannon-ball. His ship was 
then boarded and captured; the bark was overtaken and soon surrendered, 
and both ships wore carried into the Thames. The vessels were detained as 
lawful prizes, but their crows, after a short imprisonment, were sent home 
to Scotland. 

King James was enraged at the insult offered to his navy, as well as for 
the loss of one of his best ships and the death of a favourite officer, and he 
sent a herald to the court of England to remonstrate and demand redress in 
threatening language. But King Ileni'y condescended to give no other reply 
than that the defeat of pirates ought never to be a matter of dispute among 
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Andrew Barton is placed by the annalists ni August; 1511. 

Another cause of irritation between the two coiinlries occurred about the 
same time; in the revenge of Andrew ICer on the bhigllsli niurd™ of lu.s 
father, Sir Robert Kcr. Engaging warmly in the intore.sts of tho kunr of 
France James watched with anxiety the various leagues and combmations 
which W made for or against him; and when at length in tho beginuing 
of the year 1511 the English monarch joined the Italian league figam.sL Louis, 
James took up earnestly the quarrel of the latter. James was offended at 
the same tune by some attacks of the English on his contiuciiliil allie.s, and 
by Henry’s refusal to deliver to the Scottish queen the jewels which had boon 
bequeathed to her by her father. 

At the beginning of 1512 Henry declared wav against Franco; and soon 
afterwards his ambassador, along with those of Franco, Spain, and tho pom, 
arrived at James's court. James treated Henry’s pacific proposals with cold- 
ness: he spoke with indignation against the league into wliicji ho laid oiilcrod 
against France, and laboured earnestly but in vain to rocoiicilo Louis and tho 


pope. 

It still remained doubtful whether James would phiiigo into war or not. 
He had talked loudly, and had made great preparations, and ho had ahvady 
ordered his naval commanders to look out for English ship.?, but when ho 
had completed, his fleet ho found that ho had spent all his money in iireptwi- 
tions, and that he had none loft for carrying on the war. Offerfl of iiccoiuiiio- 
dation were made on both sides, which ended in James insisting on llenry’H 
abandoning the league against France. 

The two countries could hardly be said to be at peace, for his naval cniii- 
manders had obtained letters of reprisal, and Leith was crowded wilh hlngliHh 
prizes. James at the same time attcinptod to raise up a war agaiuKt tho 
English monarch in Ireland by entering into ncgotiatioii.s with O’Jioiinoll, 
of Ulster, and that ehieftain repaired to the Scottish court in tlio spring of 
1513. He was at the same time encouraged in liw do.sigiiH liy tlio arrival of 
slups from Denmark bringing him a contribution of arms and fiiniminition; 
and La Motto came with a Fieiicli .smradroa kidon with provi.si()ii.H for tins 
fleet, and brought rich presents from King Louis to tho Scottisli aohhw who 
were believed to exercise most influeneo over his mind. 

But Jamc.s was finally decided by one of those incidonl.s which mani- 
fested his weaknc.ss and want of prudence. It appoans that his l)iickwnr(ItU'H.H 
had already alarmed Louis, and his queen, Anno of Brittany, well luvaro of 
his tempeij addressed James in a romantic letter,’ in which she cliiiinod his 
protection as a distressed damsel who was attacked by a Irnilorous niounrch, 
and she smit him a ring from her finger as to her own faitliful kuiglit, accom- 
panied with a present of fourteen thousand crown, s. Tire h’ronch king had 
not calculated without reason on the success of this artful nlviUagmu, for 
from the moment he received the letter James seems to have rc.solvod on 


Mug or ScoUaud, nanieiug him Inr love, showing lum that shoo hud fiUilVrrcil nidilclo nilmtlc 
for h,s mik m rmuce, for the UofemUng of his hmrouT, qnhairfoir shnif l "lei vr'l "lull lu 

iS?4”artDie Bnfl o,1T^^^ slolc niio iiccoflsitiu, thiu Is, llmt, lie wold 
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hostilities; and when soon afterwards intelligence arrived that King Henry 
had landed in Prance, he ordered his army to assemble, and his sliips to put 
to sea. 

THE DISASTROUS WAR WITH ENGLAND, AND JAMES' DEATH ON PLODDEN FIELD 

On both elements James’ proceedings ended most disastrously. His 
fleet was one in which at that clay he might justly take pride. It consisted 
of the Great Michael, already described, with a thirty-oared galley belonging 
to her; of thirteen great ships of war, and of about the same number of smaller 
vessels. This fleet was well provisioned, and carried on board three thousand 
soldiers under the command of the earl of Arran, who, from, his superior 
feudal rank, had the chief command of the fleet as well as the army, James 
embarked in the Great Macfiael, and remamed some days with the fleet, en- 
couraging the seamen. 

When he left, Arran, whose incapacity as a commander was soon obvious, 
instead of obeying the king’s orders, which wore to sail immediately for 
France, proceeded to the coast of Ireland, where he landed his troops and 
stormed the town of Carrickfergus, which was plundered and burned, and 
its inhabitants, without regard to age or sex, treated with the most brutal 
barbarity. After this exploit the earl returned with the fleet to A;;^r to dis- 
po-se of tlic plunder. James was greatly enraged when he heard of the earl 
of Arran’s proceedings, and he immediately sent Sir Andrew Wood to super- 
sede him in the command. Before ho reached the coast Arran had again set 
sail, but all we know of the further history of his fleet is that it did reach 
France, and that at tlie beginning of the next reign a few of the ships returned 
ill a shattered and disahlecl state. It is supposed that tlie Great fliafmel aucl 
most of the other ships were sold for a trifle to the king of France, and that 
they rotted in foreign harbours or were broken up for the timber. 

After the fleet had departed the king employed himself with the utmost 
activity to assemble his army, and although the war was not generally popu- 
lar, James was so much beloved by his subjects that they flocked from all 
parts to his standard, and even the clans from the Highlands and the Isles 
joined their sovereign under their different chiefs. Tho army thus assembled 
amounted at the lowest ostimalo to a hundred thousand men. 

James had already sent a messenger to King Henry, who was in France, 
bearing a letter of recrimination and defiance, in which ho made a long enu- 
meration of injuries, true or imagmary, which ho had experienced from that 
monarch. James' mossonger found tho king of England in his camp before 
Tcrouanne, and when he delivered his letter Henry burst iuto an imgqvern- 
ablc passion. Tho herald replied to this outburst of anger by a denunciation 
of war, 

James showed by no means the same activity in making war that he had 
manifested in preparing for it, and he had to contend with the earnest exhor- 
tations of his queen and of many of ids best counsellors, who deprecated the 
war. ITo seems, however, no longer to have hesitated in his resolution, and 
a first demonstration of hostilities was made by his chamberlain, Lord Home, 
who crossed tho border with a force of eight thousand men, and after plunder- 
ing and laying waste the adjoining districts of England, returned homeward 
with his booty. But with an extraordinary neglect of military precautions 
he forgot to push on his picquets, and at a pass called Broomhousc was 
ohargeil furiously by Bulmer’s cavalry, and so entirely defeated that the 
lord Home fled for his life, leaving his banner on the field, and his brother, 
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8it Geoi'ce Horae, a prisoner in the lianas o! the victOTB. The Scots lost on 
to oSSbtt five Imdrad rann slain awl birr humlrqd takeu ]insoucra. ^ 
iS James, deeply mortified at tlio result of tbs nmvsuin, dclomimed 
iraSt ly to raareh rate ihigland at the head of Ins array au< ivipo oil 1«) 
SSfof Wnc's defeat. This fatal detcrmmaUoii was eaniost y comhaUH 
l>v tlift aueeii and those who were in favour of peace, and luiaidc to ii ulvo 
aav imraession on bis obstinate temper, they sowii to have made aiuitleuipt 
to work upon his superstitious fcelingB. The king had suraraoned hiH array 
to assemble at Edinburgh, and while they were there voicc.s wore heuul at 
tlie dead hour of midnight, at the market cross of Edralnugh, where cuta- 
tiona were usually made, summoning tlic king and the chief letwici'K of tho 
ai'rny to appe^ir wUhin sixty diiys at tlio bar ol tbo ua 

left Linlithgow to place himself at the head of his troops, .lames attovuU't.1 
as usual the service of vespers in the church of bt. Michael. 

Suddenly an old man, baroheadod and of vonorablo appwwuuco, was mni 
to ell tei‘ the church and approaoh liim. Ills hair, whleh wiw of a bright 
golden colour, flowed over his shoulders, hut it was Ihhdy scatUu’ed over 
his smooth, bald forehead. Ho was clad in a long robe of hUto, girt aiiout the 
middle with a linen girdle. The crowd itrndo way mspcctfully us Lho atmugev 
approached, and proceeding directly to the king, ho louncd ovm' the e.luur 
where he was kneeling, and addressed him in a solcnm and dwUiivt vniw'.'"" 1 
am sent to warn thee against proecodiug in thy prosont nudevlaking, which 
admonition If thou neglect it will not faro well either with thee or with Him) 
who accompany thee; I am also ordered to warn thee to hovvaro of liuuiUarity 
with women, for if thou do otherwise, it will occasion thji dcstnicUou and 
disgrace." The speaker then •withdrew in the aimo myslofious mannev, and 
■when, as soon as the service was ended, James ordoi'cd him to ho. brought 
into his presence, he was not to be fo'und, nor oonld anybody lull Imw li(‘ 
had vanished. Buchanan® received the account of tins incident fvoin Hir 
David Lindsay of the Mount, who was standing by the king’s cliuir at the 
time of the oeeueteuee. 


If this apparition caused any misgivings in the royal mind i.hcy wore 
quickly dissipated when he arrived at Edinburgh and {oiuid hiinsolf at (lio 
head of one of the most numerous and bost-cqnippod annim Huit a Meoltish 
inonarch had ever led into the field. His krao train of iirUllci'y w«k at tlmt 
time remarkable. With his array, after liaving passed it in review iu (he. 
neighbourhood of Edlnhurgli, he marched, apparently with no dolitiflo pluu 
of operations, and entering England on the 22nd of August, i)ivciuu\u)d on 
the bailies of the river Till, one of the tributaries to the Tweed, at a \)!iwi('. 
called Twlselhaugh. He remahied here two days, aral o)i tlio 2itii of August 
issued a proclamation promising that the heirs of all who fell in the \iVM'Ut 
campaign should inherit without payment of the usual feudal iinm. 

The next few days were sprat in exploits unworthy to occupy the, tiino 
of a splendid array like that which James had brouglit into tlui country of 
his enemy. He first marched down the Tweed, and hwesled the eiiHllo of 
Horham, which held out for a week. He then rotvirnod up the river aud 
besieged and took the castle of Wark. He then mlvauccd a fow uiilea and 
took and destroyed the small fortresses of Btal and Ford, the laltor Imlongiug 
to Sir Wilhftin Heron, who was still bis prisoner in Scotland, Much im'oimm 
xniae wo^vn away in ttose unpi'ojfi table nnclovlakinfv^; but tbia wufi nut 
t It • p r capture of Ford tlie Lady Heron, a beautiful but aviXnl wunuvu, 
leil mto James bands, and [it is said] be becamn deeply euammu^(Mi, and 
that she used her mflueiice ovev his affections to cause slill furilior dolayw, 
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while ehe kept up a secret correspondence with tho English leaders. Time 
was thus given to the latter to concentrate their forces and march against 
the invaders.'* 

The English, under the earl of Surrey, met the Scotch, at the fatal hill of 
Flodden, September 9th, 1513, where, as described at lengtli in our history 
of England, the Scottish army was overpowered after having apparently 
gained the day.“ 

No one thought of abandoning the king who with useless valour fought 
amidst the foremost in tho conflict. Night at last separated the combatants; 
and the Scottish, like a wounded warrior, whom his courage sustains so long 
as the conflict lasts, hut who faints with loss of blood when it is ended, became 
sensible of the extent of their loss, and melted in noiseless retreat from the 
field of battle in which the king and his nobles had perished. 

There lay slain on the fatal field of Flodden twelve Scottish earls, thirteen 
lords, and five eldest sons of peers — fifty chiefs, knights, and men of eminence, 
and about ten thousand common men. Scotland hod sustained defeats in 
wliich the loss had been numerically greater, but never one in which the 
number of the nobles slain bore such a proportion to those of tho inferior rank. 
The cause was partly tho unusual obstinacy of the long defence, partly that 
when the common people began, as already mentioned, to desert their stand- 
ards, the nobility pd gentiy wore dotorrecl by shame and a sense of honour 
from following their example. 

The Scots historians long contested the fact that James IV fell in the 
field of Flodden, and denied that the body which the English exhibited as 
the corpse of that unhappy king was in reality that of their sovereign. Some 
supposed that haying escaped from the slaughter, James had gone to the 
Holy Land as a pilgrim to appease the resentment of heaven, whicli he con- 
ceived had sent his last misfortune in vengeance for his accession to his 
father's doatii. But there is no doubt in the present day that the body of 
James was found and carried to Berwick by the lord Dacre, to whom the 
king must have been personally well known. It was afterwards interred in 
the monastery of Sheen or Richmond. The corpse was pierced with two 
arrows and had received the mortal wound from a bill or hattlc-axe. This 
amiable but UHated monarch left two lawful children, James, his successor, 
and Alexander, a posthumous infant, who did not live two years. James IV 
was tho only Scottish king that foil in battle with tho English since the defeat 
and death of Malcolm III near Alnwick. He fell in his forty-first year, after 
he had reigned twenty-six years.*' 

SCOTTISH rBUIJALISM 

In turning our inquiries to the progress and improvement of the Scots 
during this period, wo still find our materials both scanty and obscure. The 
Scottish kings were not absolute sovereigns, as in other counkies of Europe, 
but of limited power and authority; and it depended upon their own indi- 
vidual energies whether that littlo might not bo reduced to an absolute non- 
entity. Honce the difficulty of understanding the form of government that 
prevailed in Scotland as compared with that of England. 

If the Scottish king Avas brave and active, he could only maintain his regal 
superiority by availing himself of the mutual jealousies of his nobles, and 
arming the one half against ilio otlior; but if, on tho other hand, he was weak 
or facile, he generally sank into their tool and reigned by their sufferance. 
All this is evident in the history of Robert Bnico, as contrasted with that of 
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Robert III; or of James I and James 11 with that of JaniOfi 10. In ciUior 
casQ> it was a contiiuial struggle for sujicriority hfitweoi king and iiolik's^ 
where the latter elaimect an independence ahnost equal to jii.s f)wn. In tlio 
case of these sovereigns, also, wc find nothing of that divinity tluU I)etlg(i.s n 
king/ by which his j»l’son is invested vvilJi siicli sacredniw as to i'x<nn))t it 
from violence, and his authority with such abstract right that to rcHi.st it ia 
sinful, as well as nnconstitutionaly 

As Laing^* says: "The Scots wore seldom disUuguyiod foi- loyalty," 
And Brodiei^ writes: "The little respect paid to I’oyalty is consi>icu«ii,s in every 
page of Scottish history," Wilkes expressed hinrsclf in the Iloust' of Ooni- 
inons; "SootlaiKl seems. Indeed, the natural foyer of robcllioii, as It'gypt of 
the plague," And Nimmo '' said : " Never was any race of monarohs morn un- 
fortunate than the Scottish, Tholr reigns wore generally Uu'bulcut and dis- 
astrous, and their own end often tragical." 

On the contrary, when a vassal rebelled he had only to send hiilnrs to 
his sovereign renouncing all further allegiance and bidding him dolianoti, in 
which ease he was no longer a traitor but an open enemy, and might ('V(Uj slay 
the king should the opportunity bo within bis reach. Buch waa Ibn lu'Rimu'nfc 
of Sir Robert Graham, a man wolt vorsnd in the laws of Beol laiul, wlu>n ho wn.s 
placed upon his trial for the assassination of .Taino,s I, By Icllors under i»is 
hand he liad disclaimed the king’s autliority and proclaimed hiuiself (.he 
mortal enemy of James, upon whom ho would inflict his worst; and after tl\is 
he thought himself justified in striking down the king oven within the. Kiuuvd 
pteeumta of a monastery. His judges might thoroforc slay him in v<>iurn, 
now that the opportunity was theirs; but to torture him as wc'll iiH put him In 
deaUr was a stretoL oi tyranny whteh the law of Scotland could u<>t jvwtify, 
These rcstricttons upon the regal authority lend us to a consideralioj) of 
that feudahsm by which they were imposed. In Rnglaiul Urn mdulUy ck- 
tablished over the country by William worn Norman conqiK!wr.s udmM! jiiiul.H 
and privileges Were the rewards of violence and oppression; and Uu' ueoplo 
who contmuKl to regard them as stmngcrs and a.s eueiui®, Hioi;gJi t tliorih 
selves entitled to recover their own lost rights as soon ns tliey wm- Hiroim 
enough for the pmpose. Hence the jealousy with vvliich the ikmiish nnhilitv 
were watched by the commons, and the facility with wliicli au MndtsU hov- 
ereigii could pull these temporary tyrants down when ho adonU'd tlu' wki 
policy of making himself strong in the affections of the lio E ' 

Teeter as well as the origin of Scottish foudaliHjipwii.s dilTormit 
The fo mdeu-s of its noble families, althougli for tlm most part Nonmm« «i." , 
had entered the coimtiy iiot as conquerors, but i'cfugPO,s or nnikioidcnls and 
distinctfon which was duo to tlufir ijmivry, niiliiary 
sk^and superior civilisation, They thus became Scotland’s lurst wnmscllom 
m war, and the lands and lionouns whicJi fljt'y won in Dm 
'voro the willing awards ol a grliulul lSig 
1 p . In this way they became not the lordly oppro.wor,s, but the fathom mid 

be eoiiaiaetfid as mote than suricri'TS*'''" cnuUl wiutij 

oDuen (letlu'onea, and slain, at the iilwswa of a. 

tlieScottiali moDarch uoaaesaed the love and aUoelff/W ** ''‘Ul wUicn 

cons teablawoieht In tt.o aaUo™ cm«S . Kn Uecra l,o {tei.omllv alhuvoil 
trie degree of personal eatinmiion in whS «„ 

ooea and Anally deposed and murdered bv tlio' sanm iLs . ^ 1'/'® ”'tn!altHl|y Iniprlrt- 

same Mi who loved hoiinurn;? ^ ^ ^ UOliUi^ ({n noiwu inwUxiiODW 

tion that they followed lihn aMiiiat thtar own ndlli audi davo- 

in which with the ftowei- of UlfitinyL ^ 
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protectors of tlieir Scottish vassals, and the feeling of devotedness towards their 
feudal superiors became in the hearts of the latter a downright national char- 
acteristic. Possessed of such power and surrounded by such adherents, it 
was no wonder if, in process of time, these nobles became envious of the regal 
authority and sought to repress it. T?his was all the more natural, as the Scot- 
tish kings, whether of the Bruce or Stuart line, had originally been nothing 
more than Norman nobles like themselves, and had been elevated to the 
throne by a lucky combination of chances. Hence the power of the Scottish 
nobility, and their readiness to turn it against the sovereign; so that while 
England had only one Leicester, and one Hotspur, and one Warwick, Scotland 
had a hundred. 

Ill a coiuitry by nature so sterile, and among a people so incessantly oc- 
cupied cither with intestine wars or English invasions, the arts of agriculture 
were not likely to bo well understood or even greatly cared for. A feudal lord 
who wished to increase his followers had only to subdivide his barren acres into 
roods, and the families so located had neither the means nor the stimulus to 
turn such miserable strips into regular, w^ell-cultivated farms. Besides, with 
even more ample means the Scottish agriculturist had little inducement to 
plough or sow when he know not by what hand the harvest might be gathered. 
When an English army crossed the border it generally drove into the heart of 
the kingdom, eating whatever produce it could find, and destroying what it 
could not use; and when the peasants returned after the invasion was over 
they found nothing but wasted fields and empty larders. Their only hope 
of present subsistence in this case arose from a countci’-foray into England, 
with which they generally requited every inroad of the enemy, and thus they 
contrived to indemnify themselves for their losses among the rich corn-fields 
and fat pastures of Cumberland and Northumberland. 

Added to tliese evils by which agriculUn-al inchietry was checked may be 
mentioned the tenures upon which farms were generally held, where the leases 
only lasted from year to year, so that the occupant might be displaced upon a 
very short notice. The rent, loo, was commonly paid by military service; and 
thus while the farmer was almost coutuiually in harness under the banner of 
his lord, his fields were left to the cultivation of women, children, and villains, 
as villainage was still continued in Scotland after it had ceased in England. 
All these causes not only servo to explain the very defective slate of Scottish 
agriculture, but might make us wonder how such a numerous population could 
have boon supported, did we not call to mind how heavily the whole English 
border was taxed by the hungry stomachs of their northern antagonists. 

Pasturage rather than tillage, indeed, formed the main dependence of the 
Scots, as this required little labour, while the cattle, in the event of an inroad, 
could be driven to the hills and fastnesses. But if the miseries of famine 
wore so destructive in England, with all its industry and abundance, wc may 
conceive what such visitations wore in Scotland, whose inhabitants even at 
the best were generally confined to scanty rations. Conscious of the prevalent 
national defect and anxious to assimilate his native country to the improved 
state of England, James I endeavoured to amend its agriculture, but this, too, 
was by act of parliament, for which his subjects little caved. By this act every 
farmer liaving a plough and eight oxen was required to sow annually a firlot 
of wheat, half a firlot of pease, and forty beans, under a penal tj'^ of ten shillings; 
and every baron to sow a like quantity upon his own ground, under a for- 
feiture of four times the sum. 

Besides destroying peaceful industry by converting the peasantry into 
soldiers the wars with England created more than one class of society, by 
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which the progress of Scottish civilisation was heavily rolaviled. And lirst 
of these we should mention the moss-troopers, men who lived ui)QU the border 
and were therefore exposed to the first brunt of every onset. As they were 
thus the outposts of a hostile encampment they werc^ by birth, n('(U'.ssi(.y, 
habit, and inclination, soldiers and nothing ol.se; nion who Uvetl by lOiig- 
lish plvmder and generally died upon an English gallows, if they woro not so 
fortunate as to die in harness and upon the battle-field. Hoiuetime.s, tdvso, 
when English plunder was not so abundant or .so easily reached, they bcdook 
themselves to what they modestly called "a little shifting for l.heir living,” 
and robbed the pasturages or granaries of their own inland coutil.ryuK'ii as 
readily as those of the Southrons, of whom they wore the born mid Hworn 
enemies. 

But besides these moss-troopers, who were amenable to the border laws 
and subject to the rule of the border wardens, there avere the broken clans com- 
posed of communities settled upon those portions of the border usimUy calleil 
Debatable land. These men, who had lo.st thoir feudal lonls as >Yeli as Ihi'ir 
native homes, and been driven hither and thither by tUo coutiuuid shifting 
of the boundary line between the two kingdoms, atlcngtli came to mgartl Imth 
natural enemies, and robbed either hidiscriiiiinately, wliilo i(. was 
difficult to follow them into their fastnesses, or drive thoiu from their strong- 
holds. ^ 


A less fomidable, but equally pernicioue class, whom (he wars with J'lng- 
land tended to create, were_ the sturdy beggars, otliorwiso culled '‘H()im(!r.s” 
or gaberliuizics,” who multiplied in Scotland to an incredible oxlisit. Tlicso 
too, were not exclusively composed of the lowest of society; on tlu' conlrarv' 
many of them either wove, or pretended to bo, men of gentle birth, HllJuniirl! 
impoverished in their circumstances; and upon Uve strength of Uuhr lumoiu- 
they pursued llieir humble vocation, not in rags and with a nileouH 
whine, but with horses, hawks, and aUendants, so that whw-e thiw eonhl n >(, 

A'k T“ “ ° WslMoumii»e name, limy wm , 

eiiforceitby Storm or onslaught. > ^ 'j- 'vui, jum, lo 

® iaokdaws, however, were often dotectocl, stripped of tlu'ir borrowed 

L liospitulity whiidi w(S 

lio one to pass the door ns wll aq i.hni. 


sufe! howevSJk sVSfiy SpSod SJto ^ 
ments that it may be dismited with a briS ice ^ 

of chivalry among them were of the ,/t’ 'K '“‘< 1 ‘'tisfoms 

England but over Bm™e midV^^^ ”i 

as England or Europe could seldnm imw ^ P^^'tucod .sucli stalwai’t ktiight.4 
however, of toiumSrZit c^TsS 
.»opk .„d .heir oomuuf o«p,.li„„ m Urn SiL‘ V * 
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knights, when summoned to the trial, could back a war-horse and couch a 
lance as skilfully as the best. 

One favourite weapon of these champions was the axe, which, notwith- 
standing its unwielcliness, they could handle, according to Froissart, with 
wonderful dexterity, and deal with it such strokes that, according to the 
great chronicler’s favourite phrase, “it was a pleasure to behold them,” Of 
tiiis, indeed, the encounter of Bruce at Bannockburn with Be Bohun was a 
sufficient testimony. While tournaments were seldom held in Scotland, 
single combats, either judicial or from private feud, were of almost constant 
occurrence and were fought out on horseback with the lance or on foot with 
the two-handed sword, or axe and dagger. 

As in the wars between the English and Scots the former were generally 
the assailants, their favourite weapon, the longbow, was well fitted for such 
a purpose; while the Scots, who stood ou the clcfensw, and generally fought 
on. foot, preferred the spear eighteen feet in length with which they stood 
shoulder to shoulder, presenting such a bristly array that neither cavalry 
could easily break through thoir ranks, nor infantry reach them. This was 
well when matters came to a close hand-to-hand engagement in which the 
Scots were generally the victors; but when the English, on the other hand, 
depended upon their archery and contented themselves with a d^tant fight, 
it was then 

“Alas, alas for Scotland 
Wlien England’s mrows fly I ’’ 

It was singular that the Scots profited so little by the lesson which Bruce gave 
them at Bannockburn when he let loose among the English archers a small 
body of mounted men-at-arms who quickly cut them down or drove them 
back upon the main army; and thus thoir defeats were generally caused by 
those fatal shafts to which their serried ranks offered an easy and unresisting 
mark,' 

Tire Scots, indeed, were not wholly without archers; but these were gen- 
erally Highlanders or IslosmciijWhom the Lowlanders heartily hated; and their 
bows of four feet long, where the string was only drawn to the breast, could 
not send an arrow with the same distant range ana deadly force that were given 
to the "cloth-yard shaft,” The Scottish kings, especially James I and James 
II, anxious to make their subjects a full match in every kind of conflict to 
their enemies, endeavoured to introduce among thorn the longbow and the 
careful apprenticeship which it required, and accordingly tho popular out-door 
sports were prohibited. Every male above the age of twelve was to practise 
archery, and butts were to bo Greeted at every village church at which every 
man was to .shoot at least six arrows each holiday, while the defaulter was to 
forfeit two-ponco as drink-money to those who gave regular attendance. But 
the Scots, still more impatient of such eoorcion than their rivals had ever 
boen, chose rather to be shot with English arrows than learn to requite 
them, and accordingly the spear of six oils long which needed little beyond a 
stout heart and steady hand continued to be the favourite and national 
weapon, until, like the English bow, it was superseded by hagbut, arquebuse, 
and matchlock, and bettor still, by tho bayonet. 

As war was of necessity so mucli the occupation of the Scots, the waHaws 
were sufficiently numerous. Those chiefly regarded border inroads and the 

[' TliG fliipei'iorlty of t]io English in arclicry cniinot ho botlei' exprcgsefl than hy the Soot- 
tiah proverb, ihiit encli eouthorn arohor boro at hln belt tho lives of twcuty-fonr SeolSj 
being the number of arrows with which ho was usually supplioch— S cott, e] 
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division of plunder— matters, as we have seen, of paramount imporlunoo in 
the military operations of the country, As invasions also from Englaucl wore 
so frequent and sudden the system of war-signals in Scotland was brought even 
at an early period to a con.sklerable state of improvement. The laws of jauws 
TT in this TRsnfifit WM'R well suited tn the ro.auireniniit. All the fords and jaiH- 


IT 

of the coming enemy, i-iviii iiumc vjiiotiu, mu jiuau;,'?!, jjuiui., iiuchu siguuis 
were taken up and transmitted to lidgorton; from Edgorlon they ]mssed to 
Soutra Edge, and thence to Dunbar, Haddington, Dalkeith, Edinburgh, 
and the Lothians, so that in a few hours tlio most populous dtstricts could be 
warned and in readiness over the whole kingdom. 

The military miister, from a band to a numerous army, according to tlio 
nature of the warning, could be eflectocl with almo.st equal promjitiUuli^, a.s 
every peasant ivas a trained soldier, bound to repair to the banner of his fi'.udal 
landlord, and more or less completely armed, according to tlio amount of laiiil 
he held in fee. All these points were minutely specified by huvs, which ^V(>r(! 
as familiar as household words, and every man know liis jihusc and duly 
however sudden might be the summons. Tlio campaign, liowcivor, ^Vl^s 
necessarily a .short one, as each soldier carried his own jiroviKions, and those 
only for forty days at the utmost; and hence the impatlonco of tlic iMcdttisli 
armies to decide the contest at once and by a pitcliod battle, although agiun.sl 
more numerous and better-armed antagonists, 

The case, however, was different when the war was carried into ICnglaud, 
for there the Scottish soldier s little bag of oatmeal could be reiilaeed from 
the well-stored giviiels and abundant stalls of tho south with richer lave/ 
m winch he revelled with a zest for which his previous sliort coniinoiiH liml 
ful y prepared him. When the English viands were thus found, (ho iiigc- 
nuity of military Scottish cookery was by no means wanting, for (ho bul- 
lock s hide supplied not only a regimental caldron for boiling llio (mrea.ss. 
but shoes for the marr^, while the auinial’s horns sulHcocl for trumpoirt to 
cheer invaders on the way or sound to the onset. 

A Doug as was usually accompanied by twelve liimdrcd followciw orm- 
hsedin battle and armed to the teeth, while the trains of tlio chief noliilitv 
mferior. This wa.s all the more necessary when cacli Imd a 
scoie of oir hiyrands, and might have as many oncounlovH in a iminu'v 

habitations fm.l 

among the noblest was so rude and uneomfortable, notwithstnn ii,j Uio ox 
ternal pomp and glitter of feudal authority with which limy Sc 

ssssssisss 

erM with straw or tuvS ; while Ihm^ nf ng a-top, niul (sov- 

no door but a cow^s hide susnenciod jitUo heritor, aiul luul 

houses were generally built of wood ]ynf if y Ah for Um) iownn, tlio 

This willfufficaire^ ca4c of - linf ? 
mg indicated in Scotlaml previous to tho Xteoi// ° domostio arcliitcoturo lic- 
of strong castles that eitlmr defied evew ^ century except m the vuin.s 
the trouble of demolition. From flie boKlor^tefl' ^ 1 toughl not worth 
of buildiog . costly ediflcc which „ single ho„,. 
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feud might level to the ground. That neither the will nor the abilityj how- 
ever, was wanting, was sufficiently attested by the stately cathedrals and 
monasteries that towered above the huts of their builders, and upon which 
all the resources of architecture were expended in the hope that their sacred- 
ness would be respected by a Christian foe. But the feeling of the Macedonian 
conqueror was wanting, and therefore, while temple and tower went to the 
ground, the “house of Pindarus” would not have been spared. The noble 
ruins of Kelso, Jedburgh, Melrose, and Dryburgh abbeys are melancholy 
monuments of what Scotland might have achieved in architectui’e, had not 
the battle for national independence occurred to task all her energies as well 
as exhaust all her resources. 


THE UNIVEE8ITIB8 

Hitherto the few learned men that Scotland produced had been indebted 
for their acquirements to the universities of England or France, but at last, 
in the fifteenth century, the country was provided with colleges of its own, 
The first of these was the university of St. Andrev'S erected by its bishop, 
Henry Wardlaw, This eminent individual, who was appointed to the Scot- 
tish primacy in 1404, while he was residing in the papal court at Avignon, 
found, on his return to his native country, everything in a confusion that was 
soon after deepened by the death of Robert III, the capture and imprisonment 
of the young prince, afterwards James I, and the usurpation of the duke of 
Albany. 

Wardlaw first formed an association at St. Andrews of such scholars as the 
country then possessed, who gave lectures upon the subjects that were usually 
taught at colleges— divinity, logic, physics, and the canon and civil laws. In 
this way, having established the reality of a university without the name, his 
next step was to invest it with a charter or grant of privileges, which ho did 
in 1411; and two years afterwards these privileges were confirmed by six papal 
bulls sent by Benedict XIII, which were received in St. Andrews with the 
ringing of bolls, the lighting of bonfires, and every demonstration of popular 
triumph. James I on his return from captivity fostered the rising institution, 
which at length comprised thirteen doctors of divinity and eight doctors of 
laws as its teachers, while the students amounted to several thousands. 

At first the professors had no fixed salaries and the students paid no fees, 
while the only building for the delivery of lectures was a large wooden edifice 
called the pedagogy. But in 1456 James Kennedy, the successor of Wardlaw, 
built and endowed the college of St. Salvator. The injunctions laid upon 
the ecclesiastics while they attended college give us a strange idea of the 
morals of the Scottish clergy of this period. They were to live decently ac- 
cording to their sacred calling, “so as not to keep concubines puUidy, nor 
to be common night-walkers or robber's, or habitually guilty of other notori- 
ous crimes." Was it in consequence of these restrictions that so few of 
the clergy availed themselves of a university so expressly founded for their 
benefit? At all events, nothing is more certain than that while the laity were 
eager to improve themselves by its instructions the priesthood stood aloof 
or opposod_ it. But poetical justice requited them in the following century 
for their criniinal remissness, for it was chiefly from this university that the 
Reformation issued, before which they wore swept away. 

The next Scottish establishment of the kind was the University of Glas- 
gow, founded by William Turnbull. This ecclesiastic having been appointed 
bishop of that see in 1448, addressed himself to the erection of a college in 
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that city, and obtained a bull to that effect from Nicholas V at tho bc'ginniii/); 
of 1460. In order still further to aggrandise the institution, which couunoneod 
its labour's in 1461, the bull granted a universal indulgence to all faithful 
Christians who should visit the cathedral of Glasgow during that year, 

As in the case of St. Andrews the course of study and form ol government 
were modelled upon those of the university of Paris, Both of those Scottislr 
colleges instead of being monastic institutions whom the students were lodges I 
withm the wall.s and supported at a common table, were rather groat aeivdomiea 
composed of class-rooms which the students attended daily during tlio ])ro- 
scribecl hours. This was all in the way of education that so i)Oov a eovmtry 
as Scotland was able in the first instance to accomplish.'^ 

Tlie Scottish parliaments were so inrrch impressed with the necoRsity of 
education that in 1494 they passed a remarkable edict by wliloh (uieli lavron 
and substantial freeholder was enjoined, under tho penalty of twenty )>ounda, 
to send his eldest son to the grammar school at six, or at tho utmost nine 
years of age. Having been competently gromulcd in Latin the })n})ilH wori^ 
directed to study three years in tlio schools of philosophy and law to (puilify 
themselves for occupying the situation of sheriffs, Justices of the peace, and 
other judges in ordinary. 



... , - „ _ though a ma- 

jority may nave contemned literature and its pursuits in comjiarison with 
the sports of the field or the exercises of war, there wore so many who availed 
themselves of the opportunities of education as to leave a splendid proof of 
their proficiency, punbar, the Chaueer of Scotland, has in his fMmcnt for 
the Death of the Makers enumerated eighteen poets of ominonce in their time, 
who nourished from the earlier half of the fifteenth century down to the reign 
of James v. Many of their poems which have been prosovvoil ath'st tlio skill 
ancl taste w the authors;^ bnt the genius of Dunbar and Gawniu Ilonglns 
alone is sufficient to illuminate whole centuries of ignorance. In Latin rom- 
posihon, the names of Bishop Elphmstone, John Major nr Muir, Ihi trick 
Eaulner, secretary to James IV, and Hector Boeco, oi- Boiitiiis (an oxcelleni, 
scholar, though a most inaccurate and mendacious historian), atlosi tho 
progress of Scottish literature.o ' 


rOETIlY 


distinguished than England had boon during 
this per od for inon of high attainment in literature and science, tiui ca.se ir m 
poetry; for m this respect Scotland has namos to offer with whteli 
her more rich y endowed rival was uimiile to compete. Th ' first 1^10 
distmgu shed was James I, that minstiel king 
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to that class now prescribed in, Scotland among the vagabondis, fuiln, and sic 
like idill peopill; that he recited his ballads from house to house for a living, 
and that he was born blind. All this gave little promise of the celebrity he 
was afterwards to acquire among his countrymen. But happily he hit upon 
a popular theme, which was the life and adventures of Sir William Wallace, 
the almost worshipped national hero, which he must have composed between 
the years 1470 and 1480; and the materials of the work, he informs us, were 
chiefly derived from the I/ife of Wallace, written in Latin by John Blair, the 
chaplain of the hero, and amplified by Thomas Graye. In classical refine- 
ment, depth of reflection, and historical fidelity, the poem of Wallace cannot 
stand comparison with Barbour’s Bruce; but as a spirit-stirring narrative as 
well as descriptive epic it is greatly superior to that of the philosophical arch- 
deacon; so that while the latter work was chiefly confined to the reflective 
few, the former obtained a universal acceptance among the peasantry of 
Scotland, whom it roused and animated in the great struggle for national 
independence. In this way the blind minstrel became the Homer of his 
country. Even, too, when his language had become all but a dead letter to 
common readers, and when Barbour was alino.st forgotten, the poetical fame 
of Hemy suffered little diminution, as his Wallace was faithfully modernised 
by William Hamilton of Gilbcrtfield, tlie friend and correspondent of Allan 
Ramsay, and in this condition continues to be a favourite in almost every 
cottage of Scotland. 

A third Scottish poet, but of a different character from the preceding, 
was Robert Henryson or Henderson, of whose life little is known except that 
ho was chief schoolmaster of Dunfermline during the fifteenth century. Clas- 
sical and elegant in taste and refined in language, his pootry is a complete 
contrast to the rough, ti’umpeWike strains of Blind Ilarry, as well as his 
favourite themes, which were chiefly recommendatory of peacefulness, purity, 
and religions contemplation. 

Ho wrote a collection of fables, thirteen in number, also the talc of Orpheus, 
founded on the old classical story, and the Bludy Serk, an allegorical tale in 
which tho highest doctrines of Christianity arc impersonated in the adventures 
of a young prince freeing a king’s daughter from captivity. But tho best- 
known of his works are the Testament of Cresseid, written as a sequel to 
Chaucer’s Trotjlus and Cresseyde, and Rohene and Mahyne, the earliest pastoral 
poem written in the English language. 

The poetical merits of Henryson are thus justly summed up by P. F. 
Tytler ‘'Of the works of this remarkable man it is difficult, wdien we consider 
the period in which they were written, to speak in terms of too warm encomi- 
um. In strength and sometimes oven in sublimity of painting, in pathos 
and sweetness, in the variety and beauty of his pictures of natural scenery, 
in the vein of quiet and playful humour which runs through many of his 
pieces, and in that fine natural taste which, rejecting the faults of his age, ' 
has dared to think for itself, he is altogether excellent.’’ 

ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS 

A few notices remain to be added respecting the history of ecclesiastical 
affairs in Scollaml. Tho clergy of that kingdom, or somc of them, are spoken 
of under their ancient name of Culdccs, as we have previously seen, down to 
so late a period as tho close of the thirteenth century. The earliest historical 
record of any interference with Scotland on the part of tho Romish pontiffs 
is that of the appoaiuuce in the country of John of Crcina as papal legate 
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in 1126; but we are scarcely entitled thence to assume, ns has sometimes 
been done, that the papal supremacy over the Scottish church was then for 
the first time asserted or admitted, Little can bo iiiferrccl from the silonco 
of history upon a particular point in a period of which scarcely anything that 
can be properly called history has come down to us. Some o ther circmnslnncos, 
however, make it appear probable that if any dopendencG upon Homo was so 
much as formally acknowledged by the early Scottish church it was prac- 
tically all but or altogether uiifclt. The mere remoteness and barbarous coii- 
clition of the country would secure its being left very much to itself. But 
long before the commencement of the present period, the ecclesiastical oslal)- 
lishment of Scotland had become completely assimilated, in the general out- 
line of its constitution, to the other churches of tho Latin world. 

The history of the Scottish church in tho fifteenth century, so far as it 
can now be recovered, consists principally of the enumeration of a series of 
provincial councils whose acts, reported as they are, contain littk; or notliing 
of much interest. 


Tlie following passage from Pinkerton’'^ gives in brief eomijass a liom- 
prehensive view of the slate of the Scottish church at this jieriod: “The ])rivi- 
legcs of the church scorn to have been an exemption from LribuU' ami war 
and from the sentence of a temporal jud^o; a judicial authority in tlu! .sjiiritual 
causes of tithes, tostamonts, matrimonial and horotical affairs; fixustlom to 
let lands and tithes; submission to no foreign church, Init to the ])oj)o aloni'; 
a power of holding provincial councils for the regulation of tho natioual churcih, 

^ In benefices tho pontiff had only the riglit of confirmaiiou and d('j uivutioji . 
and the purchase of any benefice at Rome was strictly prohil)ilo(l. (ily an 
act of parliament passed in 1471, tho procurement of any hcuoli(!('s froin tho 
court of Rome, other than those anciently at tho dlsi)OHal of the ])oj)e, was 
declared to bo a crime punishable with the pains of trea,son.) Tluj l)iHli()ps 
were elected by the chapter, and the royal recommendation Hcenw seldom 
to have mforvened. Abbots were chosen by the monks alone; tlic wKUilai 
clergy were named by tho proprietors of the lands. These clergy wore 
either parsons (rectors) or vicars. Many wore in tho apnointuK'Utdf tiui 
bishops and of collegiate bodies whose chapters they fornKiil, Ih'uce the lav 
patronage was much confined. Many sees and abbeys wi'ro onuhait. but 

most.noteil Scottish pilgrimage, fet. Ti-cignaiC rqlealeyy 
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come from Bngland-wliether seeking a igfugo LoiiX aoSve h( i 
after heresy which had begim in that kingdom, or, as is more likely iS 
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sician, was burned at Sfc. Andrews on the 23rd of July. It is lamentable to 
have to add that both these executions also took place during the primacy 
of Bishop Henry Wardlaw, the venerated founder of the first Scottish uni- 
versity, 

Altlmugh no person is recorded to have been brought to the stake for 
heresy in the space of nearly thirty years that elapsed between the executions 
of Resby and Crawar, it is certain, nevertheless, that the new opinions ob- 
tained an extensive diffusion in Scotland during that interval. This is evi- 
dent from the accounts of the trial of the Bohemian, who is spoken of as an 
emissary to a numerous body sharing the sentiments of himself and his coun- 
trymen. 

The growth of Loilardism may also be inferred from a statute that had 
been passed for its suppression by the parliament that assembled immediately 
after the return of James I from England in 1421. Bower, the continuator 
of Fordun, who wrote some years after the second of the two executions that 
have been mentioned, tells us that there were still in his day some unhappy 
persons, instigated by the devil, by whom Resby’s writings were secretly 
preserved, and their pernicious heresies cherished, in accordance with the 
scriptural text that "stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is 
pleasant.” 

The most important event that happened during the present period in 
the history of the Scottish ecclesiastical establishment was the erection of 
the see of St. Andrews into an archbishopric by Pope Sixtus IV in 1471. 
This measure was resorted to in consequence of the renewal by Nevil, arch- 
bishop of York, of the old claim of his see to supremacy over the kingdom of 
Scotland, The papal bull declared it to be an unfitting thing that an English 
prelate should be primate of Scotland, and ordained all the rest of the Scottish 
bishops, twelve in number, to be henceforth subject to St. Andrews.-' 
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There hfivo hcou more robolHous in Bcothmcl than in any ofciiov 
eounUy*, and the leboUionfi have Uceu very uauguiuavy, aa well m 
very numerons. Tlio Scotch Imvo madowar upon moBl of ihofr 
kings, and put to death many. To moution their Ircaiiuonl of u 
ftingte dynasty they namdeveu James I and Janms IIL They 
belled against James II and Janies VII. They laid JioUl of James Y 
aud placed him in confinement, Mary they ijnmured in a castlo, 
and afterwards deposed. Ilev successov, Jame& VI, they impviHOned \ 
they led him captive about tlio country, and on one ocrnfilon at- 
tempted his 11 fo. Towards Charles I they showed the greatest anh 
moslty, and they were the first to rostvain his luadcavooY. Thruo 
years boforo tholilnglish ventuml to rise agntnat that despotic prlnoo 
the Scotch boldly look up arms and mudo war on Idm, Tho sorvloo 
which they then rondoved to tho cause of Ubovty it would ho hard 
to overrate; but the singular part of tho Iransaollon was, that hav- 
ing afterwards got possession of tho person of Charles they sold him 
to the English for a largo sum of money, of \;hich they, being very 
poor, had pi casing need, Such a sale is unparalleled in hietory,*-' 
Buoklb.^ 


THE minority op JAMEB V 

The alarm wliicli followed upon the melancholy event of tlio field of 
Flodden through the whole kingdom of Scotland was nnivcraal and appalling; 
but fortunately those who had to direct tho energies of tho state \mdor civ« 
cumstanoes so adverse were composed of a moial competent to tho taek, 
The commissioners who exercised the power of the magiakacy of Eclinlnirgk, 
for the lord provost and magistrates in person liacl accompanied tho king to 
the fatal field, set a distinguished example of resolution. A proclamation is 
extant m which, speaking of the misfortune of the king aucl lus host as a 
rumour of which there was yob no certainty, they appomted tho fomalos of 
respectability to pass to church, those of the lower rank to forbear clamouring 
and shrieking in the streets, and all men capable of bearing arms to take 
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their weapons and be ready on the first tolling of the great bell of the city 
to attend upon the magistrates, and contribute to the defence of the town. 
It is the language of Rome when Hannibal was at the gates. 

The victorious English were, therefore, expected to appear shortly before 
the walls of the metropolis; but Surrey’s army had been summoned together 
for defending theh own frontier, not for the invasion of Scotland, The crown 
vassals did not remain in the field after their term of service had been rendered : 
and though the victory was gained, yet a loss of at least four thousand men 
had thinned the ranks of the conquerors. 

A general council of the Scottish nobles' was convoked at Perth (October, 
1513) to concert what national measures ought to be adopted for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom at this exigency. The number of the nobles who gave 
attendance was few, and the empty seats and shortened roll gave melancholy 
evidence of the extent of the late loss. The queen was readily admitted to 
the regency, a compliment which might be intended to conciliate her brother 
Henry, It had not that effect. Letters arrived from France by which the 
king of England strictly commanded and fiercely urged that the success at 
Flodden should be followed up by repeated inroads upon the Scottish frontiers, 
where a desolating though indecisive war was maintained accordingly. 

Driven to despair by the severity of Henry, the Scottish council began to 
look to\yards France and to turn their eyes to a prince of the blooci-royal 
now resident there, and next heir to tlie crown of Scotland, had James IV 
died childless. This was John duke of Albany, son of that Alexander duke 
of Albany who was brother to James III, and who having been declared a 
traitor for attaching himself to England had ended his days in France. To 
this duke John a strong party in Scotland proposed to assign the regency, 
which they wished no longer to intrust with a female and an Englishwoman, 
sister to a monarch who used his success so unsparingly. Whatever efforts 
might have been made to support Margaret in the office to which the king’s 
will had admitted her, they became unavailing by her marrying, August Ctb, 
1514, the earl of Angus as soon as she had recovered from her confinement, 
in wliich she bore a posthumous child to James IV, April 30lh. 1614. A 
marriage so soon after the death of her royal husband was prejudicial to her 
reputation^ and as it placed her personally rmder the control of a subject ren- 
dered her incapable of holding and exercising the sovereign power of regent. 

In some respects, indeed, her choice could not be amended, Earl Archi- 
bald of Angus was grandson and successor to him whom we have so often 
distinguished by the name of Bell-thc-Cat. His father and uncle had fallen 
at Flodden; his aged grandfather had carried his sorrows for Scotland, and 
for his own loss of two gallant sons, into the shade of religious retirement. 
This young man, therefore, was at the head of the second branch of the house 
of Douglas, which had risen to a degree of power destined once more to make 
their sovereign tremble, Angus was also all that could win a lady’s eye; he 
was splenclicT in attire, retinue, and housekeeping; handsome, brave, and 
active.^ But he had the faults of his family, being ambitious and desirous of 
power; and he had those of his youth, being headlong and impetuous in his 
passions, wild and unrestrained in his conduct. He did not pay the queen 
who was some years older than himself that deference which Margaret might 
have expected from decorum if not from affection, and at best was a negli- 
gent and faithless husband. His ambition aspired to maintain his wife’s claims 
to the regency, although forfeited, as already said, by her second marriage. 

, on September Slat, 


1513?] '“^*‘*'* king had been crowned twelve days after Flodden— 
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government was in an especial manner supported by llie carl of Arrau, head 
of the house of Hamilton, This powerful nobleman, waiving some prolon- 
sions which he himself might have made to the regency, ad<iod groat weight 
to that party which pleaded the rights of Albany. Tlio <luk(! of ADjany came 
over to Scotland accordingly and was installed as regent on May J,7Ui, 1515,^ 
On May 15 th the lingering war with Bngland wivs put an end to by the in- 
clusion of Scotland in the peace which iiad been agreed upon betwixt Franco 
and that country the August preceding. 

Albany obtained an order from tbo parliament that the royal children 
should be delivered up to him. Margaret, after a vain resistance, was com- 
pelled to place the infant king and his short-lived brother Alexander 
under the suspicious care of an aspiring kinsman; and Iior husband Angus 
hastened to tlie border to consult with Lord Hume upon some moans of 
withstanding the oppressive severity of the regent’s govornnwmt. Albany 
however, was powerful enough to disconcert all their measimw, even lliougli 
Arran, deserting the regent’s party, was so mutable as to make common 
cause with Hume. The queen-mother, far advanced in her pregnancy, waa 
driven into England, where she was delivered of a female infant faflerwards 
Lady Lennox, mother of Darnley], in the miseralilc turret of a NoiiUumbriau 
baron, from which she afterwards took rofugo in her brother’s court The 
circunwtance, however, of liaving been born in Euglaud was of consulevahlc 
Bn Ifeh crown^ ^ Margaret Douglas in calculating hor proximity to tliC' 

Meantime the regent became unpopular. The younger of tlie two Hcotlish 
piinces died m Ins custody, not without foul HU8))icion of neglect or poison 
and the kings person was taken from his custody and placcal in tho hands 
of certain select peers to whose loyalty he might bo safely iiitruHtcd, Tlie 
regent found his power rostriclecl, and obtained or oxtorled the permission 
^ Branco, June 7 th, 1517 . At the same time 

although the duke s name was retained ivs regent, tho real power was lodgmi 
m a council, in wdnch Angus having now rotumod to .Scolkml Jmld a seat 

ieS formed * * ^ * something like a steady government was at 
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to blows. He applied to Beaton hiinself, as official conservator of the laws 
and peace of the realm. Beaton laying his hand upon his heart protested 
upon his conscience ho could not help the affray which was about to take 
place. “Ha! my lord,” said the advocate for peace, who heard a shirt of 
mail rattle under the bishop’s rochet, "me thinks your conscience clatters.” 
The bishop of Hunkeid then liad lecourse to Sir Patrick Hami/ton, brother 
to the earl of Arran, who willingly attempted to exliort his kinsmen to the 
preservation of peace, until he was rudely upbraided with reluctance to fight 
by Sir James Hamilton, natural son to his brother and a man of a fierce and 
sanguinai-y disposition. "False bastard!” said Sir Patrick, in wrath, “I will 
fight to-day where thou darest not be seen.” 

There were now no more thoughts of pence, and the Hamiltons, with 
their western friends and allies, rushed in fury up the lanes which lead from 
the Cowgate ^yhere the bishop’s palace was situated, intending to take posses- 
sion of the High street. But the Douglases had been beforehand with them 
and already occupied the principal street with the advantage of attacking 
their enemies as they issued in disorder from the narrow closes or lanes. Such 
of Angus’ followers also as had not lances were furnished with them by the 
favour of the citizens of Edinburgh who handed them over their windows. 

The Hamiltons were driven out of the city leaving upwards of seventy 
men dead, one of whom was Sir Patrick Hamilton, the advocate for peace. 
The earl of Arran and his natural son were so far endangered that meeting a 
collier’s horse, they were fain to throw off its burden, and both mounting the 
same miserable animal, they escaped through a ford in the loch which then 
defended the northern side of the city. 

The consequences of this skirmish, which according to the liumour of the 
age was long remembered by the name of “Cleanse the Causeway,” raised 
Angus for a little time to the head of affairs. But unable to reacquire the 
lost affection of his wife, the queen-dowager, the latter in her aversion (o her 
husband and resentment of his infidelities and neglects joined in soliciting the 
return of Albany, an event which look place November 19lh, 1621, jGigus 
and his party, alarmed at his arrival and remembering the fate of the Lord 
Hrune and his brother, made a precipitate retreat from Edinburgh and took 
refuge in England.® 

ALBANY’S SECOND EEQBNOY AND FAILURE (1621-1623 A.D.) 

Albany thus once more reinstated, after an interval of- five years, in the 
precarious honour of the regency, ordained a parliament to meet within a 
short period at Edinburgh, and fulminated a citation against the Douglases 
to appear in that assembly and reply to the weighty charges to be brought 
against them; but although determined to put down with a firm hand those 
enemies of the state, the regent was anxious for peace with England. 

The principles of his government, of which the venality of the Scottish 
nobles and the mtrigues of Dacre, tne minister of Henry, alone prevented 
the development, were to maintain the ancient independence of Scotland, and 
whilst he dismissed all dreams of conquest or glory, to resist that secret in- 
fluence by which the English monarch, for his own ambitious designs, sought 
to govern a kingdom in whose administration he had no title to interfere. 

The means by which he sought to accomplish these ends were, to reunite 
the discordant elements of the Scottish aristocracy, to persuade the queen- 
mother that her interests and those of her son, the king, were one and the 
same, and to open immediately a diplomatic correspondence with England, 
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in which he trusted to convince that power of the upriglitness and Hincnrity 
of his intentions. 

But the difficulties which presented theinsolvcs oven on the threshold of 
his schemes were great. Dacro, one of the ablest diplomatists in the profli- 
gate political school of Henry YIII, had no intentions of rononnchig Iho hold 
he had 80 long maintained for his master over tho Scottish affairs; he roclconcd 
with confidence on the impetuous temper and capricious affections of tho 
queen dowager, he was familiar with the venality of tho nobles, and ho know 
tliat the means he possessed of disturbing Iho govorninont were many and 
powerful. 

It is unfortunate that the principal original records wliicli remain of these 
troubled times are so completely the composition of pratlaaua and ao oonka- 
dictory of each other that to arrive at the truth is a matter of no small difli- 
cuity. But in examining the impetuous measures adopted by Ilonry VITI, 
the violent accusations against the government of Albany wliich procoodojl 
from Dacre and the bishop of Dunkold, and tho animated, though partial 
defence of his and her own conduct which is given by tho queen, it is clear 
we think, that the views presented of the character of tho regent hy Pinker- 
ton and some later writers are unjust and erroneous.'' 

Henry VIII seemed resolved on a war with I'Vanco and Scotlaml; ho de- 
nounced his own sister ns Albany’s paramour and demanded the regent’s 
expulsion from Scotland. The Scottish parliamoja declined with dignity, and 
Henry isped an order of confiscation and exile against all Scoldi and Fn'uch 
subjects in England. He sent tho earl of Shrewsbury across tho l)ordors ami 
he burned the district of Kelso before ho could bo drivon Imclc, while I'lngli.sh 
ships ravaged the Forth. Albany raised an army of eighty thousand and ad- 
vanced to the borders, where Dacro porsuaclod liim to a truce for a month and 
the disbsndonment of his force, an act which some Scotch historians regard 
ns cowardly, though Tytler ® defends it as a wise slop. 

turned against tho regent and entered into eoi’re.spondonco 
wtli Dacie. Seeing hunseU so clistruslocl Albany ol)l'aino(l jiorniission to viwib 
mnee for ten months. Border warfare wont on and Surrey burned Iho 
ancient and beautiful monastery at Jodburgli in pure vandaliHUu Tliis 
brought Albany back to Scotland with a fleet of eighliy-sovou .small shins and 
an army of five thousand French. Parliament mdcivedTnmZing 
troops for October 20th, 1623, and a total of forty thousand was arrayed Al- 
bany advanced to the borders, but fouwl that tho nobles were unwilling to pro- 
o Wark Castle in wliich the French bravely oironcd a broach' 

the SMlch refusing to support him, he was compollod to witlnlraw." ' ' 

Wage these events ocouiTcd, liowovcr, Surroy coneontralod his nrmv ntvl 
advanced with sijced. The news of his speedy Jpp^i ^ 
bsh nobles m their determination not to risk a battle. So complofelv had Uio 
majority of them been corrupted by the money and intrigue.s of Dacro and tlio 
queen dowager, that Albany did not venture to place them in tlio front 

vanguard of the French auxiliaries; a iiropoeding 
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or rather had forced upon him the only feasible plan which remained. At 
the head of his artillery and foreign auxiliaries, the single portion of the 
army -which had behaved with sphnt, he retreated to Eccles, a monastery six 
miles distant from Wark; and little able or anxious to conceal his contempt 
for those nobles who, almost in the presence of the enemy, had acted with so 
much faithlessness and pusillanimity, he permitted them to break up and dis- 
perse amid a tempest of snow — canying to their homes the first intelligence 
of then’ own dishonour. 

Such was the result of that remarkable expedition which Pinkerton, 
whose opinion has been formed upon imperfect evidence, has erroneously 
represented as reflecting the utmost disgrace upon the courage and conduct 
of Albany, Wlien carefully examined we must arrive at an opposite con- 
clusion. The retreat of Albany is only one other amongst many facts which 
establish the venality and selfishness of the feudal aristocracy of Scotland, and 
the readiness with which they consented for their own private ends to sacri- 
fice their individual honour and the welfare of the country. 

On his return to the capital the governor assembled a parliament, of which 
the proceedings were distracted by mutual accusations and complaints. The 
peers accused the regent of squandermg the public treasure, although the 
greater part of the money whi(m he had brought from France had found its 
way in the shape of pensions into their own coffers, or had been necessarUy 
laid out in the supijort of the foreign auxiliaries. They insisted on dis- 
missing the French troops, and notwithstanding the inclement season of the 
year compelled them to embark; an ungenerous proceeding which led to the 
wreck of the transports on the shores of the Western Isles, and the loss of a 
great part of their crews. 

To Albany such conduct was mortifying in the extreme ; it convinced him 
that every effort must fail to persuade such men to adopt the only line of 
conduct whicb was likely to render the government respected, and to free the 
countij from the dictation of England. He determined therefore, once more, 
to retire to France; and in a conference with the nobility requested three 
months’ leave in which he might visit tAiat kingdom and discover what 
further assistance might be expected from the French king in carrying on the 
war with England. His demand, after much opposition, was granted under 
the condition that if he did not return on tho 31st of August, 1523, the league 
with Fi’ance and his own regency should be considered as at an end. 

He took an affectionate leave of his youthful sovereign and sailed for 
tho continent, committing the chief management of affairs to the chancellor, 
■with the bishop of Aberdeen and the earls of Huntly and Argyll, On quit- 
ting the kingdom. May 20th, 1523, Albany asserted that his absence would 
not exceed three months; but it is probable that his repeated reverses in a 
thankless office had totally disgusted him, both with Scotland end the repney, 
and that when he embarked it was with the resolution, which he fulfilled, or 
never returning to that country.® 

In this view of Albany Hume Brown^ concurs, saying that while he had 
been unlucky, he may bo credited with having saved Scotland from English 
ascendency at a period dangerous to her independence, and that the his- 
torians nearest contemporary speak kindly of him.® 

ANGUS GAINS CONTROL 

The English interest once more began to predominate in the Scottish coun- 
cils; for Henry VIII had again adopted his father’s policy, and instead of en- 
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deavouring to conquer Scotland, was contented to aim at maintaining such 
an influence in the councils of that country as a wealthy and powerful nation 
may always find means of acquiring in the government of one that is poorer 
and weaker than lierself. The present revolution seemed the more favourable 
to the interest of England since it raised Margaret once more to an efficient 
power in the Scottish government. She came from Stirling to Edinburgh, and 
announced that her son, James V, now a boy of twelve years old, was de- 
termined to take the sovereign power into his own hands, July 20th, 1524. 
A great many of the Scottish peers upon heating this information associated 
themselves for protection of the young king’s government, and for declaring 
the termination of Albany’s regency. 

The English king and his minister Wolsey at this crisis anxiously desired 
that Margaret should consent to a reconciliation with her husband Angus, 
but she retained a deep resentment and even detestation against her husband, 
and with an unmatrony levity had become enamoured of a young gentleman 
named Heniy Stuart, second son of Andrew lord Avondale, and already en- 
tertained hopes of ridding herself of Angus by a divorce and then conferring 
her hand upon this younger favourite. In the mean time she raised the fa- 
voured youth to the dignity of lord treasurer of Scotland. 

Angus, having determined to destroy his wife's power if he could not share 
it, attempted to supplant her authority, first by an escalade of the town of 
Edinburgh, in which he was assisted by Scott of Buccleuch and other border 
chiefs, and afterwards by a union with the wily and able Archbishop Beaton, 
with whom he effected a reconciliation and formed a party, the object of which 
was to free the young king from the tutelage of his mother. The struggle ended 
in the youthful monarch’s being committed to the charge of a council of lords, 
the queen being allowed to preside at their sittings, a power which consisted 
in appearance rather than reality. 

This revolution was completed, when the king, having arrived at the age 
of fourteen years, made choice of Angus— who had, by the most sedulous at- 
tention, obtained great influence over his mind— for administering the royal 
authority. But this state of things by degrees terminated in the absolute 
^cendenoy of Angus. As some atonement to the imprudent queen for hav- 
ing tiuis expelled her from all share of power he ceased to oppose the divorce 
which Margaret so anxiously desired, and no sooner was it obtained (March 
llth, 1627), than the royal matron hastened to wed her youthful lover, Henry 
btuart, who was afterwards created Lord Methven. 

The government of Angus being that of a predominant family and faction 
was not only universally complained of as unjust and oppressive by the coun- 
try m which It was exercised, but became odious to the king also, in whose 
name and authority it was carried on, 

tt order of things could not exist long without the king making some 
enort to free himself from a yoke which was at once galling and degrading: 
but such was the state of Scotland at that period that the king’s person was 
regarded as the symbol of the royal power; and while Angus cwld retain 
possession of Jam^ himself he eared little whether or not he possessed the 
royal affections. The young king, however, deteimined in secret to escape 
from him at whatever risk and entered into more than one plot for accom- 

1^26, Angus defeated Sir 
Hit Buccleuch who had set upon him with a thousand horse. 

wSf wasllS^ Edinburgh, where Lennox 
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JAMES V ASSUMES THE AUTHORITT 

The authority of Angus became more despotic, and was stronger than 
ever. This ambitious earl shortly after took upon himself the office of chan- 
cellor and surrounded the king even more closely than before with his clients 
and dependents, whom James now felt tempted to regard as his gaolers 
rather than his servants, Wlrerever he turned his eye lighted on the dark 
complexion and vigilant eye of a Douglas, 

In the beginning of July the king, being at Falkland, assumed the dress 
of a yeoman, and getting to the stables unperceived, mounted with two at- 
tendants whom he had taken into his confidence and galloped to Stirling. 
The governor of the strong castle which commands that town received the 
prince with great joy, and assured him of his personal fidelity. The king 
caused a solemn proclamation to be made, commanding that neither the earl 
of Angus nor any of his kindred should approach within six miles of the king’s 
person under pain of high treason. 

A parliament was assembled in 1528, in which Angus and his whole friends 
and dependents were summoned to answer for various abuses of the royal 
authority, and for keeping the king’s person nearly two years under restraint. 
To defend themselves was impossible, to appear was to encounter ruin; the 
earl of Angus and his followers, therefore, retreated into England. Hemy 
VIII used much intercession in the earl’s favour; but it was not until the 
death of James that the Douglases were restored to their native country. 

In the elevation of the house of Angus to eminent power, and in its fall, 
there was something which resembled the rise and declension of the original 
house of Douglas in the reign of James II, But the second course of events 
were far inferior in consequence to those of the earlier revolution. The nat- 
ural inference is, that since, with every advantage of a minority and a divided 
cabinet, with as much ambition and more talents than Douglas, Angus had 
neither been able to found his power so deeply nor to raise it so high; the 
precautions taken by James the second for repealing grants of crown-lands, 
for prohibiting or limiting the erection of hereditary jurisdictions, and other- 
wise restricting the powers of the nobility, had taken a certain though slow 
effect, and that James V possessed a degree of authority unknown to the Scot- 
tish princes before these restrictions undermined the power of the aristocracy. 
The slaughter of Plodden had tended much to reduce the numbers of the Scot- 
tish aristocracy and increase the power of the crown, to which many of their 
honours and estates reverted. It is owing to the influence of these joint 
causes that James V assumed a degree of self-agency which, in the opinion 
of the Scottish nobles, the raonaron was hardly entitled to; that unlike his 
father James IV he did not seem to court their regard or employ their service, 
but sought his companions amongst the gentry, and his counsellors among 
the clergy, without for a length of time experiencing any inconvenience from 
the discontent of those who claimed by birth the right to share his sports and 
pai’ticipate in the exercise of his power, 

, James V having obtained the unlimited exercise of the royal authority, 
became desirous of reducing to order the fornaidable border-men, who under 
the earl of Angus had been permitted to indulge themselves uncontrolled in 
all kinds of violence. The king swept through the frontiers with a flying 
army, reducing the castles and seiaing upon the persons of those haughty 
chieftains, many of whom had no conception that the irregularities of wiich 
they and their people had been guilty were of a character to deserve the capital 
punisliment of death which was unsparingly executed upon them. Having 
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thus succfisdsd in cjuslling fchft autiiovs of foreign stiife domestic dis- 
order so eSeetually as to make “the bush of rushes keep the cow’ James 
V proceeded to occupy the crown-lands in the counties, which had been, so 
lately disturbed, with flocks and herds, the produce of which formed a large 
addition to his royal revenue on the borders. 

After this signal infliction of punishment, it is boasted by a contemporary 
historian that the king had thirty thousand sheep pasturing in Ettrick forest, 
and that his herdsmen gave him as good an account of the produce, although 
in that disorderly district, as if they had gone within the bounds of Fife. 
Scotland seems to have enjoyed several years of such tranquillity as seldom 
occurs in the history of that distracted country. 

In the year 1631 James V gave to his country of Scotland the institution 
of the supreme court of council and session, which was framed in imitatiori of 
the parliament of Paris, Hitherto justice had been administered by standing 
committees of parliament by whom the duty was irregularly and sometimes 
negligently discharged. These were now to give ]place to a court of profes- 
sional persons chosen with reference to their capacity for the high office, and 
having no occupation which might divert them from the administration of 
justice The court possessed the supreme power of decision in all civil cases, 
and subsists to this day under the various alterations and improvements which 
the experience of three centuries has suggested. The number of the judges 
of the new court of session was fifteen, one half of them being laymen and the 
others clergymen. The churchmen were taxed to defray the expense of the 
new establishment, 

JAM3BS DECUHES TO JOIN HENRY VIII AGAINST ROME 

In 1533 a short and unimportant war broke out with England. It was 
signalised only by mutual inroads on the frontiers, and ended bj? a peace. 
May 12th, 1533, between the royal uncle and nephew; after which James 
received from Henry the order of the Garter. At this period Henry VIII, 
from motives well Imown in history, had renounced the papal sway and be- 
came particularly anxious to induce his nephew to take a similar step. It 
is said that to purchase his compliance Henry would have been contented 
that James should become the husband of his eldest daughter Mary, with 
other high advantages. 

But James, though desirous to be on good terms with his uncle, could 
not resolve upon imitating him in his scheme of throwing off the dominion 
of the church of Rome. The clergy who were so useful to him in the course 
of his administration had undoubtedly considerable influence in deterring 
him from following the courses of Henry. James also, though far from being 
wealthy, was so frugal as not to require for the support of his revenue the 
desperate measure of confiscating the church property. Finally, he felt that 
by joining with Henry in a step which all the princes of Europe held as im- 
pious and heretical he must break off his friendly connection with France 
and every other power, to place himself wholly in the hands of the most 
haughty and imperious monarch then living. He procrastinated, therefore, 
and evaded the proposal for a meeting. ^ 

The same reasons prevented the king from prosecuting the proposed match 
with the princess Mary. Meantime his people anxiously desired that he 
should marry, Years rolled on, and James, the last of his line, was still single. 
His subjects were the more anxious on this point as he often hazarded his 
person in private and nocturnal adventures, which ho undertook sometimes 
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to further the purposes of justice, and on other occasions from the love of 
enterprise and intrigue. _A blow in a midnight brawl might have again re- 
duced Scotland to the miserable condition of a people with whom the suc- 
cession to the crown is disputed. 

At length a treaty of marriage was concluded (March 29th, 1536) between 
the king of Scotland and Marie cle Bourbon, a daughter of the duke of Ven- 
dome. James undertook a journey to France to fetch home his betrothed 
bride. But when he arrived in that kingdom he was dissatisfied with the 
choice of his ambassador,' and Madeleine, the princess of France, was sub- 
stituted for Marie de Bourbon. They were married in great splendour on the 
Isb oi January, 1537, and embarked in the beginning of May for the port of 
Leith, in Scotland, where they were received^ with great rejoicings, which 
within forty days were to be turned into the signs of mourning. Madeleine, 
the young queen of Scotland, carried in her constitution the seeds of a hectic 
fever, which within that brief space removed her from her new kingdom 
and royal bridegroom, July 7th, 1537. 

Her vacant place on the throne was soon afterwards filled by Mary of 
Guise, or of Lorraine, the most celebrated queen of Scotland, excepting her 
daughter, Mary Stuart, still more famed for beauty and misfortune. This 
lady landed in Scotland Juno lOlh, 1538; she bore to her husband two healthy 
male children, both of whom died within a few days of each other during 
James’ lifetime. Mary, the third offspring of the marriage, beheld the light 
for the first time at the period of her father’s death in 1542, 

Throughout the whole of this reign the banished Douglases from their 
place of exile in England intrigued among the Scottish nobility, who saw 
with displeasure that the king preferred the assistance of the churchmen 
to theirs in the managemont of his political affairs. During the life of James 
Beaton, archbishop of Glasgow, the king used his approved talents in the 
administration; and at his death in 1639 he had called to his councils his 
nephew, David Beaton, afterwards cardinal and primate of Scotland, He 
was supposed to have been peculiarly connected with the following judicial 
proceedings. The son of Lord Forbes was accused of treason by the earl of 
Huntly, tried by the court of justiciarj?, and suffered death. 

In like manner Jane Douglas, the sister of Angus, widow of the late Lord 
Glammis, mother of the youth who bore the title at the time, and wife of 
Archibald Campbell of Kepneith, was, with her present husband, her son, 
and eortain accomplices, accused of and tried for an attempt to hasten the 
king’s death by the imaginary crime of witchcraft. For this offence Lady 
Glammis suffered death at the stake on the castle hill of Edinburgh. She 
was much pitied on account of her noble birth, her distinguished grace and 
beauty, and the courage with which she endured her cruel punishment, 

Tlie Scottish historians throw reflections upon James for giving vent to 
his resentment against the Douglases in the punishment of this lady; but 
her crimes appear to have been fully proved; and although the idea of taking 
away the life of othevs by of sovoery be now exploded, yet It is well known 

that in the dark ages the effect of the unhallowed rites was often accelerated 
by the administration of poison, not to mention that those who engaged in such 
a conspiracy were morally, though not actually, guilty of the crime of murder. 
The punishment of Lady Glammis by fire was cruel, doubtless; but the cruelty 
was that of the age, not of the sovereign. Her husband Campbell was killed 
by a fall in attempting an escape from the castle of Edinburgh in which he 
was a prisoner. 

[* Tlie olioson bride, lb wna said, proved to be a luincbback.] 
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jambs’ HESISTANCE TO THE REFORMATION 

The same horribie mode of punishmeut undergoae by Lady Glammis was 
during James’ reign unsparingly applied to the restraint of heresy. In the 
year 1528 a young man of good birth, named Patrick Hamilton,' the first 
person who introduced the doctrines of Luther’s reformation into Scotland, 
sealed them by his violent death which took place at St, Andrews. The king, 
being then under the tutelage of the Douglases, cannot be charged with this 
act of cruelty; but the execution of seven persons in the year 1539 attested 
his assent to these bloody and impolitic inflictions. It is however certain, 
that in permitting the established laws of the realm to have their course, 
James by no means appeared satisfied either with the frequent repetition of 
such exliibitions or witJi the conduct of the churchmen themselves, He 
evinced in several particulars a bias favourable to the reformed doctrines; 
and his uncle, Henry VIII, confiding in these hojpcful indications, continued 
to entertain, considerable hopes of drawing over his nephew to follow his own 
example. 

Sir Ralph Sadler, a statesman of great talent and no stranger to Scotland, 
was despatched with a present of some horses and the delicate task of pre- 
vailing on James to dismiss such of his ministers as were Catholic priests, 
especially Cardinal David Beaton, archbishop of St. Andrews, and of exhorting 
him at the same time to seize on the property of the church and to reform 
the morals of the churchmen by severe correction. The old proposal of a per- 
sonal conference was again renewed. 

King James answered with mildness to the urgency of his uncle. He 
declared that he would reform the abuses of the church, but that he could 
not justly or conscientiously make these a pretext for seizing on its properly, 
especially since the churchmen were willing to supply him with such sums 
of money as he from time to tinae required. The candour of Sadler owned to 
his master that the king of Scotland wns obliged to make use of the clergy in 
the publio service, owing to the ignorance and incapacity of his nobility. 

During all these transactions the personal character of James Y appears 
in a favourable light. He did not, indeed, escape the charge of severity 
usually brought against princes who endeavour to restore the current of 
justice to its proper channel after it has been for some time interrupted. But 
his reign was distinguished by acts of personal intrepidity on the part of the 
sovoreignj as well as by an economical and sage management of the revenues 
of the kingdom. James encouraged fisheries, wrought mines, cultivated 
waste _ lands, and understood and protected commerce. The palaces which 
he built are in a beautiful though singular style of arohiteotui’e; and the pro- 
ductions of his mint, particularly that called the bonnet-piece, because it 
bears James’ head surmounted by the national cap, is the most elegant speci- 
men of gold coinage which the age affords. The sculptor of the die was prob- 
ably some foreign medallist whom James had induced to settle in Scotland, 
and who died young. Had so excellent an artist lived for any considerable 
period he must have distinguished himself. 

Jam^, in proportion to his means, was liberal to foreign mechanics, by 
whose aid he hoped to encourage the arts among his ignorant people. The 
court of Scotland was gay and filled with persons of accomplishment. Him- 
self a poet, the king gave all liberal indulgence to the Muses, and docs not 
seem to have resented the .shafts of satire which were sometimes aimed against 
the royal gallantries or the royal parsimony. 

[' So John Kuox (' credits Hainiiton with starting the Rofonnation In Sootland.] 
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With many virtues James V displayed few faults, but these were of a 
fatal character. The license which he gave to the vindictive persecution of 
the Protestants seenas to have originated in that personal severity of temper 
already noticed. His inexorable hatred of the Douglases partakes of the 
same character. 

In 1540 James V undertook an expedition truly worthy of a patriotic 
sovereign, making, with a strong fleet and a sufficient body of troops, a cir- 
cumnavigation of his whole realm of Scotland, acquainting himself with the 
various islands, harbours, capes, currents, and tides. In the Hebrides he took 
hostages from the most turbulent chiefs for the quiet behaviour of their 
clans, which bore in general the same denominations which they have at this 
day, as Macdonalds, McLeods, McLeans, 

Mackenzies, and others. In this expedi- 
tion the king showed to the most remote 
part of his dominions the presence of their 
sovereign in a position both willing and 
able to support the dignity of the crown 
and the due administration of justice, strik- 
ing a salutary terror into those heads of 
clans who were unwilling to acknowledge 
a higher authority than their own. James 
sailed from Loith on this praiseworthy 
expedition about the 22nd of May, and 
landed at Dumbarton in the course of July, 

1640, after a voyage which in that early 
state of navigation was not without ite 
dangers. 

In 1541 James met with a great and 
poignant family affliction. The two male 
infants born to him by his wife, Mary of 
Guise, or Lorraine, were both cut off by 
sudden illness within a few days of each 
other. The Protestants recorded this ns a 
judgment against the king for permitting 
the persecution of their faith, and their 
writers record an ominous dream of the 
king, in which the spectre of Sir James 
Hamilton [recently put to death for an 
alleged plot] appeared to James in the 
visions of the night, and striking off his 
two arms while he upbraided him with 
his cruelty, announced that he would 
speedily return and take his head. The superstition of Mary of Lorraine, a 
devoted daughter of the church of Rome, took a different direction; and the 
king might perhaps agree with her and tho priests in concluding that their 
family calamity arose from the vengeance of heaven expressed against him 
for his slowness in extirpating heresy. At least, from the tenour of his 
measures at this time, such seems to have been his own interpretation of 
this severe visitation. 

The statute-book at this period contains various severe denunciations 
against heresy. To argue against the pope’s authority is declared punishable 
with death, and all discussion on the subject of religion is as far as possible 
prohibited. Suspected heretics are declared incapable of exercising any office; 
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nay, sucli as may even have abjured their errors of faith are still to remain 
excluded from conversation %vith Catholics. Fugitives for their religious 
opinions are held as condemned; all correspondence with them is prohibited, 
and rewards are offered for then discovery. e m 'i- 

These severe penal enactments sufSeiently show the sense of Cardinal 
Beaton their author, that the Protestant opinions were penetrating deeply 
into Scotland, and could in hia opinion only be eradicated by the most active 
measures. But in proportion as the severity increased the prohibited doc- 
trines seemed to gain ground; and the Scottish clergyinen saw no remedy 
except in the dangerous expedient of engaging James V in a war with Eng- 
land, the monarch of which kingdom had led the way in the great northern 
schism of the church. 

WAR WITH HENRY VIU 

The situation of James V now became extremely critical. Wliateyer 
might be the king’s own moderation, there seemed almost an impossibility 
of his remaining neutral while France and England were hastening to a 
rupture; and there were weighty reasons for dreading the consequences which- 
ever party he might embrace. If he became the close and inseparable ally 
of his uncle he must comply with that impetuoas prince in all his humours, 
alter the religious constitution of his country after the example of England, 
confiscate the possessions of the church to the prejudice of bis own ideas of 
religion and justice, and discharge Beaton and other counsellors by whose 
experienced talents he had hitherto conducted his administration. 

He felt also that these sacrifices which must necessarily cost him the 
esteem and the alliance both of France and of Germany would be made for 
the chance of securing the doubtful friendship of an uncle 'who, amid all his 
professions of friendship, had constantly maintained within his kingdom the 
exiled family of Douglas, whom James not only peculiaidy hated, but whom, 
from their extensive connections in Scotland, he had some reason to dread. 

The king was warmly urged by a new embassy from Hemy VIII to come 
to a decisive conclusion, on. these difficult points when, worn out by impor- 
tunity, he gave a doubtful promise, that if the affairs of his kingdom per- 
mitted, he would meet his uncle at York for the purpose of arranging an ami- 
cable settlement. Henry, who thought highly of his own arts of eloquence 
and persuasion and who appears to have founded extravagant hopes on the 
influence which he might expect to gain by this personal interview, repaired 
to York and remained there for six days, expecting the arrival of King James. 
The king of Scotland, however, aware that to meet Homy without being pre- 
pared to concede to him everything which he desired would only precipitate 
a rupture, excused himself for not attending upon the conference; and Henry 
returned to London personally offerided with James and eagerly desirous of 
revenge. The chastisement of the king of Scotland became now as favourite 
an object with Henry as the conversion of James to hia own opinions on re- 
ligion and politics had previously been. 

At length, after a variety of petty incursions, the war broke out openly in 
1542; and Sir Robert Bowes, with the banished Douglases, entered Scotland 
at the head of three thousand cavalry. They were encountered near Haddon- 
rig by the earl of Huntly, to whom James had intrusted the defence of the 
liorder. The English were defeated, and left their general and many inferior 
l^ders prisoners in the hands of their enemies. Angus himself would have 
shared the same fate, but he rid himself of the knight who laid hands on him 
by employing his dagger. 
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James was highly encouraged by this fortunate commencement of the 
campaign; but he was now doomed to find that he had made shipwreck of 
his popularity in lending his countenance to the severities against the heretics 
and in excluding from his favour the nobility of the kingdom. The presence 
of an English army under the duke of Norfolk, which, entering the Scottish 
frontier, had burned the towns of Kelso and Roxburgh and nearly twenty 
villages, compelled him to summon an army to repel the invasion, 


THE MUTINY AT FALA MOOR; SOLWAY MOSS, AND THE DEATH OF JAMES V 

(IMS A.D.) 

The Scottish king assembled thirty thousand men under their various 
feudal leaders upon the Borough moor, and marched from thence against the 
enemy. But as the Scottish army halted at Baia moor, they received informa- 
tion that the English had retired to Berwick and dismissed the greater part 
of their forces. The Scottish nobles on receiving this intelligence united in 
declaring that the occasion of their service in arms was ended, signified their 
intention to attend the host no longer, and prepared to depart with their 
respective followers. 

The king was deeply grieved and irritated by this unexpected resolution. 
There was, however, no remedy: in a Scottish feudal camp the aristocracy 
were omnipotent, the king’s power merely nominal; and to have urged the 
dispute to an open rupture would only have incurred the risk of reviving the 
scene of Lauder bridge in James Ill’s time. James dismissed his refractory 
anny when it was about to dismiss itself, and returned so deeply moved witn 
shame and indignation that he not only lost his spirits, but his health was 
obviously affected. 

The royal counsellors endeavoured to find a remedy for James’ wounded 
feelings by appointing another attempt to be made against England on the 
western border, the success of which might, they hoped, obliterate the recol- 
lection of the mutiny at Fala. The lord Maxwell was appointed to command 
ten thousand men; but though Maxwell was himself a counsellor and favourite 
of the king, they were injudiciously composed of the followers of Cassilis, 
Glencairn, and other westland nobles, amongst whom the Reformation had 
made considerable progress, and who were proportionably disgusted with 
the war, which they regarded as undertaken at the instigation and to serve 
the interest of the papal clergy. This may in part account for the extraordinary 
scene which followed. 

Maxwell’s array had assembled and advanced as far as the western border, 
when it was drawn up in ordei', and the king’s favourite, Oliver Sinclair, was 
raised on a buckler for the purpose of reading the commission intrusting 
Lord Maxwell with the command of the army. The ill-timed introduction of 
this unpopular minion in a situation and duty so o.stensible occasioned a 
belief that the commission which he read was in his own favour ; and as this 
rumour gained ground a general confusion prevailed, and many who did not 
choose to fight under the command of so unpopular a general began to leave 
their ranks and return homeward. 

Dacre and Musgrave, two chiefs of the English borderers who had come 
to watch the motions of the Scottish army^ were witnesses of the strange and 
apparently causeless scene of confusion which it exhibited. Without knowing 
the cause, they took advantage of the effect and charged with a degree of 
courage and determination which changed the confusion of the enemy into 
flight, and in many cases into surrender; for a great number of the chiefs and 
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nobles [twelve hundred in all] chose rather to become the prisoners of the 
English leaders than to escape to their own country and meet the displeasure 
of their offended monarch. The whole Scottish force dispensed without stroke 
of sword, and the victors made many prisoners, _ _ 

King James had advanced to the border that he might earlier receive 
intelligence from the army. But when he learned the news of a rout so dis- 
honourable as that of Solway the honour of his kingdom and the reputation 
of his arms were, he thought, utterly and irredeemably lost, and Iiis proud 
.spirit refused to survive the humiliation. He removed from the border to 
Edinburgh, and from thence to Falkland, his deep melancholy still increasing 
and mixing itself with the secret springs of life. At length his powers of 
digestion totally failed. It was in this disconsolate condition that a mes- 
senger, who came to acquaint James V that his queen, then at Linlithgow, 
was delivered of a daughter, found him to whom he brought the news. “Is 
it so?" said the expiring monarch, reflecting on the alliance which had placed 
the Stuart family on the throne; "then God’s will be done. It came with a 
lass, and will go with a lass." With these words, presaging the extinction of 
his house, he made a signal of adieu to his followers and courtiers and expired, 
December 14th, 1542.® 

There was little to distinguish the reign of James V in an intellectual 
sense, save for the survival of certain stars of the previous reign, such as Gawain 
Douglas, Boece, and Major. Sir David Lyndsay is the only exception to the 
creative barrenness of the period, John Bellenden’s translations of Livy and 
Doece into the vernacular hardly deserving the name creation. But Lyndsay 
is a host in himself and an ornament to any period. In the history of satire 
there is hardly a more brilliant or vigorous wit or a more vivid poi'trayer of 
the exterior as well as the soul of his time. His Saiyre of the Three Estates is 
his masterwork and has in no sense lost its charm or power by the long pas- 
sage of centuries.® 

IIius was Scotland, by the death of an accomplished king, having only 
attained his thirty-fii’st year, reduced once more to one of those long minorities 
which are the bane of her history, and which in the present case brought oven 
more than the usual amount of misfovtxme. The Scots involved in a national 
war which had no national object were, upon the decease of James V, willingly 
disposed to address Henry in a pacific tone, in which they reminded him that 
they now spoke in behalf of their infant queen, his owir near relation, who 
could have wronged no one since she did not as yet know good from evil. 

The road to the conquest of Scotland might, to a sanguine princo, appear 
to lie open; but it had been repeatedly attempted from the time of Sevorus 
downwards, and had never been found practicable. The impetuous temper 
of Henry VIII was, therefore, forced to stoop to the plan adopted by Edward 
I ere the death of the Maid of Norway compelled his ambition to wear a sterner 
and more undisguised shape. A matrimonial alliance betwixt the young 
heiress of Scotland and his son, afterwards Edward VI, promised the English 
monarch all the advantages of conquest without either risk or odium. With 
this purpose he kept his eyes bent earnestly on the affairs of Scotland, to seize, 
as last as they should occur, all means of furthering so desirable an object. 


ARRAN regent: UNDER THE SWAY OF CARDINAL BEATON 

^e gwemment of the kingdom was claimed by the late prime minister, 
ai dinal Beaton, in virtue of a testament of the deceased king, which, liow- 
ever, was universally regarded as a forgery perpetrated by that ambitious 
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churchman.' He had, as before mentioned, succeeded his uncle, the turbulent 
archbishop of Glasgow, in James' councils, and was esteemed the author of 
most of the deceased king’s unpopular measures, especially those in persecution 
of heresy. The nobles who had no mind to perpetuate the power under which 
they had long groaned unanimously rejected the claim, and preferred that of 
the earl of Arran, representative of the house of Hamilton, and next heir to 
the Scottish crown, who was recognised accordingly as regent. Beaton was 
made prisoner by order of the regent. 

The king of England manifested the most eager and impetuous desire that 
the person of the infant queen should be delivered into his custody; but at 
last consented she should be suffered to remain in Scotland till she attained 
the age of ten years. 

Cardinal Beaton as leader of the Homan Catholic party, and both in office 
and in talents head of the churchmen, was the devoted friend of France and 
the no less determined enemy of England. By lavishing money which his 
numerous church preferments furnished in great store, by awakening all the 
ancient prejudices against England, and by dwelling on the imprudent tena- 
city with which Henry had clung to the rejected articles of the treaty, he con- 
trived to unite a large and powerful body of the nobles, comprehending Argyll, 
Huntly, and Bothwell, in opposition to the English alliance. A great num- 
ber of the barons, chiefly from jealousy of the national independence, joined 
the same party; and the regent himself, after showing a vacillation of temper 
which in a less serious matter would have been ludicrous, threw himself at 
last into the arms of the cardinal, and, within eight days after he had ratified 
the marriage treaty, renounced the friendship of Henr;;^ and declared himself 
for the French interest. This change in Arran’s politics was attended with 
a corresponding alteration in his religion, for he had hitherto pretended great 
respect tor the doctrines of the Reformation, and now ho consented to every 
measure proposed by the cardinal for its suppression, 

Henry was not to bo trifled with in this manner with impunity. Resent- 
ment at what ho termed the Scottish breach of faith prompted him to a vin- 
dictive invasion by soa and land: a strong army under the earl of Hertford 
was embarked in a numerous fleet. He took the Scots by surprise, landed 
in the Firth May 4th, 1544, plundered Edinburgh and the adjacent country, 
and thus destroyed for a time the English influence with tho Scottish nobles. 
A series of destructive inroads on the frontier only added to the unpopularity 
of Henry with the people of Scotland. Even Angus the guest, pensioner, 
and brother-in-law of Henry by his marriage with the widowed queen of 
James IV, renounced the English monarch’s friendship during the course of 
these ravages, and was distinguished by the share he took in an action by 
which they were in some degree revenged.® 

The savage temper of Henry VIII no more strongly appears than in the 
directions which, on the 10th of April, 1544, he transmitted _ through a 
despatch of tho privy council to the earl of Hertford, After observing that the 
grand attempt on Scotland was delayed for a season, they command him, in 
the mean time, to make an inroad into Scotland, " there to put all to fire and 
sword, to burn Edinburgh town, and to raze and deface it when you have 
sacked it and gotten what you can out of it, as that it may remain for ever 
a perpetual memory of the vengeance of God lighted upon it for their falsehood 
and disloyalty. Do what you can,” continue they, "out of hand and without 
long tarrying to beat down and overthrow the castle, sack Holyrood House, 
and as many towns and villages about Edinburgh as ye conveniently can; 

[' Humo Brown/ says that tUovo can bo lltUo doubt that Beaton forged this will.] 

It. w.— von, XXI. H 
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sack Leith, and burn and subvert it, and all the rest, putting man, woman, and 
child to fire and sword, without exception, when any resistance shall be 
made against youj and this done, pass over to the Fife land, and extend 
like extremities and destructions in all towns and villages whereunto ye 
may iGacli convGniGntly^ not forgetting^ amongst all tho rest, so to spoil 
and turn upside down the cardinal’s town of St. Andrews, as the upper stone 
may be the nether, and not one stick stand by another, sparing no creature 
alive within the same, specially such as either m friendship or blood be allied 
to the cardinal.” “This journey,” the despatch goes on to state, “shall 
succeed most to his majesty’s honour.”® ^ tx v. 

Never before had S Gotland been so ruthlessly pillaged. In Hume Brown’s ^ 
words: “The ruins of the abbeys of Kelso, Melrose, Dryburgh, and Colding- 
ham was the work of Hertford’s miscellaneous host and not of the followps 
of John Knox, as till recent years was the accepted tradition of Scottish 
history.” ® 

THE MAJITYEDOM OF WISHART AND THE MURDER OP BEATON 

Cardinal Beaton had not reached the summit of affairs without making 
many private enemies as well as acquiring the hatred of those who considered 
him as the prime opponent of the Protestant church, and author of the death 
of those revered characters who had suffered for heresy. A recent instance of 
this kind perpetrated under Beaton’s own eye was marked with unusual 
atrocity. A Protestant preacher, named George Wishart, born of a good 
family and respected for eloquence, learning, and for a gentleness and sweetness 
of disposition which made him universally esteemed, had distinguished him- 
self much by preaching the reformed doctrines. Even the regent declined to 
proceed against him or to commission lay judges to sit upon his trial. The 
cardinal, nowever, having treacherously got Ins person Into his hands, pro- 
ceeded to arraign the prisoner of heresy before an ecclesiastical court, by 
whom he was tried, found guilty, and condemned to the stake. Beaton 
himself sat in state to behold the execution of the sentence from the walls of 
the easUe of St. Andrews, before which it took place. 

When Wishart came forth to die, and beheld the author of his misfor- 
tunes reposing in pomp upon the battlements to witness his torments he said 
to those around, either from a conviction that the country would not long 
abide the cardinal’s violence, or from that spirit of prescience said sometimes 
to inspire the words of those who are standing betwixt time and eternity, 
“See yonder proud man : I tell you that in a brief space ye shall see him flung 
out on yonder rampart with infamy and scorn ecjual to the pomp and dignity 
with which he now occupies it.” The martyr died with the utmost patience 
and bravery, and it is probable his words did not fall to the ground. 

1 Meantime the cardinal, conscious of the dangp in which ho stood in a coun- 
try where men’s swords did not wait the sanction of legal sentence to exact 
vengeance for real or supposed injviries, usually dwelt in the castle of St. An- 
drews, which stood on a peninsula overhanging the sea and was strongly 
fortified. There were workmen employed to repair and strengthen the 
defences of the place at the very time that a desperate and irritated enemy 
contrived the death of the bishop within its precincts. Norman Leslie, called 
raster of Rothes, nourished deep resentment against the cardinal for some 
private cause; and associating with him about fifteen men who shared his 
sentiments for sundry reasons, they surprised the castle at the break of day, 
e^elled the garrison, and murdered the object of their enmity with many 
circumstances of cruelty.® 
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Leslie and Carmichael thi'owing themselves furiously upon their victim 
who earnestly implored mercy stabbed him repeatedly. But Melville, a 
milder fanatic, who professed to murder not from passion but religious 
duty, reproved their- violence. "This judgment of God," said he, "ought 
to be executed with gravity, although in secret”; and presenting the point of 
his sword to the bleeding prelate he called on him to repent of his wicked 
courses, and especially of the death of the holy Wishart, to avenge whose 
innocent blood they were now sent by God. “Remember,” said ho, “that 
the mortal stroke I am now about to deal is not the mercenai-y blow of a hii-ed 
assassin, but the just vengeance which hath fallen on an obstinate and cruel 
enemy of Christ and the Holy Goispel." On his saying this, he repeatedly 
passed his sword through the body of his unresisting victim, who sunk down 
from the chair to which he had retreated and instantly expired. 

The alarm had irow risen in the town; the common bell was rung, and the 
citizens, with their provost, running in confused crowds to the side of the 
fosse, demanded admittance, crying out that they must instantly speak 
with my lord cardinal. They were answered from the battlements, that it 
would be better for them to disperse, as he whom they called for could not 
come to them, and would not trouble^ the world any longer. This, however, 
only irritated thein the more, and being urgent that tliey would speak with 
him, Norman Leslie reproved them as unreasonable fools who desired an 
audience of a dead man; and dragging the body to the spot, hung it by a 
sheet over the wall, naked, ghastly, and bleeding from its recent wounds. 
"There,” said he, “ there is your Godj and now that ye are satisfied get you 
home to your houses,” a command which the people instantly obeyed. 

Thus perished Cardinal David Beaton, the most powerful opponent of 
the reformed religion in Scotland, by an act which some authors, even in the 
present day, have scrupled to call murder. To those writers tlie secret and 
long-continued correspondence of the conspirators with England was un- 
known; a circumstance perhaps to be regretted, as it would have spared some 
idle and angry reasoning. 

By its disclosuro we have been enabled to trace the secret history of these 
iniquitous times, and it may now bo pronounced without fear of contra- 
diction that the assassination of Beaton was no sudden event, arising simply 
out of indignation for the fate of Wishart; but an act of long-projected 
murder, encouraged, if not originated, by the English monarch, and, so far 
as the principal conspirators were concerned, committed from private and 
mercenary considerations.® 

The murderers of Beaton now shut themselves up in the castle of St. 
Andrews to undergo siege. Here they were joined by many who were in 
danger of being accused of complicity. Among these strangely was John 
ICiiox. For fourteen months the castle withstood siege. The murderers had 
been declared traitors, and the idea of an English alliance rejected by the 
estates meeting at Edinburgh June 10th, 1646. Hem-y VIII died in January, 
and Fi-ancis I March 31st, 1547. 

t The now French Idng, Henry IL brother of Mary of Lorraine, sent a 
French fleet to reduce the castle still held by its garrison of one hundred and 
fifty. After bombardment the gai-rison accepted terms, July 21st, by which 
they were to be exiled, but otherwise set free. But on surrendering they 
were taken to France, and the gentlemen immured in prison, while their 
humbler fellows were sent to the galleys. Among these latter was John 
Knox, whom Fi-ance chained to an oar, and who later was her bitterest enemy 
in Scotland, “ 
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THE DISASTER AT PINKIE AND THE MARRIAGE ALLIANCE WITH PRANCE 

(IWT A.D,) 

Even the death of Beaton, though his most inveterate political adversary, 
did not benefit the cause of Henry. The cardinal's place, both as primate 
and as counsellor of the regent, was supplied by a natural brother of the earl 
of Arran, Jolia Hamilton, abbot of Paisley, who, from possessing a superior 
firmness of mind, exercised much influence over his brother, and was as de- 
voted a friend to Franco and the Catholic cause as the murdered cardinal 
had been during his lifetime. 

So stood the English interests in Scotland, %Yhich had been ruined by the 
impetuous rudeness of Henry VIII. But in emulative prosecution of the war 
betwixt England and Scotland, the duke of Somerset, protector of England, 
entered the eastern marches at the head of an army. Prudence and delay 
would probably have placed the victory in the hands of the Scots. But the 
military testament of Robert Bruce was once more forgotten, and the Scots 
with national impetuosity abandoned the vantage ground to fight for the 
victory which time and patience would have given them without risk. 

The battle of Pinkie on September 10th, 164.7, as described in our history 
of England, ended without either a long or bloody conflict. Tho English 
horsemen pursued the chase almost to the gates of Edinburgh with unusual 
severity, and many of the fugitives were drowned in the Esk which was swelled 
with the tide, The whole space between the field of battle and the capital 
was strewn with dead bodies and with the weapons which tho fugitives had 
thrown away in their flight. 

Yet this great battle was followed by no corresponding effects; for the 
duke of Somerset having garrisoned and fortified the town of Haddington 
and received the compulsory submission of some of tho border chiefs, with- 
drew to England with his victorious army. On the other hand, tho loss of 
the battle, os lb threw the Scottish nation into despair, coinpellcd them in a 
manner to seek the assistance of Prance.' An assembly of nobles met at 
Stirlbg when it was agreed that the efficient support of their ancient ally 
should be purchased by offering the hand of their young queen in marriage 
to the dauphin of France. They consented voluntarily to place her person 
in the hands of Homy II, the father of her bridegroom, on condition that he 
would furnish the Scottish nation with immediate and powerful assislanco 
to recover Haddington and sucli other places as the English had garrisoned, 
and to defend the rest of the kingdom in case of a repetition of the invasions. 
The liberal terms thus freely offered to France were the more surprising os 
the estates of Scotland had recently shown insurmountable reluctance to 
place similar confidence in Henry VIII. But from the prejudices created 
by a thousand years of war the Scottish and the English nations wore inspired 
with a jealousy of each other which did not exist in either country against 
other foreigners. 

Hemy II of France caught at so favourable an opportunity of acquiring 
a new kingdom for his son. Six thousand veteran troops, under Montalambert, 
the sieiir d’Essd, were instantly despatched to Scotland, and it was in the 
camp which they formed before Haddington that the articles of the royal 
marriage were finally adjusted. The queen-regent used the utmost of her 
art and address, and no woman of her time possessed more, in ordev to gain 

— WM'^noBSaol EngUaW by lUoIr victory. 
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over the opinions of such as could be influenced, and intimidate those who 
could not be so won. The regent, earl of Arran, was induced to consent by 
a grant from Henry 11 to accept the French title of duke of Chatellierault, 
with a considerable pension from the same country. The opposition of meaner 
persons was silenced by veiy intelligible threats of violence from men that 
were extremely likely to keep theii' word ; the fear of the French arms, amongst 
which they held their councils, imposed silence on others; and the person of 
the infant queen Mary, suitably attended, was sent over to France by the 
same fleet which had escorted d’Essd and his troops to Scotland.' And thus, 
ere Mary knew what the word meant, she was bestowed in marriage upon a 
sickly and silly boy, a lot which might be said to begin her calamities. 

MARY OF LORRAINE BECOMES REGENT (IfiSi A.D.) 

The queen-dowager_ having perfected this great match in favour of the 
ting of Franco, her kinsman, became naturally desirous of obtaining the 
interim admuiistration of Scotland until her daughter should attain the ye&vs 
of discretion. For this purpose she dealt with the indolent and indecisive 
earl of Arran for a cession of the regency. An augmented pension from 
France, high honours to liiraself and his friends, were liberally promised, 
together with a public acknowledgment of his right as next heir to the Scottish 
throne. He finally made the sacrifice required of him, and aware perhaps of 
his own unpopularity, resigned to the superior firmness of Maiy of Guise 
for, as she is more often called, Mary of Lorraine] the regency of Scotland 
April 12th, 1S64. 

Meanwhile the queen-mother showed vigour and determination. With 
the assistance of d’EsB6’s French troops she retook Haddington from the 
English, October 14tli, 1549, and drove out other petty garnsons which they 
had established after the battle of Pinkie. This warfare, though the actions 
were on a small scale, was uncommonly sanguinary. Maiiy of the English 
officers had committed insolencies and atrocities during their hour of success 
which the Scots could not forgive; and not only did the latter themselves 
refuse quarter to the English, but there were instances of their purchasing 
English prisoners from tho French, merely, like Indian savages, to have the 
pleasure of putting them to death. After so much expenditure of blood and 
treasure tho Scots were included in the 'IVeaty of Boulogne, March 24th, 1650, 
betwixt Fi’ance and England, which amid civil discord and party faction 
the earl of Waiwiok, now at the head of the English affairs, was glad to 
accede to. 

The queen-regent of Scotland in her new acquisition of power had one 
great disadvantage. She was a French woman; and while she was in truth 
desirous of serving her country and sovereign she found it very diffio^t to 
convince the people of Scotland that she was not willing to sacrifice the inter- 
ests of the country which she ruled to that of which she was the native. The 
auxiliary army of cVEss6 did not leave Scotland without a renewal of the 
hostile disposition which had on foimer occasions arisen between the French 
troops and the Scots, to whose assistance they had been sent. The Scots 
and French fought in the streets of Edinburgh, in which skirmish the lord 

’ Knox, » the stern apostle of Protcstnutlsm, says, that “some wero corntpted with Inids 
{bribes), some deceived ^vith fluttering promisea, aud some for fear were compelled to consent, 
for the French souldiora were oftlceis of arms In that purllament. Tiio lord of Buccleucli, a 
bloody man, with many Q— d’s w/ounds, said that tliey that did not assent should do worse,” 
[When Mary arrived in France, Henry 11 exclaimed: “Franco and Scotland are one nation 
now.”] 
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nrovost of the town and the governor of the castle were both Peace 

was restored with the utmost difficulty; but their halving been guilty of such 
ail insidt in the capital of their ally added greatly to the growing unpopularity 

of the auxiliaries. . , . , i , 

Mary of Lorraine, out of a natural affection to her nation, hoped to serve 
the interests of Prance now engaged in war with Spain and England, by cm- 
hroiling Scotland in the quarrel. But although sho contrived Without much 
trouble to effect a breach of the peace between two countries which were 
equally jealous and irritable, yet the Scottish nation, taught by experience, 
entered into the contest as a defensive war only; neither could the urgency 
of Le Crocq, who commanded the French troops, nor the entreaties of the 
queen-regent prevail on them to set a foot on. EiigU^i ground. 

Meanwhile the marriage of the young queen of Scots to the dauphin was 
solemnly celebrated, April 24th, 1558, and that union botween Franco and 
Scotland achieved so far as depended upoii the execution of the marriage 
treaty. But by this time the subject of religion had become so interesting 
as to have greater weight in the scale of national policy than at any former 
period.® 

THK EARLY CAREER OF JOHN KNOX 


The removal of Beaton, the representative of the old cause, was immedi- 
ately followed by the entrance of John Knox, the represontativo of the new; 
for among the refugees who fled to the castle of St. Andrews to escape the 
vengeance of the prelacy the future reformer was one. As the biography of 
this remarkable man constitutes so largo a portion of the history of the Scot- 
tish Reformation, a brief notice of 
ill till® place may hot bo un- 
W' -j necessary. 

M t ■' 'i^iiii Kiio^ "'ll® boi’ii [nt 

j^\ dington, the county town of East 

Lothian] in the year 1606. He 
was of humble parentage, his an- 
cestors having been retainevs of 
the house of Hailes; and as such 
/Jjl rendered feudal military sor- 

>B mXs. to the first earls of Dothwell. 

(S' v Being destined for the church, 

(T 1 John, at the ago of sixteen, was 

F sent to the university of Glasgow, 

\ V - > where after the usual counso of 

TO ^ i'' study he regented; he also appears 

\ Q ' to have studied at the university 

John Knox ®t. Andrews. _ Before he had 

(1503-1678) reached the canonical ago of twenty 

five he was admitted into priest’s 
orclers; but an anxious spirit of doubt and inquiry prevented him from en- 
tering into the public duties of his office, and these investigations continued 
tilniis thirty-eighth year when, from serious deliberate conviction, he became 
a ri’otestant. A choice so considerately made was but the starting-point 
of action, upon which he entered with all his characteristic ardour; and as 
the companion of Wishart he exposed himself to all the dangers with which 
that martyr’s career was continually surrounded. 

Being now obnoxious to the clergy, both as an apostate priest and a 
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John Knox 
(1S03-167?.) 
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Protestant, he took refuge in the castle of St. Andrews, after the murder 
of Beaton, and during the siege that followed he was unanimously invited 
by the garrison to become their _ minister. He trembled and wept at the 
responsibility of those sacred duties -which he was now to discharge for the 
first time, and only submitted after much importunity. In this way he com- 
menced his great mission as a national religious reformer, and the commence- 
ment was characterised by the same heroic qualities that pervaded his whole 
life to the close. An unbending reprover of guilt wherever it might be found, 
he denounced the excesses of the garrison, when such a proceeding exposed 
him not only to hatred but personal danger. 

He entered into no compromise with apparently trivial observances of the 
church of Home; but condemned them all as inlets of error and incentives to 
idolatry. The contrast of such preaching to that of his predecessors arrested 
the people even in his first eermon, and the^ justly observed, “Others hewed 
at the branches of papistry, but he strikes at the root to destroy the 
whole.” 

On the surrender of the castle of St. Andrews, John Knox boro a full share 
of those hardships with which the unfortunate garrison was visited; for in 
express violation of the treaty of surrender he was, as we have seen, sent to 
the Krencb galleys, where he laboured as a chained felon for nineteen months. 
His captivity might indeed havc been perpetual, but for the kind Interposition 
of Edward VI, through which he was set at liberty. After this Knox went to 
England where his services were so highly appreciated as one of Cranmer’s 
itinerant preachers that he was appointed one of the royal chaplains, and 
tempted to settle in England by the offer of the bishopric of Rochester. Bub 
not deeming the Clfurch of England ns yet sufficiently reformed he rejected 
the application, and continued to labour as a humble missionary until the ac- 
cession of Mary; and the persecution which followed obliged him, in 1664, to 
escape to France. 

In the following year he ventured to return to Scotland; but his preaching 
occasioned such a stir in Edinburgh that he was cited to appear before a 
clerical tribunal to be tried as an heretic. He attended the summons; but 
justly apprehensive of consequences, and warned by former acts of treachery, 
the friends of Klnox accompanied him in such numbers that his terrified 
judges failed to appear, and he continued undisturbed a little longer, when 
he was once more obliged to leave the country,' _ Upon his departure the 
clergy renewed their citation; and after a mock trial condemned him to the 
flames, and solemnly burned him in effigy at the cross of Edinburgh. Bub 
Knox himself was safe in Geneva, abiding his time, which arrived in May, 
1559, when the religious contest was about to be decided by other weapons 
than those of reasoning and ridicule. 

The Scottish nobles who afterwards woro known as the “lords of the 
Congregation,” were well aware of the strength which Knox would, impart 
to their cause from his well-tried energy, talents, and popular reputation, and 
aceordinglj' they invited him to return and co-operate with_ them, pledging 
themselves to hazard their lives and fortunes in the establishment of the 
reformation in Scotland, He complied with the call; and thus, at the ad- 
vanced ago of fifty-four, and with a constitution naturally weak and impaired 
by many hardships, John Knox may be properly said to have commenced that 
task for which his whole life had been a period of training. Perhaps there 

JT udghig with all clmvily, It must bo admitted that wbilo his writings had all the im- 
passioned zeal, his couduct betrayed some want of the ardout courage, of the martyr.— -T yt- 
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18 DO record in history of any individual who began a great national work 
so late in life and yet accomplished so much. The mere return of Knox to 
Scotland was the trumpet-signal for the commencement of action.* 

THE REGENT AND THE REFORMERS 

Since the death of Cardinal Beaton there had been no attempt to turn 
the force of the existing laws against the growth of heresy. Hamilton the 
archbishop of Saint Andrews, though said to lead a life too irregular for a 
churchman, was more gentle and moderate than his predecessor, Beaton; and 
the queen-mother was too prudent and too well acquainted with the state 
of Scotland and the temper of the people to engage of her own accord in a 
struggle with so powerful a sect as the reformers, who now assumed the name 
of the Congregation. But when her daughter became queen of Prance the 
celebrated duke of Guise and the cardinal of Lorraine urged upon their sister 
the regent the absolute duty and necessity of rooting out the Scottish heresy. 
For this they had more reasons than mere zeal for the Cntholio religion, 
though theirs was of the warmest temperature. 

Mary of England died November 17th, 1668; and the land had again 
adopted the Protestairt faith under her sister Elizabeth. The CathoUca wore 
not disposed to consider this great princess aa a legitimate sovereign, but 
rather as the adulterous daughter of Henry VIII by Anno Boleyn his con- 
cubine, for whose sake he had broken the bonds of matrimony with Queen 
Catherine, and cast away the filial obedience due to the see of Romo. Failing 
Elizabeth, Mary queen of Scotland was heir of England in right of her grand- 
mother Margaret, the sister of Henry VIII. In the eyes of all true Catholics, 
she had not only a contingent but an immediate claim to succeed her name- 
sake in the government. This title offered the most splendid visions to the 
two brothers of the house of Guise, who aimed at nothing less than subjecting 
England itself to the sway of their niece by means of the English Catholics, a 
numerous and powerful body. 

But this could only be accomplished by gaining for the Scottish queen the 
credit of a faithful nursing-mother of the church, in destroying that branch 
of the great northern heresy which had raised its head in the kingdom of Scot- 
land. She could not with consistency claim the character of a sound Catholic, 
a person likely to re-establish Catholicism in England while the exercise of 
the reformed religion was publicly permitted in the realm which was properly 
her own. 

Mary's mother the queen-regent was therefore against her better judg- 
ment urged to pick a quarrel with the reformers in Scotland, and she involved 
herself by the attempt in a train of consequences which poisoned all the 
future tranquillity of her regency and her life. The pretext was taken from 
some insults offered by the Protestants to the images of the Catholic faith, 
and particularly to Saint Giles, patron of the metropolis, whose effigy was 
first thrown into the North Loch, and then burned. 

To chastise this insolence various among the most noted popular preachers 
were summoned to appear before the queen-regent and the bishops and to un- 
their trial os authors of the sedition. The preachers resolved to attend; 
and that thCT might do so with safety they availed themselves of a custom 
in Scotland (a right barbarous one) by which a person accused was wont to 
appear at the bar with many friends aa were willing to stand by him and 
defend 1^ cause. The time was propitious; for a band of western gentlemen, 
zealous Protestants, were returning homeward from military services on the 
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border and willingly appeared in arms for the protection of their pastors. 
They were in vain charged by proclamation to depart from the city. On the 
contrary they assembled themselves and with little reverence forced themselves 
into the queen’s presence, then sitting in council w-ith the bishops. 

Chalmers of Gadgirth, a bold and zealous man, spoke in the name of the 
rest: "Madam, we know that this proclamation is a device of the bishops and 
of that bastard (the primate of Saint Andrews) that stands beside you. We 
avow to God that ere we yield we will make a day of it. These idle drones 
oppress us and our tenants, arid now they seek the lives of om ministers, and 
our own. Shall we suffer this any longer? No, madam, it shall not be." 
As he concluded, every man put on his steel bonnet, The queen-regent was 
compelled to have recourse to fair words and entreaties, for little less was to he 
apprehended than the present massacre of the Homan Catholic churchmen. 
But by the queen’s discharging the proclamation, and using gentle and kind 
words to Gadgirth and his companions, the danger was averted for the present. 

The Scottish Protestants saw their advantage, and were encouraged to 
further boldness. They made a popular tumult by attacking a procession of 
churchmen which paraded through the streets of the city. The images, 
which the insurgents termed Dagon and Bel, were dashed to pieces in con- 
tempt and derision: as for the ehiu'chmen, we may take John Knox’s word,!/ 
"that there was a sudden affray amongst them; for down goeth the crosses, 
off goeth the surplices, round caps, and cornets with the crowns; the gray- 
friars gaped, the blacfcfriars blow, the priests panted and fled, and happy 
was he who first got to the house, for such a sudden fray came never among 
the generation of antichrist within the realm before.’’ 

'This was the wild proceeding of a rabble; but an association and bond 
entered into by the principal persons of the Congregation, bound them to 
defend their ministers, and assez’t the rights of heai'ing’and preaching the 
Gospel.® 

THE FIRST covenant: THE LORES OF THE CONGREGATION (1867 A.D.) 

On the 3rd of December, 1557, that memorable bond or covenant was 
drawn up which henceforth united the Protestants under one great association 
which was subscribed to immediately by their principal supporters, and could 
not be deserted without something like apostasy. It described in no mild 
or measured terms the bishops and ministers of the Romish church as mem- 
bers of Satan, who sought to destroy the gospel of Christ and his followers, 
and declared that they felt it to be their duty to strive in their Master’s cause 
even unto death— certain as they were of victoiy in him. Por this purpose 
it declared that they had entered into a solemn promise in the presence of 
God and his Congregation, to set forward and establish with their whole 
power and substance his blessed Word — to labour to have faithful min- 
isters — to defend them at the peril of their lives and goods against all tyranny; 
and it concluded by anathematising their adversaries, and denouncing ven- 
geance against all the superstition, idolatry, and abominations of the papal 
church. 

This bond, which was drawn up at Edinburgh, received the signatures 
of the earls of Glencairn, Argyll, Morton, Lord Lome, Erskine of Dun, and 
many others. It was evidently an open declaration of war against the es- 
tablished religion; toleration and compromise were at an end, and their next 
step showed that the Congregation— for so the reformers now named them- 
selves— were determined to commence their proceedings in earnest. They 
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passed a resolution declaring “that in all patisl^a of the roalin the cominon 
prayer (by which was meant the service book of Edward VI) should be read 
weekly, on Sunday and other festival clays, in the parish churches, with the 
lessons of the Old and New Testament, conformed^ to the book of common 
prayer; and that if the curates of parishes bo qualified they shall be caused 
to read the same;” but if they refuse, then the most qualified in the parish 
were directed to supply their place. It was resolved at the same time that 
“ cloetrine, preaching, and interpretation of the Scripture be used privately in. 
quiet houses, avoiding great conventions of the people thereto, until such time 
as God should move the prince to gi>ant public preaching by truo and faithful 
ministers.” 

These resolutions the lords of the Congregation proceeded to put into 
execution in such places as were under their power. _Tho oarl of Argyll en- 
couraged Douglas, his chaplain, to preach openly in his house; other barons 
imitated his example; an invitation was addressed to Knox (November, 1558), 
requesting his immediate presence amongst them, and a deep alarm seized 
the whole body of the Roman clergy. 

They represented, not unreasonably, the declarations of the Congregation 
and their subsequent conduct as acts bordering upon treason; the Roman 
faith, they said, was still the established religion of the state, it enjoyed the 
sanction of the law, and the protection of the sovereigjn, and it was now 
openly attacked, and attempted to be subverted by a pivato association of 
men who, although no ways recognised by the constitution, had assumed the 
power of legislation. To what this might grow it was difficult to say, but it 
was impossible to view so bold a denunciation of the national religion with- 
out apprehension and dismay. 

These remonstrances were addressed to the queen-regent at that critical 
season when, the marriage between her daughter and the dauphin, although 
proposed in the Scottish parliament, had not been fully agreed to. It was 
necessary for her to manage matters warily with the principal nobles, and 
she expre^ed a steadfast disinclination to all extreme measures against the 
Congregation. The archbishop of St. Andrews also, a prelate whose character 
partook nothing of cruelty, though his morals were loose and depraved, 
addressed an admonitory letter to Argyll, persuading him to dismiss his 
heretical chaplain, promising to supply his place with a learned and Catholic 
instructor, cornplaining_ of the reproaches to which his ecclesiastical lenity 
had exposed him, and insinuating that repeated provocations might compel 
him, as the spuitual guardian of the church, to adopt a severer course (March, 
1658). Nor was it long before^ this severity was experienced, although there 
seems good ground for believing that the prelate was innocent of having 
instigated it.® 

MAUTYBDOM OP MYLN: THE PASTIES IN ASMS 

The first to suffer was a iiriest over eighty years old, Walter Myin (or Mill), 
who had adopted the doctrines of the reformora and been condemned as a 
heretic in Beaton’s day. He had however escaped, and now felt encouraged 
to resume his preaching.^ He was seized and condemned at St. Andrews, 
The clei’gy found him guilty, but there was difficulty in securing a secular 
judge to sentence him. This was at last secured, and he was burned April 
28th, 1558. H& perished with great courage.^' 

“ As for myself,” said he, “I am fourscore and two years old and cannot 
live long by the course of natm-e, but a hundred better shall rise out of the 
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ashes of my bones, and I trust In God I am the last that shall suffer death in 
Scotland for this cause.” And his prophetic wishes were fulfilled: he was the 
last in that country of the army of martyrs [until the martyrs to Episcopacy 
in the reign of James II]. 

This cruel and iniquitous execution was viewed by the people with horror 
and excited the utmost indignation in the leaders of the Congregation. They 
remonstrated in firm terms to the queen-regent, _ and when this princess assured 
them that she was no party to such sanguinary proceedings their whole 
animosity was directed against the clergy. Emissaries commissioned by the 
reformers travelled through the country, exposing the superstition, wicked- 
ness, and injustice of such conduct; many of the le.sser barons and the greater 
part of the towns joined the party; a majority of the people declared them- 
selves ready to support the cause, and the Protestant lords presented an 
address to the dowager, in which they claimed redress at her liands "of the 
imjust tyranny used against them by those called the estate ecclesiastical.” “ 

Mary of Lorraine’s government continued to be still further embarrassed 
by the zeal with which her brothers of Lorraine continued to press in the 
most urgent manner the adoption of violent measures against the Protestants. 
In comi^iance with instructions from Prance the queen, forgetful of the violent 
scene with Chalmers of Gadgirth, again siunmoned the Protestant preacheis 
to appear before a court of justice to be held at Stirling on the 10th of May, 
1559. Again the zeal of the Congregation convoked a species of insurrection- 
ary amiy to protect their ministers, which assembled at Perth, then animated 
by the preachings of John ICnox. The queen-regent foresaw the danger 
which impended, and a second time appeared to retreat from her purpose, 
and engaged to put a stop to the prosecution of tho ministers. 

Through the whole eventful scone the subtlety of tho queen-dowager 
made it manifest that she adopted and acted upon the fatal maxim that no 
faith was to be kept with heretics. The Protestants had no sooner dispersed 
their levies than the queen caused the actions against their preachers to be 
anew insisted on; and upon the non-appearance of the parties cited, sentence 
of outlawry was pronounced against them. 

The Protestants were inconsed by this duplicity of the queen; and after 
a vehement diseom’se by John Knox against the idolatry of the popish wor- 
ship, and a casual brawl which followed betwixt an impudent priest and a 
petulant boy, the minds of the pdilors were so much inflamed that they de- 
stroyed, first the church in which tho sermon had been preached, and then 
the other churches and monasteries of Perth, breaking to fragments the ornar 
monts and images, and pillaging the supplies of provisions which the monks 
had provided in great quantity. 

The queen in the mean time had drawn together her Erench soldiery, and 
still more deeply irritated by the late proceedings of the multitude prepared 
to march upon Stirling, and from thence to Perth, before the lords of the 
Congregation could assemble their vassals. But she had to deal with prudent 
and active men, who were not willing a second time to be cheated into terms 
which might be kept or broken at the regent's pleasure. They assembled 
their forces so speedily that they could with confidence face Mary of Lorraine 
and her army, though above seven thousand strong. Still, the prmcipal 
Protestant nobles thought it best to come to an agreement with the queen- 
regent rather than hurry tlio nation into a civil war. They agreed to admit 
Mary of Lorraine into Perth on condition that her French troops should not 
approach within three miles of the city; that no one should be prosecuted 
oil account of the recent disturbances, and that all matters in debate between 
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the government and the lords of the Congregation should bo left to the con- 
sideration of parliament. No sooner, however, had this treaty been adjusted 
than the queen broke its conditions by displacing the magistrates of Perth 
and garrisoning the town with six hundred men. She endeavoured to palliate 
this breach of faith by alleging that these troops did not consist of native 
Frenchmen, but of Scotsmen under Prench pay. Far from receiving this 
evasion as a good argument the earl of Argyll and Lord James Stuart retired 
to St. Andrews (June 3rcl), and were there met by the earl of Menteith, the 
laird of TulUbarcUne, and other professors of their religion. 

Although in an archiepiscopal see, and threatened by the primate that 
if he ventured to ascend his pulpit he should be saluted with a shower of mus- 
ket-balls, John lihox boldly preached before the Congregation and animated 
their resolution of defending their freedom of conscience. As it appeared 
plain that the violation of the treaty of Perth would once more put the lords 
of the Congregation in arms, the queen on her part endeavoured to seize an 
advantage by superior alacrity. She was again disappointed, although she 
early put her troops, now amounting to about three thousand men in the 
pay of France, into motion against St. Andrews, whither tlie principal re- 
formers had retreated. 


The lords of the Congregation boldly determined to meet the quoen-mothor 
in the field; and though they set out from St. Andrews with only one hundred 
horse, yet ere they had marched ten miles they were joined by such numbers 
as enabled them to remonstrate with the queen rather than to petition for 
indemnity. Mary of Lorraine again resorted to the duplicity with which she 
was but too familiar. She obtained a pacification, but it was only on the 
condition that she should transport her French soldiery to the southern side 
of the firth; and she agreed to send commissionera to St. Andrews to settle 
on conditions of peace; The Frenchmen were accordingly withdrawn for 
the time; but, with her usual insincerity, the queen altogether neglected to 
send the commissioners, or take any steps for the establishment of a solid 
composition. 

The consequences were that the Congregation resumed awns a third time 
and forcibly occupied Perth, June 24th, Fi’om thence they advanced in 
trimph to the capital, the people, particularly the citizens of the burghs 
which they occupied, eagerly seconding them in the work of reformation; 
espeoiaJly m the destruction of monasteries and the defacing the churches by 
destroying what they considered the peculiar objects of Roman Catholic 
worsinp. ^le queen-mother gave way to the torrent and retreated to Dunbar 
June 2yth, to await till want of money and of provisions should oblige the 
lords of the Congregation to disperse their forces. 

• t j period was not long in arriving. The troops of these barons con- 
sisted entirely of their yaasals, serving at their own expense. When the pro- 
visions they brought with them to the camp (which never at the utmost ex- 

of forty days) were expended, they had no means of 
Sfferr * ’ considered the campaign as ended. The burghers had 
sitv however zealous for religion, were under the neces- 

my of returning to then own residences when days and weeks began to elapse. 

SS SlnW the aimy of the Congregation that the queen- 
\ compact body of mercenary troops might have 
I ® been for a third treaty, paWd up 
indeed and acceptable to neither party, but which each was willing to receive 
for a time rather than precipitate the &al struggle ® 

The articles of convention were that the lords of the Congregation should 
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evacuate Edinburgh to which the queen-regent should return^ but that she 
should not introduce a French garrison there. The Protestants agreed to 
abstain from future violation of religious houses; while the queen mother 
consented to authorise the free exercise of the Protestant religion all over 
the kingdom, and to allow that in Edinburgh no other should be openly 
professed. These terms wore reluctantly assented to on both sides. The 
Protestants wore desirous that the French troops, the principal support 
of the queen-regent’s power, should be removed out of the kingdom; while 
Mary of Lorraine on the other hand was secretly determined to augment their 
number and place them in a commanding position. 

She was the rather dotormined on following the violent policy suggested by 
the brothers of Guise, because the death of Henry II, July 10th, and the ac- 
cession of Francis and Mary to the throne had rendered the queen’s uncles 
all-powerful at the court of France. 

A thousand additional soldiers having arrived from France in July, the 
queen-regent, in conformity with the policy which she had adopted, employed 
them in fortifying as a place of arms the sea-port of Leith. The lords of the 
Congregation remonstrated against this measure; but their interference was 
not attended to. On the contrary the queon-regent, influenced by th6 danger- 
ous counsel of her brothers the princes of Lorraine, shut herself up in the new- 
ly-fortified town and haughtily disputed the right of the nobility to challenge 
lier prerogative to establish her residence where she would, and to secure it 
by military defences when she thought proper. 

THE LOBDS OF THE CONGREGATION DEPOSE THE REGENT AND RECEIVE MONEY 

PROM ELIZABETH 

The civil rights of the Scottish nation as well as their religious liberties 
were now involved in the debate; and the lords of the Congregation were 
joined by the duke of Chatcllerault, and other noblemen who continued Cath- 
olics. Both parties, having convoked an asscinhly as numerous and pow- 
erful as a Scottish parliament, united in the decisive step of passing an act 
in October, by which, under deep professions of duty to the lung and queen, 
they solemnly deprived the queen-regent of her office as having been exer- 
cised inconsistently with the liberties and contrary to the laws of the king- 
dom, 

Among the nobles who thus lifted the banner of defiance against the high- 
est established authority of the kmgdom, the chief was Lord James Stuart 
[later famous as the earl of Moray] called at this time the prior of St. An- 
drews, a natural son of King James V, and a half-brother, consequently, of 
Mary Stuart. ^ If it had so chanced that this eminent person had possessed 
a legitimate title to the crown of Scotland, it would probably have been worn 
by him with much splendour. As it was, he was tlirown into circumstances 
in which, as w'e shall .see, high ambition encouraged by templing opportun- 
ity proved too strong for the ties of gratitude and family affection, and ulti- 
mately brought a man of great talents and many virtues to an early and a 
bloody grave. 

His strong mind had early received with conviction the reformed doctrine^ 
and he was distinguished among the Protestant lords by his zeal, sagacity, and 
courage; so that though the earl of Arran (duke of Chatelherault, and formerly 
regent) had again returned to the side of the lords of the Congregation, and 
was complimented with the'-title of chief of their league, yet the general con- 
fidence of the party was reposed in the wisdom, courage, and integrity of the 
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prior of St. Andrews. Argyll, Glcncairn, and others, the associates of this dis- 
tinguished person, were, like himself, men of courage and sagacity and full of 
that species of enthusiasm which is inspired by an enlarged sphere of thought 
and action, and by the sense of having thrown off the fetters of ecclesiastical 
bondage. 

• The lords of the Congregation were not long in discovering, that in the 
task of besieging a fortified town like Leith, defended by veteran and dis- 
ciplined troops, they had greatly over-rated their own strength. A still greater 
difficulty arose from the want of inoney to pay and rnaintain an army^ in the 
field. The lords of the Congregation resolved upon invoking the assistance 
of England, the only neighbour of power and wealth whose alliance or coun- 
tenance could counterpoise that of France. 

The cause of the Refonnation had been espoused and defended by Queen 
Elisabeth, whose right to the crown and whose title to legitimacy depended 
upon her father Henry’s having disowned the authority of the church of Romo. 
Indeed, if she herself had not seen her danger from the queen of Scots’ title 
being set up in preference to her own, the princes of Lorraine had, with ar- 
rogance peculiar to their house, called her attention to the subject by making 
open pretence to the throne of England on behalf of their niece Mary of Scot- 
land. 

Money had been struck in France bearing the arms of England; proclama- 
tions had been made in the names of Francis and Mary as king and queen of 
that country, aa well as of France and Scotland; and an open and avowed 
claim to the crown of England was brought forward in Queen Mary’s behalf 
by every mode short of a direct challenge of Elizabeth’s title. The Eng- 
lish Catnolics were known to be favourable to these views. It was natural, 
therefore, that Elizabeth, whose birth and title of succession were thus 
openly impugned by the princes of Lorraine, should foster and encourage 
those Scottish insurgents who were in arras to dispossess their sister the 
queen-regent of the government of Scotland. Accordmgly, though accus- 
tomed to act with great economy, she was readily induced to advance con- 
siderable sums to the lords of the Congregation, by which assistance they 
were enabled to form the siege of Leith. 

Their undertaking was at first very unfortunate. A large sum of the 
subsidy [£1,000] furnished by Queen Elizabeth fell into the hands of the carl 
of Bothwell, whose ill-omened name now first appears in history, and who 
had adopted the faction of the queen-mother. Two skirmishes, in which the 
Rrotestants were defeated, filled the besieger’s with consternation: they re- 
nounced their enterprise precipitately and retreated from Edinburgh, No- 
vember 25th, to Stirling with fallen hopes and an army diminished by deser- 
tion, But Knox encouraged tliem by his fulrainations from the pulpit : be 
sternly upbraided the hearers with their confidence in tho arm of flesh, and 
promised them victory as soon as they should humble themselves to aclcnow- 
ledge the power of the Divine Disposer of events. The eloquence of this ex- 
traordinai'y and rmdaimted preacher was calculated to work on the stubborn 
and rough men to whom it was addressed. 

The lords of the Congregation resumed their pvu’poso of resistance to the 
last, and resolved to despatch William Maitland of Lethington, one of the 
most distinguished statesmen of his time, to show the queen of England the 
pressure of the circumstances under which they laboured. Tho great repii- 
tatlqn which Lethington enjoyed as a statesman did not exceed his real 
abilities; and his Judicious remonstrances easiiy persuaded the sagacious 
Elizabeth to grant the succours required by his constituents. 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTCH 'TROOPS FIGHT SIDE BY SIDE 

In the mean time the queen-regent of Scotland, who had received some 
additional assistance from France and was in expectation of a much larger 
force, resolved to press the moment of advantage before the power of England 
could be put in motion, A body of French infantry and a considerable party 
of horse, amounting altogether to about four thousand men, were sent into 
Fife, the most civilised part of Scotland, and where the i^abitants were 
most devoted to the Protestant faith, to punish the rebellious and to destroy 
the power of the barons of that district. The invaders passed by the bridge 
of Stirling, and then marched eastward along the firth of Forth, burning and 
wasting the villages and gentlemen’s houses with which the shores are thickly 
studded. This was not done without much resistance and retaliation.' 

The two armies continued for several clays to move along the coast; the 
flames of towns and villages marking the progress of the French, and the 
sudden and vigorous charges of the Protestants interrupting from time to time 
the work of devastation, when the sight of a gallant navy of ships of war 
sailing up the firth of Forth attracted the attention of both parties, January 
23rd, 1660. D'Oysel, the French general, concluded that they were the fleet 
expected from France, and in that belief made his soldiers fire a general 
salute. But he was soon painfully imdeoeived by the capture of two of his 
own transports which sailed along the shore to supply his men with provisions, 
and presently after this act of decisive violence the fleet showed English colours. 

D’Oysel attempted a retreat to Stirling by a dangerous march in. the oppo- 
site direction. The Scots had broken down a bridge over the Devon hoping 
to intercept the enemy’s return; but the French, well acquainted with the 
duties of the engineer, threw over a temporary bridge composed of the roof 
or timbers of a church, which afforded them the means of passage. They 
effected with difficulty their retreat to Stirling and from thence to Lothian. 
The critical arrival of the English fleet being considered as an especial inter- 
ference of Providence in the Protestant cause, gave new courage to the lords 
of -the Congregation, who assembled forces on eveiy side. 

The English land army, amounting to six tliousancl men under Lord Grey 
de Wilton, now entered Scotland agreeably to the engagement of Elizabeth, 
and united their forces with those of the Protestants. The French troops 
retired into Leith, March the 29th, and prepared to make good their defence 
in hopes of receiving succour from France. The town was instantly blockaded 
by the English fleet on the side of the sea, and beleaguered on the landward 
side by the united armies of Scotland and England. 

^»The eyes of all Britain were bent on this siege of Leith which the English 
and Scottish, now for the first time united in a common cause, carried on with 
the utmost perseverance, whilst the French defended themselves with such 
skill and determination as was worthy the character they bore of being the 
best troops in Europe. They were, indeed, defeated at the Hawkhill, near 
Loch End, where tlhe Scottish cavalry charged them with great fuiy and 
gained considerable advantage; but the garrison of Leith shortly after 
avenged themselves by a successful sally, April 14th, in which they killed 
double the number they had lost at the Hawkhill. On this occasion it became 
evident that the English, who had not lately been engaged in any great national 
war, had in some degree lost the habit of discipline. The attack on. the be- 

[‘ In the words of Knox,<y tbo carl of Argyll and Lord Jainos “for twenty and one days 
they lay in tlieir clothes; their boots never camo oft; tliey bad skirmisliiug almost every dayj 
yea, some days from mom to evon.^’l 
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siegers found their lines carelessly watched; and the ground where they 
opened their trenches being unfit for the purpose, argued inexperience on the 
part of the engineers. 

The loss which they had sustained taught the English greater vigilance 
and caution; but so intimately were the Trench acquainted with defensive 
war that the siege advanced very slowly. At length a breach was effected, 
and an assault both terrible and persevering was made on the town May 7th. 
The ladders, however, which were prepared for the occasion proved too short 
for the purpose, and the besiegers were finally repulsed with great loss [eight 
hundred dead and wounded]. The English were at first depressed by this 
repulse; but they wore encouraged to cDutimie the siege by the dxike of Nor- 
folk, commanding in tho northern counties of England with the title of 
lieutenant. He sent a reinforcement of two thousand men, with an assurance 
that the besiegers should not lock men so long as there were any remaining 
between. Tweed and Trent. The siege was renewed more closely than ever, 
w’ith reliance rather on famine than force for reducing the place. But the 
garrison endured without murmur the extremity of privation to which they 
were reduced, and continued to maintain the dofonce of Leith with the most 
undaunted firmness.’ 


DEATH OP MARY OF EOBRAINB; PBACJ3 DECnARED (1000 A.D.) 

Whilst the affairs of Scotland were in this unpropitious condition Mary of 
Lorraine, whose misrule had been the cause of those civil hostilities, died in 
the castle of Edinburgh, June 10th, 1660. It was justly said that her talents 
and virtues were her own; her errors and faults tho effect of her deference 
to the advice of others, and especially of her aspiring brothers. 

Her death was speedily followed by proposals of peace from Trance. 
In managing a difficult negotiation, the princess of Lorraine employed Mon- 
lue bishop of Valence and the Sieur de Randan, men of consummate talent. 
The removal of the foreign troops was agreed on July 6th; for the Trench 
goyerament now desired their presence at home as much as the Scots wished 
tlieir absence. The fortified places of Leith, Dunbar, and Inchkeith were to 
he surrendered, and the fortifications destroyed. It was made a condition 
that no foreign forces should be introduced into Scotland without consent of 
parliament. The admmistrabion of government was vested in a council of 
twelve pemons, of whom seven were to be named by the king and queen and 
the other five by parliament. An indemnity was stipulated for whatever 
violences had been committed by either party during tho civil war. On the 
matter of religion it was declared that the c.statc 3 should report to the king and 
queen their opinion on that matter; and it was agreed that the parliament 
should be convoked without further summons. 

A treaty was at the same time made between Trance and England, by 
which Francis and Mary recognised in the fullest manner the claim of Eliza- 
beth to the English crown, and agreed that Mary, in time to come, should 
neither assume the title nor bear the arms of England. By this pacification, 
which was called the Treaty of Edinburgh, the civil wars of Scotland were 
conducted to a termination highly favourable to the cause of the Protestant 
religion, and very different from what seemed at first probable. 

P BrantCmo^ says Omt a acal wna put on the reputation of a aoldler wlio could soy tbat lie 
had taken part In tills gallant defence of lelth,] 
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THE PAELTAMENT OF 1560 

The Scottish parliament never assembled in such numbers or had affairs 
of such weight before them, August 3rd, 1560; but the most pressing and 
important business was a petition from the principal Protestants, compre- 
hending the chief lords of the Congregation, desiring and urging the parlia- 
ment to adopt a formal mmifeslo against the errors and corruption of the 
church of Eome, tlm exorbitance of its power and wealth and its oppressive 
lestrictions on the liberty of conscience. The parliament with little hesitation 
adopted the declaration, that the domination of the church of Rome was an 
usurpation over the liberties and consciences of Christian men; and, to make 
their grounds of dissent from its doctrines still more evident, they promul- 
gated a confession of faith in which they renounced, in the most express 
terms, all the tenets by which the church of Rome is distinguished from other 
Christian churches, and disowned the whole authority of the Roman pontiffs, 
and the hierarchy of their church. 

The entire system of ecclesiastical government, both in doctrine and 
practice, which had existed for so many centuries and been held inviolably 
sacred, was by these enactments utterly overthrown and one altogether new 
adopted in its stead. The worship of Rome so long that of the kingdom and 
of all Europe was at once denounced as idolatrous; and following one of 
Rome’s worst tenets, secular punishments were menaced against those who 
continued to worship accordmg to the manner of their fathers. The celebra- 
tion of mass was punished in the first instance by banislunent, in the second 
by a forfeiture of goods and corporal punishment, in the third by death itself. 

It is remarkable that the acts of parliament authorising these great and 
radical changes in the religion and church government of the counti'y passed 
without the slightest opposition on the part of the Roman Catholic church- 
men, bishops, and mitred abbots, who had still retained seahs in the Scottish 
parliament. They were confounded and oyeya\yed by the unanimity with 
which the nobility, gentry, and burgesses united in these innovations, and ail 
might hope that the propositions approved in parliament had every chance 
of falling to the groimd by the king and queen refusing their consent. 

Neither did they in that respect calculate falsely. ^ Sir James Sandilands, 
lord St. John, being sent to aimounce the proceedings of this reforming 
parliament to Francis and Mary, was very coldly received at the court of 
France, and the ratification of its statutes which ho sought to obtain was 
positively refused. The princes of Lorraine on the other hand, by theh inso- 
lent carriage towards the envoy, by their general expressions of resentment, 
by the levy of troops, and their employing Lord Seton and other active agents 
in Scotland to draw together those who still favoured the Catholic cause, 
intimated their purpose that the war should be rekindled in Scotland in the 
next spring by the invasion of a French fleet and array. 

But these intentions were cut short by the sudden death of Francis 11, 
who had acted as much under the influence of his beautiful wife as she her- 
self, their niece, had under that of the princes of Lorraine. Charles IX, the 
brother and successor of Francis, was entirely governed by the counsels 
of his mother, who, jealous of the ascendency which Mary had acquired over 
her deceased husband, avenged herself now that she had the power in her 
hands by so many marks of slight and contempt that the younger queen- 
dowager, overwhelmed with the reverse of fortune, retired entirely from the 
court and took up her residence in solitude at Rheims. 
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PEESBYTEBIANISai ESTABLISHED 

The Scottish Protestants were rejoiced at the timely change which de- 
stroyed all possibility of their plans of reformation being disturbed by the 
power of France, and proceeded with Ml assurance of success to complete 
the model of their church government. The tenets of the celebrated Calvin 
respecting ecclesiastical rule were selected, probably because they wore con- 
sidered most diametrically opposite to those of Rome. This form of church 
government liad been established in the city of Geneva whore John ICnox 
and other reformed teachers pursued their theological studies, and it was 
earnestly recommended by them to the imitation of their countrymen. This 
modification of the reformed religion differed in its religious tenets but little 
from that of the Lutherans, and still less from that which was finally adopted 
in England. 

But the Presbyterian system was, in its church government, widely dis- 
tinguished from that of all countries which, renouncing the religious doctrines 
of the Roman clergy, had retained their hierarchy, whether in whole or in part. 
Invented in a republican country the Presbyterian government was entirely 
unconnected with and independent of the civil government of the state, and 
owned no earthly head. The church was governed in the extreme resort 
by the general assembly of the church, being a convocation of the clergy by 
representation, together with a certain nurnber of the laity, admitted to sit 
and vote with them as representing the Christian community under the name 
of lay elders. 

In the original sketch of the Scottish church discipline provision was 
made for certain persons named superintendents who wore intrusted, ns their 
name implies, with tlie spiritual power of bishops. A digest of the forms 
of the church called the Book of Discipline ' was willingly received and sub- 
scribed to by the readers of the Congregation January 16th, 1661, the lay re- 
formers offering no objection to anything which the preachers proposed, 
whether respecting the doctrines of the church or the forms by which it was to 
be governed.*^ 

Through its different courts evoiy doubtful case was so thoroughly sifted 
that a satisfactory result was generally obtained, and an error in doctrine, 
laowevex subtle, could scarcely escape undetected and unannounced, This 
fact was distinctly stated by King James himself to an English ecclesiastic 
who was expressing his wonder that so seldom heresy had troubled the good 
people of Scotland. "I’ll tell you how, inan,” replied this royal solver of 
difficulties, with more than his wonted wisdom : " if it spring up in a parish, 
there is an eldership to take notice of it; if it be too strong for them, the 
presbytery is ready to crusli it; if the heretic jirovo too obstinate for them, he 
shall find more witty heads in the S3m.od; and if ho cannot be convinced there, 
the general assembly. I’ll wai'imt you, will not spare him.’ ’ 

As the Scottish reformers were aware that the general neglect of ecclesi- 
astical discipline _ in the Romish church had been a fruitful source of its 
crimes and the principal cause of its downfall, their chief care was to restore the 
apostolic rule to its primitive importance. '^‘As no commonwealth,” they 
said in their preamble, " can flourish or long endure without good laws and 
sharp execution of the same, so neither can the kirk of God be brought to 

P Hume Brown/ calla tills “ the most InteYosting and in many Tespoots the moBtimportant 
Of puWIc documents in the history of Scotland.”] 
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purity, neither yet retained in the same, without the order of ecclesiastical 
discipline, which stands in reproving and correcting of the faults wliich the 
civil sword either doth neglect or may not punish.” 

Its impartial character and universal application were also thus stated ■ “ To 
discipline must all the estates within the reahn be subject, as well the nilers 
as they that are ruled; yea, and the preachers themselves, as well as the poor- 
est within the kirk.” It was upon these just but stringent principles that 
they specified the offences which lay within the cognisance of the church 
courts, and the penalties with which they should be visited. And truly the 
labour to be encountered was not a small one. The old Roman hierarchy, 
still struggling for the mastery, was to be suppressed; its abettors were to be 
watched and coerced; and the religious rites, as weU as superstitious ob- 
servances naturalised among the people during a course of centuries, and con- 
verted by such usage into a portion of their domestic and festive life, bad 
to be eradicated. And even this was not the worst. 

The ferocity, sensuality, and lawlessness of a community whose desperate 
recklessness in crime had made them the wonderment and byword of Europe, 
were to be superseded by the strict rule of a Christian life, and a walk and 
bearing consistent with ‘those religious privileges to which they laid clam. 
In aU this we may read a full apology for the excessive strictness with which 
the early Scottish church was ruled according to her Fu’st and Second Books 
of Discipline. We wonder at and occasionally we denounce their excessive 
severitj;; but we should previously take into account the state of society 
for which they legislated, and the prevalence of those offences which 
they condemned and punished. We should also call to mind the immense 
moral change which this strict ecclesiastical legislation effected in so short 
a period of time upon the Scottish character and habits. How different 
were the people of the eeventeewth eentvwy In Seotlawd from those of the 
sixteenth! 

This reformation, as it so greatly differed from that of other countries, 
had also its origin in peculiar circumstances. In Germany the sovereign 
princes, and in England a despotic king, threw themselves iato the front of 
the movement and were thus enabled to impart to it that monarchical char- 
acter which Protestantism has retained in these two countries. In Scotland, 
on the contrary, the Reformation commenced among the people and was 
carried onward not only independent, but often in spite of the royal authority. 
It was natural, therefore, that it should possess throughout an essentially 
democratic or republican character. 

Its first champions were the inferior barons and clergy by whom the dan- 
ger was braved and the battle fought; and it was only whp the cause was 
popular and promised to be successful that the higher nobility unfurled their 
banners and assumed the leadership of the conflict. This was done when 
the only choice that remained to them was to be the leaders of such a 
national rising or its victims. Had they resisted or even stood still they 
would have been borne down and crushed beneath that resistless pop- 
ular movement, which was now a stronger element of the national char- 
acter than the old cherished feudalism or even the pride of national in- 
dependence. 

Scarcely, however, had the Scottish Reformation been impersonated in ite 
kirk than tlie hostility of such selfish supporters began most distinctly to mani- 
fest itself. The Roman church being overthrown, an immense portion of 
the wealth of the country would revert to the common treasury and might be 
made available for public purposes. These, as contemplated by Knox and 
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his brethren, were the maintenance of the clergy, the establishment of schools 
and colleges, and the support of the poor.* 

But such a scheme of allotment was odious to the nobility, who looked 
upon the wealth of the overthrown oUuroli as so much plunder which should 
fall to the strongest hand; and accordingly a scramble for church lands and 
revenues commenced among them, in which the disinterested scliemo of the 
reformer was laughed to scorn and all but utterly defeated. 

The poor, with whom Scotland move than any other country at this time 
abounded, were left to their shifts a.s before, so that until the union of the 
two kingdoms in 1706, Scotland continued to be a land overrun and eaten up 
with paupers. Such also was the fate of that splendid scheme of national edu- 
cation which Knox so ardently contemplated. He had already seen and an- 
nounced the large intellectual character of his countrymen and the develop- 
ment of which it was susceptible; and anticipating from this a happy futurity 
for Scotland he had pleaded for the establishment of a well-cndowod university 
in every city, and an academy in every town. But the stinted educational 
Institutions were left just as the Reformation had found theni; and tho.se 
pupils who were dissatisfied with such a .scanty training were still obliged to 
repair to the colleges of Prance, Holland, and Italy. 

But it was in the miserable allowance for the support of the new national 
church that the avaricious spirit of the men in power was chiefly manifested. 
As the reformed ministers had at first lived upon their own private rc.sources 
or upon the benevolence of their flock, and as they increased so rapidly that 
the six ministers which the church could muster in 16C0 had grown into two 
hundred and fifty-two in 1567, an application was made to the privy council 
for the support of a regular clergy in all time coming. The arrangement 
made on this occasion by the council was that the ecclesiastical rovoiiues 
should be divided into three parts, of which two should be given to the ejected 
papal clergy and the third part bo divided between the court and the 
Protestant ministers. In this way the two-thu’ds given to tho papal ecclesi- 
astics, which was to last only during their lives, was finally absorbed by 
the nobles, wlio, on the death of the incumbents, appointed creatures of their 
own to the livings, of which they themselves drew the revenues. 

As for the remaining third which was to be divided between the court and 
the Protestant ministers, it is easy to surmise how the latter body were likely 
to fare in a money contest with the former. The officers appointed by tho 
privy council who, under the title of the "court of modification," were to 
divide this third into two portions, and allot to each minister a stipend ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which he was placed, were .so anxious to 
gratify the queen and lords, and so careless of the micresls of the clergy, 
that the latter received a most inadequate allowance, which was also most 
grudgingly and irregularly paid. 

Such was the commencement of that poverty of tho Scottish kirk which 
lias pontiiuied with little modification to the present day. On this unfair 
partition of the ecclesiastical revenues John Knox might well exclaim, as 


[‘lldUlancl of Lotliinglon asked with a Buecr. wltcther tho nobility of Scollaiul wore now 
to turn hod-hearers, to toll at tlio building of the kirlt. Knox uitswcrod willi liis cliiiractoi'ls- 
tic deteTininatlon that he who felt dishonoured iu aiding to build the houso of God would do 
well to look to the security of Hio foundations of his own. But tho nobles finally voted tho 
plan to uG ft “(Jovont imagination, a well * iti can t but visionary system, which could not pos- 
sibly be carried into execution, At a later period the parliament were in n manner sliamod 
into making sonic appointmeiU for the clergy, payable out of tho titlioa whlcli oitlierrcmainod 
111 the hands of the bishoiis aud abbots of the Scottish church, or had falleu into tho hands of 
lay irapioprifttors^o] 
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he did: "If the end of this order, pretended to be taken for the sustentation 
of the ministers, be happy, my judgment fails me! I see two parts freely 
given to the devil, and the third part must bo divided between God and the 
devil. To these dumb dogs the bishops, ten thousand is not enough; but to 
the servants of Christ, that painfully preach the gospel, one hundred marks 
must suffice! How can that be sustained? ” 

The bishops, as they had not been formally deprived by parliament, still 
retained their sees at the Reformation, and their successors continued to be 
appointed; but as such an oi'dor was incompatible with the nature of a Presby- 
terian church, the general assembly soon began to labour for its suppression 
and utter extinction. In 1674 it was therefore enacted that the jurisdiction 
of bishops should not exceed that of superintendents. In 1576 the assembly 
declared the title of bishop to be common to every one that had a particular 
Bock over which he had an especial charge. In the year following they or- 
dained that all bishops should in future be called by their own names instead 
of by those of their dioceses. In 1680 they unanimously voted Episcopacy 
to be unscrip turai and unlawful; and in 1592 the Presbyterian form of the 
government of the church by general assemblies, provincial synods, presby- 
teries, and kirk-sessions, received the full sanction of parliament. 

But every step thus won was a struggle against the court and the ruling 
powers. Such was especially the case when James VI ascended the Scottish 
throne. The arbitrary spirit of this royal pedant and polemic and his prin- 
ciples of king-craft naturally made him the enemy of a church so independent 
as that of Scotland, while his prospects of the English crown made him desii-- 
ous to identify the churches oi botli kingdoms that he might reign over them 
with undisputed pre-eminence. “The bishops will govern the church and I 
the bishops,” was the favourite sentiment he expressed, and the purpose for 
which he wrought in all his subsequent efforts to evert the whole system of 
Presbyterian [)olity and establish Episcopacy in its room,* 

VANDALISM OT' THE RErOUMlSnS 

The fabric of the Roman church having now been destroyed, unless in so 
far as its ruins afforded refuge to abbots m emmendam, lay impropriators, 
and other titles given to such nobles as had enriched themselves at the expense 
of the establishment, the reformers were resolved to destroy those splendid 
monuments of ancient devotion which, in their eyes, had incurred condemnar 
tion from having been the scene of a false or idolatrous worship. The work 
was intrusted to the agents of the zealots among the party, who foimcl ready 
assistance everywhere from a disorderly rabble to whom devastation was in 
itself a pleasure. The basest covetovmess actuated their superiors, who 
frequently lent their countenance to the destructive proceedings for the sake of 
the paltiy gain which could be derived from the sale of the sacred vessels, 
bells, lead, timber, and whatever of the other materials could be turned to 
profit. Thus, by the blind fury of the poor and the sordid avarice of the 
higher classes, “abbeys, cathedrals, cliui’ches, libraries, records, and even 
the sepulchres of the dead,” says the eloquent Robertson,*'' “perished in one 
common ruin.” 

It is said John Knox himself justified this unlimited destruction by the 
noted saying, "Pull down the nests and the rooks will fly off!” an expression, 
the politic moaning of which could only apply to the cloisters of the monks 
and friars. Other ill-instructed preachers gave encouragement to devasta- 
tion by quoting the examples afforded in the Old Testament of the destruc- 
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tion of places ia which idolatrous riles had been used: a manifest misapplica- 
tion of Scripture, and one which pushed to its conclusion would have seemed 
to warrant an exterminating war against those who adhered to the old religion, 
as well as against the destruction of saci’ed buildings. 

The ruin of the Scottish ecclesiastical buildings was, however, almost 
universal. The citizens of Glasgow alone set an example of rational modera- 
tion in Scotland. The mechanics of that city, under command of their deacon, 
took arms to resist the destruction of their venerable cathedral, at the same 
time offering their permission and assistance to destroy whatever could be 
made the object of idolatrous worship, but insisting that the edifice itself 
should be left uninjured. 


THE RETxrUN OP MARY QUEEN OP BOOTS (WOl A.D,) 

Having thus entirely new-modelled the system of church government aird 
of national worship, the parliament of Scotland resolved to recall from France 
the descendant of their moimrchs, whose connection with that country was 
broken off by the death of her husband; naturally supposing that Maiy, alone 
and unsupported by French power, could not be suspected of meditating 
any interruption to the new order of religious affairs so unanimously adopted 
by her subjects. 

With this view James Stuart, the lord prior of St, Andrews, the (Queen’s 
illegitimate brother and a principal agent in all the grea't changes which had 
taken place since the commencement of the regency of Mary of Lorraine, 
was despatched to Paris to negotiate the return of his royal sister. The 
Catholics of Scotland sent an ambassador on their own part: this was Lesley, 
bishop of Ross, celebrated for Ms fidelity to Mary during her afflictions, and 
known as an historian of credit and eminence. Ho made a secret proposal 
on the part of the Catholics that the young queen should land in the north 
of Scotland and place herself under the guardianship of the earl of Huntly, 
who, it was boasted, would conduct her in triumph to Iho capital at the head 
of an army of twenty thousand men and restore, by force of arms, the ancient 
form of religion. 

Mary refused to listen to advice which must have made her return to her 
kingdom a signal for civil war, and acquiesced in the proposals delivered by the 
prior of St. Andrews, on the part of the parliament. The young queen took 
this pmdent step with the advice of her uncles of Guise, who, fallon from the 
towering hopes they had formerly entertained, were now chiefly desirous to 
place her in her native kingdom, without opposition or civil war, in which the 
jjroposals of the bishop of Ross must have immediately plunged her. 

In 1561 Mary set sail for the coimtiy in which she was to assume a crown 
entwined with many thorns, Elizabeth had refused her a safc-conduct, and 
it is said that the English ships of war had orders to intercept her. The 
widowed queen of France took a lingering and painful farewell of the fair 
country over which she had so lately reigned, with expressions of the deepest 
sorrow. A mist hid her galleys from the English fleet, and she arrived safely 
at Leith on the 19th of August. 

Her subjects crowded to the beach to welcome her with acclamations; 
but the preparations made for her reception had been too hasty to cover over 
the nakedness and poverty of the laud. The queen, scarcely nineteen years 
old, wept when she saw ^ the wretched hackneys, still more miserably ac- 
coutred, which were provided to cany her and her ladies to Holyrood, and 
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compared them in her thoughts to the fair palfreys with brilliant housings 
which had waited iier commands in France. 

The circumstance of the queen differing from the greater part of her sub- 
jects in religion was not, how-ever, forgotten; and it seems very early to have 
been considered as a crime on the part of Queen Mary by the more zealous of 
lier Protestant subjects that she did not at once and for ever relinquish the 
Catholic religion in which she had been bred and against which, in all proba- 
bility, she had never heard a single word of argument till the first moment 
she touched Scottish ground. It seems to have occurred to no one that a 
sincere conversion could only be the result of argument and instruction, and 
that a hasty change of her early faith could only have indicated that the 
young queen was altogether indifferent on a subject so serious. 

Her zealous subjects, whose hatred to popery had become a passion^ 
tried the effect of reproaches and menaces upon the young queen, without 
waiting for the slower course of argument and persuasion. Pageants were 
presented before lier, calculated to throw dishonour and reproach on the re- 
ligion wliich she professed; and shows, made for the ostensible purpose of 
honouring the queen, wore so conducted as to cast derision on the Catholic 
woj’ship. 

As Mary made her solemn entry into Edinburgh she was conducted under 
a triumphal arch, when a boy came out of a hole, as it were from heaven, and 
presented to her a Bible, a psalter, and the keys of the gates, with some 
verses, now lost, but which we may be sure were of a Protestant tendency. 
The rest of the pageant exhibited a terrible personification of the vengeance 
of God upon idolatere; and Komh, Dathan, and Abiram were represented 
as destroyed in the time of their idolatrous sacrifice. The devisers of this 
expressive and well-chosen emblem intended to have had a priest burned on 
the altar (in elfigy, it is to be hoped) in the act of elevating the host; but 
the earl of Huntly prevented that completion of the pageant. These are the 
reports of Randolph, envoy of England, who was present on the occasion, 
and who seems to have felt that by such proceedings the Protestants were 
acting too precipitately and overshooting their own purpose. 

These were but innuendoes of the dislike felt towards the queen's religion : 
the following incidents showed plainly that the more violent reformers were 
determined that their sovereign should not enjoy that toleration for which 
they themselves had not many years since been humble petitioners. The 
lord James when he went over to France had been warned by the preachers 
that to permit the importation of one mass into the kingdom of Scotland 
would bo more fatal than mi array of ten thousand men. It is probable, 
however, that he did not hesitate to promise that the queen should have the 
free exercise of her religion, and she prepared accordingly to take advantage 
of the stipulation. 

But when on the Sunday after Mary’s landing preparations were made 
to say mass in the royal chapel the reformers said to each other, “ Shall that 
idol the mass again take place within this kingdom? — it shall not.” The 
young master of Lindsay, showing in j'outh the fierceness of spirit which 
nnimated him in after-life, called out in the court-yard of the royal palace. 
Chat "the idolatrous priest should die the death according to God's law.'^ 
The lord James with great difficulty appeased the tumult and protected the 
priests, whose blood would otlierwise have been mingled with their sacrifice. 
But unwilling to avow an intention so unpopular, he was obliged to dissemble 
with the reformers; and while ho allowed that he stood with his sword drawn 
at the door of the chapel, he protended that he did not do so to protect the 
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priest, but to prevent any Scottish man from entering to witness or partake 
m the idolatrous ceremony. ^ „ , , , . , , 

It was immediately after this riot and tlie display of the insulting and 
offensive pageant before mentioned that tho young ciuccn had the first of 
her celebrated interviews with John Knox, in which ho knocked at her heart 
so rudely as to cause her to shed tears. The stern apostle of Presbytery was, 
indeed, unsparing of rebuke, without .sufRcicntly recollecting that previous 
conviction is necessary before reproof can work repentance, and that unless 
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he had possessed powers of inspiration or tho gift of working miracles he could 
not have by mere assertion converted a Catholic from the doctrines which 
she had believed in from her eavUesf eliiklKood. Yet Knox afterwards ex« 
pressed remorse that he had dealt too favourably with the queoii, and had 
not been more vehement in opposing the mass at its first setting up; accord- 
ing to the opinion of those who bliought that a sovereign may and ought to 
be resisted in an idolatrous form of worship, or, in other words, excluded from 
the tolei*aiice which her subjects claim as their dearest privilege. 

Tumults arose at Stirling on the same score of the queen^s private wor- 
ship: but tlioiigh Mary felt the injury and expressed her sense of it by weep* 
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ing and sorrowing, yet she wisely passed it over, and trusted to the influence 
of her brother, who, by his great interest among the wiser sort of the reformers, 
by procLamations lianishing the monks and friars, and other popular steps in 
favour of the reformed religion, procured a reluctant connivance at the cele- 
bration of the Catholic rites in the chapel royal. Mary, indeed, employed her 
brother as her first minister in all affairs, and especially in restoring quiet on 
the borders, where he executed many freebooters, and left England no cause 
of complaint. 

The intercourse of Mary with that country had always stood upon a deli- 
cate and doubtful footing. EUmbeth was desirous that the Treaty of Edin- 
burgh in 1560, which ended the war of the Eeformafcion, .should be formally 
ratified, particularly in respect of that article by which the queen of Scotland 
and her late husband had agreed to lay down, and never again to assume, 
the royal titles or arms of England. If Mary had complied with this clause 
without restriction, it would have been a virtual resignation of her right of 
succe.ssion to England through her grandmother, Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII; a sacrifice which Queen Elizabeth was in no respect entitled to 
demand, nor Queen Mary disposed to grant. Lothington offered to ratify 
the clause of renunciation, if it were limited to Elizabeth^s lifetime, which 
was all that was or could have been intended by the original treaty. But on 
the point of her successor Elizabeth was always desirous to preserve an 
affected obscurity, and to insist on entertaining any discussion involving that 
topic was to give her at all times the highest offence. Her ministers, there- 
fore, were pertinacious in demanding that Queen Mary should resign in gen- 
eral terms all right whatever to the crown of England, without restriction 
either as to time or circumstances. Wliile their envoys were engaged in these 
discus-sions, the two queens preserved a personal correspondence, in which 
high-flown and flighty professions of friendship and sisterly affection served 
to cloak, as is usual in such cases, the want of cordiality and sincerity which 
pervaded the intercourse of two jealous females, each suspicious of the other.® 

The reign of Mary Stuart and her immortal rivalry with Elizabeth of Eng- 
land have already been treated with such fulness in the chapters of English 
history devoted to this period, that only a bare outline of this fascinating 
drama will bo given hero, A figure of great importance was Mary’s half- 
brother James, later made earl of Moray. 

MARY STUART AS QUEEN AND PRISONER 

The friendship between Mary and the earl of Moray which had been 
strained by religious differences, broke completely on the question of her 
marriage, for in spite of his bitter resistance she married a Catholic. Queen 
Elimbetli had not only refused to declare Mary Stuart her suecessor—a step 
which it was claimed would have ended their feud — ^but she proposed that 
her Scottish rival should marry her discarded lover, the earl of Leicester. 
Mary declined the suggestion, and on July 29tii, 1566, married Lord Darnley, 
son of the exiled Catholic earl of Lennox, who had lately returned to Scotland, 
Darnley was the grandson of Henry VIII’s sister Margaret, and was next to 
Mary herself in the English succession. 

This marriage so strengthened the Catholic elements and consolidated 
the loyalists that the earl of Moray was forced into exile with various other 
nobles, and Mary with characteristic vigour crushed in their inception various 
Protestant uprisings by means of a swift aimed excursion called the Round- 
about (or Cnaseabout) Raid. Her union with Darnley seems to have been 
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at first a love-match as well as a triumph of stale-craft, but her love speedily 
died in the face of his viciousiiess and weaknoss.^ She refused to grant him 
the royal title, and gave the Italian musician Eizzio, or Ricoio, the post of 
chief adviser, and as Darnley olahned, of lover as well. 

With Dariiley’s encouragement, n plot against Rizzio’s life was entered 
into by Moraj’’, Lennox, Morton, Ruthven, Lindsay, and others, and Rizzio 
was dragged from the very presence of Mary and slain. March 9th, 1566, 
Moray and other exiles returned now, but the queen imtohing up a temporary 
truce with her cowardly husband fled to Dunbar where she gathered strength 
enough to frighten the exiles back to retirement. June IQth, 1566, the queen 
gave birth to a son who bocaine James I of England after a series of dramatic 
events, 

Mary had naturally nothing but contempt and hatred for her weak and 
vicious husband, and her impressionable heart fell under the sway of the even 
more vicious yet bold and i-esolute earl of Bothwell, who had befriended her 
at the time of Rizzio’s murder. The assassination of Darnley on Rebruavy 
10th, 1567, and Mary's marriage with Bothwell, May 15th (though Bothwell 
was openly accused of her husband's murder), horrified all Scotland, and the 
degree of Mary’s complicity still constitutes one of the mysteries of history. 
As both sides of the case have been fully recounted in our history of England 
it need not be reopened here. 

So great was the revulsion of feeling in Scotland that Mary and her hus- 
band fled and raised an army which was met by the troops of the lords to 
whom Mary surrendered Juno 16th, 1667, on condition that Bothwell be 
allowed to escape. Bothwell left the country forever. Mary, brought back 
to Edinburgh a captive, was liooted and jeered by her subjects, and compelled 
to abdicate in favour of her son, James VI, with the earl of Moray as regent, 
July 24th, 1567. He returned from England to take control. The Hamiltons, 
however, so Imted him that they took up Mary’s cause and enabled her to 
demand the restoration of her crown. The issue was decided with finality 
in the battle of Langside, May 13th, 1668. Mary hopelessly defeated and in 
despair of her veiy life determined io seek refuge with her avoh-oneniy, the 
queen of Eirglaucl. Her subsequent detention, the conference concerning her 
guilt in the murder of Darnley in which hei' brother Moray appeared as her 
accuser, and her long imprisonment are all to be foxmcl at length in the record 
of Elizabeth’s reign. We shall concern ourselves now only with the affaiis 
of Scotland after the election of Moray to the regency.® 
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CHAPTER XI 


CROWN AGAINST KIRK 


Vi A.D0 

Tho history of Sootlancl from Iho Heformatlon aasTimcs a char- 
actor not only iinlllco that of preceding tliucS; but to 'svMch tliero is 
no parallel In modern ages* It became a contest, not between the 
crown and tlio foiulal aristocracy, as before, nor betwecji the assert- 
ers of preiogativo and of privilege, as In England, nor between the 
possosaora of cstabliahecl power and those who deemed themselves 
oppmssod by it, as is tho nanal sonroo of civil discord, but between 
the toinporal and spiriliml authorities, the crown and the church— 
that in general support od by tho loglslaturo, this sustained by tho 
voice of tho people. Nothing of this Idnch at least In anything like 
so great a degree, has occurred in other Protestant co\mtrioa**-^the 
Anglican church being, lu Us original constitution, bound up with 
tho state as one of its component parta^ but aubordinalo to thowholo; 
and the ecclesiastical order in tho kingdoms and commonwealths of 
tlm Oonthiont being olfclior destitute of leinporal authoriiy or at least 
subject to tho civil magistrate's supremacy,— IIknby 

THliJ URGENCY OE hlOlUY {Wl-itnO A.P.) 

Mary Stuart, like Baliol, disappoars personally fram tho field of Scottish 
history; but her life in exile, unlike his, was spent in busy plots to recover 
her lost throne. It beeaiiio clear as time went on that slie placed her whole 
reliance on the Catholic minority and foreign aid; even in prison she was a 
inenace to Elizabeth and ready to plot against her as an enemy. But the 
I'rotestant party increased in Scotland until it became a majoi’ity almost 
representative of tlie whole nation; even her own sou when he came to hold 
the sceptre, little inclined as he was to accept the Presbyterian principles, 
regarded her as a revolutionary element fortunately removed. By her will, 
confirmed by her last letters, she bequeathed the crown of Scotland and her 
claim to that of England to Philip II, The letters contain this modification 
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oalv that her son was to have an opportunity of embracing the Catholic faith 
Tjucte the guardianship of Philip to save his own throne. There was no such 
reservation as regards that of England. The Armada, from whose overthrow 
date the fall of Spain and the rise of Britain as the chief European power, 
was due to the direct instigation of Mary Stuart. 

Meantime, in Scotland four regencies rapidly succooded each oilier during 
the minority of James, The deaths by violence of two regents, Moray and 
Lennox, the suspicion of foul play in the death of the third, Mar, and the end 
scarcely less violent because preceded by a trial of the fourth, Mortoiij mark 
a revolutionary period and the impossibility of the attempted solution by 

placing the govevruuciit in. the hands of the 
most powerful noble. Hereditary royalty, 
not the rule of the aristocracy, was still do- 
minant in Scottish politics, and a regency 
w'as an experiment already disparaged in the 
preceding reigns. 

Moray, said Sir J. Melville,® “was and is 
called the good regent," mingling with this 
praise only the slight qualification that in 
his later years he was apt to be led by 
flatterers, but testifying to his willingness to 
listen to Melville’s own counsels. Tins ep- 
ithet bestowed by the Protestants, whoso 
champion he was, still adheres to him; but 
only partisans can justify its use. Ho dis- 
played groat promptness in ballling the 
schemes of Mary and her parly, suppimsed 
with vigour the border thieves, and ruled 
with a firm hand, resisting tho lemptaiion 
to place the crown on liis own head. His 
name is absent from many plots of the 
time. He observed the forms of personal 
piety — possibly .shared the zeal of Iho ro- 
formers, vdiilc he moderated their bigotry. 

But the reverse side of his- character is 
proved by his conduct. He reaped tho fruits 
of the conspiracies which led to Eizzio’s 
and Darnley’s murders. Ho amassed too 
cosTUBtB OF TistB OF Lord DAnuLisv great a fortune from the estates of the 

church to be deemed a pure reformer of ihs 
abuses. He pursued his sister with a calculated animosity which would not 
have spared lier life had this been necessary to his end or been favoured by 
Elizabeth. The mode of production of tho casket letter's and the false charge, s 
added by Buchanan, "the pen" of Moi'ay, deprive Moray of any reason- 
able claim to have been an honest accuser, zealous only to detect guilt and to 
benefit his eountry. The reluctance to charge Mary with complicity in the 
murder of Barnley was feigned, and his object was gained when ho was al- 
lowed to table the accusation without being forced to prove it, Mary re- 
mained a captive uiider suspicion of the gravest guilt, while Moray rcturnod 
to Scotland to rule in her .stead, supported by noble.s who had taken part in 
the steps which ended in Bothwoll’s deed. 

Moray left London on the 12th of January, 1569. During the year between 
his return and his death several events occurred for which he has been censured, 
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but which were necessary for his security — the betrayal of the duke of Nor- 
folk and of the secret plot for the liberation of Mary to Elizabeth; the im- 
prisonment in Loclileven of the earl of Northumberland, who after the failure 
of his rising in the north, of England had taken refuge in Scotland; and the 
charge brought against Maitland of Lethington of complicity in Darnley’s 
murder. Lethington was committed to custody, but rescued by Kirkcaldy 
of Grange, who held the castle of Edinburgh, and while there “ the chameleon,” 
as Buchanan ** named Maitland in his famous invective, contrary to the 
nature of that animal, gained over those in the castle, including Kirkcaldy, 
Moray was afraid to proceed with the charge on the day of trial, and Kirk- 
caldy and Maitland became partisans of the queen. The castle was the strong- 
hold of the queen's party — being isolated from the town and able to hold out 
against the regent who governed in the name of her son. 

It has been suspected that Maitland and Kirkcaldy were cognisant of the 
design of Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh to murder Moray, for he had been 
with them in the castle. This has been ascribed to private vengeance for the 
ill-treatment of his wife; but the feud of the Hamiltons with the regent is 
the most reasonable explanation. As he rode through Linlithgow Moray was 
shot (the 23rd of January, 1570) from a window by Hamilton, who had made 
careful preparation for the murder and his own escape. Moray was buried 
in the south aisle of St. Giles cathedral, Edinburgh, amid general mourning. 
Knox preached the sermon, and Buchanan furnished the epitaph, both un- 
stinted panegyrics. 

His real character is as difficult to penetrate as that of Mary. It is easy 
for the historian to condemn the one and praise the other according to his 
own religious or political creed. It is ncai’er truth to recognise in both the 
graces and taleni^ of tho Stuart race, which won devoted followers, but to 
aclcnowleclge that times in wliich Christian divines approved of the murder 
of their enemies were not likely _lq produce a stainless heroine or faultless 
hero, indeed necessitated a participation in deeds which would he crimes 
unless they can be palliated as acts of civil war. Let us absolve, if wo can, 
Moray and Mary of Darnloy's blood. It remains indisputable that Mary 
approved of Moray’s assassination, and that Moray would have sanctioned 
Mary’s death,'? 

Hume Brown® says: “The work accomplished by Moray has in large 
degree been overshadowed by tho work of ICnox, whose character and achieve- 
ment were of a kind to make a wider appeal to the popular imagination. 
Yet of the two men it was Moray who indubitably did the most to insure 
the success of the Scottish Reformation,” 

Froude says of Moray: “When the verdict of plain human sense can got 
itself pronounced, the good regent will lake his place among the best and 
greatest men who have ever lived, His lot had been cast in the midst of con- 
vulsions whore, at any moment, had he cared for personal advantages, a safe 
and prosperous course lay open to him; but so far as his conduct can be traced, 
his interests were divided only between duty to his country, duty, as he under- 
stood it, to God, and affection for his unfortunate sister. France tried in vain 
to bribe him, for ho know that the true good of Scotland lay in alliance and 
eventual union with its ancient enemy. When his sister turned aside from 
the pursuit of thrones to lust and crime, Moray took no part in tho wild revenge 
which followed. He withdrew from a scene where no honourable man could 
remain with life, and returned only to save her from judicial retribution. 
Only at last when she forced upon him the alternative of ti’eating her as a 
public enemy or of abandoning Scotland to anarchy and ruin, he took his 
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final post at tiie head of all that was good and noble among his countrymen 
and there met the fate which from that moment was marlced out for him.'' i 


TOE EEGENCIE8 OP LENNOX AND MAR (1670-1670 A.D.) ; THE DEATH OP KNOX 


Moray was succeeded in the regency by Lennox, Darnley’s father, the 
male nearest of kin to the future sovereign, but really the nominee of Eliza- 
beth. His brief term of office was marked by the renewal of the English war 
under Sussex and other generals, ^yhich made the queen's cause again the 
more popular. Lennox, another victim of violence, was slam (the 3rd of 
September, 1571) in a hasty attack by one of the Hamillons on Stirling, 
from which Morton, the real head of the Protestant party, who at first had 
been taken, and threatened with the same fate, barely escaped. Mar, who 
had all along held the custody of the young king, was now chosen regent and 
held the post for a year, when he died, October, 1572. During his regency 
the civil war between the queen'.s and the king’s party continued. An Eng- 
lish intrigue was carried on with great raysteiy, and never brought to a point, 
by Randolph and Killigrew to deliver Mary to the regent that she might be 
tried within her own, dominions. 


On the death of Mar, Morton, who had been the most powerful noble 
during the last regency, at length reached the object of his ambition by being 
elected regent. On the day of Morton's election, October 24th, 1572, Knox 
died. If we condemn his violent language and bitter spirit, it is just to re- 
meiiffier that he lived during the rod heat of the struggle between Rome and 
the Reformation, and died before the triumph of the latter in Scotland was 
^curc. He had felt the thongs of the galleys and narrowly escaped tho stake. 
The massacre of St. Bartholomew, August 27th, 1672, spread con.sternatioii 
thiDughout Protestant Europe just before his last illness. Mary and Philip 
of Spam were atill plotting for the destruction of all be held vital. His scheme 
foi the leformation of the church and application of its revenues was in 
advance not of his o\vn time only. He contemplated free education for chil- 
dren of the poor who really required such aid— a graduated system of parish 
schools, burgh schools, and universities, which would have forestalled the 
most recent educational reform. Wliile he introduced Presbyterian govern- 
ment by kirk-sessioiM, presbyteries, synods, and general assembly, and 
opposed oven a modified Episcopacy, he saw the advantage of the superin- 
tendence of districts by the more learned and able clergy. While he insisted 
on the preaching of the Word anil the administration of the sacraments in 
TrnnY’'c®fi>^ shows bis favour for forms of public prayer. 

ofTnMnnS ""i" ordcrs hi tbc church 

■ .Scottish Presbyterianism had not yet been hardened by perse- 
cution into a hatred of prelacy as bitter as that of popery. It meant sonara- 
tioii from Rome, but inclined to union with England, and the question of the 
form of church government was still open." « qucbwon oi uio 


FROUDe’s ESTIJIATB OP KNOX 

in this entire h^tory of the Reformation 

for tteSi wSfi tw Burghley rank beside him 

10 the woik which they effected, but, as politicians and statesmen tliev had 
to labour with ,nslrume,.te rtioh soiled W Im* ta ZSS 'ihS In 
punty, m uprightness, m courage, tnilh, and stouiless honourf the regent 
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Moray and our English Latimer were perhaps his equals; but Moray was 
intellectually far below him, and the sphere of Latimer’s influence was on 
a smaller scale. The time has come when English history may do justice 
to one but for whom the Eeformation would have been overthrown among 
ourselves; for the spirit which Knox created saved Seotland; and if Scotland 
had been Catholic again, neither the wisdom of Elizabeth’s ministers, nor the 
teaching of her bishops, nor her own chicaneries, would have preserved Eng- 
land from revolution. His was the voice which taught the peasant of the 
Lothians that he was a free man, the equal in the sight of God with the proud- 
est peer or prelate that had trampled on his forefathers. Ho was the one 
antagonist whom Mary Stuart could not soften nor Maitland deceive; he it 
was that raised the poor commons of his country into a stern and rugged 
people, who might be hard, narrow, superstitious, and fanatical, but who 
neverthelesa were men whom neither kin£ noble, nor priest could force again 
to submit to tyranny. And his reward has been the ingratitude of those 
who should most have done honour to his memory.^ 

CARLYLli’s ESTIMATE OF JOHN KNOX 

In the history of Scotland I can find properly but one epoch; wo may say, 
it contains nothing of world-interest at all but this Eeformation by Knox. 
A poor barren country, full of continual broils, dissensions, massaorings; 
a people in the last state of rudeness and destitution; hungry fierce barons, 
not so much as able to form any arrangement with each other hoio to divide 
what they fleeced from these poor drudges; but obliged to make of every 
alteration a revolution; no way_ of changing a ministry but by hanging the 
old ministers on gibbets; this is a historical spectacle of no very singular 
significance! Bravery enough, T doubt not; fierce fighting in abundance: 
W not braver or fiercer than that of their old Scandinavian Sea-king an- 
cestors whose exploits we have not found worth dwelling on! It is a country 
as yet without a soul; nothing developed in it but what is rude, external, 
semi-animal. And now at the Eeformation, the internal life is kindled, as 
it were, under the ribs of this outward material death. 

This that Knox did for his Nation we may really call a resurrection as from 
death. It was not a smooth business; but it was welcome surely, and cheap 
at that price, had it been far rougher. On the whole, cheap at any price — 
as life is. The people began to live: they needed first of all to do that, at 
what cost and costs soever. Scotch Literature and Thought, Scotch In- 
-dustry; James Watt, David Ilume, Walter Scott, Robert Burns; I find ICnox 
and the Reformation acting in the heart’s core of every one of these persons 
and phenomena; I find that without the Eeformation they would not have 
been. Or what of Scotland? The Puritanism of Seotland became that of 
England, of New England. A tumult in the High Church of Edinburgh 
spread into a universal battle and struggle over all these realms — there came 
out, after fifty-years struggling, what we all call the "Glorious Revolution,” 
a flaheas-Oorpus Act, Free Parliaments, and much else! 

He is the one Scotchman to whom, of all others, his cormlry and the world 
owe a debt. He has to plead that Scotland would forgive him for haying 
been worth to it any million 'unblamable' Seotchmon that need no forgive- 
ness! He bared his breast to the battle; had to row in French galleys, ^yander 
forlorn in exile, in clouds and storms; was censured, shot at through his win- 
dows; had a right sore fighting life; if this world were his place of recompense 
he had made but a bad venture of it. 
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For one thing,! will remark that this post of Prophet to his Nation was 
not of his seeking; Knox had lived forty years quietly obscure before he 
became conspicuous. He had reached the age of forty; was with the small 
body of Reformers who were standing siege in St. Andrews Castle, when one 
(lay in their chapel the preacher after finishing his exhortation to these 
fighters in the forlorn hope said suddenly that there ought to be other 
speakers, that all men who had a priest's heart and gift m them (mght now 
to speak— which gifts and heart one of their own niimbor, John Knox the 

name of hhn, had. Poor Ivnox was 
obliged to stand-up; he attempted 
to reply; ho could say no word; 
burst into a fiood of tears and ran 
out. It is worth remembering that 
scene. He was in grievous trouble 
for some clays. He felt what a small 
faculty was Ids for this great work. 
He felt what a baptism he was 
called to be baptised -withal. He 
"burst into tears.” 

Our primary characteristic of a 
Hero, that he is sincere, applies em- 
phatically to Knox. It IS not de- 
nied anywhere that this, whatever 
might be his other qualities or 
faults, is among the truest of men. 
With a singular instinct he holds 
to the truth and fact; the truth 
alone is there for him, the re.st a 
mere shadow and deceptive nonent- 
ity. However feeble, forlorn, the 
reality may seem, on that and that 
only can he take his stand. 

He is an instance to us how a 
man, b;y .sincerity itself, becomes 
heroic : it is the grand gift he has. 
We find in Knox a good honest in- 
tellectual talent, no transcendent 
one; a narrow, inconsiderable man, 
as coiupared with Luther : but in heartfelt instinctive adherence to truth, in 
sincerity, as we say, he has no superior; nay, one might ask. What equal he 
has? The heart of him is of the true Prophet cast. “Ho lies there,” said 
the Earl of Morton at his grave, “who never feared the face of man.” He 
rc.sembles, more than any of the moderns, an Old-Hebrew Prophet. The 
same inflexibility, intolerance, rigid, narrow-looking adherence to Go(i’s truth, 
stern rebuke in the name of God to all that forsake truth: an Okl-Hebrew 
Prophet in the guise of an Edinburgh Minister of the Sixteenth Century. 
We are to take him for that; not require him to be the other. 

Knox's conduct to Queen Mary, the harsh visits he u.sed to make in her 
own palace, to reprove her there, have been much commented upon. Such 
cruelty, such coarseness fills us with indignation. On reading the actual 
naiTalive of the business, what Knox said, and what Ivnox meant, I must 
say one’s tragic feeling is rather disappointed, They are not so coarse, 
these speeches; they seem to me about as fine as the circumstances would 
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pei'init! Kiiox was not there to do the courtier; ho came on another errand. 
AVhoever, readmg these colloquies of his with the Queen, thinks they are vulgar 
insolences of a plebeian priest .to a delicate high lady, mistakes the pur- 
port and essence of them altogether. It was unfortunately not possible 
to be polite with the Queen of Scotland, unless one proved untrue to the 
Nation and Cause of Scotland. A man who did not wish to see the land of his 
birth made a hunting-field for intriguing ambitious Guises, and the Cause of 
God trampled underfoot of Falsehoods, Formulas and the Devil's Cause, had 
no method of making himself agreeable! Knox was the constitutional op- 
po,sition-party in Scotland: the Nobles of the country, called by their station 
to take that post, were not found in it; Knox had to go, or no one. The haple.ss 
Queen — but still the more hapless country, if she were made happy! 

'They blame him for pulling-down cathedrals, and so forth, as if he were a 
seditious, rioting demagogue : prociseljr the reverse is seen to be the fact in 
regard to cathedrals and the rest of it, if we examine! Knox wanted no 
pulling-down of stone edifices; he wanted leprosy and darkness to be tlirown 
out of the lives of men. 'Tumult was not his element; it was the tragic feature 
of his life that ho was forced to dwell so much in that. 

Withal, unexpectedly enough, this Knox has a vein of drollery in him, 
which I like much in corabmation with his other qualities. He has a. true 
eye for the ridiculous. His Hislwy with its rough earnestness is curiously 
enlivened with this. When the two Prelates entering Gla-sgow Cathedral 
quarrel about precedence, march rapidly up, take to hustling one another, 
twitching one another’s rochets, and at last flourishing their crosiers like 
quarter-staves, it is a great sight for him everyw’ay! Not mockery, scorn, 
bitterness alone; though there is enough of that, loo. But a true, loving, 
illuminating laugh mounts up over the earnest visage; not n loud laugh, you 
would say; a laugh in the eyes most of all. An honest-hearted, brotherly 
man; brother to the high, brother also to the low; sincere in his sympathy 
with both. He had his pipe of Bordeaux, too, vve find in that old Edinburgh 
house of his a cheery, social man, with faces that loved him! 

They go far wrong who think this Knox was a gloomy, spasmodic, shriek- 
ing fanatic. Not at all : he is one of the solidest of men. Practical, cautions, 
hopeful, patient; a most shrewd, observing, quietly discerning man. In 
fact, he has very much the type of character wo assign to the Scotch at pres- 
sent: a certain sardonic taciturnity is in him; insight enough, and a stouter 
heart than lie himself knows of. He has the power of holding his peace over 
many things which do not vitally concern him; but the thing whicli does 
vitally concern him, that thing will he speak of — and in a lone the whole 
world shall be made io hear: all the move emphatic for his long silence. 

Tliis Prophet of the Scotch is to me no hateful man! He had a sore fight 
of an existence; wrestling with Popes and Principalities; in defeat, conten- 
tion, life-long struggle; rowdng as a gallcy-slavc, wandering as an exile. A 
sore fight; but he won it. "Have you hope?” they asked him in his last 
moment,^ when he could no longer speak. He lifted his finger, "pointed up- 
wards with his finger,” and so died. Honour bo him! His works have not 
died. The letter of his work dies, as of all men’s; but the Spirit of it never." 

BEGINNING OF THK‘ REGENCY OF MORTON (1573 A.D.) 

Morton possessed all Moray's faults in an exaggerated degree, many of 
his talents, but few or none of his virtues. He was* ambitious, but his am- 
bition was of that sordid kind that is sullied by avarice; and he was willing to 

H. W.— YOIj. XXI. t 
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stoop lower yet to win the favour of Elizabeth than Moray himself would have 
bowed. As a judge, he was accessible to bribeiy ; as a soldier, he was a 
stranger to mercy ; and it was from his name that those skirmishes, in which 
prisoners were regularly executed on both sides, were called ^^The Douglas 
Wars.” 

Morton showed «how much he was the devoted servant of England, by 
delivering up to Elizabeth the banished earl of Northumberland, a nobleman 
to whom he had been personally obliged during his residence in England, 
and who was beheaded at York in 1572, for his rebellion in 1569. Wliat 
rendered the regent’s treacheiy more infamous was his acceptance of a reward 
in money for this service. 

In the meantime Scotland bled at every vein. In the west Lord Claud 
Hamilton with infinite courage and zeal continued to uphold the sinking 
cause of Queen Mary, In the south, Buccleuch and Farniherst maintained 
the same side. In the north, Sir Adam Gordon, a son of that earl of Huntly 
who was killed in the battle of Corrichie, made war in the queen’s behalf 
with distinguished success. Grange defended the castle of Edinburgh with 
his characteristic intrepidity. But notwithstanding the efforts of her adher- 
ents, the queen’s cause declined in Scotland in every quarter, save Aberdeen- 
shire. At length Huntly and the duke of Ghatelherault consented to a 
treaty of peace, concluded at Perth the 23rd of February, 1573. By this 
treaty they agreed to acknowledge the authority of the king and the regent, 
and confessed the illegal character of all that they had done in the name of 
the queen. On the other hand, they and their followers were promised in- 
demnity and remission of such dooms of forfeiture as had been launched 
against them. The adherents of the queen in other parts of Scotland acceded 
to this capitulation; and thus the banner of Mary sunk on all sides, save where 
it continued to float over Edinburgh castle. 

The dauntless intrepidity of Kirkcaldy of Grange might have held out 
that strong fortress against all the force which the regent could muster wilhm 
Scotland, ul supplied as it was with the means and skill necessary to carry 
on sieges. But, in conformity with her proclamation, Elizabeth sent Sir 
William Drury with a formidable train of artillery to assist in reducing the 
castle. Kirkcaldy held out with fiimness worthy of his high military reputa- 
tion, till his walls were breached and sliatterod, his provisions expended, the 
well choked with ruins and inaccessible, and the artillery silenced. At the 
last extremity he surrendered the place to Sir William Drury on a general 
promise of favourable terms. In this the English general hatl undertaken 
for more than he could make good. By Elizabeth’s orders Sir William Drury 
saw himself obliged to surrender his prisoners to the vindictive regent, Morton 
caused the gallant Kirkcaldy and his brother to be executed at the cross of 
Edinburgh; and Maitland of Lethington, so long the sharer of his counsels, 
would have experienced as little mercy had not ho taken poison and died, 
according to the expression of Melville,® “in the Roman manner,” 

With the melancholy fate of Kirkcaldy, one of the boldest and most gen- 
erous warriors, and Maitland, perhaps the most subtle and accomplished 
politician in Europe, we may conclude the history of Queen Maiy’s reign, 
since from that period no subject acknowledged her as sovereign. 

The kingdom of Scotland, exhausted both in property and population, 
might have enjoyed a state of repose similar to the stupefaction of an ex- 
hausted patient, had it not been distiu’bed by the arbitrary and oppressive 
actions of the regent. -Though affecting zeal for the Protestant doctrines, 
he disobliged the church of Scotland by a device which he had invented to 
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secwe in the hands of a secular nobility the lands and revenues of the Catholic 
clergy. For this purpose ho nominated to the archbishopric of Sfc. Andrews 
a poor clergyman named Douglas, taking his obligation to rest satisfied with 
a very small annuity out of the revenues of tlie sec, and to account for tlie 
residue to his patron, the regent himself. This class of bishops, instituted for 
the purpose of cloaking some powerful lay lord in the enjoyment of the emolu- 
ments of the see, was facetiously called Tulchan ‘ prelates; and both the clergy 
and their hearers execrated Morton’s avarice, which had introduced the 
simoniacal practice,^ 

THIS FALL OP MOUTON, AND ACCESSION OP JAMES VI (1578 A.D.) 

Morton, now without a rival, restored order in the borders, and when an 
encounter occurred between the English and Scottish borderers, called the 
Raid of the Redswyre [or Reidswirc, July 7fch, 1575] his prudence prevented 
it becoming a national conflict. Ho appointed a commission for the reform 
of the law — a far-sighted scheme, often attempted but always stopping short 
of success, to codify the law, which several continental states, notably Den- 
mark, about this period engaged in. Rut while all seemed to favour Morton, 
there were undercurrents which combined to procure his fall. The Presby- 
terian clergy wore alienated by his loaning to Episcopacy, and all parties in 
the divided church by his seiaure of its estates. Andrew Melville, who had 
succeeded to the leadership of Knox, was more decided than Knox against 
any departure from the Presbyterian model, and refused to be won by a place 
in his household. His expensiyo buildings at Dalkeith, which got the name 
of “the lion’s den,’’ roused the jealousy of the nobles. The arrogance of his 
favourites exceeded his own. The commons were disgusted by a depreciation 
of the coinage. The powerful earl of Argyll — incensed by the recovery from 
his wife, the widow of Moray, of .some of the crown jewels — and Athol, a 
Stuart and Roman Catholic, united with Alexander Erskine, governor of 
Stirling, who now had the custody of the young king, in a league which re- 
ceived so muoli support that Morton bent before the storm and offered to 
re.sign. 

The king, whose education had been forced by Buchanan, now barely 
twelve years of ago, nominally assumed the government, Mai’ch 12fch, 1678, 
but was directed oy a council of nobles headed by Athol as chancellor. 
Morton surrendered the castle of Edinburgh, the palace of Holyrood, and the 
royal treasures, retiring to Lochleven, where he busied himself in laying out 
gardens. But his ambition could not deny itself another stroke for power. 
Aided by the young carl of Mar ho got posses-sion of Stirling Castle and the 
person of the king. Civil war was avoided only by the influence of Bowes, 
the English ambassador. A nominal reconciliation was effected, and a parlia- 
ment at Stirling introduced a now government. Morton, who secured an 
indemnity, was president of the council, but Athol remained a privy coun- 
cillor in an enlarged council with representatives of both parties. Shortly 
aftemards Athol died of poison, it was said, and suspicion pointed to Morton. 

His return to power was brief, and the only important event was the 
prosecution of the two Hamiltons, tho abbots of Arbroath and Paisley, who 
still supported Mary and saved their lives by flight to England. 

* Wheii a cow had lost her calf It was costoinaiy to Hay tho calf and stuff its skin with 
^raw, that, being placed before tho mother, it iniglit Induce her to part freely with Ler milk. 
This was called a Tulchan, and its resemblanco to tho sUpondlnry bishops introduced by Sfor- 
ton is suftlclontly evident. 
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The struggle with the Presbyterian clergy continued The Second Book 
of Disciiiline had been presented to the king before he assumed office, and 
although the general assembly in 1580 condemned Episcopacy absolutely, 
parliament did not sanction the condemnation. 

The final fall of Morton came from an opposite quarter. In September, 
1579, Esm6 Stuart, Lord d'Aubigny, the king’s cousin, came to Scotland 
from France, gained the favour of James by his coiu’tly manners, and received 
the lands and earldom of Lennox, the custody of Dumbarton Castle, and the 
office of chamberlain. One of his dependents. Captain James Stuart, son of 
Lord Ochiltree and brother-in-law of Knox, had the daring to accuse Morton 
at a meeting of the council in Holyrood of complicity in the murder of Davnley, 
and ho was afc once committed to custody. Some months later Morton was 
condemned by an assize for having taken part in that crime, and the verdict 
was justified by his confession that Botliwell had revealed to him the design, 
although he denied participation in its execution. He was executed by the 
Maiden— a guillotine ho had himself brought from England— on the 2nd of 
June, 1581. 


THT! SWAY OF nBNNOX AND ARRAN 

From December, 1680, to August, 1582, the government was in the hands 
of Lennox and Stuart, now captain of the guard — a small force which the 
estates had reluctantly allowed the king to protect his person. Their jeal- 
ousy threatened but never reached an open rupture. Stuart was rewarded by 
the gift first of the tutory, then of the earldom of Amn in April, 1681. Len- 
nox was created dulce, a title seldom granted in Scotland. Their aim, care- 
fully concealed by nominal adherence to the Protestant faith, appears to 
have been the association of Mary with her son in the government, a broach 
with Englaird, the renewal of the league with Prance, and the restoration of 
the Roman church. The nobles, bribed by office or the spoils of the church, 
were men of too feeble character to resist, but the Presbyterian ministers 
were made of stronger metal. Illegal banishment of the contumacious 
clergy and arbitrary orders of council were followed by a rising against Epis- 
copacy. The proclamation of an exlvaordinary itinerant court of justice— 
to be held by Lennox at Edinburgh on the 27th of August— precipitated a 
coup rVilatJ^ 


The Rulhven Raul {August 22nd, 1582) 

The principal conspirators were the earls of Gowrie ' and Mar, the ma.ster 
of Glaminis, the lords Olipliaut, Boyd, and Lindsay, the abbot of Dunfermline, 
secretary of state, and others who had been formerly allied with Morton and 
the English faction. 

The time selected for executing this scheme was that which the king lincl 
chosen to enjoy the amusprent of hunting in the country of Athol, so well 
suited for that sport. His favourite ministers did not attend him on. this 
occasion. When, therefore, James returned from Athol towards the low 
country with a small train of his household servants it was natural that 
Gowrie should mA'ite him to his castle of Ruthven, which lay in the king’s 
road. James had no sooner arrived at Ruthven than bis .suspicions were 
awakened by the concourse of armed men who surrounded the castle. 

• lie was son of tlmt lord JRuthven wlio played the piinclpnl part lu Eizsilo’s inurdDi', and 
wlio was so little affected with vomorao for his .slmvo in that tragedy, that ou his dealli-hed ho 
spoke with great cootness of “ the siaughtor of David. ” 
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The principal persons concerned in the enterprise entered James’ bed- 
room in a body and delivered to hun a petition or remonstrance, setting 
forth that they, the king’s faithful subjects, had for the space of two years suf- 
fered such false accusations, calumnies, oppressions, and persecutions, by 
means of the duke of Lennox and of the person who assiuned the title of earl 
of Arran, that like insolence and enormities had never been heard of in Scot- 
land. Their manifesto further stated that theh persecution was felt by the 
whole body of the commonwealth, but chiefly by the mmisters of the Gospel, 
and the true professors thereof; and that while men who had been attached to 
his majesty’s service during his youth were, though the king’s best subjects, 
driven into banishmeirt, and many of those who remained were subjected to 
partial prosecutions and oppression, and while all of them were grossly calum- 
niated, and violently excluded from the presence of the sovereign, they saw 
with indignation that papists and notable murderers were, on the other liaiid, 
daily called home from deserved exile, and either restored to such property as 
they had before enjoyed, or compensated by gifts out of the estates of the 
king’s faithful subjects. 

The same remonstrance charged Lennox and Arran with involving the 
king in plots and confederacies with the pope, the king of Spain, and the French 
papists, and witli the bishops of Glasgow and Ross, the adherents of his mother, 
Queen Mary, by whom he was urged to effect her freedom from imprisonment, 
and associate her with himself in the royal authority. 

After vain expostulation the king burst into tears. “ Let him weep,” said 
Glammis fiercely: “better children weep than bearded men [better bairns 
greet than bearded men].” These words sunk deep into the king’s heart; 
and though generally of a placable disposition, the insult which they contained 
was never forgotten or forgiven. 

For the present, however, James was compelled to submit to his fate, and 
to subscribe and issue a proclamation declaring his purpose, by his own free 
consent, to remain for some time in the province of Strathearn with such lords 
as were then around him. When the news of this change of ministry, as it 
may be called— for such rude violence was in Scotland the frequent mode for 
transferring political power— reached the two favourites against whom it 
was chiefly levelled, each of them behaved in a manner indicative of his char- 
acter. The earl of Arran, as daringly rash as he was unprincipled and am- 
bitious, rode headlong towards Ruthvon Castle. Ho was not permitted, of 
course, to approach the person of the king, iDut on the contrary made prisoner, 
and thrown into a dungeon, The protection of the earl of Gowrie who was 
destined, it would seem, to save the life of him who finally brought his head 
to the block, occasioned the favourite to be detained prisoner, and his life 
preserved, to be a principal author of future state commotions. 

The duke of Lennox, without making any attempt to restore the state of 
administration which htad been altered by the enterprise now popularly called 
the raid' of Ruthvon, capitulated and endeavoured to obtaiu liberty to re- 
turn to court, This was refused, ho was commanded to leave Scotland and 
at length returned to France by the way of London. Trouble of mind 
brought on a fever in May, 1683, which terminated his life at Paris. He 
died, declaring his .sincere adherence to the Protestant faith, and refusing 
the succours of the Catholic church, in contradiction to the calumnies which 
had such general circtilation in Scotland.* 

^ Ilnid signifies properly an inroml of a predatory character, But tlio Scottish applied it 
generally to my nmltitudo assembled in arms for a violent purpose. 
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JAMES CLAIMS CHUKCH SUPREMACY; THE BLACK ACTS (1681 A.D.) 


The government was for ten months in the hands of a new council, of 
which Gowrie as treasurer was the head. There was no parliament, but a 
convention at Holyrood, October 9th, ratified the consequences of the raid of 
Rutliven [restored the thirds to the church, and revived the laws against the 
papists]. A declaration was extorted from the king condoning his capture, 
but James, no longer a boy, chafed under the tutelage of the Protestant 
nobles and the admonitions of the Protestant ministers. In Jmie of the 
following year he escaped from Falkland to St. Andrews, which was held by 
Colonel Stewart. Arrau was recalled, August 6th, 1583, the raid of Rutliven 
declared treason, Gowide executed, and the chief Protestant lords banished. 
Melville and other ministers found it necessary to fly to England. A par- 
liament, May 22nd, 1684, confirmed the supremacy of AiTan, who was erealed 
chancellor, and the forfeiture of the chief persons implicated in the Rutliven 

raicl.(7 

The Icing’s authority over all persons, and in all cases whatsoever, was 
formally corifirmod. “The declining his majesty’s judgment and that of 
the council, in whatsoever matter, was,” says Spottiswoode,'^“ declared to be 
treason. The impugning the authority of the three estates, or procuring tlie 
mnovatioa or diminution of the power of any of thein, was inhibited under 
the same pain. All jurisdictions and judicatures, spiritual or temporal, not 
approved of by his highness and the three estates were discharged, and an 
ordinance made that none of whatsoever function, quality, or degree, should 
presume, privately or imblioly, in sermons, declamations, or familiar con- 
ferences, to utter any false, untrue, or slanderous speeches to tlic reproach 
of his majesty, his council, and proceedings, or to the dishonour, hurt, or preju- 
dice of his highness, his parents and progenitors, or to meddle with the affairs 
of his highness and estate, muler the pains contained in the acts of parliament 
made against the makers and reporters of lies.” The church of Scotland 
was by these sweeping enactments [called “ the Black Acts ”] totally altered in 
its constitution and privileges. A change which we must regard in a very 
different light, if we consider the privileges which they claimed theoretically, 
or look at their practical effects. 

In the first point of view there appears no political wisdom in rendering a 
body like the clergy, .set apart for duties inconsistent with the bustle of active 
life, the depositaries of a nation’s liberty, otliei'wise than in matters of religious 
doctrine and conscience. But though such a charge was an anomaly, it was 
still more essential to the liberties of the nation that a power of reminding 
the subjects of their rights and the rulers of thoir duty should oxist eome- 
where, than that it should be lodged in those hands which might be theo- 
retically preferred as the most expedient and best. The Scottish parlia- 
fre*d theory, the natural and proper guardians of the people’s 

A commission was granted to Patrick Adamson, archbishop of St. Andrews, 

^ ur 1 , trying ecclesiastical causes, and a form of judgment was 

established for depriving ministers of their benefices for worthy causes. A 
declaration was required to be subscribed by all beiieficed men — ministers. 


-I?!!?}. which shows the stioug but secret Catholic fooliugs of 

JaniPH’ nnJanlni Sjyes it lu bis Si>amsh Slate P«;ws, flucl it was wriUoii apparently on 

a o? f Holyrood, February 19th. 1684, dircetly to tho pope. It makes 

eanpHniiv Ff s«Pport and promises “to satisfy your Iloliaess on nil other points, 

diipllcRy of the kin necessity." It throws a garish light oa the 
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readers, masters of colleges and schools — acknowledging their submission to 
the king and obedience to their ordinary bishop or superintendent appointed 
by him under pain of forfeiture. A few subscribed unconditionally, others 
with the qualification, "according to the Word of God"; but a largo number 
declined and suffered the penalty. 

Early in 1585 Adamson issued a paper declaring the king’s supremacy in 
matters ecclesiastical, defending the restoration of bishops, and announcing 
the king’s intention that the bishops should hold synods twice a year, that 
general assemblies should be allowed provided they had his sanction, but 
that no jurisdiction was to be exercised by presbyteries. This document, 
which cut at the root of the Presbyterian system and was a formal declaration 
in favour of the royal supremacy and Episcopacy, was met with vehement 
protests by Melville and the exiled ministers. 

Meantime a series of intrigues went on between the English and Scottish 
courts. Elizabeth, while ostensibly favouring the exiles, disliked their polit- 
ical principles. James and Airan, instead of leaning on the papacy as Mary 
did, had shown signs of accepting a solution of the problem of church govern- 
ment more like that of England than of Geneva, There was here ground for 
a compromise of the religious controversy which political reasons made so 
desirable. Accordingly, Lord Hunsdon, a favourite courtier of Elizabeth, 
met Arran near Berwick in the autumn, when it was arranged that the master 
of Gray, thou a follower of Arran and personal favourite of James, should go 
to London in October. At his instance Elizabeth removed the banished 
Scottish lords and ministers from Newcastle to London, But Gray was play- 
ing his own game, and his suggestions that these lords might return to Scot- 
land, and that the alliance with England should be carried out by their aid 
and his own influence independently of Arran, were taken up by the queen, 
who had no personal liking for Ai'ran, and ultimately effected. Elizabeth 
sent Wotton to Scotland, who won the confidence of James to whom he prom- 
ised a pension of £5,000 a year, and while openly negotiating with Arran 
secretly plotted with Gray for his downfall. A mutual league between Eng- 
land and Scotland against the Catholics, called the "bond anent the true 
religion,” was agreed to by a convention of estates in July, 1685. 

THE ALLIANCE WITH ELIZABETH (1685 A.D.) 

This was a turning-point in the life of James and in the history of Scotland. 
The choice was made between France and England, Romanism and Protes- 
tantism. It was not likely to bo reversed when with Elizabeth's declining 
years the crown of England was thrown into the balance. The day before 
the conclusion of the treaty Arran was at the request of Elizabeth’s envoy 
put in strict ward, under tlio pretext that he had been privy to the death of 
Lord Russell, son of the carl of Bedford, in a border fray, and he only escaped 
at the price of his estates and honours. 

In November the banished lords — ^Angus, Mar, the raster of Glammis — 
returned, and along with them the two Hamiltons; and aided by Gray, they 
seized the person of the king and the castle of Stirling, and assumed the govern- 
ment. The alliance with England was finally ratified at Berwick by Randolph. 
James, at the instigation of Gray, wrote a harsh letter to his mother; and at 
the instance of Elizabeth he allowed George Douglas, who had been concerned 
m Darnley’s murder, to return to Scotland, The exiled Protestant ministers 
were restored to their livings; but James was resolute in maintaining Episco- 
pacy and enforcing the laws against all who denied the royal supremacy. 
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Adamson was, indeed, forced by a general assembly to disclaim any authority 
as archbishop not allowed by God’s Word, and an act was passed again divid- 
ing Scotland into presbyteries, but the king refused to subject the bishops 
to their jurisdiction. 

Mary, deserted by her son, now allowed herself through her immediate 
confidants, especially her secretaries, Nau and Curie, to take au active though 
secret part in the Jesuit plots which embraced both Scotland and England 
in. their ramifications. Her trial at Fotheringay could have had but the one 
result, as described in our history of England. The execution (February 8th, 
1587) of Mary naturally roused the anger of the Catholic powers and some 
indignation in Scotland, which James professed to share; yet he did nothing 
but expostulate. In truth, his own crown was threatened by the same enemies. 
Mary had disinherited him in favour of Philip of Spain, unless ho adopted the 
Catholic faith. 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada by the sovereign and people of both 
countries was felt to be a providential deliverance. Nothing could have 
sewed better to efface the memory of Mary and extinguish pity for her fate.*? 


SCOTLAND AND THE ,MIMADA (1688 A.D.) 

In the present crisis, when the Spanish invasion was expected at any 
moment, James_ weighed in most careful balance the two policies of an English 
or a Spanish alliance. He finally decided to cling to England, and so declared 
himself in tei-ms that implied no previous doubt.“ Univoiml preparations 
were made for resistance in case the Spaniards should attempt to land in 
Scotland. There was a general muster through therealm, Watches were placed 
at all the sea-porfe, beacons erected, and every means talcon to prepare the 
most effectual defence against the apprehended invasion. In the mean lime 
love of the old religion, or desire for new changes by which they might profit, 
had associated a few of the Scottish lords into a faction favourable to Spain, 
and formidable from the rank and power of those whom it included. The 
earls of Pluntly, Errol, and Crawford, and Lord Maxwell, were all Catholics. 

Maxwell had retreated to Spain In discontent, and at this crisis returned 
with the_ purpose of assisting the Spanish king’s enterprise by making an 
insurrection in Scotland. _ He went suddenly, therefore, to the west border, 
aim began to assemble his forces; but James, placing himself at the head of 
a body of troops, made a rapid movement into Nithsdale, where he dispersed 
Maxwell, took him prisoner, and seized upon his castles. 

With tnc exception of these nobles, Scotland in general showed the firmest 
oetemimatioii to support the king. A bond of association was entered into 
mr the maintenance of true religion and defence of tiicir lawful sovereign, 
inis association was signed with emulous alacrity by subjects of every rank, 
and was we model upon which the celebrated League and Covenant in the 
afteraards founded, though for very different purposes, 
hv nt Invincible Armada m 1588 is generally known. Persecuted 

TT'n ^ elements, and annoyed by the advenlnrons gallantry oi 
the English seamen, jt was driven around the island of Britain, meeting great 

™d8 Scottish High- 

Wl Zf} to resist the 

sifleiXrnMmL,!^ ? been necessary, behaved generously to con- 

wants misfortunes threw upon his shorcl Their 

Avante were lehevcd and they were safely restored to their own country, 
ihc fate of one body of these unfortunate men is strikingly told by the 
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reverend James Melville/ whose graphic diary has been published/ He describes 
at some length the alarm caused by the threatened invasion^ and its effects, 
"Terrible/’ he says, "was the fear, piercing were the preachings, earnest, 
zealous, and fervent were the prayers, sounding were the sighs and sobs, and 
abounding were the tears at the fast and general assembly at Edinburgh, 
where we were credibly told sometimes of their landing at Dunbar, sometimes 
at St. Andrews, and again at Aberdeen and Cromarty.” 

On a sudden these rumours were dispelled by the account that a shipful 
of Spaniards were arrived in Melville’s own harbour of Anstruther, The min- 
ister hastened to meet them, and found himself in presence of Don Juan de 
Medina, a commodore of twenty vessels. He was a reverend man of tall 
stature, a grave and silent countenance, groat beard, and so humbled by hia 
condition that in bowing to the clergyman he swept his shoe with his sleeve. 
His tale was most melancholy. They had been shipwrecked upon the Fair 
Isle between Orkney and Shetland, had experienced the utmost extremity of 
hunger and cold, had after some weeks of misery hired a bark from Orkney, 
and wore now come to entreat protection from the king of Scotland. 

He and his men were accordingly treated with honourable kindness by the 
people of Anstruther. Melville procured for the Spaniards’ information a 
printed account of the dispersion of the Armada, and their numerous losses 
in the north seas. _ He burst into tears and wept bitterly. Having set forth 
on his return to his own country, the noble Castilian found a ship belonging 
to the town of Anstmther under arrest at Cadiz. He instantly undertook a 
journey to court to labour for her discharge, and reported to his monarch his 
high sense of the Scottish hospitality. The vessel being liberated he showed 
great kindness to the crew, and dismissed them with many commendations 
to the good people of Anstruther. "But,” concludes Melville,* very naturally, 
" we thanked God with our hearts that we had seen them among us in that 
form.” 

Thus passed over in Britain that dreadful period of 1688, which the astrol- 
ogorSj whom chance had for once guided to a veracious prediction, had dis- 
tinguished as the "marvellous year.” 

THE "SPANISH BLANKS” 

When the danger was over, Elizabeth no longer evinced any thought of 
making good the liberal promises made to the king of Scots by her envoy 
while matters were yot doubtful. 

The Catholic lords themselves, though much disconcerted by the failure 
of the Armada, continued to negotiate with the prmce of Parma, soliciting 
him for a body of six thousand auxiliaries, by means of whom, added to their 
own followers, they proposed to make him master of Scotland, and enable 
him to enter England with a triumphant army, Huntly, Crawford, and Errol 
were the chief persons in this conspiracjy ; but they were joined by Francis, 
earl of Bothwell, a turbulent and ambitious man, who alone of the Scotch 
Protestant nobility had advised a war with England, and even engaged sol- 
diers to follow him in it at his own expense. Tlieir correspondence with the 
prince of Parma being discovered to Elizabeth in 1592, she commanded 
Sidney to lay the letters before the king of Scotland. [Their papers were eight 
blank .sheets, according to Burton,"' signed by the conspirators and later to 
have been filled with promises to support an invasion.] The guilty noblemen 

* He was a clergyman, and must lio carefully dlstinguislicd from Sir OTames Melville," the 
statesman often quoted, His diary Ima boon pumfelicd l5y tlio Bannatyno Club of Edinburgh. 
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were condemned to imprisonment; but King Janies, who was not willing to 
encounter the odimn of the Catholic party lest it should interfere with his 
ciaiin of succession to the throne of England, and who might in his heart 
desire to reserve some power in Scotland itself to balance the violent Protes- 
tant pai'ty acting under the instigation of preachers always unfavourable to 
him and his family, released the rebellious earls after a short confinement.' 

They testified their thankfulness for his clemency, first, by an attempt to 
seize his person, which was disconcerted by the precautions of the chancellor; 
secondly, by an open rebellion in the north of Scotland. The king marched 
against them with an army liastily collected; and the rebels, unable to with- 
stancl the royal forces, dispersed their troops, and submitted to James' clem- 
ency. Once more they w'ere committed to prison, once more to experience 
the lenity of their sovereign, who took an opportunity again to release them, 
in consequence of his marriage.'* 

JAMES’ aiAHHIAGB; IIIS GROWING ATJTOCRACr IN THE CHURCH 

The fall of Gray, who had been tried and condemned in 1587 for treachery 
during his English embassy and for correspondence with Catholic prince.?, 
liad left James, now of full age, without what was almost a necessity to his 
weak nature — a favourite, though Sir John Maitland, a younger brother of 
Lethington, was secretary and exercised the chief influence in the government. 
Advantage had been taken of the royal majority to pass in 1587 an act annex- 
ing to the crown all church lands under certain limited reservations. But, as 
all prior grants to lay impropriators were saved, and the king was still 
allmved to grant feus of church lauds, the nobles and landed gentry really 
profited most by this measiu'e, which gave a parliamentary title to their 
estates derived from the church and the hope of future spoils. The act was 
accompanied by a general revocation, of all gifts made during the king’s 
minority or by Mary after her accession. Another statute of constitutional 
importance renewed, and for the first time carried into effect, the law of 
James I, by which the lesser barons in the counties wore excused from personal 
attendance and allowed to send representatives to parliament. This was a 
ohcck on the nobles who had hitherto almost exclusively attended and ruled 
parliament. It was the first and only large deviation of the Scottish parlia- 
ment from the feudal model of the curia regis. 

Projects for the king’s marriage had been on foot at an earlier period; 
but at last the choice fell upon Anno of Denmark. Elizabeth opposed the 
match; but James, perliaps templed by the offer to surrender the Danish 
claim to Orkney and Shetland, perhaps also not imwilling to show he could 
choose for himself, was married to Anne by proxy, August 20th, 1589, Anne 
set sail for Scotland, but was driven back by a storai. Accordingly James 
himself went to claim hLs bride, when the actual marriage was at once cele- 
brated at Copenhagen, where ho spent the winter. It was a political advantage 
both to the king and to Scotland to form a connection with a kingdom which, 
though small, stood comparatively high at that time in Europe, and was com- 
pletely independent both of England and of Erance. 

After the king’s return, May, 1590, the Presbyterian party was in the 
a,scendant. It has been doubted whether the favour shown to it by James 

1 ■ f Jaines’lotter to the i)opoand other secret state papovapi'ovQ that Jamoa 

liiinseli hoped to gain by tlio Spanish invasion, and hesitated long holoro tlirowliig his lot in 
with Elizabeth. His protection, of the Catholic earls ■was tiiovefovc, in n real sense, Iho pvoteo- 
turn of accomplices in a plot wliich ho had begun h»»t deserted.] 
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at this time was genuine, but without reason. He had been married, and the 
queen was crowned, May 17th, by Robert Bruce, a leadtog minister, for 
whom he had a personal liking. Shortly before going to Demnark Jame.s 
had published a tract interpreting the Apocalypse in the well-known Prot- 
estant sense. Notwithstanding the failure of the Armada, the air was still 
full of Jesuit intrigues and Spanish plots. 

At no moment of his life was James less inclined towards the English form 
of the Reformation, which he described in a celebrated speech as retaining 
the superstition of the mass “without the liftings.” A severe blow was given 
to Episcopacy in Scotland by Archbishop Adamson, shortly before his death, 
retracting in a published confession Ms writings against Presbyterianism. 
In 1592 parliament, led according to James Melville* by Maitland, now Lord 
Thirlestane and chancellor, re-established Presbyterian church government. 
General assemblies wore to meet once a year, and provincial assemblies or 
synods, presbyterie.s, and sessions were confirmed. The act of 1584 conferring 
jurisdiction on bishops was rescinded, but there was no formal abrogation 
of the ofifico. The assembly had asked for the repeal of the Act of Annexation 
of 1587, but this was not conceded. The landed interests were too powerful 
to allow of the Rcfornicd church receiving the patrimony of its predecessor. 
Shortly after the termination of the parliament the discovery of the plot of 
" the Spanish blanks,” already described, had showed that the danger of a 
Catholic rising and foreign invasion was real. The conspiracy proved 
abortive, as we have seen, and two of its chief promoters (Huntly and Errol) 
left Scotland; on their return three years later they publicly renounced 
Catholicism and conformed to the Protestant faith. 

From the king’s majority to his accession to the English throne his relations 
to the nobles on the one hand and to the Presbyterian party, led by the min- 
isters, on the other, require to be kept in view as giving the key to a singularly 
confused and changing course of events. After the death of Thirlestane in 
1596, the king had to rely on his own counsel, of the value of which ho had 
an overweening opinion. He had studied the theory of kingcraft and wi’ote 
the BasiUcon Down cxpoimcliug it. He fancied that he really governed, 
while he was in fact drawn this way or that by the contending forces which 
emerged in this revolutionary epoch. In spite of occasional displays of reso- 
lution, his character was at bottom weak. It was the destiny winch conducted 
him to the English throne that saved him from the dangers of his situation in 
Scotland. 

BOTiiwuntj: THE ogtavians 

A nobleman who, although only connected by his mother with Mary's 
Bothwell, seemed to inherit the reckless daring of his predecessor in the title, 
thrice attempted and once (July 24th, 1593) for a short time succeeded in 
seizing the royal person and assuming the reigns of government. But Jame.s, 
who was not without adroitness in baflling plotters by arts similar to their 
own, escaped from his custody. Towards the Catholic lords Ms policy was 
not to proceed to extremities, but to keep them in hand as a counterpoise to 
the extreme Protestant party. 

He prudently allowed the finances to be managed after Thirlestaiie’s death 
in 1596 by a committee, appointed January 8th, called from its number the 
Octavians, on which both Catholics and Protestants acted—Seton, afterwards 
Lord Dunfermline, the president of the session, and Lindsay of Balcarres 
being the leading members. With their advice James set himself against any 
measures which the Protestant ministers proposed for the restoration or 
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increase of the revenues of the church. It was this critical point of money, 
the assertion of the royal supremacy in spiritual matters, and the favour the 
king showed to the Catholics which led to the quarrel between him and the 
ministers. At a convention of the estates at Falkland, and then more strongly 
as one of a deputation sent by the ministers from Cupar, Andrew Melville, 
in the spirit and manner of Knox, made his well-known speech to “God's 
silly vassal" on the two kingdoms and the two kings," 

ANDREW MELVILLE REBUKES THE KING, SEPTEMBER, 1600 

The king angrily charged that meeting with being seditious, and accused 
them of stirring up alarm in the coimtry when none was needed. Andrew 
Melville kindled at the king’s charge of sedition against the brethren. Tak- 
ing the king by the sleeve, and addressing him with the epithet of “ God's silly 
vassal,” he thundered in his ears to the following effect: 

“Sir, we will humbly reverence your majesty always, namely, in public; 
bub we have this occasion to be with your majesty in private, and you are 
brought into extreme danger both of your life and of your crown, and with 

you the country and kirk of God is like to 
be wrecked for not telling the truth and giv- 
ing you a faithful counsel. We must dis- 
Ji charge our duty, or else be enemies of Christ 
and you; therefore, sir, as clivers times be- 
' ip m,. fore, so now I must tell you tliat there are 
)®^ai ' ' kingdoms. There is Christ 

kingdom the kirk, whose subject King 
M J‘™es VI is, and of whoso kingdom he is not 
a king, nor a head, nor- a lord, but a member; 

whom Christ hath called and com- 
f I o|anclecl to watch over his kirk and govern 

spiritual kingdom have sufficient authority 
I mM and power from him so to do, which no 
Christian king nor prince should control nor 
discharge, but fortify and assist, otherwise 
they arc not faithful subjects to Christ. Sir, 
when you were in your swaddling clouts, Christ 
James VI OE Scotland reigned freely in this land in spite of all his 
( 1660 - 1023 ) enemies. 

, 1 . . . . '' 'fho wisdom of your counsel, which is 

devilish and pernicious, is this that you may be served with all sorts of 
men to come to your purpose and grandeur, Jew and Gentile, Papist and 
Piotestant, Because the ministers and Protestants in Scotland are loo strong, 
and control the king, they must be weakened and brought low by stirring up 
a party against them, and the king, being equal and indifferent, both shall be 
fain to flee to him; so shall he be well settled. But, sir, let God’s wisdom 
be the only true wisdom: this \yil] prove mere and mad folly; for his ciirso 
cannot but light upon it, so that in seeking both you shall lose both; 

in cleaving uprightly to God, his true servants sliall be your true 
Ss ire ctidTo D^^^^^^ counterfeitly andlyingly, tosmweyou, 

We can imagine with what feeling Elizabeth’ or her father would have 
listened to such sentiments, and enforced in such a fashion; but the argu- 
ments were nothing more than the legitimate consequences of an ecclesiastical 


James VI qf Scotland 
(1660-1025) 
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polity which James himself had recognised; and as for the blunt mode in 
which his attention had been solicited, it was too much in accordance with 
the simple fashions of a Scottish court to excite either wonder or alarm. While 
Elizabeth, therefore, would have called for her guards, or Henry VIII shouted 
for the executioner, James only listened quietly, as to an expected lesson, al- 
though this was but a part of the harangue, and “demitted them pleasantly,” 
declaring hi.s ignorance of the return of the popish lords. All this courtesy, 
however, on the part of the king was but an empty show. ” 

Although James, frightened by this vehement language, made promises 
that he would do nothing for the Catholic lords till they had made terms 
Avith the church, it was impossible that a quarrel whose roots were so deep 
as to the limits of the royal authority and jurisdiction in. matters ecclesiastical 
could be appeased. Neither party to it could see how far each overstepped 
the bounds of reason. The king was blind to the right of freedom of conscience 
which Protestantism had established as one of its first principles. Melville 
ami the mmislers were equally blind to the impossibility of any form of 
monarchy yielding to the claim that the members of an ecclesiastical assembly 
should use the name of Christ and the theory of his headship over the church 
to give themselves absolute power to define its relations to the state. 

Other occasions quickly arose for renewing the controver.sy. A violent 
sermon by Black at St. Andrews gave a favourable opportunity to James of 
invoking the jurisdiction of the privy council, and the preacher was banished 
north of the Tay. Soon afterwmds a demand made on the king in conse- 
quence of a sermon of another minister, Balcanquhal^ and a speech of Bruce’s 
— the king’s former favourite — that he should dismiss the Octavians, led to 
a tumult m Edinburgh, December 17th, 1596, which gave James a pretext 
for leaving the town and removing the courts of justice to Linlithgow.' 
Supported by the nobles, he returned on New Year’s Day, 1597, received the 
submission of the town, levying a severe fine before he would re^ore ite privi- 
leges as a corporation, and withholding from it the right of electing its own 
magisimtes or ministers without the royal consent. 

Emlmldencd by this succes.s, James now addressed himself to the difficult 
problem of church and state. Ho did not yet feel strong enough to restore 
Episcopacy — perhaps had not quite determined on that course. The ingenious 
scheme— due to Lindsay of Balcarrcs~was invented of the introducing repre- 
sentatives of the church into parliament without naming them bishops. 
This would have the twofold effect of diminishing the authority of the general 
assemblies and of conferring on parliament a competency to deal with matters 
ecclesiastical. 

Parliament in 1597 passed an act that all ministers promoted to prelacies 
(i.e., bishopries or abbacies) should have seats in parliament, and remitted 
to the king with the general assembly to determine as to the office of such 
persons in the spiritual policy and government of the kirk. Accordingly 
James summoned successive assemblies at Perth and Dundee, where there 
wore two sessions in 1597, and finally at Montrose, in 1600, selecting those 
towns in order to procure a good attendance from the north, always more 
favourable to royalty and Episcopacy and less under the influence of the 
Edinburgh clergy. By this and other mnneeuvres he obtained some con- 
ces.sions, but not all that he desired. It was the Gowrie conspiracy (the 5th 

BxoYvn® ca\U Uiia “ a luvning point in tho voign of Jftwes Yl, By liis ftstutcnces 
nnd pcTtinaclty lio turned tlui tunuiU of tlioday to so goocTnGcouiit tlifvt lie gradunlly attained 
to a degree of autliority over all classes oi his Buhjoots, such as had been ncq^iurocl by no pre- 
vious ruler of Scotland. ”] 
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of August, 1600) Avliose failure gave him the courage and the ground for 
finally abandoning the Presbyterians and casting in his lot with the bishops. 
Repeated investigations at the time and since cannot be said to have com- 
pletely cleared up the mystery of this outrage.^ 

THE PUZZLE OP THE GOWBIB CONSPIRACY (1600 A.D.) 

The correspondence of Essex with King James VI was certainly amongst 
the causes which prevented his restoration to the favour of Elizabeth. The 
harshness with which he w^ treated in the autumn of 1600 was a natural 
consequence of the indignation of the English government at the proceedings 
of James. At a convention of the Scottish estates, in June of that year, the 
king proposed that a tax should be levied for the purpose of asserting his 
claim to the succession to the crown of England. This demand met with the 
most strenuous resistance. Amongst those who led the opposition was the 
young earl of Gowrie, who had recently returned from the court of Elizabeth. 
The king was furious against his parliament. They had laughed at his notion 
of raising money to make a conquest of England; and altogether refund to 
give him more than 40,000 poimcls Scots. After this Essex was informed 
that James had a party hi England, and intended not to wait for the queen’s 
death. The mutual ill-will that subsisted at this time between James and 
Elizabeth has led to the belief, resting upon very insufficient foimdation, that 
what is called the Gowiie plot may bo traced to the contrivance of the English 
queen. 

^ Tlie facts which are commonly related are briefly these : On the morn- 
mg of the 5th of August, 1600, James was going forth from his palace at 
Falkland to hunt, when Alexander Ruthven, the younger brother of Gowrie 
desired to speak with him privately. He whispered .something about an un- 
raown having found a pot of gold; and the troaRurc, which was in Gowrie 
House, at Ferto, might be seen by the king if he would come thither without liis 
attendant. 'The scent of gold was irrc.sistible to James. After the chase 
he rode on to Perth with young R-uthvon; but he was nltimatcly joined by his 
attendants. Jarnes dined alone [the dinner seems to have been poor and 
late, indicating lack of preparation]. After dinner Gowrie, with James^ 
suite, went into the pleasure garden. 

Alexander Ruthven then told the king it was now time to go and look at 
tlie gold. They went together through various apartments, Ruthven locking 
the doors as they passed along. At length they reached a small round rooml 
I T removing a curtain, disclosed a portrait of his father, and 

asked James who murdered him. [He seized a dagger from Henderson, 
a mysterious stranger found in the room.] lie held tim dagger to the king’s 
breast and said that if he made any attempt to open the window or to cry 
^t he dagger should be in h'ls hemd. Young Ruthven left the iSig alone with 
Henderson. James appealed to Henderson for protection. Ruthven, soon 
returning, ran upon the kmg and attempted to bind him. , s oi 

dovv ensued, in which James managed to roach the win- 

J 1 / courtiers in tlie garden saw 

the kmg s flushed face at the wmdow,as lie uttered the cry of '' Tmasoni” 
Some rushed up the great staircase, but found the door locked. Ssav 

a back stair; and reaching the door of the roum( 
chamber dashed it open, and found the king still stv^ig with Ruthven 
Ramsay stabbed the youth, who was quickly despatchecl V others who came 
up the turnpike-stair. Gowie himself, with his servants, hSg seen K 
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dead body of his brother, rushed frantically to the gallery where some of the 
attendants of James wore assembled, and was quickly slain. The populace in 
the streets of Perth were roused to madne.ss when they heard of the deaths 
of the two Ruthvens; and they cried to the king as he looked out, “Come 
down, thou son of Signor Davie; thou hast slain a better man than thyself," 
Some of the preachers of the kirk maintained that the king conspired against 
the Cowries, and not the Cowries against the king; and this belief was by no 
means confined to the Presbyterian ministers.” 

Three friends and servants of the earl of Cowrie who had assisted him in 
his battles with the king’s retinue and were afterwards officious and active 
in the tumult, were tried, condemned, and executed, protesting with their 
last breath they knew nothing about the transactions of the day further than 
that they took part with their master. Viewed in every light, the conspiracy 
seemed to the public one of the darkest and most extraordinary which ever 
agitated the general mind; and it cannot be wondered that very different 
conclusions were formed concerning it. The king was particularly touched 
in point of honour in making good his own story, but experienced no small 
tlifficulty from the mystery which hung over the bloody incident. Faction 
and religions prejudice lent their aid to disturb men's comprehension of 
what was in itself so m 3 rstical. 

Many doubted the king’s report altogether, and conceived it more likely 
that the brothers should have fallen by some deceit on the part of the king 
and court, than that they should have attempted treason against the life or 
liberty of the sovereign in circumstances so very improbable. Many of the 
clergymen particularly continued to retain most absolute inci‘edulity upon 
the subject; and he was thought no bad politician who found an evasion by 
saying that he believed the story because the king told it, but that he 
would not have given credit to his own eyes liad ho seen it. 

'Tlie ministers of Edinburgh were peculiarly resolute in refusing to give 
avowed credit to the king’s account of tlie conspiracy, and took the most 
public measures to show their incredulity. The council having required them 
to return solemn thanks from their pulpits for the deliverance of James, they 
excused themselves, saying that they had no acquaintance with the par- 
ticulars of the danger which the king was said to have escaped. An order 
for a solemn and public thanksgiving on a clay fixed was then sent forth, and 
the divines who should .scruple to perform the duty of the clay were threatened 
with banishment. Most of the recusants submitted after some altercation. 
All the clergy at length submitted to the king’s pleasure, except the reverend 
Robert Bruce. He was banished for his incredulity and repaired to France. 

The parliament, by giving the fullest credit to the king^s account of the 
incident, may be supposed to have designed to console him for the incredulity 
of the clergy, They heard the witnesses upon the trial, and not only pro- 
noimced sentence of forfeiture again.st the deceased brothers, but disinherited 
their whole posterity aiicl proscribed the very name of Ruthyen. Honourable 
rewards and titlc.s wore bestowed on Sir Thomas Erskine, Sir John Ramsay, 
and Sir Hugh Harris, who had been the instrument of James’ preservation. 
Alms were dispersed, and every other means adopted ^vhich could impress 
upon the people the reality of the king’s clangor and the sincerity of his grati- 
tude to FIcaven for a providential clolivoranoe. But it is an observation of 
Tacitus that one of the misfortunes of princes is that conspiracies against 
them are not believed until they are carried into fatal effect.^ A considerable 
party in James’ kingdom, thinking, perhaps, better of his audacity and 
worse of his morals than either the one or the other deserved, still refused to 
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believe that the king’s danger had been real, or the death of Gowric aad his 
brother on the memorable 5th of August excusable. 

Their arguments rested upon the string of improbabilities of which it is 
inmossible to divest the story, and which, indeed, can be refuted only by 
opposing to them the greater difficulties which attend the enabracing^a differ- 
ent solution.* Like the mystery of Mary Stuart's complicity m Darnley s 
murder, it becomes the more puzzling the more it is studied, and cveiy thcoiy 
is confronted with objections based on common sense and human nature. 
James was a notorious liar, and his own evidence is of little value uncorvobo- 
rated. On the otlier hand, the motives for so elaborate and bloodtlnrsty a 
falsehood are hard to explain. Yet Louis A. Barb6,^ who made a recent 
special study of the affair, declared the story to have been almost wholly a 
fabrication of the king’s.^ 

JAamS VI HECOMES JAaiBS I OP ENGLAUn 

James had to assume the English crown before Episcopacy could really 
be restored. This crisis of his career was not long delayed. Already Eliza- 
beth's death was being calculated on, and her courtiers from Cecil downwards 
were contending for the favour of her heir. She died on March 24,th, 1603, 
and Janie.s \va,s at once proclaimed her successor in accordance with her own 
declaration that no minor person should ascend her throne but her cousin, 
the king of Scots. Leaving Edinburgh on the 5th of April, James reached 
London on the 6tli of May, being everywhere received with aoclaraatiou by 

peacefully at a memorable epoch in the history of Europe was accom- 
plished the union of south and north Britain. Often attempted in vain by 
conquest, it was now attained in a manner soothing the pride of the smaller 
country, without at first exciting the jealousy of the larger, whose interest 
was, as Henry VII prophesied, sme to predominate. To James it was a wel- 
come change from nobles who had threatened his liberty and life, and from 
ministers who withstood his will and showed little respect for his person or 
office, to the courtier statesmen of England trained by the Tudors to rever- 
ence the monarch as all but absolute, and a clergy bound to recognise him as 
their head. 

To Scotland, a poor country, and its inhabitants, poor also but enter- 
prising and eager foi‘ new careers, it opened prospects of national prosperity 
which, tliough not at once, were ultimately realised. It was an immediate 
gain that border wars and English and French intrigues were at an end. 
This more than counterbalanced the loss of the court, a loss which probably 
favoured the independent development of the nation. For the present no 
change was made in its constitution, its church, or its laws. The Reformation 
had continued the work of the War of Independence. Scotland no longer 
consisted only of the prelates, the nobles, and the landed gentry. The com- 
mons, imperfectly represented in parliament by the burghs, not yet wealthy 
enough to be powerful, had found a voice in the assemblies of the church 
and leaders in its ministers and elders. 

At this point in the treatment of some historians the history of Scotland 
ends. Justcr views now prevail. Neither the union of crowns nor of parlia- 
ments really closes the separate record of a nation which retained separate 
laws, a separate church, a separate system of education, and a well-marked 
diversity of character. But a great part of the subsequent history of Scotland 
is neces.sarily included in that of Great Britain, and has been treated under 
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England. Considerations of space and proportion make it necessary that 
what remains should be told even, more rapidly than that narrative of what 
preceded the accession of James to the English throno.® 


OULTUEB OF THE PERIOD; nRUMMOND AND NAPIER 

In learning the nation had rather retrograded than advanced, owing to 
that struggle in defence of its beloved church by which its whole time and 
energies were fully occupied. The distinguished Scottish characters of this 
period were therefore men of action rather than contemplation; and they are 
to be found in the public arena where great events were at issue, rather than 
the closet or the college. From this general criterion, howeyer, two illustrious 
exceptions occurred in the cases of Drummond of Hawthornden and Napier 
of Merchiston. 

Sir ‘William Drummond was born on the 13th of December, 1586. His 
family seat of Hawthornden, now a place of pilgrimage to admiring tourists, 
was a fitting birthplace and home for a poet; while his studies, which were 
chiefly devoted to the writings of the great authors of Greece and Rome, 
elevated his tasto and refined his language beyond those of his contemporaries, 
not merely in Scotland but of England also. His sonnets, especially, were 
the admiration of the age on account of their purity of style and melody of 
versification, so that he has been justly compared to the best of his Italian 
models. His reputation as a poet, by the publication of several of his verses, 
and especially of A Oypj'ess Grove, which was printed at Edinburgh in 1616, 
so widely diffused his poetical rciDutation that, only two or three years after, 
Ben Jonson resolved to pay a visit to their author; and this he accomplished 
in his own rough, bold fashion by a journey on foot of four hundred miles over 
moor and mountain, and among a people still dreaded as barbarians, The 
chief poetical works of Drummond wore sonnets, madrigals, and religious 
poems, which during his lifetime wore printed upon loose sheets and were not 
collected until 1656, seven years after his death, when they were published in 
one volume. 

The other distinguished Scot of this period— John Napier of Merchiston, 
inventor of the logarithms — has secured for himself a name as imperishable 
as the invention upon which it is founded. He was born in 1650, and although 
aggrandised with the title of baron, which in England was one of nobility, 
in Scotland it indicated nothing more than a laird, whose ancestors had held 
the power of fossa el furca within their own small domain. Little is known of 
the earlier part of his life, except that he studied in the university of St. 
Andrews and afterwards travelled on the Continent. On returning to Scot- 
land his life was so studious and recluse, and bis evening walks so lonely, that 
the country people eyed him at a distance and with fear, as a magician, or at 
least as something "not canny"; and to this he afforded some grounds by 
the nature of his studies, several of which bordered on the miraculous. The 
chief of these were the discovery of concealed treasures by the^ divining rod, 
and the invention of a warlike machme for the defence of Christendom that 
would destroy thirty thousand Turks by a single volley. The same love of 
the wonderful incited him to the study of the future, but in. this he con- 
fined himself to the Revelation of St, John, upon which he published a 
Commmiarg in 1593. It was not, however, till 1614 that he burst upon the 
world in his true scientific character, by the publication of his Book of Logor 
rithms; and in a short time this useful discovery, by which the most laborious 
and abstruse calculations were simplified into short, easy processes, was hailed 

H. w.— voi.. XXI, V 
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as one of the most valuable benefits that had ever been rendered to science. 
Still prosecuting these important investigations, he published in 1617 direc- 
tions for the processes of multiplication and division by small graduated rods 
which from their inventor were afterwards called "Napier’s Bones.” In the 
same year he died at Merchiston Castle.” 




THE GIUDUAL HNION WITH ENGLAND 

[icoa-iror a.d.] 

Tho admirovs of Edward I oX England Bccincd to suppose iho 
moat slgnlflcaut title they ooulcl place upon Ida tomb was Atalleus 
8coi<yi*\mt ^The hammer of tlio Scots," But, although it may bo truo 
that tUo liamtaQr of tea breaka iu plecea what may be opposed to it, 
this is not always so; and however unintontionallyj tho Wav of In- 
dcpondencG proved to be tho furnace, aud Edward himself the ham- 
mer, by means of which llio peoples Inhabiting novtii Britain came 
to bo wolded together into solid iron, as the Scottish nation — tho 
nation whoso significant and appropriate mottoes have ever since 
boon, In I>efcnc&; Umo me imp^ine laeessit Ilonco there was pro- 
duced one of tlie most remarkable nationalities perhaps ever wit- 
nessed: a nationality that not only assorted itself, during three him- 
dred years of separation and antagonism, bxHhaBCOuiintied to survive 
and make itsolf felt after other throe centuries of union with a people 
greater and moronumorous, In spite of an absent court, government, 
and legislature, and all the provincialising Influouces thence arising* 

—■WlLUIAU 

Thb reign of James in England and his efforts to combine Scotland with 
it by a process of M'hat has more recently been termed “ benevolent assimila- 
tion,” have been fully discussed in our history of England. The efforts to 
form a political coalescence were opposed by both races with all their inveterate 
aversion to each other. His religious problem was a ti'iple one in that Eng- 
land was Episcopal, Ireland Catholic, and Scotland Presbyterian. By the 
pariiaraent of 1612, however, James procured the revival of the act of 1592, 
which established Episcopacy in Scotland in spite of an opposing majority. 

James visited Scotland but once (in 1517), after an absence of fourteen 
years. On this visit he procured the adoption of the English service by the 
Five Articles of Perth in 1618. The parliament of 1621 altered the mode of 
electing the lords of the articles, who monopolised the privilege of bringing in 
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billSj SO that they were now completely unclor the influence of tlio bishops 
whom the king appointed. This step increased still further the dominance 
of the crown over the Scottish paiiiarnent,a progress towards despotism that 
came very curiously from so pusillanimous a creature as James. At his death, 
March 27th, 1626, the pleasantest memorial of his reign was the encourage- 
ment of colonisation, notably the "plantation” of the Hebrides by a body 
of gentlemen from Fife known as undertakers; and of Ulster in Ireland, by 
Scotch farmers whose posterity still preserves a Scottish dialect and the 
Presbyterian form of worship. 


SCOTLAND UNDBR CHAULBS I; 'TUB CIVIL WAR 


The accession of James’ son, Charles I, brought to the throne another 
monarch of towering pride and incommensurate stj-ength, For years bo held 
no parliament m Scotland, save for tlio formal adjournments of 1628 to 1633. 
Cliarlos also continued to insist on the thrusting of Episcopacy down the ScoU 
tish tlmoats. In 1633 he went in person to Scotland, taking with him the 
ilJ-advising and ill-fated Amhbishop Laud.® 

In spite of the opposition of convention of the estates, which jioarly 
ended in bloodshed, the king carried out the resumption of tithes for the 
benefit of the clergy from their lay impropriators. 'The revocation in 1626 
of all the gi-ants in prejudice of the crown, whether before or after the act of 
annexation of 1687, was superseded by a new measure, ratified by parliament in 
1633, declaring the terms on which the tithes might still be acquired and 
valued by the heritors. Few measures have been of greater importance in 
their bearing on Scottish history. The revocation alienated the nobles and 
landed gentry, who dreaded that when so much had been, still more might be, 
taken from their profits in the Eeformation, The new valuation Idft the 
parochial clergy in the position of a poor class, with interests antagonistic 
to the gentry, whoso income was diminished whenever the minislors at- 
tempted to raise their scanty stipends. 

I it which the Scots liad been distlugnished had received a 

shoclc by the removal of the court, and this was a second and move serious 
Wow. Yet when Charles came to Edinbrn-gh and received the crown at 
Holyi'ood (June 18th, 1633) he was well received. The disaffection still lay 
beneath the surface. Although the Five Articles of Perth were not rigidly 
enforced, all the court could do Avas done to introduce the most obnoxious — 

V kneeling at the communion, which Presbyterians deemed a 

relic of the mas.s. 


. 1 - ^ liturgy was not allowed to rest. It was brought before 

the Scottish bishops in 1629; their draft was submitted to Laud, who detecting 
m It loAY-church doctrine as to baptism and traces of Knox's Book of Common 
raer, mused his approval and advocated the introduction of the English 
prayer-bool^by which uniformity would be secured. Though this was not yet 
attempted, Charles took the same view as the zealous and ambitious church- 
man who was now his guide m ecclesiastical matters. Edinburgh was created 

presided passed thu-ty-one 

fiibeSySihtiS)' ‘0 

.rmf f tf Scotland the trial of Lord Balmerino, which 

TK m pailiament, gave the first impulse to the Scottish 

S iShilf possessed a copy of a petition protest- 

ing against the acts then earned, Avas tried under the old acts against "leasing- 
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making”' or sedition, and condemned by a majority of one upon a smgle 
cbarge— that of not revealing the petition and its author (March, 1635). 

Although Charles respited the capital sentence, the condemnation deeply 
stirred the people, who saw almost the only mode of constitutional redress, 
that by petition, declared illegal and an act capable of innocent interpretation 
treated as a heinous crime. Before the trial the appointment of Spotswood 
as chancellor, the first ecclesiastic who held the office since the Reformation, 
and the admission of nine bishops to the privy council, increased the disaffec- 
tion. In 1636 the Book of Canons, ratified by the king the year before, was 
published at Aberdeen, containing the most distinct assertion of the royal 
supremacy and a complete Episcopal organisation. 

At last on Sunday, the 23rd of July, 1637, the much-dreaded liturgy, the 
use of which had been enjoined by the Canons and announced on the preceding 
Simday, was introduced in the service of St. Giles cathedral, Edinburgh. 
For the most part a transcript of the English prayer-book, it deviated slightly 
in the direction of the Roman, ritual.'* 

The riotous scenes attending tlie effort to force this book on Scotland; the 
activity of Ti’aquair, a member of the privy council; the organisation of the 
committees known as “the tables,” from the table in the parliament house 
where they mot; the writing and signing of the Covenant or " defence of the 
true religion as reformed from popery,” on March 1, 1638, by the nobles, the 
clergy, and the multitude, amid scenes of immense excitement; the assembly 
of Glasgow which declined to be dissolved by the king’s orders — all these 
happenings must be sought in our history of England. 

The Glasgow assembly condemned the books of the Canons and the Ordi- 
nances; deposed the bishop on charges of immorality; asserted that Epis- 
copacy had been finally abjured in 1580; and. revived the Presbyterian form 
of ecclesiastical government. The appeal to arms and the success of the cove- 
nanters under their general, Alexander Leslie, led to the Pacification of Berwick, 
June 18th, 1639, by which church government was to bo left to assemblies. 
The first of these was held August Ist^ at Edinburgh, and a free parliament 
met August 20th to pass an act of oblivion, and abolish Episcopacy, restore 
the old mode of electing the lords of the articles, and diiniiiish the absolutism 
of the crown. The indignant king adjourned tiro parliament without ap- 
proving its acts. But his hands were so full of his own English parliament 
disputes that after hesitating over a proffered French alliance the Scots felt 
strong enough to act alone. Leslie led the covenantors into England and 
forced the truce of Ripon (September 2nd, 1640), by which a subsidy was to 
be paid the Scotch troops whom the English parliament permitted to hold 
the northern district. 

Charles now, on Montrose’s advice, decided to appease Scotland and vis- 
ited Edinburgh in August, 1641, presiding over a parliament whose restoration 
of Presbyterianism and other reforms he ratified." 

The lords of the articles were in. future to be elected by each of the three 
estates separately, the burghs taking the place of the bishops; the court of 
high commission was abolished; arbitrary proclamations were prohibited; 
the officers of state and the judges were to bo chosen with the advice of par- 
liament; and, following an English bill, parliament was to meet every third 
year. During his stay in Scotland occurred ''the incident” — still spoken of 
as mysterious by historians, some of whom liken it to the English incl- 

[' VnugJian® speaks of “that foul blot In tho lUstoiy of Scottish legislation — the law 
against 'loaBlng-maknig,’ which exposed a man to the punishment of death if convicted of 
speaking disiespectfuUy concerning the king or tho persons belonging to his government, "J 
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dent of the arrest of the five members. Argyll and Plamilton had led the 
party ■which carried all the measures of this parliament. ^ Montrose had been 
committed to the castle by the estates before the arrival of Charles on a 
charge of plotting against Argyll by false accusations to the king. From his 
prison he renewed his charges against both Argyll and Hamilton, whom he ac- 
cused of treason. Charles about this time unwisely attended parliament with an 
unusual guard of five hundred men, which gave Hamilton and Argyll a pre- 
text for assorting that their lives were in danger and to quit Edinburgh. 
Thej'^ soon returned and a favourable committee of investigation let the mat- 
ter drop. Argyll was now more powerful than ever. In November the king 
returned to London, which became during the next year the centre of the 
events which led to the Civil War. 

The progress of the Civil War belongs to the English history. Here only 
the part taken by the Scots can bo staled. They were now courted by king 
and English pai’liament alike. The campaign of 1642-1643 under Essex proved 
indecisive, and the English parliament sent commissioner headed by Sir 
Henry Vane to Edinburgh in the autumn of 1643, who agreed to the Solemn 
League and Covenant, already accepted by the Scottish assembly and par- 
liainent, and now ratified by the English parliament and the assembly of 
divines at Westminster. 

This memorable document, whoso namo showed its descent from the na- 
tional covenant, bound the parties to it " to presm'vc the lleformed church in 
Scotland, and effect the reformation of that in England and Ireland in 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government according to the Word of God 
and the example of the best Reformed churchea.” Rut the allianco with 
the Scottish covenanters did not produce the advantage expected from it. 
The victory of Marston Moor was clue to Cromwell and his Ironsides, who 
were Puritans and Independents. The Scots, who formed the centre of the 
parliamentary army, were repulsed. 

Next year Montrose, in the brilliant campaign on which his military fame 
rests, made a formidable diversion in the Highlands, but the fruit of all liis 
victories was lost by his defeat at Philiphaugli (the 13th of September, 1645) 
by Leslie. Meantime Charles had lost the brattle of Naseby, and next year 
was forced to take refuge at Newark with Leslie, whom he had created earl 
of Leven. As the result of his surrender he ordered Montro.se, who was again 
raising the royalists in the Highlands, to lay down his arms; and the Scot- 
tish army in England, no longer on good terms with the parliament, returned 
to Newcastle that, being nearer home, it might dictate the terms of its 
services. 

Here it remained eight months, during which a strenuous attempt was 
made to force Charles to accept the Covenant, Alexander Henderson argued 
the matter with him in a singularly temperate correspondence. But the king 
was hound to Episcopacy by hereditary sentiment and personal conviction. 
Another negotiation was going on at the same time between the Scottish 
army and the English parliament for arrears of pay. On January 30 th, 1646, 
they surrendered the king to the English commisaionexs, the question of pay 
haying been settled by the receipt of £200,000 a few days before and a like 
sum a few clays after that date. There was no express condition which bound 
tho^ two circumstance, s together, but their concurrenco cannot have been 
accidental.'* 

This is the famous incident in which the Scots were said to have "sold 
their king." Charles, now a prisoner, turned for help to the Scottish parlia- 
ment over which Hamilton held chief sway. By an engagement at Newport 
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he promised tliat the League and Covenant, the Westminster confession, and 
entire Presbyterianism should be affirmed by a parliament with his approval, 
for three years at least, till a new form of worship could be agreed upon. 
The covenanters who agreed to this were called the “Engagers.” Meanwhile 
the English parliament was at odds with the army under Cromwell. The 
Engagers rmder Hamilton marching to relieve the English parliament were 
beaten by Cromwell at Preston, August 17th, 1648, and Hamilton made 
prisoner. 

This encouraged the faction of Ai’gyll, oppo.sed to the Engagers, to assume 
control and march on Edinburgh in the dash known as the Whiggamore 
Raid— a whiggamore, or whig, being a large horsewhip; from this word some 
historians have derived the party name of whig. The estates under the 
influence of the raiders annulled the Engagement, and by the Act of Classes 
removed all its partisans from office. Clravles I was shortly afterwards exe- 
cuted in England, and Hamilton perished on the block soon after, March 9th, 
1849. 

SCOTLAND RALLIES TO CHARLES 11 ) THE COMMONWEALTH IN POWER 

The Presbyterians could not now, however, follow in the path of Crom- 
well, but proclaimed Charles II as king and sent a commission to him at the 
Hague in 1649, where thoy found Montrose m his retinue. He promised to 
maintain Presbyterianism, the Covenant, and the Confession of Faith in Scot- 
land, but would not extend them to England and Ireland, which displeased 
the commission. Such a treaty was at last agreed upon, however, May 9th, 
1660, and Charles II landed in Scotland June 23rd. Meanwhile the brilliant 
Montrose had taken up arms, but suffered capture and a cruel execution, as 
described in our history of England. 

Cromwell now invaded Scotland and, though nearly defeated by David 
Leslie, seized a brief opportunity at Dunbar and gained a (lomplete victory, 
September 3i'd, 1650. Charles, chafing under the strict regimen of the Pres- 
byterians, absconded, but this so-called “Start” was such a fiasco that he 
returned and swallowed the most insulting allusions to his family, whereupon 
the crown was placed on his head by Argyll at Scone, January 1st, 1651. 

Under the stimulus of a iiroposed mvasioii of England the loyalist Engagers, 
now called the “Resolutioners,” combined with the covenanters, tliough a fac- 
tion of so-called “ Remonstrants ” or “ Protestors ” broke away from the alliance. 
From this split rose two parties — the established Presbyterian church and 
the seceders or dissenters, each of whom claunecl to continue “ the true church” 
through their long feuds. Cromwell defeated the coalesced armies, however, 
at Worcester, and Charles II, after wandering about in disguise, escaped to 
France." 

Scotland offered more resistance; but Monk, whom Croniwell had left in 
command, stormed Dundee and terrified the other towns into submission. 
Although a nominal union ivas proclaimed, and Scotland was allowed members 
in the English parliament, it was really governed as a conquered country. 
In 1653 the general assembly was summarily dissolved by Colonel Cotterel, 

Next year Monk was sent by the protector to quell the royalist risings, 
under the earl of Gleneairn and afterwards under Middleton, a soldier of 
fortune. Monk, as usual, carried out effectually the work he was sent 6o do, 
He also dispersed the general assembly, which made another attempt to sit. 
Strong forts wove built at Leith, Ayr, Inverness, and Glasgow, and Monk 
with an army of ten thousand men garrisoned the country. 
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A eoiancil of state, containing only two Scottish members, was appointed, 
but matters of importance were referred to Cromwell and his English council. 
The administration of justice was committed to four English and three Scot- 
tish judges in place of the court of sessions, with the view of introducing 
English law. In the church the Presbyterian form of service and tlic system 
of presbyteries and synods were allowed to continue, but the stipends of min- 
isters depended on their being approved by a commission appointed by 
Croinw'ell. Free trade and an improved postal system between the two 
countries were established. 

In all departments of government there was vigour and the spirit of re- 
form, so that it was admitted even by opponents that the eight years of Crom- 
well’s usurpation were a period of peace and prosperity/ There was un- 
doubtedly one exception. The taxation was severe. A land-tax o£ £10,000 
a month, afterwards reduced to £0,000, and levied upon the value rent under 
a valuation of Charle-s, far exceeded any subsidy before granted to the crown. 
Customs and also excise duties, recently introduced from England, were 
diligently levied; so also were the rents of the crown and bishops’ land. 
Altogether it was estimated that a revenue of £143,000 was collected in 
Scotland. But this had to be supplemented by an equal sum from England 
to meet an expenditure of £286,000. As nearly the whole was spent in Scot- 
land, and the burden of taxation fell on the upper classes, the nation generally 
did not feel it so much as might have been expected. 

It was a maxim of Cromwell’s policy to improve the condition of the 
commons, and in one of his last speeches he claimed in memorable words to 
have effected this in Beotlaiid. In this respect the commonwealth and pro- 
tectorate continued the political effect of the Reformation. Tho commonalty 
for the first time since the War of Indopendonee acquired a consciousness of 
its existence and hope for the future. Cromwell, like former powerful rulers, 
aimed at uniting Scotland with England, but his proposals in this direction 
were premature. 

To Barebones’ Parliament (1653), which met after tho dissolution of the 
Long Parliament, five Scottish members were summoned, there being one 
hundj'ed and thirty-four from England, Wales, and Ireland By tho Instru- 
ment of Government and an orclinanec following it, Scotland was granted 
thirty, while England had four hundred members; bnt only twenty Scottish 
attended the parliament of 1654, and care was taken by Monk that they 
should^ be men attached to Cromwell’s interest. Wlieu in his second parlia- 
ment in 1666 he tried the experiment of a house of lords, throe Scotsmen 
were summoned, the quota of members to the commons remaining ns before. 
This, like his other parliaments, was speodUy dissolved, 

On the death of the protector his son Richard was proclaimed his successor 
in Scotland as well as in England, and thirty members were again returned 
to the new parliament, which, however, was almost immediately afterwards 
dissolved. The Restoration soon followed, though in Scotland there was no 
need of it, for Charles II was already king. However beneficial the rule of 
Cromwell may be deemed, it had a fatal defect in the eyes of a people proud 
of their freedom. It was imposed aird nraintained by force. His death aird 
the restoration of the ancient line of kings were looked on as a deliverance 
from oppression. 

C Burnct’se words aro famous; "There was good justice douc, aud vice was aunpi’csscd 
and punished; so that wo always reckon those eight years of uaiirpation a time of great ])oaco 
and prosperity. And there was a saying, " A man may rldo all otqi' Scotland with a switch in 
ilia iiand and ft li-xinareu'poimtls in liis pocket, which he coxilcl not have done theiso five hun- 
dred yoArs,”} 
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the bestoration; the drunken parliament 

The hopes of the Scots from Charles II were doomed to speedy disappomt- 
ment. So far from being grateful for the support they had given him in ad- 
versity, lie looked back witli disgust, as his grandfather had done, on the time 
when he was under the yoke of the Presbyterian ministers. Cromwell had 
shown the possibility of governing Scotland by military force and of raising 
a considerable revenue from it; and Charles took advantage of both lessons. 

From this date ratlier than from the earlier or later union Scottish history 
assumes a provincial character; Scotland was governed without regard to 
its interest or wishes according to the royal pleasure or the advice of tho 
nobles who for the time had the ear of the king. The power of the clergy had 
been broken by Cromwell's policy and their own divisions. The party of the 
Resolutioners or moderate Presbyterians, some of whom now leaned to 
Episcopacy, and the party of the Remonstrants were still irreconcilable, and 
their mutual hatred rendered the task of government easier. For the first 
two years after the Restoration the government of Scotland was in the hands 
of Middleton, who had been created an earl. The measures of retaliation 
were few hut signal.‘* 

The parliament which met at Edinburgh on the 1st of January, 1661, has 
been honoured with the name of "the drunken parliament.” Burnet^ says: 
"It was a mad, roaring time, full of extravagance; and no wonder it was so, 
when the men of affairs wei’e almost perpetually drunk.” In England, the 
passions of the cavaliers were less fierce, and were held more in subjection 
by the obvious danger of provoking another civil war. In Scotland, the 
dominant party had no thought beyond that of keeping its opponents under 
its feet. Argyll, as the groat leader of the covenanters, was now to offer the 
satisfaction of his head for the fall of Ins rival, Montrose. Upon the restoration 
of Cliai'le.?, Argyll had liastoned to London to offer his homage to the king. 
He was arrested, and then sent to Scotland, to be brought to trial for his 
alleged offences. When questioned before the parliament he pleaded the 
amnesty of 1051, and the English government determined to admit the plea. 
He was then accused of having received a grant from Cromwell, of having 
aided the Englisli invaders, and of having sat in Richard Cromwell’s parlia- 
ment, and voted for a bill which abjured the rights of the Stuarts to the crown, 
The fate of Argyll was sealed when a packet arrived from England, containing 
letters from him to Monk, inimical to the king and favourable to Cromwell. 
To produce such private letters against an old associate in the same cause 
was as base in Monk as it was infamous in the parliament to be moved by such 
treachery to Argyll’s condemnation. He was sentenced to be beheaded within 
forty-eight hours. He accepted the fate willi courage and resignation. At 
the same time Guthrie, a Presbyterian minister, violent and uncompromising 
in his opinions, was put to death as an example to the clergy./ 

Early in 1661 parliament passed the act of supremacy, by which the king 
was made supremo in all matters, ecclesiastical as well as civil ; and the oath 
of allegiance, by which the denial of that supremacy was visited with the 
penalties of high treason. In this way all for which the nation had been con- 
tending for years was prostrated by a single stroke, and an ample ground pre- 
pared for the persecutions which afterwards ensued. But even this head- 
long career was not fast enough for Middleton's parliament, as it was usually 
called, which generally transacted business after a debauch, and while their 
heads were still reeling with intoxication; and, tired of abrogating, one by 
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one, the acta of fonner Scottish parliaments for the liberties of the church and 
the subject, they at last proceeded to sweep them away by wholesale. This 
was done by what was called the Rescissory Act, which decreed that all the 
‘ proceedings devised and established for reformation, between the years 1638 
and 1650, were rebellious and treasonable, including the Solemn League and 
Covenant itself, and the memorable Assembly of Glasgow in 1638, in which 
Episcopacy had been overthrown. 

Resolutions so mad and so despotic were the inevitable precursors of mar- 
tyrdom, foi* they could only be confirmed by shedding the beat blood of the 
country. In August, 1661, a letter from the king was received by the Scottisli 
council, in which Charles, after denouncing the national Presbyterian polity 
as inconsistent with amonarchic government, thus briefly announced his sover- 
eign purpose : “ Wherefore we declare our firm resolution to interpose our royal 
authority for restoring the Church of Scotland to its right government by bish- 
ops, as it was before the late troubles.” When the apostate, James Sharp, 
had sold his brethren and his church to their enemies, and boon guerdoned 
with the archbishopric of St. Andrews, whicli made him primate of Scotland, 
it was easy to guess the nature of this “right government l)y bishops” and 
whether it would be worthy of the name.® 

THR NEW CEEIIOY AND THE PERSECUTIONS OE TUB OLD 

Sharp’s example was followed by other minister.^ of the same party. 
But the majority and all the remonstrants stood firm ; throe hundred and 
fifty wei’e deprived of their livings, each of which became a centre of disaf- 
fection towards the government, while their attachment to the Covenant was 
every day strengthened by persecution, "riie Covenant, and the Solemn 
League and Covenant were declared unlawful oaths, and nil persons speaking 
or siting against the royal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical wore incapaci- 
tated from office. 

MukUoton had the immediate responsibility for these measures, and the 
condemnation and forfeiture of the new earl of Argyll, whose estates ho cov- 
eted, under the old law against leasing-making increased the hatred with 
which he was regarded. His fall was due to an attempt to suy»plant bis rival 
Lauderdale by the Act of Billeting, under which tlie Scottish parliament 
named by ballot twelve persons with Lauderdale at their head as^ incapable 
of holding public office. This and other acts were carried out without the 
previous consent of Charles; Lauderdale persuaded Charles that his personal 
authority was in danger, and Middleton was called to court and sent as gov- 
ernor to Tangier, where ho soon after died. The earl of Rothes was now ap- 
pointed commissioner, but tire chief influence was in the hands of Lauderdale, 
who continued to act as Scottish secretary in London. 

The change in its ruler.? brought no reliof to Scotland.'^ To supply this 
unexpected and astounding blauk with a new clergy, was now the difficulty 
of the bishops; and accordingly raw uneducated lads, and other characters 
.sffil more unfit by their moral disqualifications, were thrust into the vacant 
charges. “They were the worst preachers I ever heard,” is the candid con- 
fession of Burnet;® “they woro ignorant to a reproach, and many of them were 
openly vicious. They were a disgrace to their orders and the sacred function, 
and were, indeed, the dregs and refuse of the northern, parts. Those of them 
who arose above contempt or scandal, were men of such violent lumpers 
that they were as much haled as the others were despised.” 

In the mean time the dispossessed clergy became more formidable in their 
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wanderinga than they could have been in their peaceful homes. Their sin- 
cerity had been tested and proven; and everywhere among the people, by 
whom they were regarded as martyrs, they were certain to find willing and 
enthusiastic followers. Conventicles and field-meetings, therefore, became 
the order of the day; and in such a country as Scotland it was easy to find 
places for these proscribed assemblies which e.spionage could not easily dis- 
cover, or armed violence approach with safety. Those ahnost inaccessible 
swamps and rock-girdlcd recesses, among which national liberty had found 
a shelter in the days of Wallace and Bruce, were now the meeting-places of 
those children of the Covenant, who could no longer enter a church without 
abjuring the principles for which they were ready to sacrifice their all. 

To break up these conventicles was now the aim of the Scottish statesmen 
and bishops; and while troops of horse and foot were employed for the purpose, 
those wretched clergymen who had been thrust into the places of the ejected 
became the scouts and spies of the persecutors, and led them on to the place 
of onslaught. The land was laid under military execution; the soldiers were 
irresponsible judges, who tried and punished in their own savage fashion; 
and when their unfortunate victim was spared from death or tortm-e, it was 
only that he might be beggared by fines or wasted by imprisonment." 

THE TYRANNIES UNDER SHARP, BURNET, AND LAUDERDALE 

In 1G64, the parliament being dissolved, a Court of [High or] Ecclesi- 
astical Commission moved from place to place over the country, diffusing 
terror wherever it came. Sharp, the evil genius of Scotland at this period, 
was the parent of this commission, which consisted of nine prelates and of a 
certain number of lay functionaries. Its principles of proceedmg betrayed 
a contempt of law and justice to which it is not easy to find a parallel except 
in the history of the Inquisition. The slightest expression of the popular 
feeling was magnified into a formidable conspiracy agamst the church and 
state; the prisons wore crowded with victims; the most ruinous penalties wore 
imposed; and so useless was evidence or defence, that multitudes of inno- 
cent persons suffered themselves to be outlawed rather than fall into the 
hands of a tribunal which seemed to exist but for the purpose of giving full 
play to the worst passions of human nature. At length, the lay commis- ' 
sioners began to blush for the conduct of the ministers of religion, and by 
gradually withdrawing from the sittings of the court they put an end to its 
existence in the second year from its formation. 

Unhappily the goading oppressions of the ecclesiastical commission 
court wore succeeded by the loss endurable tyranny of the soldiery. The 
military spread themselves over the west of Scotland, and were quartered 
everywhere upon the persona convicted of absenting themselves from their 
parish church. The exactions, the insolence, and the manifold oppressions 
which were thus sent home to the hearths of obnoxious persons were such as 
could not be long oontinued wlthovit producing InsuriecUon, ov completely 
crushing the party subject to them. The fines which MidtUcton had levied 
upon alleged delinquents a little before his removal from office were now 
exacted with the greatest rigour for the purpose of making additions to the 
military force; and to make room for the large class whose indigence left them 
exposed to no other form of punishment, multitudes who had been committed 
to prison by the late ecclesiastical commission were sent as convicts to Bar- 
badoos. 

When this course had be'en pursued between two and three years, n partial 
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insurrection brolce out. It originated, as frequently happens in such cases, 
in local accident, and rvas marked to its close by an absence of the concert 
necessary to success. The numbers of the insurgents never exceeded two 
thousand, and the fears which their early successes diffused were allayed by 
their memorable defeat on the Pentland hills. Military tyranny was then fol- 
lowed by military executions. The bishops, particularly Sharp, and Burnet 
the archbishop of Glasgow, reproved the tardy humanity of their order, and 
of the military officers. Twenty of the prisoners taken at Pentland were 
executed at Edinburgh, and thirty-five before their own doors in other parts 
of the country, Mauy were put to the torture to discover the secrets of an 
enterprise which owed its origin to an accident falling like a spark on tho pre- 
pared temper of the people. _ The court at length sent an order to put an end 
to these sanguinary proceedings; but Sharp and Burnet withheld the docu- 
ment until they had numbered McKaii [or M’Kail], a young preacher of great 
reputation among the covenanters, with their victims. 

MoKaiP was put to the torture; the instrument employed was the boot, 
which was of iron, and was made to crush the leg by means of wedges. The 
prisoner sustained the barbarous pressure until the bone was broken; and 
when led to the scaffold he exclaimed, with the enthusiasm which had often 
produced its powerful effect upon his followers, "Farewell, thou sun and 
moon! the world and all its delights, farewell! Welcome God my Father! 
welcome Christ my Redeemer, welcome glory and eternal life! welcome death! ” 
The utterance of these sentiments, with the aid of a fine voice and much 
natural dignity of manner, is said to have called forth tears from all who heard 
them. 

_ But even now the cup was not full. Dalziel and Drummond^ in whom tho 
chief military command was vested, exceeded in their severities those who 
had preceded them. They introduced military execution into tho west, and 
in a temper to be expected from men who are described as of a brutal character, 
inured to cruelty in the service of Bus,sia. In the words of Laing,’* "Some 
were put to the sword or executed on the highway without a trial; others 
were tortiu-ed with lighted matches fastened to their fingers, to extort con- 
fession; and among the atrocitic.s imputed to Dalzicl, a son was executed 
because he refused to discover hi.s father; a woman accessory to the escape 
of her husband was tortured to death. 

" Tlie soldiers were indulged in every species of excess. Rapes, robberies, 
and murders were committed with impunity, and tho prisoners arrested on 
suspicion were stripped and thrust into crowded, contracted, and unwhole- 
some gaols. Instead of penalties, a sufficient number of soldier, s wore quar- 
tered on recusants to ruin or eat them up in a single night. The clergy, in- 
stead of interceding for the people, abetted the crimes of the military, with 
whom they associated, aided or directed their violence, connived at their 
escapes, and amidst calamities productive of a transient conformity, rejoiced 
at the golden age which the church enjoyed. The western counties were 
subject for seven months to every species of military outrage, till tho appear- 
ance of the Dutch fteet in the Forth recalled the troops to the protection of 
the coast.” 

While the conduct of the military and of the clergy was characterised by 
so much tyranny and cruelty, it will not be supposed that the courts of justice 
were kept pure. It was one of the most ancient and unquestionable provisions 
of the law of Scotland that no party should he condemned in his absence, or 

[' 31'Kail Was tlio Qiat imi'tyr of Uie Coveuant as Wlsbart had boon of thoHofomatloa.— * 
Maok,s.y. <*3 
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be deprived by outlawry of a legal trial on his appearance in court. But that 
the property of the more opulent delinquents, who had many of them escaped 
the hands of their persecutors, might be seized, the officers of state prevailed 
upon the judges to declare that the judiciary court might proceed to try and 
condemn all traitorous persons who refused to make their appearance. In 
this maimer one of the most valuable securities of Scottish law was aloolished, 
and by this means the estates of fifty-five gentlemen passed into the hands of 
Dalziel and Drummond, and of the members of the administration, the sufferers 
being sentenced to be executed whenever they should be apprehended. 

In order that the power of the government might be augmented at pleasure 
and made to embrace, as occasion might demand, almost any extent of sever- 
ity, it was agreed that the statute imposing the oath of supremacy, and re- 
quiring an abjuration of the Covenant, should not include any specified pen- 
alty, but that in this case, as in some others of no less importance, the form 
and measure of punishment should be left to the discretion of the ministers 
of the crown. The effect of this arbitrary policy was to expose offenders to 
the fear of every sort of oppression. The punishment usually inflicted in such 
cases was servitude in the West Indian plantations, which generally proved 
a lingering death. 

After the fall of Clarendon, and the disastrous issue of the Dutch war, the 
government of Scotland became much less intolerant, and in civil affairs was 
conducted with much more equity and wisdom. The two archbishops, Sharp 
and Burnet, were dismissed to their episcopal duties, and commanded to 
abstain from meddling with state matters. 

This milder administration lasted about three years. But towards the 
close of 1669 the government began to resume much of its foimer temper. 
Lauderdale became the husband of the countess of Dysart, a most dangerous 
woman, who acquired a complete ascendency over him. Lauderdale, after 
much effort, had succeeded in obtaining a place in the cabal administration ; 
and in the hope of commending himself effectually to the favour of the king 
and of his advisers, he procured the passing of two acts in the Scottish parlia- 
ment which promised lo place the affairs both of church and state in that 
kingdom more than ever at the disposal of the crown. 

The first of these acts declared the external government of the ohurch to 
be an inherent right of the crown, and gave lo the decisions of the sovereign 
concerning all ecclesiastical matters, meetings, and persons, when recorded 
and published by the privy council, the force of laws. This was at the moment 
when the secret treaty with France, designed to overthrow the Protestant 
religion in Great Britain, was in progress, and when the expectation of its 
success was the most sanguine. With this first act was a second, which estab- 
lished an army of twenty-two thousand men in Scotland, empowered to march 
under the direction of the privy council of that kingdom to any part of the 
British dominions, as the honour or safety of the king might require. 

At the .same time the laws against conventicles, particularly against those 
held in the fields, and which were become the most common, were rendered 
more severe. The penalties incurred by a field preacher were confiscation 
and_ death; his hearers, if apprehended, were subject to double fines, and 
punished as convicted of sedition; and fines, imprisonment, and transporta- 
tion were rigorously inflicted on those who refused to furnish infonnation 
upon oath against their relations and friends. It should be remembered 
that the Presbyterians, towards whom aU this severity was exercised, were 
at least three-fourths or the nation. The effect, as might have been expected, 
was to convert the field meetings into armed assemblies. 
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Lauderdale became a duke; his profusion had scarcely any limifc; his 
duchess rendered everything venal; and his goverJ^eni, after having been 
characterised for some time by a comparative equity and mildness, became 
in all respects the most insolent and tyrannical that Scotland had ever wit- 
nessed. The nobility who did not rouoh exceed a hrmdred in number were 
mostly poor, and too generally obsequious in all things to those who happened 
to enjoy the royal favoui’. The courts of justice were so corrupt as to have 
no sort of hold on the esteem or confidence of the people; while the members 
of the privy council were known to be the mere creatures of the minister. 
His rapacity and that of the men who in various capacities acted with him 
appeared to have no end. His salary was 16,000Z.; he received in donations 
nearly double that amount, beside large sums from other sources, especially 
from the feudal claims of the crown in matters of wardship and marriage, 
and in. the shape of fines imposed on religious grounds. 

In the latter form Athol, the justice-general, exacted nearly two thousand 
pounds in one week. The wife of a gentleman had attended a field-meeting, 
and a youth from school had accompanied her, and both wore obliged to 
compound for 1,5001. Ten gentlemen in the shire of Renfrew, and those 
not the most considerable persons of their class, were amerced to the amount 
of 30,0001. Those fines, in fact, were farmed like au;^ other source of revenue; 
and Lauderdale often insulted the sufferers with his unfeeling je-sls while in 
the act of plundering them. In the meanwhile the commerce of the country 
suffered greatly, in part from certain of the duties laid upon imports and 
exports, and in part from a number of monopolies introduced for the benefit 
of the minister and his friends. 

Encouraged by the strong feeling of disaffection to the government both 
in England and Scotland, the Scottish pavliamont in Ifitg, bo the gvea.t m- 
prise and indignation of Lauderdale, demanded that a redress of the national 
grievances should precede the granting of a supply. Lauderdale resorted to 
the usual means of intimidation. But the body of the nobility and gentry 
now arrayed against him, led by the duke of Hamilton, and strengtticncd 
by the deep feeling of the people, proved too formidable to bo subdued by 
such expedients. Lauderdale adjourned the parliament for two months, and 
the leaders of the discontented nobles were invited to court, where they were 
assured by the king that the matters of which they complained were left to 
be dealt with as should appear best to the parliament. 

It was now the depth of winter, and the severity of the soason had de- 
stroyed a third of the sheep and cattle; but Hamilton and his colleague, the 
earl of IVeeddale, hastened back with their welcome tidings to Edinburgh. 
Soon after their arrival the deception which had been practised upon thorn 
became manifest. The parliament was assembled, but only to be immediately 
adjourned and afterwards dissolved by letters from the king. This procoetling 
excited great indignation. Hamilton and Tweeddale prayed to bo again 
heard by the king; and Charles replied that he was willing to receive any 
communication from the dissatisfied in writing; but so comprehensive were 
the tyrannical provisions of the Scotch law of leasing-making, and so strong 
was the conviction of Hamilton and his friends that the government was 
disposed lo put those provisions into the fullest requisition against them, 
that no man could venture to attach his name to any written statement of 
the public grievances.* In the end the misguided monarch succeeded not 

II wholly justify the acts of hla minislci', "But/' says Burnot,'’ 

When Way, the master of the privy purse, asked him hi his familiar way what he thought 
new of his IiauderdBle, ho ausworccl, as May himself told me, tiiat they had objected mauy 
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only in confirming tlic duke in his offleeSj but in removing Hamilton and 
some other opponents of the obnoxious minister from their places in the 
council. 

The oppressions of the past were in consequence renewed, and in some 
respects exceeded. The [jeople of Edinburgh wore a special object of jealousy. 
The city was denied the right of electing its own magistrates, and placed in the 
hands of one Ramsay (a tool of the duke’s) as provost. Nobles and gentlemen 
known as the opponents of the minister, were driven from their homes one 
after another, and their residences converted at pleasure into garrisons for the 
suppression of conventicles. Persons suspected of disaffection found them- 
selves exposed to fines or imprisonment on the most trivial and unjust pre- 
tences, and no form of perjury was too base to be admitted as the means of 
convicting such parlies. 

LETa’BES OP INTJ3EC0MMUNING (1876 A,D,) 

In the train of these occurrences followed the practice of issuing forms of 
prosecution known but too well through Scotland in that age under the name 
of "letters of intercommuning,” 1676, by which accused parties, failing to make 
their appearance when summoned, were declared outlaws; and all persons 
who should minister relief to them, or hold any sort of intercourso with them, 
were made to be partakers of their offences. It is calculated that at this time 
tliere were not less than seventeen thousand persons whoso attendance at 
conventicles or absence from church had brought the evils of persecution 
upon them in forms more or less oppressive. 

These letters, after the example of the AqiuR et ignis interdictu of the 
Roinan law, concluded thus: "We command and charge all our lieges and 
subjects that none presume to receive, supply, or interoommune with any of 
the aforesaid our rebels, nor furnish them with meat, drink, house, harbour, or 
victuals, nor any other thing useful or comfortable to them; nor have intelli- 
gence with them by word, writing, message, _ or otherwise, under tho pain of 
being reputed and esteemed act and part with them in tho crime aforesaid, 
and to be pursued therefore with all rigour.” [They have also been compai’ea 
to the boycott.] 

That the fervid temper of the Scottish people might bo goaded to the 
utmost, documents were issued by the government, under tlae title of "bonds 
of peace,” which required landlords to become responsible, not merely for their 
own families but for those of their tenants, and made them accountable to 
the magistrate even for the servants, whether belonging to theh own 
households or to those of persons renting theh property, who should be con- 
victed of holding intercourse with intercoinmuned persons, of attending con- 
venticles, or of absenting themselves from the services of their parish church. 
This monstrous stretch of tyranny was not to be submitted to, and the parties 
concerned not only refused to place themselves under the yoke prepared for 
them, but, while profeasing to lament the manifest increase of conventicles, 
ventured to suggest that, so long as the persons frequenting such assemblies 
continued to meet and separate peaceably, the best method of dealing with 
the alleged evil would probably be to leave it to its course. 

damned things that he had done against them, but thero was nothing objected that was against 
his service: such are tho notions that many kings drink in, by which they set up an Interest 
for ihomselves, in opposition to tho interest of tho poopio.^’ Hutnei terms tho opinion of the 
king sentiment unworthy of a sovcrcigu, It was a sentiment worthy of a captain of bau< 
ditti.— Knioiit/] 
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This display of patriotic firmness and of political wisdom was interpreted 
as an act of rebellion. The west of Scotland, though without the slightest 
appearance of disorder, was declared to be in a, state of open revolt; and at 
the command of the king a large body of English soldiers marched upon the 
devoted country; forces from Ireland landed at the same time on different 
points, and an army of six thousand Highlanders spread themselves, in the 
temper of rude banditti,^ over the fairest portion of the kingdom. Those 
who still refused to enter into the proposed “bonds” were everywhere plun- 
dered and insulted. All men saw that the object of the government was to 
goad them into acts of violence,* in order that their chains might be fastened 
upon them with some show of justice, and every one seemed to task his 
powers of endurance to the utmost in the hope of defeating this pitiless device 
of the oppressor. Not only were these wrongs inflicted; all complaint under 
them was prohibited. 

It was in violation of this prohibition that a body of the Scottish nobility 
and gentry repaired to the court of England, resolved that the condition of 
their bleeding country should be known in that quarter. In the mean while 
the popular party in England spoke of the measures adopted in Scotland as 
those which, if unchecked, would of course bo meted out in due time to Eng- 
land. At length the complaints from Scotland, strengthoued by more alarm- 
ing appearances in England, so far prevailed that Charles issued orders for 
the recall of the English and Irish regiments; the Highlanders returned, 
laden with spoil, to their native hills, and the recent measures were suspended. 

The nobles and gentlemen from Scotland having laid their complaints 
before the king, Danby and the duke of York laboured to defend the conduct 
of Lauderdale. In conclusion, the nobles were required to stale their griev- 
ances in writing. This they professed themselves willing to_ do, but prayed 
for a pTomisc of indemnity against the law of leasing-making shoxrid their 
language admit of being interpreted as containing matter of accusation 
against any member of his majesty's privy coimcil. This reasonable demand 
was not complied with, and the refusal sufficed to make these injured persons 
fully seiisible of the snare which had been laid for thorn. Their declining in 
these circumstances to sign a statement of their grievances was sot forth by 
the king as evidence that their matters of complaint were too trivial to admit 
of their being committed to writing; and in a letter dated the next day, 
Charles expressed his unqualified approval of all that had been done by 
Lauderdale and his coadjutors. 

In the mean while the duke, availing himself of the absence of his oppo- 
nents from Scotland, assembled a parliament in Edinburgh, which by dint of 
treachery, threatenings, and bifibes, proved subservient in all rcspcela to his 
wishes. Five thousand additional troops wero quartered on the people. 
In the west and south the soldiery converted private houses into garrisons, 
or roamed at lai'gc in search of conventicles, committing violence of every 
description with impunity. New functionaries of the most arbitrary temper 
were appointed to seome a more rigorous enforcement of the laws, and were 
stimulated in the exercise of their authority by the promise of half the amount 
exacted as fines. Thus, in the affairs of Scotland at that time, as m all 
similar proceedings, each step in the progress of tyranny increased the re- 
sentment of its victims. 

['It apijeara to liavc Ijeen tlie design of Laiidevdalo, "who still goYornod Scotland absolute- 
ly through the privy council (no parlifiimont Imving been summoned sinco 1674 ), lo force tne 
Scots to rebel. “When I was once saying to him,” relates Burnet," “Was that a time to drive 
them into a rehclliou? " “ Vos," said Ue, “ would to God they wouldiabel that ho might biiug 
over an army of Irish papists to cut tbolr throats.”] 
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THE MURDER OP ARCHBISHOP SHARP 

This succession of measures had produced their natural effect, irritating 
the people almost to madness, when a memorable act of "violence occurred 
which placed the oppressors and the oppressed more than over at issue, It has 
appeared that Sharp, who deserted his Presbyterian brethren at the restora- 
tion and who was afterwards^ raised to the archbishopric of St. Andrews, 
became chargeable from the time of his apostasy with innumerable acts of 
perfidy and cruelty towards his former friends. He had done more than any 
other man towards rendering his country one of the most injured and unhappy 
in the history of modern Europe. 

It happened at this juncture that one Carmichael, a commissioner of the 
archbishop's, had made himself exceedingly odious among the people of Fife 
by his cruelties towards them on the charge of frequenting conventicles. 
Women, children, and servants, it is said, were put to the torture by his 
orders, that they might bo compelled to^ make known the concealment of 
their husbands, parents, and masters. Nine intercommuned persons, whose 
apprehension was sought by such means, met in their place of secrecy and 
resolved to avenge themselves on Cavraiehael by seizing his person, and 
possibly putting him to death. Search was made for him near Magus Muir, 
a few miles distant from St. Andrews, but in vain; and the fugitives were in 
the act of separating^ when information reached them that the archbishop 
liimself was approaching. 

By these injured and misguided men the coming of the prelate at such a 
moment was interpreted as a call from heaven to execute judgment on the 
great delinquent, in the place of the commissioner. For this purpose they 
commenced their attack upon the chariot in the most desolate part of the 
moor. Several shots were fired into it without effect. They then forced 
open the door, and dragged the object of their resentment forth from the arms 
of his daughter to the ground. They reminded their trembling victim of the 
falsehood, perjury, and blood to be laid to his account; and declaring they 
had no private ends to be answered by his death, but those of public justice 
only, they plunged their weapons into his body, heedless of the screams and 
entreaties of his daughter, and left him a corpse in the highway. No person, 
we presume, will attempt to justify this deed. Its effect on posterity has 
been to awaken .sympathy in favour of a man who would otherwise have been 
regarded by every just and humane mind with an almost unmixed feeling 
of disgust,® 

THE INSURRECTION OF 1079; THE TEST ACT ANt> THE “KILLING TIME” OF 1681 

This severity provoked a rising in the west. A small party led b^^ Hamil- 
ton — a youth educated by Bishop Burnet at Glasgow, who had joined the 
covenanters — burned at Rutherglen the statutes and acts of privy council 
on the anniversary of the restoration, and being allowed to gather numbers 
defeated Graham of Claverhoiiso at Loudon Hill (the 1st of June). The duke 
of Monmouth, the favourite natural son of Charles, sent with troops from 
England to suppress the rising, gained an easy victory at Bothwell Bridge 
(the 22nd of June). His desire was to follow it up by a policy of clemency, 
and a new indulgence was issued, but its effect was counteracted by Lauder- 
dale. All officers, ministers, and landowners, as well as those who had taken 
part in the rising and did not surrender within a short space, were excepted. 

Hi W*— YOL. XXL X, 
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from the indulgence. Several preachers were executed, and many persons 
sent to the colonies, while fines and forfeitures multiplied. 

A new and fiercer phase of the rebellion' was originated by Cargill and 
Cameron, two preachers who escaped at Bothwell Bridge, and assembling 
their follovvers at Banqnhar, published a declaration renoimcii^ allegiance 
to Charles as a perjured king. They were soon surprised and Cameron was 
killed, but Cargill continued to animate his followers— called the “Society 
men,” or Cameronians— by his preaching, and at a conventicle at Torwood 
in Ayrshhe excommunicated the king, the duke of York, Lauderdale, and 
Rothes. 

James, the duke of York, who had become aRoman Catholic during his resi- 
dence abroad, was now sent to Scotland, partly to avoid the discussion raised by 
his conversion as to his exclusion from tire succession. During a short stay of 
three months he astonished the Scots by the mildness of his administration, 
but on his return in the following year he revealed his true character. The 
priv}'^ council renewed its proclamations against conventicles and increased 
tfie fines, which were levied by the sheriff or other magistrate under the ))ain 
of liability if they were remiss in their exaction. Military commissions 
were issued to Claverhouse and other olhcers in the southern and western 
shires empowering them to quarter their troops on recusants and administer 
martial law, Torture was freely re-sorted to by the privy council, and the duke 
himself took pleasure in witnessing it. A parliameiit summoned in 1681, 
after passing a general act against popery to lull suspicion, proceeded to de- 
clare the succession to be in the ordinary line of blood and unalterable on ac- 
count of difference of religion by any future law. 

The Test Act was then carried, not without many attempts to modify it. 
Its ambiguous and contradictory clauses made it an admirable instrument of 
tjrranny, a shelter for the lax and a terror to the upright conscience. [It was 
said to compel its signer to be at the same time CathoUe, Episcopaliau, and 
Presbyterian.] _ It was at once enforced, and Argyll, who dociarocl he took it 
only so far as it was consistent with itself and the Protestant religion, was 
tried and condemned to death for treason, but escaped from, prison [disguised 
as a page, holding up his step-daughter’s train] and reached Holland. Dal- 
rymple, the president of the court of session, and many leading Presbyterian 
ministers and gentry followed his example, and found a hospitable refuge in 
the republic which first acknowledged toleration in religion. They there met 
a similar band of English exiles. The next two years were spent hi plots, of 
which the centre was in Holland, with branches in London and Edinburgh, 

The failure of the Rye House Plot in 1683 led to the execution of Russell 
and Sidney and the arrest of Spence, a retainer of Argyll, Oarstares, Daillie 
of Jeryiswood, and Campbell of Cessnock. Against Campbell the proof of 
complicity failed, and Spence and Oarstares, though cruelly tortured, re- 
vealed nothing of moment. Baillie, however, was oondeinnea and executed 
upon slender proof, The Caraeroniana, who kept alive in remote districts 
the spirit of rebellion, were treated with ruthless cruelty. Although doubt 
has been oast on the death of Brown the carrier, shot down in cold blood by 
Clavei'house, and the Wigtown martyrs, two poor women tied to a stake and 
drowned in the Bay of Luce, the account of Wodrow'*' has, after a keen dis- 
cussion, been sustained as accurate. The conduct of the government in Scot- 
land gained for this period the name of the “killing times.”'* 

pHunjo Brown } calls the period tliat follows “the blackest ftnd most impressive page in 
the UftttoaaV instoiy.’’] - ^ 
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WHOLESALE PERSECUTION, INQUISITION, AND TORTURE (ICSl-lflSS A.D.) 

Even in the fiercest explosion of covenanting resistance there was, strictly 
speaking, no disloyalty of purpose in the oppressed— no thougkt of disturbing 
monarchy, or displacing tho king. All they sought was liberty to assemble and 
worship God undisturbed, whether in peaceful huts or upon the lonely hillside, 
while they abhorred the charge of rebellion. These sentiments were dis- 
tinctly expressed, in their last moments, by lOd and King, two Presbyterian 
ministers, who had been dragged as prisoners by Claverliouse to Druraclog, 
where they were released by the victors, and who had been led against their 
will to Bothwell Bridge, from which, after exhorting their countrymen, but 
in vain, to return to their peaceful obedience and non-resistance, they had taken 
the opportunity of escaping before the battle commenced. And yet, after 
being tortured with the boots, they were brought to the scaffold as rebels and 
leaders of the insurgents. 

During these years of trial and calamity, in which no age, or sex, or con- 
dition was spared, the long roll of the persecutors, and the variety and fiend- 
islmess of its items, could only be paralleled by tlrnt of the duke of Alva in 
the Netherlands. The heart sickens over it and the eye turns away with dis- 
gust; but out of the list we may select only one instance, and that by no means 
the most revoltmg. During this period it happened that Gilbert Wilson, a 
farmer in Wigtownshire, with his wife, had conformed to Prelacy, while his 
two daughters, Margaret and Agnes, the former eighteen and the other only 
thirteen years old, adhered to the oppressed Presbyterians. Eor this such 
helpless girls were chased ns if they had been armed men, and were obliged 
to seek shelter among the bleak mountains and morasses until they were 
apprehended. On this the father hastened to Edinburgh, and by the pay- 
ment of a heavy sum obtained the life of Agnes, his little one. 

But no mercy was to be extended to Margaret; she was sentened to die (in 
1684), and that, too, in the old Scottish mode of drowning reserved for female 
malefactors, by being bound to a stake planted in the sea within flood'mark, 
near her iiati ve Wigtown. To another stake was bound [Margaret Lauchleson] 
an old woman, aged sixty-three, also one of these dreaded overturiicrs of 
kings and governments. At the place of execution Margaret Wilson was 
urged by her relations to save her life by taking tho oath of implicit allegi- 
ance, and promising to attend the ministrations of the curate; but she had 
come to die, not to apostatise, and their entreaties were in vain. 

_ The tide advanced, and tho old woman, who was nearest the sea, was strug- 
gling and smothering amidst the waves. “Margaret, what do you think of 
your friend now?” cried some, either in scorn, or hoping that she would yet 
relent; but the intrepid girl, still uudauiiled at the fate which so soon would be 
her own, replied, “What do I sec but Christ in one of his members wrestling 
there? Think you that we are the sufferers? No; it is Christ in us, for he 
sends none on a warfare upon their own charges.” She engaged in prayer, and 
the water rose and covered her; but after a short space they lifted her up, 
and when she had recovered sensation and speech, Major Windram, who 
superintended tho execution, asked her if she would pray for the king, “I 
wish,” she replied, “for tlie salvation of all men, and tho damnation of none,” 

“Dear Margaret,” cried one of the bystanders, “say, God save the king,” 
She answered calmly, “God save him, if he will, for it is his salvation I desire.” 
“Sir, .she has said it, she has said it!” shouted the crowd, who expected that 
she would be forthwith released. 
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But this was not enough for Winclramj and he required her instantly te 
swear the abjuration oath, otherwise she must endure her doom. But though 
thus cruelly tantalised with hope after she had tasted the bitterness of death, 
the brave young martyr rejected the proffer by which she must have renounced 
her brethren and condemned their cause, "I will not,” she firmly repliedj 
"I am one of Christ’s children; let me gol” and at the word she was again 
thrust into the water and drowned.' 

In these persecutions, which extended over a long term of twenty-eight 
years, it is supposed that not less than eighteen thousand persons died by 
regular execution or military violence, by tortures or privations'— a fearfiil 
amount of the best and bravest, in a country whose population scarcely 
amounted to one million souls. 

THE ACCESSION OP JAMES VII (1085 A,D.) 

With the accession of James VII (February 2nd, 1085) the darkest houi’ 
had arrived ; but it was the hour that precedes the dawn. The conflict was 
no longer to be that of Prelacy against Presbyterianism, but of both, united 
into one common Protestantism, against a cause that was equally tho enemy 
of both. The blundering and headlong career of the new king to restore Great 
Britain to the see of Rome was enough to excite in Scotland, as well as Eng- 
land, universal distrust and a spirit of general resistance. One of these 
egregious errors was his attempt to ingratiate himself with dissenters of every 
class opposed to the English church, by exempting them from previous pen- 
alties and disabilities, in which the Catholics wore to bo included. 

By these acts of indulgence, published in 1687, in which ovoiy rostrietion 
was successively taken off, except that against neld-mectings, the Presby- 
terians of both kingdoms were enabled to assemble without hindrance and 
worship without interruption. But a permission so clangorous to England, 
from the number of the Catholics who shared in the benefits of this new tolera- 
tion, was a serious hurt to the royal cause in Scotland, where Catholicism was 
at so low an ebb, and where tho whole nation was Presbyterian, When the 
rising accordingly commenced for the expulsion of James, there was a single- 
ness of purpose on the subject among the Scots and a promptness of decision, 
which was scarcely found in England. 

In tho mean time the upholders of Scottish prelacy felt that their hour had 
expired, and wme anxious to make their escape, But before they abdicated 
thoir ill-held offices, they made haste to obliterate the foul traces of their 
cruelty and mismanagement. Accordingly, the jails were emptied of those 
imprisoned covenanters who were still in durance, the pending sentences that 
waited for execution were rescinded or thrown aside, and the heads and 
mangled limbs that for years had been exposed upon the gates and market- 
f*’ As for those parish incumbents who had 
imid office under the bishops, and who, in many cases, had acted as spies upon 
their nocks, they were, to the number of about three hundred, ejected from 
their uvinp by the now triumphant populace; but without bloodshed or loss 
0 iiie, aM with comparatively little personal violence. It was a marked con- 
trast to their 0 ^ conduct in the day of their prosperity, 
f'lio iBway fell that unnational fabric of SeottishEpiscopacy which James VI, 

ries I, Charles II, and J ames VII, had spent more than a century in rearing, 
CO land was to remain, as she had been from the first, a Presbyterian country.® 

of tlfe Eov.“S!bSldTtoCt!q 
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The short reign of James VII is the saddest period in the history of Scot- 
land. He succeeded in the brief space of three years in fanning the revolu- 
tionary elements in both England and Scotland into a flame which he was 
powerless to quench. He declmed to take the Scottish coronation oath, 
which contained n declaration in favour of the church then established. A 
submissive parliament held (the 28th of April, 1685)^ under the duke of 
Queensberry as commissioner not only overlooked this, but expressed its 
loyalty in terms acknowledging the king's absolute supremacy. The excise 
was granted to the crown for ever, and the land tax to James for life. The 
law against conventicles was even extended to those held in houses, if five 
persons besides the family attended domestio worship; while, if the meeting 
was outside the house, at the door or windows, it was to be deemed a field 
conventicle, pxmishable by death. The class of persons subject to the test 
was enlarged. 

Undeterred or provoked by these terrors of the law, Ai’gyll made a descent 
upon the western Highlands and tried to raise his clansmen, but being badly 
supported by the ofiicers under him, his troops were dispersed and he himself 
taken prisoner, when he was brought to Edinburgh, condemned and executed 
under his former sentence. [When he was taken to the rude sort of guillotine, 
called the “maiden,” he said that it was “the sweetest maiden he had ever 
kissed.”] Next year, Perth the lord chancellor, Melfort his brother, and 
the earl of Moray became converts to the papal faith. The duke of Queens- 
berry, who did not follow their example, was enabled only by the most seivile 
submission in other points^ to the royal wishes to save himself and his party 
in the privy council from dismissal. James sent a letter to parliament offering 
free trade with England and an indemnity for political offences, in return 
for which it was required that the Catholics should be released from the test 
and the penal laws. 

But the estates refused to be bribed. Even the lords of the articles de- 
clined to propose a repeal of the Test Act._ The burghs almost for the first 
time in a Scottish parliament showed their independence. The refractory 
parliament was at once adjourned and soon after dissolved, and James had 
recourse in Scotland as in England to the dispensing power. Under a pre- 
tended prerogative he issued a proclamation through the privy council, grant- 
ing a full indulgence to the Romanists, and by another deprived the bmghs 
of the right of electing magistrates. A more limited toleration was granted 
to Quakers and Presbyterians, by which they were allowed to worship accord- 
ing to their consciences in private houses. This was followed by a second and 
a thh’d indulgence, which at last gave full liberty of worship to the Presby- 
terians and was accepted by most of their ministers; hut the laws against 
field conventicles continued to be enforced. In February, 1688, Renwick 
was executed under them at Edinburgh. A band of his followers, including 
women, and children, were marched north and imprisoned with great cruelty 
in Dunnottar. [A hundred men and women were placed in a vault ankle-deep 
in mire, with no room to sit or lie, and only one small opening for air. Ten 
who managed to escape wore caught and kept for three hours with burning 
matches between their fingers.] 

THE KEVOnUTION OB' 1088 

Meantime the rapid series of events which led to the Revolution in Eng- 
land had reached its climax in the trial and acquittal of the seven bishops. 
William of Orange, who had long watched the progress of his father-in-law's 
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tyranny, saw that the moment had come when almost all classes in England 
as well as Scotland would welcome him as a deliverer. . But the Revolution 
%Yas differently received in each part of the united kingdom. In England 
there was practically no opjiosition; in Catholic Ireland it was established 
by force. Scotland was divided. The Catholics, chiefly in the Highlands, 
pd the Episcopalians led by their bishops adhered to James and formed the 
Jacobite party, which kept up for half a century a struggle for the principle 
of legitimacy. The Presbyterians—probably the most numerous, certainly 
the most powerful party, especially in the Lowlands and burghs — supported 
the new settlement, which for the first time gave Scotland a constitutional 
or limited monarchy. 

Shortly before his flight James had summoned bis Scottish troops to Eng- 
land; but Douglas, brother of the duke of Queensberry, their coinmancler- 
in-chief, went over to William. Claverhouse, now Viscount Dmidee, the 
second in command, w'ho had the spirit of his kinsman Montrose, after in vain 
urging Janies to fight for his crown, returned to Scotland, followed by some 
thirty horsemen. In Edinburgh the duke of Gordon still held the castle for 
James, while the convention parliament, presided over by the duko of Hamil- 
ton, was debating on what terms the crown should bo offered to William. 

Dundee' pa^d through Edinburgh unmolested, and encouraged Gordon 
to hold out, while he himself gathered the Highlan(i chiefs round his standard 
at Loohaber. Mackay, a favourite general of William, sent to oppose him, 
was defeated at Killiecrankie (the 27th of July, 1689), where the spirited 
leadership of Dundee and the dash of the Highlanders’ attack gained tlie day; 
but success was turned into defeat by a bullot which killed Dundee almost 
at the moment of victoiy. No successor appeared to take his place and keep 
the chiefs of the clans together. The Cameronions, organised into a regiment 
mider Cleland, repulsed Cannon, the commander of tlie Highland army, at 
Dunkekl, and the success of Livingston, who defeated the remnant under 
Cameron and Buchan at the Haughs of Cromdalo on the Spey, ended the 
short and desultory war. The castle of Edinburgh had been surrendered a 
month before the battle of Killiecrankie. Three forts — Fort William, Fort 
Augustus, and Inverness — sufficed to keep the Highlands from rising for tlie 
next two reigns. 


TUB ACCESSION OP WILLIAM AND MARY; THE CONVENTION PARLIAMENT 


Meantime the convention parliament in Edinburgh had carried the neces- 
sary measures for the transfer of the government of Scotland to William and 
u Tf' ai bolder terms than the English parliament that James 

had wrfeite(l the crown and that the throne was vacant. The fifteen articles 
which contained the reasons for this resolution were included in a Declaration 
and Claim of Right-'-a parallel to the English Declaration and Bill of Rights, 
iiesides^ the declarations against the papists with wliich it commenced — that 
no papist could be king or queen, that proclamations allowing mass to 


l.ia frimrU galloped through the city, « being asked l)y one of 

'''aved his hat, and is veported to have 
uircct me. ’ Or ns Scott says in tlio Damn 


answered, ‘wherever tile spirit of MontrosT sfinll 
of Bevorffotl : 


clemaHcls of him which way ho ffoes 

W hoi e'er shaU direct me the shaclo oi Montrose— 

1 our grace in short space shall hear tidings of mo, 
Qr that low lies tbo bonnet of bonny Dundee. 
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be said, Jesuit schools and colleges to be erected, and popish books to be 
printed were contrary to law — it detailed each of the unconstitutional acts 
of James and pronounced it contrary to law. 

Commissioners were despatched to London to present the declaration 
and statement of grievances and take the royal oath to tho acceptance of 
the crown on their terms. This was done at Whitehall in the following March 
(1689); but Williarn, before taking the oath, requii'ed an assurance that 
persecution for religious opinion was not intended, and made a declaration 
in favour of toleration. 

The parliament of 1690 abolished the committee of the articles, which 
had become an abuse inconsistent with the freedom of parliament, and, while 
it retained ft committee on motions and overtures in its place, declared that 
the estates might deal with any matter without referring it to this committee. 
The Act of Supremacy was rescinded. The Presbyterian ministors deposed 
since 1661 were restored, and the Westminster Confession approved, though 
not imposed as a test except on professors. With more difficulty a solution 
was found for the question of church government. The Presbyterian church 
was re-established with the Confession as its formula, and patronage was 
placed in the heritors and elders with a small compensation to the patrons. 
These prudent measures were due to the influence of Carstares, the chief ad- 
viser of William in Scottish ecclesiastieal matters. He was not so well advised 
in the conduct of the civil government by the master of Stair, who became 
sole secretary for Scotland. The proclamation for calling out the militia may 
have been a necessary precaution, but it raised much opposition amongst 
the landed gentry, and the militia was not then embodied.'* 


HALLAM ON TUB DOWNFALL OP EPISCOPACY IN SCOTLAND 

The main controversy between the Episcopal and Presbyterian churches 
was one of historical inquiry, not perhaps capable of decisive solution; it 
was at least one as to which the bulk of mankind are absolutely^ incapable of 
forming a rational judgment for themselves. But mingled up as it had always 
been, and most of all in Scotland, with faction, with revolution, with power 
and emolument, with courage and devotion, with fear and hate, and revenge, 
this dispute drew along with it the most glowing emotions of the heart, and 
the question became utterly out of the province of argument. It was very 
possible that Episcopacy might be of apostolical institution; but for this 
institution houses had been burned and fields laid waste, and the gospel had 
been preached in wildernesses, and its ministers had been shot in their prayers, 
and husbands had been murdered before their wives, and virgins bad been 
defiled, and many had died by the executioner, and by massacre, and in im- 
prisonment, and in exile and slavery, and women had been tied to stakes 
on the seashore till the tide rose to overflow them, and some had been tortured 
and mutilated: it was a religion of the boots and the thumb-screw, which a 
good man must be very cool-blooded indeed if he did not hate and reject from 
the hands which offered it. For, after all, it is much more certain that the 
Supreme Being abhors cruelty and persecution, than that he has set up 
bishops to have a superiority over presbyters. 

It was, however, a serious problem at that time whether the Presbyterian 
church, so proud and stubborn as she had formerly shown herself, could be 
brought under a necessary subordination to the civil magistrates, and whether 
the more fanatical part of it, whom Cargill and Cameron had led on, would 
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fall again into the mil® of social life. But here expcrime victoriously con- 
futed these plausible apprehensions. It was soon perceived that the insanity 
of fanaticism subsides of itself, unless purposely heightened by persecution. 
The fiercer spirit of the sectaries was allayed by degrees; and, though vestiges 
of it may probably still be perceptible by observers, it has never, in a political 
sense, led to dangerous effects." 

Hume Brown states the results of the revolution as these : Scotland had 
with the example and aid of England east out its ancient line of princes; there 
had been for years a war between the dogma of the divine right of Presbyte- 
rianism and the dogma of the divine right of kings, ending in the annihilation 
of both antinomies, and "the definitive triumph of the secular over the theo- 
logical spirit in the conduct of public affairs."^ 

THE end of torture; tub massacre at GLENCOE (16B3 A.D.) 

The polities of Scotland in the first two years after the llovolution were 
more complicated than those of England. The ascendency of tho Presby- 
terians had been established; but the Episcopalians wero still a formidable 
body. In 1689, although Episcopacy had been abolished, the church govern- 
ment had not been defined. There was no supreme directing power in affairs 
of religion. In 1690, the parliament of Scotland established the synodical 
authority; made the signature to the Confession of Faith the test of ortho- 
doxy; and patronage was abolished, under certain small compensations to 
the patrons. The dissensions connected with these arrangements gave courage 
to those who looked to discord as the means for restoring the Stuart king. 

A knot of turbulent and discontented men, known as “the club,’^ entered 
into schemes for reversing all that had been accomplished by the Rxivolution, 
Their leaders were frightened, and informed against each other. Lord An- 
nandale implicated the unhappy Jacobite scribbler, Nevil Payne. He thought 
himself safer in Scotland than in London — a fatal mistake. Wc extract a pas- 
sage in a letter from the earl of Cranford to the earl of Melville, the king's 
high-commissioner, to show how the ancient ferocity still lingered amongst 
the politicians of Scotland. The letter is dated December 11th, 1690; “Yes- 
terday in the afternoon, Neyill Penn (after near an hour’s discourse with him, 
in name of the council, and in their presence, though at several times by turn- 
ing him out and then calling him in again) was questioned upon some things 
that were not of the deepest concern, and had but gentle torture given him, 
being resolved to repeat it this day. Which accordingly about six this even- 
ing wc inflicted on both thumbs and one of bis legs, with all tho severity that 
was consistent with humanity, even unto that pitch that wc could not pre- 
serve life and have gone further; but without the least success.” 

This was the last occasion on which Scottish statesmen wero disgraced by 
endeavouring to extort evidence against political malcontents, by “all the 
severity that was consistent with Inimanity.” ‘ The noljlc actors in this plot 
offered up the obscure Nevil Payne ns a sacrifice, secured their own safety, and 
suffered the Lowlands to settle dowm into peace. 

Kiiig William, early as March, 1690, manifested a wise disposition to 
tranquillise the Highlands by gentle measures. In the autumn of 1693, 
Breadalbane, having made his submission to the government, was authorised 
to treat with the lieads of clans, and to expend twelve or fifteen thousand 
pounds in this woi-k of pacification. It may well be doubted whether this 

'•‘The law of England was the only code In Europe wliicJi dispensed wlUi judioinl tor- 
turo,”— Bna;TON.i> 
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Highland earl went about his trust in perfect good faith. There was a strong 
suspicion that Breadalbane got the lion's share of the money which he pre- 
tended to be in the chest at London, but which was really in his own coffers. 

The small clan, Macdonald of Glencoe, were bad neighbours to Hreadal- 
baue. Maclan their chief, as proud if not so great as Breadalbane, was Avholly 
impracticable upon such terms. Others followed his example; and many 
clans remained in a state of inert rebellion. In August the government de- 
termined to bring the submission of the Highland chiefs to a decisive issue 
by a proclamation offering indemnity to all who should take the oaths on or 
before the last clay of December, 1691, and threatening the extremities of 
railitavy execution — in the old form of threatening the vengeance of fire and 
sword — against all and each who should not submit to the government, and 
swear to live in peace. But, says Burton," "Letters of fire and sword had been 
so ceaselessly issued against the Highlanders, that in the time of the Stuarts it 
was a usual and little noticeable form.” 

On the 31st of December all the clans had given their submission, with 
one exception — the Macdonalds of Glencoe, The submission of all the other 
chiefs who had been in arms against the government was an event which was 
not contemplated with satisfaction by the Master of Stair. Burnet ® says, "A 
black design was laid, not only to cut off the men of Glencoe, but a great 
many more clans, reckoned to be in all above six thousand persons.” This 
may be a very loose assertion; but letters of Dalrymple, written to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hamilton early in December, prove that ho had an especial grudge 
against the Macdonalds. Burton® considers that Dalrymple, from whose 
letters we now turn with such loathing, "only pursued the old policy of Scot- 
tish governments towards the Highlanders. The rule had always been to 
show no more consideration to Highlanders than to wild beasts," 

On the 31st of December Moclan presented himself, with some of his clan, 
at Port William, and offered to take the oaths before Colonel Hill The 
commander of the garrison had no legal power to receive them; he was not 
a magistrate. Hill gave him a letter to the sheriff of Argyllshire. It was 
six days before he reached Inveraray, over mountain paths covered with snow. 
The sheriff yielded to the old man’s prayers and tears; administered the oath, 
and sent to the sheriff-clerk of Argyll, then at Edinburgh, a certificate to be 
laid before the council of the circumstances which had led him to do what was 
a departure from the letter of the proclamation, but which was within its 
spirit. The shoriff-clork first tendered the certificate, with a copy of Hill's 
letter, to the clerks of the council, who refused to receive it. He then applied 
to individual privy councillors, who would not interfere in the matter. The 
certificate was finallj^ suppressed, and the general body of the coimcil were 
kept in ignorance of it. On the 16th of January the instructions of the 11th 
were repeated, with verbal alterations, and with this addition: for Maclan 

of Glencoe and that tribe, if they can be well distinguished from the rest of 
the Highlanders, it will be proper for the vindication of public justice to 
extirpate that scot of thieves.” Bui'net * alleges that "the king signed this, 
without any inquiry about it; for he was too apt to sign papers in a hurry.” 
Those who doulit this allege that it was not only signed but superscribed by 
the king. Colonel Hill sent his orders to Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton to 
niarcli with eight hundred men straight to Glencoe. Hamilton addressed 
his orders to Major Duncanson, his second in command; concluding his tetter 
by directing that the avenues be so secured "that the old fox, nor none of Iris 
cubs get a,way: The orders are that none be spared, nor the government 
troubled with prisoners.” Major Duncanson then despatched Captain Robert 
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Campbell of Glenlyouj to proceed to Glencoe in advance of the other troops, 
with a detachment of a hundred and twenty men of Argyll’s regiment. He 
avrvvecl there on the 1st of February, 1692, and spent twelve days with his 
men amidst the somewhat unpootical hospitalitios of the clan. The Maclans 
had no affection for the Campbells; but Glenlyon’s niece was married to the 
second son of their chief ; and when ho and his lieutenant, Lindsay, said they 
came as friends, and asked for quarters, being sent to relievo the garrison of 
Fort William, who were overcrowded, they were received with cordiality. 

Undoubtedly the chief and his clansmen trusted to the iiidomnity of the 
govemnenl, which they thought had been secured by the oath which Maclan 
had taken before the sheriff of Argyll. Here they lived for twelve days as 
Highlander with Highlander. They had beef and spirits without payment. 
They were sheltered from the snow storms in the huts of the poor people. 
Glenlyon became affectionate over his usquebaugh with the husband of his 
niece; played at cards with the old chief; and entertained two of Maolants 
sons at supper on the night of the 12tli. At that time he had the following 
letter in his pocket from Major Duncanson, dated on the 12th from Ballachulis, 
in the immediate neighbourhood ; 

“You aro Jieroljy owlerod to tall upon tUo rclJols, Uio Macdonalds of Olencoo, and put nil 
to the sword under seventy. You aro to have especial care that tho old fox oiul Ids sons do ou 
no accouul escape your hands. You are to secure all tho avenues, that uo uiiin escape. This 
you aro to put iu executiou at five o’clock In tho tnoruiug \)rcolseli% aud by that ttiuo, or very 
shortly after It, I’ll strive to bo iit you with a stronger party; If I do not come to you at five, 
you avo not to tarry for me, but to fall ou. This la by tho king's apodal coinmaud, for the 
good and safety of the country, that these mlscicauts may he out oJT, root and braueli. See 
that this bo put In execution without fear or favour, else you may expect to bo treated ns not 
true to the king and govonimeiit, nor n man. fit to carry comiuissioii iu ilio king’s service. ISx- 
peoting you will not fall in tho fulfllling hereof, as you lovo yourself, I subscribe these with 
my Land.” 

Captain Campbell did not tany for hia superior officer. Ho was strong 
enough to do his murderous bidding without his aid. 

The cunning of the affair was characteristic of tho mountain ti’ibes. As 
Burton® says, “ Highland history is crowded with incidents which, in modern 
phraseology, would be stamped as treachery, but in the social system of the 
actons passed as dexterity.” Some agitation amongst tho Argyll soldiers— 
whisperings and murmurs — had roused tho fears of .John Maclan. Ho went 
at midnight to the house of Inverriggen, in the hamlet where Glenlyon was 
quartered. The captain was up and hia men about him. Ho was ordered, he 
.said, to march against Glengarry’s people. Could lie bo likely to harm his 
friends, and especially those amongst whom his niece had married! Would 
he not have given a hint to AlasterV The man was satisfied. The night 
was .stormy. The valley lay quiet m mists and thick darkness. 

At live in the morning Glenlyon and his men slaughtered Inverriggen and 
nine other men. A child of twelve was stabbed by an officer bearing tlie name 
of Hnunmond. Lindsay and his party went to the house of the old ciiief and 
killed him as be was dressing himself, roused by liis faithful servants. His 
two sons escaped amongst the rocks. His wife was stripped of her trinkets by 
the savages, and died the following day from her ill-usage. In auotliei' ham- 
let, Auchnaion, a sergeant of the name of Barbour, with his detachment, 
shot Auchentriater, and seven others, as they sat round the fire in the dark 
rnorniiig. It is reckoned that the number of the slaughtered was thirty- 
eight. Happily, the order that the avenues should be secured was not ef- 
fectually carried out, Duncanson did not arrive in time. The reports of 
the murderous guns had alarmed the sleeping families, and three-fourths of 
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the adultSj with their wives and children, escaped by the passes before the 
troops of Hamilton had barred their way. No deed of blood remained for 
those who came to Glencoe, when the sun was high in the heavens, but to slay 
an old man of eighty. Their work was to burn the huts of the tribe and drive 
off their cattle. ' 

But the unhappy fugitives who had escaped the slaughter had to endure all 
the extremities of hunger and cold in that inclemont season. The number 
who perished in the snow, sank exhausted in the bogs, crept Into caverns, and 
died for lack of food, was never ascertained. In a .short time some few stole 
back to their half-ruined cabins, and in after years the vallej' had again a 
population. Amongst those who returned to the scene of desolation was 
the bard of the tribe. "The bard sat alone upon a rook, and looking down 
composed a long, dismal song. ” 

In an age of publicity the extraordinarjr occurrences of the valley of 
Glencoe would have been known in a week in every corner of the realms. 
In an age when newspapers were uncommon, and gatherers of news by no 
means vigilant to minister to public curiosity, no Londoner knew of this 
tragedy, or, if he heard some rumour, heeded it not. After some weeks had 
elapsed there rvas a report that a robber tribe had been engaged with Scotch 
troops, and that the chief and some of his clan had been killed. At Edinburgh, 
people in the coffee-houses began to talk. 

Charles Leslie, the non-juring clergyman, obtained some particulars of 
the deliberate treachery and cold-blooded ferocity which made the Glencoe 
massacre so peculiarly atrocious; and he published the circumstances about 
the end of 1692. A pamphlet, called Gallimm Redivimis, followed up this 
attack. Burnet .says that the transaction at Glencoe “ raised a mighty outcry, 
and was published by the Frezioh in their gazettes, and by the Jgcobites in 
their libels, to oast a reproach on the king’s government as cruel and barbar- 
ous; though in all other instances it had appeared that his own inclinations 
were gentle and mild, rather to an excess." The affair would probablj' have 
rested with the French gazettes and Jacobite libels, had not the parliament 
of Scotland, after a recess of two years, mot in 1696, when Glencoe was a sub- 
ject which had roused the nation to demand inquiry; for the non-jurors and 
friends of King James had worked diligently in stirring up the popular feeling. 
Political hostility to the master of Stair had something to do wdth the tardy 
indignation of the Scottish estates. William had in 1693 authorised an investi- 
gation of the matter by the duke of Hamilton and others. The duke died, 
and the inquiry was loft to die with him. 

The master of Stair was only dismissed from office by the king. Most 
persons will nevertheless agree with Macaulay that "in return for many 
victims immolated by treachery, only one victim was demanded by Justice; 
and it must ever be considered as a blemish on the fame of William that the 
demand wfis rcKised." 

This slaughter was devised by Scottish statesmen of the Lowlands, and 
carried through by Scottish captains of the Highlands. The treachery of this 
military execution was the device, in the old crafty and ferocious spirit of 
elan hostility, of the native soldiers to whom the slaughter was intrusted. 
Glencoe was not the last of the Highland massacres sanctioned by no inter 
vention of King William, but by the old "letters of fire and sword" granted 
by the privy council of Scotland. The character of the monarch who signed 
the order is far more truly exemplified in one .sentence of the Proclamation 
of Indemnity — " to interpret this indemnity iu the most favourable and ample 
manner."-'’ 
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THE DESEETED COLONY OP DAEIEN 

The unfair treatment of the Scots in the matters of free trade and naviga^ 
tion, in which the new government appeared to follow the policy of Charles 
rather than that of Cromwell, and acted with an exclusive regard to the prej- 
udices and supposed interests of England, reached a climax in the abandon- 
ment of the Scottish settlement at Darien when attacked by the Spaniards. 
The over-sanguine hopes of Paterson and the Scottish colonists and capitalists 
who supported this enterprise, so suddenly transformed into a financial disas- 
ter overwhelming to a poor country, accompanied by the loss of many lives, 
embittered the classes on which the Revolution settlement mainly depended 
for its support. 

It was the anxious wish of William to have effected the legislative union; 
but, although he twice attempted it, the last time a month before his death, 
the temper of the English parliament and of the Scottish people appeared to 
give small chance of its realisation.** 

SCOTCH OPPOSITION TO THE UNION WITH ENGLAND 

“ It may be done, but not yet," said King William to Defoe,** speaking 
ot that union which he so fervently desired. When commissioners were ap- 
pointed in 1702 by an act of the English parliament, and the Scottish parlia- 
ment responded by also appointing commisr.'ioncrs, each body being em- 
powered to negotiate for a union, the difficulties of accomplishing this great 
measure were probably not correctly^ estimated. The “not yet" was not 
sufficiently manifest. These commissioners debated for six months without 
any result. The demands of the Scotch for a participation in the colonial 
trade were treated witli indifference, as well as the demands for other com- 
mercial privileges that were to rest upon a perfect equality. 

The Scottish parliament, or convention of estates, had sat from the time 
of the revolution. A new parliament was assembled in May, 1703. All the 
old feudal usages were strictly observed in the procession on this occasion 
called a “riding," 

This parliament of 1703 was not in a temper of conciliation towards 
England. Glencoe and Darien were still watchwords of strife. The failure 
of the negotiations for union necessarily produced exasperation. Wlulst 
Marlborough was fighting the battles of the allies, the Scottish parliament 
manUested a dcoMed melination to the interests of France by removing 
restrictions on the importation of French wines. The Act for the Security 
of the Kingdom was a more open declaration, not only of the independence 
of Scotland, but of her disposition to separate wholly from England — to 
abrogate, on the first opportunity, that union of the crowns which had endured 
for a century. The Act of Settlement, by which tlie crown of England was 
to pass in the Protestant line to the electress Sophia and her descendants, 
was not to be accepted; but on the demise of Queen Anne without is.sue the 
estates of Scotland were to name a successor from the Protc.stant descendants 
of tlie Stuart line, and that successor was to be under conditions to secure 
“ the religious freedom and trade of the nation from English or any foreign 
influence.” For four months this matter was vehemently debated in the 
Scottish parliament. The Act of Security was carried, but the lord high com- 
mis.sioner refused his as.sent. 

Following the legislative commotion came what was called m England 
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the Scottish plot— a most complicated affair of intrigue and official treachery, 
with some real treason at the bottom of it, The house of lords in England 
took cognisance of the matter, which provoked the highest wrath in Scot- 
land, that another nation should interfere with her affairs; and this em- 
broilment led to a dispute between, the two houses of the English parlia- 
ment about their privileges. Wlien the Scottish estates reassemWed in 1704 
they denounced the proceedings of the house of lords as an interference with 
the prerogative of the queen of Scotland, and they again passed the Security 
Act. The royal assent was not now withhold; whether from fear or from policy 
on the part of the English ministry is not very clear. 

The parliament of England then adopted a somewhat strong measure of 
retaliation. The queen was addimsed, requesting her to put Carlisle, New- 
castle, lynemouth, and Hull in a state of defence, and to send forces to the 
border. A statute was passed whicli in the fii’st place provided for a treaty 
of union, and then enacted that until tlie Scottish parliament should settle 
the succession to tho crown in the same line as that of the English Act of 
Settlement, no native of Scotland, except those domiciled in England, or in 
the navy or army, should acquire the privileges of a natural-born Englishman; 
and prohibiting all importations of coals, cattle, sheep, or linen from Scotland. 
It was evident that there must be union or war. 

In this defiant attitude towards England stood Scotland in 1704 and in 
1705. Her mobs were howling for English blood before her courts of justice; 
her patriots were hooting and hissing when the name of the princess Sophia 
was uttered in the parliament house. In tho words of Burton," “If a member 
said anything that could be construed as a leaning to England, cries to take 
down his words, or to send him to the castle, imported that scornful denuncia- 
tion of his sentiments for which his oi)ponents could not find argumentative 
expressions sufficiently powerful.” This temper, which had lasted for several 
years, had filled the northern population of England with apprehensions of 
a Scottish war. The zealots of Scotland talked loudly of girding on their 
swords, and thought of Bannockburn. Tho rumours of border-feuds revived, 
and the stout borderers of Cumborland and Northumberland thought of 
Dimbar. 

These apprehensions were happily averted by a show of moderation in 
the Scottish parliament; and by a consummate exercise of prudence on the 
part of Godolphin, who, as the head of a ministry chiefly composed of moderate 
wings, had greater power than he had possessed when reconciling the divided 
opinions of the first years of his administration. 

In August, 1705, the draft of an act for a treaty of union was brought 
into the Scottish parliament. Violent were the debates; but it was at last 
passed by a majority of two, but accompanied by a resolution that the com- 
missioners for tlic treaty should not meet those in England imtil an offensive 
statute of the English parliament which had been recently passed should be 
repealed. It was proposed that this resolution should form pa,rt of the Scotch 
statute for a treaty; but the more moderate members carried that the re- 
solution should be embodied in an address to the queen. In the new English 
parliament of 1705, the address of the Scots’ parliament, “ against any prog- 
ress in tho treaty of union, till the act which declared them aliens by such a 
day should be repealed,” was laid before the two houses; and to the surprise 
of all parties the ministers of the queen advocated the repeal, not only as 
regarded the question of denying the Scots the privileges of native-born 
subjects, but as to the restrictions of that statute upon commercial inter- 
course, 
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The friendly hand was cordially held out; and if it were not as cordially 
grasped— if at some stages of the coming negotiations it were roughly pushed 
agide— 'it is to the immortal credit of the English statesmen that they went 
calmly forward with their great work, and accomplished it by honest perse- 
verance, without trickery and without coercion. The reflecting politicians 
in both countries saw the perils that would result to both from being swayed 
by national prejudices and popular jealousies. There were old wounds to be 
healed, old injuries to be forgiven, existing injustice to be redressed, friendship 
to be established upon conditions of equal rights and liberties. 

articles op union AOEEBD upon (1700 A,D.) 

In the spring of 1706, thirty-one commissioners wore nominated on the 
part of each kingdom, for negotiating the terms of union. On the 16th of 
April, the commissioners assembled in the cockpit at Whitehall, On the 22nd 
of July, the Articles of Union were finally agreed upon. 

A complete union of two independent nations, to be brought about by 
common consent, and the terms to be settled a,g in a commercial partnership, 
was an event which seems natural and easy when wc look to the geographical 
po.sitions of the two nations, and to the circumstance that they had been 
partially united for a century, under six sovereigns wearing the crown of 
each kingdom. But when wo look to the long-standing jealousies of the two 
nations — their sensitive assertions of ancient superiority — the usual haughty 
condescension of the wealthier country— the sturdy pride of the poorer— the 
ignorance of the bulk of each people of the true character of the other— 
the differences of the iirevailing forms of religion — tho more essential differ- 
ences of laws and their modes of administration — we may consider tho com- 
pletion of this union as one of the gi-catost achievements of statesmanship. 

As Burton” says: “If those continental nations wliich had been for cen- 
turies accustomed to see annexations, partitions, and the onlargcmont of em- 
pires by marriage and succession, had been told liow many different parties 
and interests it was necessary to bring to one set of conclusions before the de- 
sired end could be accomplished, they would have deemed the project utterly 
insane, as, indeed, it would have been, if laid before two nations lc.s.s endowed 
with practical sense and business habits.” 

At the very outset of the treaty, the vital principle of union was to be de- 
bated (that fundamental article upon which all other articles were to be based); 
an entire union of the two kingdoms — one kingdom, one crown, one parlia- 
ment. This article was proposed at the opening of the negotiations, by the 
English commissioners. The Scottish commissioners domurred. The descent 
of the crown, of Scotland might go according to the Act of Settlement; mutual 
free-trade — mutual rights — a federal union. The English commissioners 
declined to proceed vipon such terms, “ conyineed that nothing but an entire 
union of the two kingdoms will settle perfect and lasting friemiship.” The 
Scottish cornmisavoners yielded; but at the same time demanded reciprocity 
of citizenship and of privileges of trade. Unquestionably so, replied the 
English commissioners. It was “a necessary consequence,” they said, of 
the first great condition. 

The fundamental principle of the union was thus settled, in the words of 
the resolution of the English commissioners, to be “an entire and incorpor- 
ating union, by which the two nations should be formed into one government, 
be under one sovereign head, in one represented body, standing upon one 
fovmdation, enjoying equal privileges, and in eoraraon bearing one genera) 
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proportion of burdens, the same in end and mean, having but one common in- 
terest, one name, and being for ever hereafter but one people.” How to 
carry out this amalgamation, in the several relations of “one represented 
} 3 ojy»_«one general proportion of burdens "—might have presented insuper- 
able difReultie.s to any set of negotiators who were not thoroughly convinced 
of the necessity of malctng a compromise of many supposed particular interests. 

The question of “proportion of burdens" claimed precedence of that of 
“one represented body." The English commissioners cleared away many 
objections, by proposing an equivalent to Scotland in a money payment, for 
any disadvantages she might be subjected to in a joint principle of finance. 
By a system of equal duties upon imports and exports, the freedom of trade 
was established, and to that system no objection could be rationally offered. 
There were long discussions about duties of excise— about malt, and salt, and 
ale— winch were satisfactorily adjusted. The land tax was arranged in a 
manner eminently favoiuable to Scotland. 

All these matters were got over, when the complex question of representa- 
tion arose. The English commissioners proposed that Scotland should have 
thirty-eight members in the united house of commons. The Scottish com- 
missioners proposed fifty. The number was settled at forty-five — about 
one-twelfth of the whole house. The system of electing peers to sit in par- 
liament was also settled; sixteen being taken out of the hundred and fifty-four 
who were then peers of Scotland. The laws of Scotland, with the exception 
of those relating to trade, customs, and excise, were to remain in force, though 
subject to alterations by the parliament of Great Britain, as the united king- 
dom was to be called; it being provided "that laws relating to public policy 
are alterable at the discretion, of the parliament; laws relating to private right 
arc not to be altered, but for the evident utility of the people of Scotland." 

The standards of the coin, of weights, and of measures, were to become 
uniform with tho,se of England. For removing national distinctions, the crosses 
of St.' George and St, Andrew were to be conjoined when used in flags, banners, 
standards, and ensigns. And as Burton® says; “The coat armorial was to 
be quartered according to heraldic rules, so that in its employment for Scot- 
tish national purposes, the arms of Scotland might have the dexter, or pre- 
eminent side — a privilege for some time adopted, and not lightly esteemed." 
In the negotiations of the commissioners all matters relating to the church of 
Scotland were excluded. The preservation intact of the constitution and 
rights of that church was provided for in the acts of parliament under which 
the union was established. 

The history of these negotiations has boon told by Sir Walter Scolf with 
a bias which can only bo attributed to that nationality which, in its intensifi- 
cation, may cease to be a virtue. He, who in the political questions of his 
own time was strenuously opposed to what may be called democratic princi- 
ples, complains that the population of Scotland being as one to six, if the rule 
of population, “which seems the fairest that could be found, had been adopted, 
Scotland would have sent sixty-six members to the united parliament," in- 
stead of forty-five, 

The whig, Hallam,'’' takes a very different view from the tory, Scott: 
“The ratio of population would indeed have given Scotland about one-eighth 
of the legislative body, instead of something less than one-twelfth; but no 
govermnent, except the merest democracy, is settled on the sole basis of num- 
bers; and if the comparison of wealth and of public contributions was to be 
admitted, it may be thought that a country which stipulated for Itself to pay 
less than one-fortieth of direct taxation, was not entitled to a much greater 
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share of the representation than it obtained.” Scott again takes occasion to 
accuse the Scottish commissioners of having “sold their own honour and that 
of Scotland/' upon "being given to understand that a considerable sum out 
of the equivalent money would be secured for their especial use.” 

He then goes on to state, in the most precise way, from the papers of 
Lockhart, a furious jacobite, the names of the many recipients of the sum 
distributed, being £20,540 17s. 7d.; and says: "it may be doubted whether 
the descendants of the noble lords and honourable gentlemen who accepted 
this gratification, would be more shocked at the general fact of their ances- 
tors being corrupted, or scandalised at the paltry amount of the bribe. One 
noble lord accepted of as low a sum as eleven guinoas.” Bm-ton" has shown 
that the siun which was unquestionably advanced by the English government 
was “employed in paying arrears of salary, or other debts. The general fact 
that at that time all classe.s of public creditors in Scotland were in arrear is 
too palpably notorious.” The mere circumstance that arrears were paid 
out of an advance by England does not imply that there was a previous 
promise to pay, if the statesman should givo a vote against the interests of 
his country. Wc lament with Burton,*’ the more sober historian of Scotland, 
that “Sir Walter Scott's national pride seems to have been so entirely over- 
whelmed by his prejudice against the union, that no tale against its suppor- 
ters is too degrading to secure his belief.'' 

EIOTa IN SCOTLAND 

It was on the 12th of October, 1706, when the estates of Scotland began 
to consider the Articles of Union. Immense pains had been taken by the 
opponents of the measure to rouse the people to a tumultuous opposition. 
They were in some degree successful. There was a riot in Edinburgh on the 
23rd of October, when the populace broke the windows of Sir Patrick Johnson, 
who bad been lord provost, and one of the commissioners of the treaty. They 
were dispersed without any loss of life, Tliose who consider that the out- 
break of a mob — that appears to have been really very harmless—is evidence 
of the opinions of a nation, may agree with Lockhart® that this midnight riot 
made " it evident that the union was crammed down Scotland's throat.” 

Unprecedented pains had been taken to rouse the passions of the people, 
and yet any tiunult making an approach to insurrection cannot be traced, 
even in the most exaggerated narratives of those who represent the union 
as hateful to the Scottish people. Addresses, indeed, came from many places 
to the parliament against the incorporating principle of the union. Defoe, 
who was busily engaged in Edinburgh, in a sort of semi-official capacity— 
chiefly from his knoAvledge of commercial matters, on which ho Imd made use- 
ful suggestions — had represented these addresses as got up by the political 
opponents of the treaty. Lockhart as quoted by Burton" writes: "That 
vile monster and wretch, Daniel Defoe, and other mercenary tools and trum- 
peters of rebellion, have often asserted that these addresses, and other evi- 
dences of the nation's aversion to the union, proceeded from the false glosses and 
underhand dealings of those that opposed it in Parliament ” ; and then he ad- 
mits that "perhaps this measure had ibs first original as they report.” 

Such arts were natural to be used, especially by the Jacobites. They saw 
that the union would go far to destroy their hopes of a Stuart king for Scot- 
land, if England persisted in her resolution of having no more right-divine 
sovereigns. The Camcronians held that the wicked union was a breach of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, they having been sworn tq dq their endeavQtu' 
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to reform England in doctrine, worship, and discipline. But these were very 
far from representing the opinions of the dispassionate middle classes. Edin- 
burgh shopkeepers were alarmed at the possible loss of customers; but cal- 
culating merchants saw very clearly the opening for successful enterprise, 
when the commerce of the two nations should be put upon an equal footing. 
The popular arguments against the union were chiefly appeals to nationality, 
which has always its amiable side, however it may sometimes exhibit a want of 
judgment in exact proportion to its enthusiasm. 

There was an inleryal in the proceedings of the Scottish parliament when 
the parties for or against the union were gathering up their strength for a 
mortal conflict. The first 
great oratorical display was 
made by a young man, Lord 
Belhaven— a speech, says 
Defoe,'' "which, being so 
much talked of in the world, 

I have also inserted here,” 

It was, mdeed, “ much talked 
of in the world,” being wholly 
addressed to "the world”; 
and not very much fitted for 
a sober Scottish audience. 

Yet the “bonded knees” and 
the choking passion of tears 
of this orator have had 
imitators in other solemn 
assemblies. 

The speech, says Burton," 

"was circulated in all known 
shapes among the people, 
passed through unnumbered 
editions, and was so plenti- 
fully dispersed that a book- 
collector seldom buys a vol 
ume of Scottish political 
pamphlets of the early part 
of the eighteenth century, 
which does not contain The 
Speech of the Lord Belhaven on the subject-maltej' of an Union beimxi the two 
kingdoms of Scotland and England.^’ This singular production has many 
of the characteristics of a noble eloquence; it has also not a few of those 
qualities which are most acceptable to a false taste. Lord Marchmont said 
when the speaker sat down, " Behold, he dreamed, but lo, when he awoke, 
he found it was a dream.” 

When the vote was taken upon the first article of the treaty of union— 
xdz., "That the two kingdoms of Scotland and England shall, upon the first 
day of May next ensuing the date hereof, and forever after, be united into 
one kingdom by the name of Great Britain” — there was a majority of thirty- 
three in favour of this fundamental proposition. There was a majority in 
each estate — of peers, of barons or representatives of counties, of repre- 
sentatives of towns. The second article for the succession of the monarchy, 
and the third for representation by one parliament, were also carried within 
the next fortnight. The question which was excepted from the treaty, that 
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of the church of Scotland, was then agitated; and it was resolved in a way 
which abated the fears of the Presbyterians, by passing a separate act to 
provide for the security of tlie church, which act was to be repeated as a 
part of any act of the Scottish or English parliament adopting the union. 
Under this statute, every sovereign of Great Britain, upon his or her acces- 
sion, is to take an oath to protect the government, worship, discipline, rights, 
and privileges of the church of Scotland. The estates then proceeded to the 
consideration of the minute details of the remaining twenty articles of the 
treaty. This discussion lasted till the middle of January, 1707. 

The opposition to the union beyond the walls of the Scottish parliament 
could scarcely be called national, in a largo sense of the word. But it was, 
nevertheless, a formidable opposition, manifesting itself amongst very various 
parties and conditions of society. The duke of Queensberry, the queen’s 
high commissioner, was instrumental in_ disarming the violence, both withm 
the parliament and without, by his patience and moderation. Queensberry 
was threatened with assassination. He was told that two and twenty had 
subscribed an oath with their blood, by which they were bound together to 
assassinate him. No attempt was made to commit this crime. There was a 
second outbreak in Edinburgh, but there was no bloodshed. 

Those who have been described as tlie fiercest mob in Europe were singu- 
larly harmless during the three months of excitement which preceded the 
passing of the Act of Union. There was a more serious riot at Glasgow on 
the 7th of November, Avhich lasted several days. Those who had been fighting 
at Bothwell Bridge with a fury which Claverhouso and Balfour have imper- 
sonated for history and romance, were now united to hunt after an obdurate 
provost who had declined to sanction a city-address against the union. Jaco- 
bites and Cameronians — papists and hill-prcachors — were masters for a time of 
the city of Glasgow. Says Defoo : ** “ They ranged the streets and did what they 
pleased; no magistrate durst show his face to them; they challenged people as 
they walked the streets with this question, Are you for the union? and no man 
durst own it but at his extremest liazard.” They searched for arras in private 
houses; and their rudeness, says Defoe, is not to be described. But this rude 
mob took no life away. "Except that there was no blood shod, they acted 
the exact part of an enraged, uugoverned multitude.” A few of the leaders 
of the.se riots were taken, and the Glasgow baillies were soon relieved of their 
fears. 

Vast things were expected from the junction of the true league and covenant 
men with the Jacobites, Papists, and Episcopalians, Tlicy were to march to 
Hamilton, seven thousand in number. The duke of Athol was to lead his High- 
landers through the famous pass where Dundee scattered six thousand veterans. 
The duke of Hamilton was to head his motley army. The duke was wiser, He 
sent orders to the Highlanders and Cameronians to disperse and return home. 
The duke was unstable in his modes of opposition to the union. All parties 
began to look with suspicion upon his alternations of a hot and cold policy, 
and upon the blandishments of his mother towards the Presbyterian, s. " It was 
suggested,” says Burnet,® “ that she and her son had particular views, as hoping 
that if Scotland should continue a separated kingdom, the crown might come 
into their family, they being the next in blood after King .Tames' posterity.” 

THE ACT OF UNION CONSUMMATED (1707 A.D.) 

Despite the Jacobites and the Cameronians, the timid Presbyterians and 
the semi-papist Episcopalians, the act of the Scottish estates for the union 
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was finally passed on the 16th of January, 1707, by a himdred and ten votes 
against sixty-nine. “ And there’s an end o’ an auld sang,” said the chancellor. 
It was an insult, cries the chivalrous Sir Walter Scott, “for which he deserved 
to be destroyed on the spot by his indignant countrymen.'' Belhaven com- 
plained that the union would compel the peers of Scotland to “lay aside their 
walking-swords when in company with the English peers, lest their self- 
defence should be called murder.” _ We have ou%rown the use of walking- 
swords, even for the self-defence which the Scottish peer thought a privilege 
of his order; certainly so for such homicide as the Scottish poet thought a 
fitting propitiation to the shades of the hundred and fourteen kings whose line 
began when Cheops was unborn. 

Before the Scottish parliament separated they regulated the election of 
the representative peers, and the proportion of county and borough members 
of the commons. They had to arrange the division of the equivalent money, 
of which the Darien or African company had a large share. The last meeting 
of the Scottish estates was on the 26th of March, 1707. 

The order of the Thistle, which had been revived by Queen Anne in 1703, 
was not filled up by elections till some few years had elapsed. James II 
had contemplated the restitution of the order, but no patent for this object 
had passed the great seal. There was now in the possession of the crown 
the means of bestowing a great distinction, essentially national; for in the 
statutes of 1703_the number of Imights was limited to twelve peers of Scot- 
land, the sovereign being the head. This number somewhat profanely kept 
in view the precedent of tho Saviour and the twelve apostles. George I 
broke tlu’ough the principle of exclusive nationality by bestowing the honoui’ 
upon a few English peers. George IV overturned the scriptural character 
by raismg the mimbor of knights to sixteen. 

The parliament of England had met in December, during the anxious 
discussion in Scotland of the articles of the treaty of union. At the end of 
January tho queen sent to the house of peers and announced that the treaty 
for a union had been ratified by act of parliament in Scotland, with some 
alterations and additions. The articles were then presented. In the lords, a 
bill was brought in for the security of the church oi England as by law estab- 
lished; the movers having, of course, a slight apprehension that the sovereign’s 
oath to preserve the church of Scotland might be liable to misconstraclion 
unless thus qualified. The debates in the English parliament on the principle 
of the union were animated, but were not violent. The ministry were anxious 
to pass the bill tor the union, without making any alteration in the ai’ticles 
as adopted by the Scottisbi parliament. They succeeded in preventing a 
debate on each clause by inserting the articles in the preamble of the bill, 
with the two acts for the security of the churches of each country. By this 
device the measure was to be accepted or rejected as a whole. It was passed 
without difficulty, and on the 6th of March, 1707, the queen gave the royal 
assent.-’' 


ATTERMATH OF THE "UNION 

Two acts of the British parliament naturally followed the Act of Union, 
The Scottish privy council was abolished in 1708. A secretaiy of state 
for Scotland continued until 1746 to manage tho Scottish department in 
London; hut^ the lord advocate, the adviser of the crown on all legal 
matters both in London and Edinburgh, gradually acquired a large, and after 
the suppression of the office of the Scottish secretary a paramount influence 
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in purely Scottish affairSj though ho was nominally a subordinate of the 
home secretary. ' 

In 1709 the law of treason was assimilated to that of England, being made 
more definite and less liable to extension by construction in the criminal 
courts. In the later years of Anne, when after the fall of Marlborough power 
passed from the whig to the lory party, two statutes were passed of a different 
character. Patronage was restored in the Presbyterian, church notwithstand- 
ing the protests of the assembly, and proved a fertile source of discord A 
limited toleration act in favour of the Episcopalians, permitting them to wor- 
ship in private chapels, was opposed by the Presbyterians, but carried. 

With the union of the parliamonls Scotland lost its legislative independence. 
Its representation hi the British parliament for more than a century, based on 
the freehold franchise in the counties and in the burghs controlled by town 
councils, which were close corporations, was a representation of special classes 
and interests rather than of the nation. It almost appeared as if the prophecy 
of Belhaven would be accomplished and there would be an end of an old Bon£ 
But Scottish history was not destined yet to ond. The cliaractcr of the people, 
though their language and manners gradually became more like those of Eng- 
land, remained distinct. They retained a separate church and clergy. In- 
dependent courts and a more cosmopolitan system of law opened a liberal 
profession and afforded a liberal education to youthful ambition. A na- 
tional system of parish schools, burgh schools, and universities, though in- 
adequately endowed and far from reaching the ideal of Knox and Melville, 
gave opportunities to the lower as well as the higher classes of receiving at a 
fiinaUcostaneducationsuitedforpractical uses and the business of everyday life, 

The Scot had been from the earliest times more inclined to travel, to 
migrate, to colonise than the Englishman, not that ho had a lc,ss fervent love 
of home, but a soil comparatively poor made it necessar}^ for many to seek 
their fortune abroad. Tlris tendency which had led Scottish monks, soldiers, 
and professors to embrace foreign service, now found now openings in trade, 
commerce, colonial enterprise in America, the East and the West Indies, in 
the southern hemisphere and the exploration of unlarown parts of the globe. 
Accustomed to poverty, Scottish emigrants acquired habits of frugality, in- 
dustry, and perseverance, and were rewarded by success in most of their 
undertakings. Nor, if war be regarded as necessary to the continued existence 
of a nation, wa.s it altogether absent, but the cause with which the name of 
Scotland became identified was the losing one. 

The two rebellions proved the devoted loyalty whicli still attached many 
of the Highland clans, tlie Catholics, and some of the Episcopalians to the 
descendants of the Stuarts. But that in 1716, preceded by an abortive 
attempt in 1708, was put down by a single battle. Shcriffmiiir, if it could 
scarcely be claimed aa a victory by Argyll, led to the speedy dispersal of the 
clans which had gathered round the standard of Mar. 

Thirty years later the romantic rising of the Highlanders under the young 
Pretender found the government unprepared. Once move for a brief space 
Holyrood was a royal court. The defeat of Cope at Prestonpans and the 
rapid march of the Scottish army, slightly reinforced by Catholics from the 
northern and midland shires of England, to Derby, by wlaich it cut off the 
duke of Cumberlaud’'s forces from the capital, made London tremble. Divided 
counsels, the absence of any able leader, and the smallne.ss of their number 
(not more than five thousand) prevented the daring policy of attacking Lon- 

' III 1885 a seciotavy for Scotlnud was ag’ain appoluted with a separate offleo at Dover 
Donee, London. 
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don, which Charles himself favoured, and a retreat was determined on. It 
was skilfully effected, and on the 26th of December the little army, which had 
left Edinburgh on the 3Ist of October and reached Derby on. the 4th of Decem- 
ber, arrived in Glasgow. 

It was not favourably received, the southwest of Scotland being the dis- 
trict least inclined to the Stuarts, and it marched on Stirling to assist Lord 
John Drummond and Lord Strathallan, who had commenced its siege, which 
General Hawley threatened to raise. His defeat at Falkirk was the last suc- 
cess of the Jacobites. The duke of Cumberland was sent to command the 
royal forces, and Charles Edward vvas forced by Lord George Murray and the 
Highland chiefs to abandon the siege of Stirling and retreat to Inverness. He 
vvas at once pursued by the duke, and his defeat at Culloden (the 16 th of 
April, 1746) scattered his followers and compelled him to seek safety in flight 
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to the Hebrides, from which, after five months’ wanderings, he escaped to 
France. 

The last rebellion within Great Britain was put down with severity. 
Many soldiers taken in arms were shot and no consideration was shown 
to the wounded. The chief officers and even some privates taken prisoners 
were tried and executed at various places in the north of England. The 
earls of Cromarty and Kilmarnock and Lord Balmerino were reserved for 
the judgment of their peers in London, and having pjloaded guilty were be- 
headed at Tower Hill. The crafty Lovat, who had avoided appearing in arms, 
but was really at the bottom of the rising, though he pretended to serve both 
sides, was the last to suffer. An act of indemnity was pa.ssed a few weeks 
after his execution. 

But effective measures were taken to prevent any renewal of the rebellion. 
The estates and titles of all who had been privy to it were forfeited. An act 
vyas passed prohibiting the use of arms and the Highland dress; and the aboli- 
tion of the military tenure of ward-holding, unfortxmately preserved at the 
union, rooted out the remnants of feudal and military power till then left in 
the hands of the nobles and chiefs. These changes in the low bad the willing 
consent of the Lowland and burghal population in Scotland, to whom the 
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lawless and freebooting habits of the Highlanders had been a cause of fre- 
quent loss and constant alarm. 

Somewhat later the masterly policy of Pitt enlisted the Scottish Celts in 
the ser-vice of the crown by forming the Plighland regiments. The recol- 
lection of Glencoe and Culloden was forgotten after the common victories of 
the British arms in India, the Peninsula, and Waterloo. In one direction the 
jaeobite cause survived its defeat. Poetry .seized on its romantic incidents, 
idealised the young prince who at least tried to win his father's crown, satir- 
ised the foreign and German, the whig and coycnanting, elements opposed to 
the Stuart restoration, and substituted loyalty for patriotism. Self-sacri- 
fice and devotion to a cause believed right, though deserted by fortune (quali- 
ties rare amongst the mass of any nation), dignified the jacobiles like the 
cavaliers with some of the nobler traits of chivalry, and the jaeobite ballads 
have their place in literature as one of the last expiring notes of mediajval 
romance, Music and tradition fortunately preserved their charm before the 
cold hand of history traced the sad end of Charles Edward, the pensioner of 
foreign courts, wasting his declining years in ignoble pleasures. 

It might be Jiarcl to say whether the first Hanoverians or the last Stuarts 
least deserved that men should fight and die for them; but the former repre- 
sented order, progress, civil and religious liberty; the latter wore identified 
with the decaying legend of the divine right of kings and the claim of the 
Roman church not merely to exclusive orthodoxy but to temporal power 
and jurisdiction inconsistent with the independence of nations and freedom 
of conscience. Although a larger minority in Scotland than in England clung 
to the traditions of the past, an overwhelming majority of the nation, includ- 
ing all its progressive elements, were in favour of the now constitution and 
the change of dynasty. 


commeuce and culture of the nineteenth century 

During the remaining half of the eighteenth century and the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth a period of prosperity was enjoyed by Scotland, and 
the good effects of the union, intercepted by the rebellions, became visible. 
The Scottish nation, without losing its individuality, was stimulated by con- 
tact and friendly rivalry with its English neighbour in the arts of peace. 
It advanced in inteileetual as well as material respects more than in any part of 
its previous history. It became, through commerce, manufactures, and im- 
proved agriculture a comparatively rich instead of a poor country. Skilful 
engineering made the Clyde a successful competitor with the Thames and the 
Mersey, and Glasgow became one of tho most populous cities in Great Britain. 
The industrial arts made rapid progress, and the fine arts began to flourish. 
The art of saving capital and using it as a source of credit was reduced to a 
system. 

Banlcs, not unknown in other countries and at an earlier date, are in their 
modern form a Scottish invention, Besides those which sprang up in Scot- 
land itself, the national banks of England and Erance owed their origin to 
two_ Scotsmen. A safe system of life insurance represented the provident 
habits and business talents of the nation.. Adam Smith shares with the 
Breach economists^ the honour of founding political economy as tho science of 
the wealth of nations. Mental philosophy became a favourite study, and a 
distinctively Scottish school produced thinkers who deeply influenced the later 
systems of the Continent. The history not of Scotland only but of England 
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and some portions of that of Europe were written by Scotsmen in works 
equal to any existing before Gibbon. 

Tfie dawn of the scientific era of the nineteenth century was foreshadowed 
by Scottish men of science, the founders of modern geology, chemistry, ana- 
tomy, physiology, and the practice of medicine. In Scotland was made the 
first of the great line of discoveries in the practical application of science by 
the use of steam as a motive power. 

The same period — so varied were its talents— gave birth to two Scottish 
poets of world-wide fame. Burns expressed the feelings and aspirations of 
the people; Scott described both in verse and prose their history and the 
picturesque scenes in which it had been transacted. During the last half- 
century the material progress continued, but the iutolleetual was too bril- 
liant toj last. The preponderating influence of England even threatened to 
extinguish native Scottish genius by centralising the political and social 
life of the island in the English capital. Only two changes of importance 
occurred. The political institutions of Scotland were reformed by a series 
of acts which placed the franchise on a broader basis and made the repre- 
sentation of the people real. The established church, already weakened by 
secessions, was further divided by a disruption largely due to the ignorance of 
the political leaders as to the deep-seated aversion of the nation to any in- 
terference with the independence of the church, especially in matters of pat- 
ronage. Educational reform has also in recent years raised the standard of 
the universities and schools without injuring their popular character. While 
it would be incorrect to say that Scotland has had no independent history 
since the union, that history must be chiefly read in the annals of its church, 
its law, and its literature. Its political existence has been absorbed in Chat of 
Great Britain.'* 
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BOOKY 

THE HISTORY OE IRELAND 

OHAPTEE I 

EARLY HISTORY AND THE ANGLO-NORMAN CONQUEST 

When two countries, or sections of coun tiles, stand geographi- 
cally so related to one another that their union under a common gov- 
ernment will conduce to tho advantage of one of them, such coun- 
tries will continue separate as long only aa there ia equality of Torco 
between them, or as long as the country wliich desires to preserve 
its iuclepen donee possesses a power of resistance so vigorous that the 
effort to overcome it is too exhausting to ho permanently 

LEJOENDAUy HISTOBY OF EARLY RACES 

Circumstances werofavourable in Ireland to the growth and preservation 
of ethnic legends. Among these favourable circumstances were the long con- 
tinuance of tribal goveimment, and the existence of a special class whose duty 
it was to preserve the genealogies of the ruling families, and keep in memory 
the deeds of their ancestors. Long pedigrees and stories of forays and battles 
were preserved, but under the necessary condition of undergoing gradual 
phonetic change according as the popular language altered. During many 
centuries there had been no conqiicst by foreign races to destroy these tra- 
ditions; internal conquests and displacements of tribes confuse but do not 
eradicate traditions and pedigrees. 

When the Irish were converted to Christianity and became acquainted 
with the story of the deluge, the confusion of tongues, and the unity of the 
human race, the suide (sages) naturally endeavoured to fill up the gap between 
their eponyms and Noah. The pedigrees now began to be committed to writing, 
and, as they could for the first time be compared with one another, a wide 
field was opened to the inventive faculties of the scribes. The result has been 
the construction of a most extraordinaiy legendary history, which undei’ the 
constant care of official suide acquired a completeness, fulness, and a certain 
degree of consistency which is wonderful. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries this legendary history was fitted 
with a chronology, and .synchronised with the annals of historical nations. 
We may assume w'itli confidence that a history of a group of tribes admittedly 
of diverse origins, consisting mainly of name.s of persons and battles trans- 
mitted by memory, must necessarily lack all proportion, not alone as regards 
absolute, but even as regards relative time; that personages and events may 
appear in the background that should be in the foreground, and the conveme; 
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nay, even that the same personages and events may figure at times and 
places far apart. 

Keeping these things in view, the Leliar Oahhala, or Book of Invasions, a 
curious compilation, or rather compilations, for there aro several editions of 
it, of the ethnic legends of Ireland, will help us to give tho main facts of the 
early peopling of Ireland. Our guide records the coming of live principal 
peoples, namely, the followers of Partholan or Bartholomew, those of Nemed, 
the Firbolgs, the Tuatha Dd Danann, and the Scots or Milesians.'' 

Partholan and his people were supposed to have come from middle Greece. 
For three centurira they occuiiied Ireland, and then all died of a plague, The 
next comers were the Nemedians who under their king, Neraod, came from 
Scythia in thirty ships, each carrying thirty warriors. Like Partholan’s ' 
peo{3le they, too, or at any rate most of them, died of the plaguo; but not 
until after they had left records of heroic fighting with a seafaring race of 
invaders, known as the Pormorians, who gained some sort of a foothmd on the 
island. The next colonising race, the Firbolgs, seem to have landed at five 
different places under several oliiefs. They were apparently of British origin. 
The Fhbolgs had brought the entire island in subjection before the coming 
of the fourth race of colonists, the Tuatha Do Danann. According to the 
legends, these newcomers were descendants of some of tho race of Nemed, 
who had escaped the fury of the plague and the swords of the Formorians. 
The newcomers fought with the Firbolgs for the sovereignty of the island 
and worsted them. The last of tho prehistoric races of Ireland wore the Scots,' 
or as they were sometimes called, the Milesians.® 

With all their drawbacks, the Irish ethnic legends, when stripped of their 
elaborate details and biblical and classical loans, express tho broad facts of 
the peopling of Ireland, and are in accordance with the results of archjco- 
logical investigation. At the earliest period the country was well wooded, 
and the interior full of marshes and lakes; it was occupied by a sparse popula- 
tion, who appear in later times as "forest tribes” (Tuatha Feda), and were 
doubtless of the aboriginal (Iberic) race of western and southern Europe. 
The story of Partholan represents the incoming of the first bronze-armed 
Celts, who were a Goidelio tribe akin to the later Scots that settled on the 
sea-eoast, and built tho fortresses occupying tho principal headlands. They 
formed with the forest tribes the basis of the population in tho Early Bronze 
age. Afterwards came the various tribes known by tho general name of 
Firbolgs. 

It is not necessary to suppose that all the tribes included under this name 
came at the same time, or even that they were closely akin, The legend names 
several tribes, and tells us that they came into Ireland at different places 
from Britain. The effect of their immigrations now appears to have been 
that in the north the people were Cruitnn), or Piets of tho Goklelic branch 
of the Celts; in tho east and centre, British and Belgic tribes; and in Munster, 
when not distinctly Iberic, of a southern or Gaulish type. 

The fertile plain lying between the Wicklow and Carlingford mountains 
was occupied by the tribe of Nemed before the arrival of the Firbolgs, if we 
believe the legend; but the event certahily belongs to a later period, though 
still to the time of the movements and displacement of peoples which led to 
the immigration of those tribes. The Formoi’ians, with whom tho Nemedians 
fought, may have been merely some of those incoming tribes. The Irish legend 

' Tho Scots carried their pedigrea back without a break to Noah. The immediate eponym 
of the new race was Galam from Qal, valour, a name wMch might ho expressed by W'o Latlu 
miles, a knight, wlneiiCs came the naineg jMilc&iiis and 
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brings the Nemecliana from the east of Europe, which, _ of course, means only 
that they came from a distance, perhaps from Armorica or some other part 

of Gaul. i . . 

The Milesian, legend seems to consist of two or perhaps of three events, 
Eber and Erimon, two sons of Galam, or Milosius, the leaclers of the invading 
forces, fight a battle at Sleab Mis in western Kerry with the Tuatha De Danann, 
whom they defeat. Eber or Heber then marches to Tailti in Meath, while 
his brother Erimon or Heremon sails round to the mouth of the Boyne, where 
he lands and marches to meet his brother advancing from the south. This 
skilful strategic movement betrays the late invention of the legend. The 
first fact that underlies the story is the incoming of some powerful and well- 
armed tribe who seized upon the plain between the Liffey and the Boyne, 
and made it the centre of an encroaching power. 

The new tribes arrived in Ireland towards the close of the prehistoric 
period, and not long before the beginning of the Christian era, or possibly as 
late as the first century of it. They were Goidelic, and were related to the 
dominant clans of Munster and Ulster, though perhaps not so closely to the 
latter as to the former. Wlien the sons of Galam had defeated the kings of 
the tribes of the De Danann, they partitioned Ireland between themselves 
and their kinsmen. Erimon got Leinster and Connaught; Eber Find, his 
brother, north Munster; Lugaid, son of Ith, brother of Galam, south Munster, 
and Eber, son of Ir, son of Galam, Ulster. 

Eber Find, the leader of the north Munster tribes, and Lugaid of south 
Munster, were grandsons of Breogan, the stem-father of all the new tribes. 
A long struggle took place between their descendants, in which those of Eber 
Find ultumtely gained the upper hand, and the descendants of Lugaid were 
gradually pressed into a corner of the county of Cork. This struggle and the 
position of the tribes of Eber in the plain of Munster seem to show that the 
latter were, what the legend pretends, a part of the incoming tribes which 
we shall henceforward call Scots. There seems little doubt that these clans 
of Breogan or Scots were closely related to the Brigantes, perhaps they 
were even tribes of that great clan. The Brigantes who occupied the basin 
of the Barrow and Nore, and ultimately the county Waterford, accordmg to 
Ptolemy, support this view. The clan of Lugaid, _ grandson of Breogan, is 
almost certa!inly that which used the Ogam inscribed stones, the last that 
came into the country, and with which originated the story of the migration 
from Spain. 


Tire SCOTI 

The opening of the historic period was marked by a great struggle of 
tribes, which took place about the beginning of the Christian ora, and of 
which Irish annalists have left us but very scanty information, and that con- 
fused and misleading. This struggle was brought about by the arrival from 
abroad of a new tribe, or the rise of an old one. The former view seems the 
more probable, for at that time great displacements of the Celts were taking 
place everywhere consequent on the conquests of the Romans, and some of 
the displaced tribes may have migrated to Ireland. The victors in the strug- 
gle appear afterwards as Scots; the conquered tribes are called Aithech Tu- 
atha, that is, vassal tribes, because they paid doer or base rent. 

The victors consisted of forty-six ti'ibos, among them being the Scotraige 
or Scotraidc. This ti'ibo probably took a foremost place in the subsequent 
invasions of Britain ; and, it having thus acquired the leadership of the free 
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clanSj the latter became all known to foreigners as the ScoU, a name which 
was subsequently extended to the whole people. That this was the way in 
which the name was first given is shown by its not having been used in Irish, 
but only in Latin documents. ^ ' 

In the sti'uggle between the free and servile tribes the latter appear to have 
succeeded in throwing off the yoke of the free clans or Scots, but after some 
time the latter, under the leadership of Tuathal, called Tcchtmar, or the 
Legitimate (oh. dr. ICO a.d,), recovered their power and took effective meas- 
ures to preserve it by making some kind of redistribution of the servile tribes, 
or more probably making a plantation of Scots among them, and building 
fortresses capable of affording mutual aid. The duns and raths on the great 
central plain of Ireland to which Tuathal’s measure was probably confined 
appear to have been erected on some strategic plan of this kind, intended to 
keep up a chain of communication, and prevent the combination of the servile 
classes. Tuathal in fact founded a kind of feudal system which ruled Ireland 
while the Scotic power endured.’ 

Another measure of Tuathal was the formation of the kingdom of Meath 
to serve as mensal land of the ard ri or over-king. He was not only the 
founder of the central monarchy, but also it would seem the organiser of the 
religious system of the people, which ho used as a moans of securing the al- 
legiance of their princes by holding thoir chief shrines in. his poryer, while 
leaving them the vents derived from them. An act of Tuathal, which marks 
his power and the firm grasp which he had secured over the country, was the 
infliction of a heavy fine on the province of Leinster, a legend tells us, for an 
insult offered to him by one of its kings. This fine, called the horoin laigen 
or cow-tvibute of Leinster, was levied until the sixth century. It was a con- 
stant source of oppression and war while it lasted, and helped to cripple the 
power of Leinster. 

To carry out his measures of conquest and subjugation Tuathal is credited 
with having established a kind of permanent military force which afterwards 
became so celebrated in legendary story as the Fiann or Fenians. He may 
have seen Roman troops, and attempted as far as his circumstances would per- 
mit to form a military tribe organised somewhat after the manner of a legion, 
Among the other measures attributed to Tuathal was the regulation of the 
various professions and handicrafts. The former ho must necessarily have 
done as part of his religious organisation, for the various professions were 
merely the grades of the druidioal hierarchy, 

EISE OP MUNSTEE AND CONQUEST OP ULSTER ^ 

If we accept the story of the plantation of tho broken Ailliecli Tuatha, 
Tuathal’s power must have extended over the whole country; but it was 
practically confined to Meath and Lcinsto, and perhaps Olnegmacht. Ulaid 
was independent. In Munster the clan of Degaid had conquered a large 
tract of the country in the middle of the province, and forced the clan of 
Dergtind or descendants of Eber into the southwe.st of Cork and Keiry, 
From their peculiar position in the south they must have acknowledged the 
supremacy of Tu.athal and his successors. 

In the reign of Cond, surnamed of the Hundred Battles, grandson of 

Aithecli Timtha, or servile trilies, have been, identified by eome antiquarians witli 
tho Bnlisli tribes known as AtUcotll. There is nothing improbablG in llie notion that ''vlion 
beaten they may have crossed over to Britain, where they became known ns Atticottii and 
were nssociated with the Scots in tlicir devastations of tlio Roman provinces. 
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Tuathal, the clan of Degaid bad succeeded in getting the upper hand of the 
clans both of Eber and Lugaid; and Munster, now divided into three petty 
kingdoms, was ruled over by three princes of that family. A chief of the 
Eberians named Bogan, better known as Mug Nuadat, by the aid of hia foster- 
father the Idng of Leinster, succeeded in defeating the Degaid ian princes and 
driving them out of Munster, The latter asked the aid of Concl the over- 
king, who took up their cause, and a fierce _war arose, in which Cond was 
beaten and compelled to divide Ireland with his rival. The boundary line ran 
from the Bay of Galway to Dublin along the great ridge of gi'avel which 
stretches across Ireland. The northern part was Letli Cuind or Cond's Half, 
and the southern part Leth Moga or Mug's Half. By this arrangement the 
present county of Clare, which had hitherto belonged to Olinegmacht, was 
transferred to Munster, to which it has ever since belonged. 

It was about this time too that the former province received, the name 
Connacht, now Connaught, from the name of King Cond. In the wars be- 
tween. Mug Nuadat and Cond a considerable number of foreigners are said 
to have been in the army of the former, among whom are specially named 
Spaniards. Perhaps those foreigners represent the tribe of Lugaid, and this 
was really the period of the arrival of that tribe in Ireland out of which grew 
the Milesian story. The earliest of the Ogam inscriptions are perhaps of this 
date, and support the view just stated. 

Mug Nuadat must have been an able man, for he established his race so 
firmly that his descendants ruled Munster for a thousand years. He seems to 
have been as politic as warlike, for we are told he stored com to save bis peo- 
ple from famine. Ho was also enabled to give some to many chieftains who 
in a tribal comimmity had no such forethought, and thus made them his vas- 
sals. His success, however, created a rivalry which lasted down to the final 
overthrow of the native government, and led to constant war and devastation, 
and mainly contribulod to the final overthrow of the central monarchy. 
Although Munster remained nominally in subjection to that power, it was 
thenceforward in reality an independent kingdom, or rather federation of 
clans under the king of Cashel. 

If the Scots failed to subdue the south thoroughly, they succeeded in 
crushing the Ultonians, and driving them ultimately into the southeastern 
corner of the province. One of Cond's successors, Fiacha Srabtme,_ was 
slain by his nephews, known as the three Collas. Finding an excuse in an 
insult offered to their grandfather. King Cormac, son. of Art, they invaded 
Ulster, plundered and burned Emain Maeha, the ancient seat of the kings of 
the Ultonians, and made “sword-land” of a large part of the kingdom, wliicli 
was afterwards known as Airgeill or Oriel. Afterwards the sons of the cele- 
brated Niall of the Nine Hostages, the most powerful monarch of the Scotic 
dynasty after Tuathal, also carved out principalities for themselves in Ulster 
which bore their names for centuries : Tir Conaill, or as it was called in English 
Tyrcoimel, the land of Conall, and Tir Eogain, the land of Eogan, from which 
has come the name of one of the Ulster counties, Tyrone, 

INVASIONS OF BEITAIN BY THB lEISH 

Constant allusions are made in the legends of the prehistoric kings to war- 
like expeditions to Alba. The Annah of the Four Masters,^ quoting the Annals 
of Tigernach, tell us at the year 240 that Cormac, son of Art and grandson of 
Cond, sailed across the sea and obtained the sovereignty of Alba. This Cor- 
raac was a noteworthy king, who ruled with much state at Tara from about 
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254 to 277 A..D. He is said to have introduced watcr-millfi into Ireland, and 
to have established schools for the study of law, military matters, and the 
annals of the country. Laws attributed to him continued in force all through 
the Middle Ages. It was, however, during the reign of Crimthand son of 
FidacL (366-379) and of his successor Niall of the Nine Hostages (379-405) 
that the Irish invasions of Britain acquired for the first time historic impor- 
tance. The former was a Munster prince, the most powerful of his race, and 
the only Eberian prince who was king of Ireland until Brian Boruma (1002). 
His successor Niall was also the most powerful of the rival race of the Erimon- 
ian Scots. 

There appear to have been three distinct soltleinonts of Irish tribes in 
Britain: (1) of Munster tribes in South Wales, Devonshire, and Cornwall; (2) 
of Erimoniau Scots in the Isle of Man, Anglesey, and other parts of Gwynedd 
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or North Wales; and (3) of the Erimonian Scots, called the Dal-Riacla, The 
Cruithni or Piets of Galloway seem to have been a fourth seltlenient, but 
definite evidence on this point is wanting. The first invasion and the extent 
of the settlement of the Irish in southwest Britain are established by the Ogam 
inscriptions. 

Early writers pointed out a Goidclic element in the topographical nomp- 
clature of west Britain, and concluded that the country was once occupied 
by the Goedol, whence they were driven into Ireland by the advancing Cymri. 
This was a natural and reasonable conclusion at the time. But our present 
knowledge compels us to adopt a different view, namely, that without preju- 
dice to the existence at an anterior period of Goiclelic tribes in west Britain, the 
numerous traces of Goklelic names found there are derived from an Irish oc- 
cupation in historic times. 

The Rev. W. Basil Jones, bishop of St. Davids, who by his valuable book, 
Vestiges of the Gael in Gwynedd (North Wales), has so largely contributed to 
our knowledge of this subject, came to the conclusion that the Irish occupied 
the whole of Anglesey, Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Cardiganshire, with a por- 
tion at least of Denbighshire, Montgomeryshire, and Radnorshire. The same 
tribes who occupied Anglesey and Gwynedd also occupied the Isle of Man, 
which, as is well known, was an Irish possession before the Norse invasion. 
It would appear that the first occupation of Man, Mona, and Gwynedd took 
place before the dominance of the Scots, or was the work of XJltonians. But 
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the Erimonian Scots were afterwards the dominant element. South Wales 
was undoubtedly occupied by south Munster tribes. The occupation of North 
Wales was probably duo to a similar pressure of the Scots upon the TJltonians, 

We have said that there was probably a fourth settlement of Irish in 
Britain, but that we had no definite information on the subject. The position 
of the Goidelic population in Galloway is, however, so peculiar that we have 
no hesitation in saying that it is derived from an emigration of Irish Cruitlini 
or Picls in the first half of the fourth century, consequent on the Scotic in- 
vasion of Ulster. Bede ' is the earliest authority for such a migration. Speak- 
ing of the inhabitants of Britain he says: "In process of time Britain, besides 
the Britons and the Piets, received a third nation, the Scots, who migrating 
from Ireland under their leader Reuda, either by fair means or by force of aims 
secured to themselves tho.se settlements among the Piets which they still 
possess. From the name of their commander they are to this day called 
Dalreudins; for in their language dal signifies a part.” Bede derived his 
information from some of the Columban clorgy, and know nothing of Wales, 
and therefore of any previous settlements of the Irish. About tliree himdred 
years after the first settlement a body of the Irish Dalriads of Antrim went to 
Alba, under the leadership of Fergus Mor, son of Ere, and his brothers, and 
founded on the basis of the previous colony a new Dal Riata, which became 
known as Airer Goeclcl or region of the Gael, a name now pronoimced Argyll 
This petty kingdom ultimately developed into the kingdom of Scotland, and 
appropriated to itself the name of the mother country, or at least that which 
was its Latin name. 

The Roman historians are usually assumed to represent that the Scots 
taking part in the attacks on Roman Britain all came like the Piets from the 
north. But Ammianus expressly states that the Piets, Atlicotti, and Scots 
arrived by different ways [fer diversa vagantes). The nasis of the Scotic at- 
tacks was their settlements in Wales and southwest Britain, which afforded 
protection to the invading forces arriving from Ireland in their hide-covered 
wicker boats. Ai’gyll may also have served as a point from which to send 
out piratical expeditions. The Irish Piets or Ultonians who had settled in 
Galloway must have also joined in the fray — •their position near the Solway 
giving them unusual facilities. 

CHRISTIANITY IN IRELAND 

In the beginning of the fourth century there was an organised Christian 
church in Britain, for there were British bishops at the council of Arles in 314 
A.D., one of whom was probably from Wales. At that time the Irish had 
possession of many places in west and south Britain, and must have come in 
contact with Christians. These were more numerous and the church was 
better organised in South Wales and southwest Britain, where the Munster 
or southern Irish were, than in North Wales, held by the Scots proper. Chris- 
tianity maj'-j therefore, have found its way into Munster some time in the 
fourth century. This would account for the existence of several Christian 
Scots before St. Patrick, such as Pelagius the horesiarch and his disciple 
Calestius, one of whom was certainly a Scot, and Coelius Sedulius (in Irish, 
Siadal, or Siudal), the Christian poet, who flourished in Italy about tho end 
of the fourth and beginning of the fifth century. 

There is a story of four bishops who, with several priests and anchorites, 
lived in Munster before the mission of St. Patrick; but later inquiries have 
shown that most if not all these either were contemporai’ies of St. Patrick or 

H. -W.— VOI.. XXI. z 
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belonged to a later time. But, although it is almost certain that no organised 
church existed in Ireland before the mission of St. Patrick, there may have 
been several scattered communities in the south of Ireland.*' 

We have evidence of the visit to Ireland of one Christian missionary before 
St. Patrick. This was Palladius. Just when he made his Irish visit is un- 
known, but he is mentioned in most of the old biographies of St. Patrick, where 
his mission is naturally spoken of as a comparative failure. The fact that he 
is sometimes called Palladius Patrick has led to his being often confused with 
the real Patrick whom he preceded. By most of the early writers he is said 
to have returned to Britain very shortly before Patrick set out for Ireland, 
but other accoimts make him suffer martyrdom in that island." 

The death of Palladius is assumed to have taken place in 431, and the 
mission of St. Patrick to have begun in the following year. Our knowledge 
of the Irish apostle is, however, so contradictorjr and unsatisfactory that no 
reliance cau be placed on any dates connected with him. In any case, when 
we remember the time and the state of Europe, it is not at all likely that the 
place of Palladius could be so rapidly supplied as the above dates make out.*' 
Nor is there any certain information as to tho birthplace of St. Patrick. 
Tradition tells us that he was born at “Nemthur," and it has been conjectured 
that “Nemthur” was a village near the Clyde end of the wall of Antoninus, 
probably on the site of the present Dumbarton, After the withdrawal of the 
Roman legions, Patrick's father, Calpurnius, who was a deacon and magistrate 
and came of a noble family, probably retired for safety south of the wall of 
Severus, to the neighbourhood of "Bannavem Taberniaj,” which can be only 
approximately located in. the Clyde basin, near that river’s mouth. 

Our principal authority for the events of St. Patrick’s early life is in- 
cluded in his Confesm, a spirited autobiography of singular interest, which 
together with his Epistle are, as Ramsay * points out, the earliest prose writ- 
ings that can be attributed to a native of the British Islands. In his Con- 
fessio he tells us that with many others he was canned off at the age of six- 
teen from his father’s farm at “Bannavem Tabernim” and sold as a slave into 
Ireland. But although, as we have seen, Patrick came of a clerical and noble 
family, the events of his early life caused his education to be much neglected. 
For six years he tended sheep for an Irish chieftain in Antrim, and then es- 
caped to Britain, and spent several years in preparing himself for missionary 
labours in Ireland, to which work he had determined to devote his life." 

Although there is much obscurity and confusion in the life of St. Patrick, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt of his real existence. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the people of Ireland, and consequently knew that he should 
secure the chief in order to succeed with the clan, and this is what ho did.’ 
At first the conversion was only apparent, but, although the mass of the 
people still continued practically pagans, the apostle was enabled to found 
churches and schools, and educate a priesthood, and thus provide the most 
effective and certain means of converting the whole people. He was undoubt- 
edly a great missionary, full of zeal but withal prudent, and guided by much 
good sense. i , ^ j 

It would be a mistake to suppose that his success was as rapid or as com- 
plete as is generally assixmed. On the contrary, it is fully apparent that ho 
had much hard work, and ran much danger, that many chiefs refused to hear 
him, and that much paganism still existed at his death. That this should 

[‘One of tliQ stories told of St, Patrick is that he souglit out the old Irish chief Avhoso 
alnve he bad been, and recompensed liim for the loss he hud siistainecl in lug escapo by a 
ment of three times hig value,] 
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be so was no doubt an inherent defect of his system; but on the other hand, 
by no other system could so much real work have been done in so short a 
time, and that too, so far as we can make out, almost by his own unaided 
efforts. 

THE EAULY IKISH CHURCH 

The church founded by St. Patrick was identical in doctrine with the 
churches of Britain and Gaul, and other branches of the western church, 
There is no evidence that the Pelagian heresy found an entrance there, and 
least of all is there the slightest foundation for the supposition that it had 
any connection with the eastern church. Its organisation was, however, 
peculiar; and, as countries in the tribal state of society are very tenacious 
of their customs, the Irish church preserved these peculiarities for a long time, 
and carried them into other countries, by which the Irish were brought into 
direct collision with a different and more advanced church organisation. 

Wiiercver the Roman law and municipal institutions had been in force, 
the church society was modelled on the civil one. The bishops governed 
ecclesiaatical districts co-ordinate with the civil divisions. In Ireland there 
were no cities and no municipal institutions; the nation consisted of groups 
of tribes connected by kinship and loosely held together under a graduated 
system of tribal government. The church which grew up under such a system 
was organised exactly like the lay society. When a chief became a Christian 
and bestowed his dun and his lands upon the church, ho at the same time 
transferred all his rights as a chief. But though by his gift the chief divested 
himself of his rights, these still remained with his sept or clan, though sub- 
ordinate to the uses of the church; at first all church offices were exclusively 
confined to members of the sept or of the clan, according as the gift emanated 
from the head of the one or the other. 

In this new sept or clan there was consequently a twofold succession. 
The religious sept or family consisted, in the first instance, not only of the 
ecclesiastical persons to whom the gift was made, but of all the edi, or vassals, 
tenants, and slaves, connected with the land bestowed. The head was the 
comarba, that is, the co-heir, or inheritor both of the spu’itual and temporal 
rights and privileges of the founder; lie in his temporal capacity exacted rent 
and tribute like other chiefs, and made war not on temporal chiefs only — 
the spectacle of two comarpi making war on each other being not imusual. 

The ecclesiastical colonies that went forth from a parent family generally 
remained in suboTclination to it in the same way that the spreading branches 
of a secular clan remained in general subordinate to it, The heads of the 
secondary families were also called the comarpi of the original founder of the 
religious clan. Thus there were comarpi of Columba at Hi (Iona), Kells, 
Burrow, Derry, and other places. The comarba of the chief family of a great 
spiritual clan was called the ard-comarba or high comarba. The cornarba 
might be a bishop or only an abbot, but in either case all the ecclesiastics of 
the family were subject to him; in this way it frequently happened that 
bishops, though their superior functions were recognised, were in subjection 
to abbots, who were only priests, nay, even to a woman, as in the instance of 
St. Briglt, 

This singular association of lay and spiritual powers was liable to the 
abuse of having the whole succession fall into lay hands, as happened to a 
large extent m later times. This has led to many misconcejptiona of the true 
character and discipline of the Irish mediasval church.^ The temporal chief 
had his steward who superintended the collection of his rents and tributes; 
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in like manner the coinarba of a religious sept had his airohinnech (usually 
written iu Anglo-Irish documents erenach and heremch), an office whioli has 
given rise to many erroneous views. The name was supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of arehidiaeonus, but this is not so. The office of airohinncch or stew- 
ard of church lands was generally but not necessarily hereditary; it embodied 
in a certain sense tlic lay succession in the family. 

From the beginning the church of St. Patrick was monastic, as is proved 
by a passage in his Confessio, where, speaking of the success of his mission, 
he says: '^The sons of Scots and daughters of chiefs appear now as monks and 
virgins of Christ." But the early Irish uxonastlcism. was unlike that known 
at a later period. An Irish ccenobium of the earliest type was simply an ordi- 
nary sept or familj^ whose chief had become Christian, and making a gift of 
his land either retired leaving it in the hands of a comarba, or remained as 
the religious head himself. The family went on with their usual avocations, 
but some of the men and women, and in some cases all, practised celibacy, 
and all joined in fasting and prayer. These communities offer many striking 
analogies with tlie Shaker communities of the United States. A severer and 
more exclusive system of monasticism succeeded this primitive one, but its 
general character never entirely changed. 

As all notions of diocesan jurisdiction as understood in countries under 
Roman law were unknown, there was not that limitation of the uurabor of 
bishops which territorial jurisdiction renders necessary, and consequently 
bishops were very numerous. If we were to believe some of the legends of 
the early church, the bisliops wore nearly as numerous as the priests. St. 
Mochta, abbot of Lugmacl, or Louth, and said to have been a disciple of 
St. Patrick, had one hundred bishops in his monastic family. All the bishops 
in a coenobium were, as we have said above, subject to tlie abbot. Besides 
the bishops in the monastic families, every tuath or tribe had its own bishop. 

The church in Ireland having been evolved out of the monastic nu- 
clei above described, the tribe-bishop was an episcopal development of a 
somewliat later period. He was an important personage, having a right to 
the same retinue as the ri or chief, and tliough we cannot (lefine exactly the 
character of his jurisdiction, which extended over the tuath, his power was 
considerable, as we can judge by the conflicts which took place between them 
and the kings on that fertile source of dissension, the riglit of sanctuary. The 
tuath bishop corresponded to the diocesan bishop as closely as it was possible 
m the two systems so different as tribal and municipal government. When 
diocesan jurisdiction grew up in Ireland in the twelfth and subsequent cen- 
turies, the tuath became a dioeesc. 

In the eighth and^ ninth centuries, when the great emigration of Irish 
scholars and ecclesiastics took place, the number of wandering bishops with- 
out dioceses became a reproach to the Irish church, and there can be no 
doubt that it Jed to much inconvenience and abuse, and was subversive of 
the stricter discipline that the popes had succeeded in establishing in the 
western church. They were also accused of ordaining serfs without the con- 
sent of their lord, consecrating bishops per saltum, that is, making persons 
bishops who had not previously received the orders of priests, and of permit- 
ting bishops to be consecrated by a single bisliop. The latter could hardly 
bo a repronch to the Irish church, as the practice was iievcr licld to be invalids 
Ihe isolated position of Ireland, and the existence of tribal organisation in 
mil vigour^ explain fully the anomalies of Irish discipline, many of which 
weie also survivals of the early Christian practices before the complete organ- 
isation of the church. ^ ^ 
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Erom tlic nature of the organisation of the Irish church as established by 
St. Patrick, it was to be expected that on his death the bond between 
the numerous church families which his great authoritj^ supplied would be 
greatly relaxed. The druidic orders, too, which there is reason to believe 
remained still to a lai’ge extent pagan, and imdoubtedly practised many of 
their arts even in the seventh century, must have regained much of their old 
power. A tradition exists that at the instance of St, Patrick the laws were 
purified by a commission of which he himself was a member, and collected 
into a body called the Senchas Mor. Nevertheless, the pagan marriage cus- 
toms were practised long aftp St, Patrick’s time. 

The transition period which follows the loosening of the faith of a people 
in its old religion, and before the authority of the new is universally accepted, 
is always a time of confusion and relaxation of morals. Such a period appeai-s 
to have followed in the first half of the sixth century the fervour of St. Patrick's 
time. This period of reaction after warlilm and religious excitement has been 
magnified into an entire corruption of faith and morals, for which, however, 
there is no real evidence, That the survival of the druids under the name of 
the grades or orders of Ecna and Filidecht, which we may describe conven- 
tionally as bards, had much to do ivith the state of disorder we are discussing, 
is proved by the [iroposal of the king Aed (572-699), son of Ainmire, to get 
rid of them on account of their numbers and unreasonable and exorbitant 
demands. St, Columba, however, advocated and secured a reform of the 
body, a diminution of their number, and the curtailment of their privileges. 

'The encroachments of the Saxons which forced the Cymri of the north 
into Wales, and the consequent driving out of the Irish from their possessions 
in Wales and southwest Britain, and the desolation and anarchy of the whole 
country, appear to have caused many British ecclesiastics to seek a refuge in 
Ireland, among whom was Gilclas, who is said to have been invited over by 
King Ainmire. But, whether as an invited guest or as a refugee, Gilclas cer- 
tainly helped to reform the Irish church, at least of Leth Cuind, or Cond’s 
Half. The chief reform clue to the influence of Gildas and the British chmch 
seems to have been the introduction of monastic life in the strict sense of the 
word, that is, of communities entirely separated from the laity, with complete 
separation of the sexes. 

To this reformed church of the second half of the sixth century and early 
part of the seventh belong Columba, Comgall, and many other saints of re- 
nown, who established the schools from which went forth the missionaries 
and scholars who made the name of Scot and of Ireland so well known through- 
out Europe. During this period the energj^ of the youth of Ireland seems to 
have concentrated iteelf on religious asceticism and missionary work. St. Co- 
lumba converted the Piets, ancT from his monastery of Hi (Iona) w^ent forth 
the illustrious Aedan to plant another Iona at Lindisfarne, which, as Mr. Hill 
Burton, ^ the historian of Scotland, says, “ long after the poor parent brother- 
hood had fallen to decay, expanded itself into the bishopric of Durham or, 
as some will have it, the archbishopric of York itself; for of all the Christian 
missions to England that of Aedan seems to have taken the fivinest root,” 

This was also the period of the great missionaries of the Continent, Co- 
iumbaniis, Gall, Killian, and many others. Nor had the old daring on the 
sea— ;whicb distinguished the Scotic adventurers who had ravaged the coasts 
of Britain — died out among the Gaol of south Munster, for besides St. Brendan, 
whoso voj'ages have given rise to a widespread myth, there was another 
navigator, Cormac, a disciple of St. Columba, who visited the Orkneys, and 
discovered the Faroe Islands and Iceland, long before the Northmen set foot 
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on them. Other Irishmen followed in their tracks, and when the Northmen 
first discovered Iceland they found there books and other traces of the Irish 
of the early church. . , . . , 

The peculiarities which, owing to Ireland’s isolation, had survived were, 
as we have said, brought into promineneo when the Irish missionaries came 
into contact with Roman ecclesiastics. Those peculiarities, though only sur- 
vivals of customs once general in the Christian church, shocked tiro ecclesi- 
astics of the Roman school, accustomed to the order and discipline which wore 
everywhere being introduced into the western church. On the Easter ques- 
tion especially a contest arose which waxed hottest in England; and as the 
Irish monks stubbornly adhered to their traditions they were vehemently 
attacked by their opponents. This controversy occupies much space in the 
history of the western church, and led to an unequal struggle betweon the 
Roman and Seotic clergy in Scotland, England, the cast of France, Switzoi*- 
land, and a considerable part of Germany, which naturally ended in. the Irish 
system giving way before the Roman. The monasteries following tho Irish 
rule were supplanted by or converted into Benedictine ones. 

Owing to this struggle the real work of the early Irish missionaries in con- 
verting the pagans of Britain and central Europe, and sowmg the seeds of 
culture there, has been overlooked when not wilfully misrepresented. Thus, 
while the real work of the conversion of the pagan Germans was the work of 
Irishmen, Winifred or, as he is better Icnown, St. Boniface, a man of great 
political ability, reaped the field they had sown, and is called tlie apostle of 
Germany, though it is very doubtful if he ever preached to tho heathen. 
The southern Irish, who had been more in contact with the south British and 
Gauls, were the first to accept the Roman method of reckoning Easter, which 
they did in 633 a.d. In the north of Ireland, which was hi connection wth 
the Columban church, it was adopted fully only on the community of Iona 
yielding in 716. one hundred and fifty years after the commencement of the 
controversy. 


THE DYNASTY OP THE IIXJI NEILL 

Niall of tho Nine Hostages had many sons, of whom eight became stem- 
fathers of important clans. Four— -Loegaire, Conall Criratliand, Fiacc, and 
Maine-settled in Meath and adjoining territories, and their posterity were 
called the southern Hui or Hy Neill. The other four — Eogan, Enna Find, 
Cairpro, and Conall Gulban — like the three Colics before mentioned, iveiit 
into Ulster and made sword-land of a large part of it. Their descendants 
were the northern Hui_ Ncill. The territory of Eogan was known as Tir 
Eogain, whicli has survived in tho county of Tyrone; that of Conall Gulban 
w'as called Tir Conaill (Tyr Connell), corresponding nearly to the present 
county of Donegal. The posterity of Eogan wore the O'Neills and their 
numerous kindred septs; the posterity of Conall Gulban were the O’Donnells 
and their kindred septs. Loegaire, the son of Niall, was succeeded byAilill 
Molt, the son of Niall’s predecessor Dathi. After a reign of twenty years 
(463-483) he was slain in the battle of Ocha by Lugaid, son of Loegaire. 
This battle marks an epoch in Iri-sh history, for it made the posterity of Niall 
the dominant race in Ireland for five hundred years, during which the Hui 
Neill hold the kingship without a break. The power of the Hui Neill over 
Munster, or, indeed, over any_ part of Mug’s Half, which included Leinster, 
was, however, often only nominal. 

The first king of the southern. Hui Neill was Dermot, son of Fergus Mao 
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Cerbaill (638-558). He undoubtedly professed Christianity, but still clung 
to many pagan practices, such as a plurality of wives and the use of dmidical 
incantations in battle. He quarrelled with the church about the right of 
sanctuary, with disastrous results for the country. The king held an assembly 
of the kings and princes of Ireland at Tara in 654, at which Curnan, son of the 
king of Connaught, slew a nobleman. By ancient usage homicide and certain 
other offences committed at such assemblies were punishable with death with- 
out the privilege of compounding for the crime. Curnan, knowing his fate, 
fled for sanctuary to Columbaj but Dermot pursued him, and, disregardmg 
the opposition of the saint, seized Curnan and hanged him. 

The kinsmen of Columba, the northern Hui Neill, took up hi.s quarrel, and 
attacked and defeated the king in a battle in 555. It is probable that the part 
taken by Columba in this affair had much to do with his leaving Ireland for his 
great mission to the Piets two years after. So ardent, energetic, and impe- 
rious a spirit must have chafed at any impediment in the way of his work, 
and, as many of his establishments were under the Icing’s hand, he must have 
deckled to seek another field. After the death of Dermot, who was slain in 
558, Tara was deserted, and no assembly was again held there. Subsequent 
kings resided at their hereditary duns — the northern Hui Neill at Ailecli, near 
Derry, those of the southern branch in Westmeath. The desertion of Tara 
was one of the chief causes which disintegrated the Irish nation, in which the 
idea of a central government had taken finn root, and might under favourable 
circumstances have acquired sufficient force to evolve a higher political state 
out of the tribal system. 


The Reign of Aed 

The reign of Aed, son of Ainmire, of the race of Conall Gulban of the north- 
ern Hui Neill (572-599), marks another important epoch in Irish history. 
The bards (fiUd), who were part of the transformed^ druidic order, had in- 
creased in number to such an extent that they are said to have included one- 
third of the ireomen.^ An ollam fiU, the highest grade of the order, was enti- 
tled to a large retinue of pupils, with their horses and dogs, with free quarters 
wherever he went. There was thus quite an army of impudent swag- 
gering idlers roaming about the country and quartering themselves on the 
chiefs and nobles during the winter and spring, story-telling, and lampooning 
tho.se who dared to refuse, or even to hesitate, to comply with their demands. 
Aed determined to banish them from Ireland; and, as this could only be done 
with the consent and co-operation of all the kings and chiefs, he summoned a 
convention, such as formerly met at Tara, to assemble at Druimeeta, in the 
north of Ireland. 

Tivo other causes were also to be discussed at the assembly, one of which 
is of considerable historic interest, namely, Aed’s proposal to impose a tribute 
payable to the over-king upon the Dalriadic kingdom in Alba, which had 
hitherto paid no rent, though hound to assist the Irish king in his wars both by 
sea and land, and to pay him encs or blood fines. In other words, Aed pro- 
posed to make the Dalriadic colony an integral part of the Irish kingdom. 
St. Columba came thither from his island home attended by a large retinue of 
nmnks, many of whom were bishops, to plead the cause of the hards and of his 
kinsman Aedan of the Dalriads. 

His influence seems to have been decisive; the hards were not banished, 
but were reformed, and the Dalriadic colony was made independent. The 
decision about the bards was no doubt a reasonable compromise at the time. 
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The schools which the reforjued order were obliged to keep mainly contributed 
to make Ireland a refuge of learning hi the seventh and eighth centuries, and 
created a native literature, such as it was, several centuries before those of 
the other barbarian nations of Europe. But on the other hand, professional 
poets, whose duty it was to sound the praises of chiefs and elans in rhymes 
of the most complex and artificial metres and inflated language, could not pro- 
duce a really healthy vigorous literature. 

We are, however, now in a better position to judge of the injurious action 
of the bardic insti tution as a whole. Several causes — among others, geograph- 
ical position— helped to arrest the political and social growth of tho Irish 
people, and cry-stallise their culture in the tribal stage, but the most powerful 
of those causes was the existence of the organi.sed professions of the sm'de, 
who kept up elaborate systems of pedigrees, and of the filid or bards^ whose 
husiness it was to flatter the vanity of Ihoiv patrons and pander to thoir vices. 
These kept the clan spirit alive, shut out the influx of new opinions, and stopped 
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the growth of national political ideas. The ophomeral lustre of the Irish 
mediseval schools could never compensate for such losses. 

Joint kingship was one of tho most curious foatuies of tho Irish .system; 
it frequently occurred hi the course of the Hui Neill rule. Later in the seventh 
century (G81) the cow-tribute or horoim of Leinster was abolished at the in- 
stance of St. Moling by the over-king Finnachta; and at the end of it (G97) 
St. Adamnan, abbot of Hi (Iona) who had come to Ireland in connection with 
the still unsettled question of the time of keeping Easter, succcodod in oxoinpt- 
iiig women from military sciwice. The necessity for such a law, whicli has 
been called from its author the Cain Adamnainf shows how little affected 
the tribal system of Ireland was by Roman civilisation even at this period. 

In the reign of tho over-king Aed Alaiiid (733-742), an attempt seems to 
have been made for the first time to create a national church organisation. 
King Aed and his rival, the king of Munster, Cathal, entered into an agree- 
ment regulating the tribute due to the church according to the rules and 
customs of the see of Armagh. Some time elapsed, however, before the 
regulation was generally accepted over the whole of Ireland. In the year 
803 the over-king Aed Ordnigthe mustered an army composed of '* both laity 
and clergy,” but the latter complained of the hardship of being forced to take 
part- in warlike expeditions. King Aed agreed to abide by tho advice of a 
learned priest called Fothud of the Canons, who recoinmended the exemption 
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of the clergy from the obligation of fighting. This law was called the Cain 
Patraicc or Jaw of Patrick, probably from having been obtained by the comarba 
or successor of St. Patrick, that is, the archbishop of Armagh at the time. 
The exemption may have, ho^Yever, formed part of the regulations, called 
also Cain Patraicc, which formed the subject of the agreement between Aed 
Alaind and Cathal above referred to. 

THE INVASION OP THE NOBTHMEN 

The first incursion of the Northmen took place in 795 a.d., when they 
plundered and burned the church of Rechrann, now Lambey, art i.sland north 
of Dublin Bay. Wlicn this event occurred, the power of the over-king had 
become a shadow; the provincial kingdom had split up into more or less in- 
dependent principalities, almost constantly at war with each other. Even 
Mag Breg, which was only part of Meath, was able to rebel against the chief 
of the latter. The oscillation of the centre of power between Meath and 
Deny, according as the oyer-kmg was of the soutliern or northern Hui Neill, 
which followed the desertion of Tara, produced corresponding perturbations 
in the balance of parties among the minor kings. 

The army consisted of a number of clans, each commanded by its own 
chief, and acting as so many independent units without cohesion. The 
clansmen owed fealty only to their chiefs, who in turn owed a kind of con- 
ditional allegiance to the over-king, depending a good deal upon the ability 
of the latter to enforce it. A chief might through pique, or from other causes, 
withdraw his clan even on the eve of a battle, without such defection being 
deemed dishonom'able. What the clan was to the nation or the province, 
the fine or sept was to the clan itself. The chieftains or heads of septs had a 
voice, not only in the question of war or peace, for that was determined by 
the whole clan, but in all subsequent operations. However brave the in- 
dividual soldiers of such an army might be, the army itself was imreliable 
against a well-organised and disciplined enemy. Again, such clan armies 
were only levies gathered together for a few weeks at most, rinprovkled 
with military stores or the means of transport, and consequently generally un- 
prepared to attack fortifications of any kind, and liable to melt away as quickly 
as they were gathered together. Admirably adapted for a sudden attack, 
such an army was wholly unfit to carry on. a regular campaign or take advan- 
tage of a victory. These defects of the Irish military system were abundantly 
shown throughout the Dano-Irish wars, and also in i^glo-Norman time.s. 

The first invaders were Norwegians, who sought only plunder and cap- 
tives. They confined their attacks to the sea-coast, or places at easy dis- 
tances from it. After some time they erected rude earthen or stockaded 
forts, which served as magazines and places of retreat. Some served a tem- 
porary purpose, while others became in time trading stations, or ^rew into 
towns. During the first half of the ninth century the attacks were incessant 
upon almost every part of the coast, Tlie small bodies who came at first 
having met with considerable resistance, large fleets commanded by pow- 
erful vikings followed. Their well-armed crews — the principal men at least 
being mail-clad — wore able to iienetrate into the country, and even to put 
fleets of boats upon the lakes. 

An Irish work on the invasions of the Northmen gives an account of one 
of those vikings named Turges or Turgosius, of whose cruelties many stories 
are told. Giraldus Cambrensisf and the monk Jocelin® repeated these 
stories — the Irish book being, however, the original source from which the 
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stories came. But Cambrensis goes beyond his source, and makes Turgesius 
king of Ireland. Tlie Norse saga and chronicles make no mention of 'Purges, 
and much speculation has been indulged in as to the Norse equivalent of the 
name. It has been suggested that he was Tliorgils, son of Harold Fair Hair, 
but this is an anachronism. According to another view, lie was the shad- 
owy king Ragnar Lodbrok or Hairy Breeches, but this, besides being also an 
anachronism, is mere groundless guesswork. Dr, Todd has suggested that 
the Celtic form Turges represents the Norse Trygve, but is more likely Thorgeir. 

The actual story of 'Purges is a fable, which has grown up by the fusion of 
the stories of several vikings of the name, helped out by some invention. 
The Turges of history is .supposed to have eomc to Ireland in 815, and to have 
been made prisoner and drowned by Malachy, the finst king of the name in 
845. Garmundus, another king of Ireland spoken of by Cambrensis^ and 
Jocelin,’" is most probably the mythical Garman or Carman of prehistoric 
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times, a view which bears out a .sagacious remark of Worsaae," that the Irish 
accounts of the Northmen frequently bear the stamp of being derived from 
early poetical legends. 

Blit, even aamitting that the story of Turges is a fable, the viking inroads 
in the first half of the ninth century inflicted untold woes on the country, 
one of the greatest being the breaking up of the Irish schools, just when they 
were at their best. Those who escaped fled to other countries; among those 
wc may assume were Sedulius Scotus and John Scotus Erigena. But, what- 
ever may have been the cruelty of the vikings, the work of disorder and ruin 
was not all theirs. The condition of the country afforded full scope for the 
Jealousy, hatred, cupidity, and vanity which characterise the tribal stage of 
political society. 

Fedlimid, king of Munster and archbishop of Cashel, took the opportunity 
of the misfortunes of the country to revive the claims of the Munster dynasty 
to be kings of Ireland. To enforce this claim he ravaged and plundered a 
large part of the country, took hostages from Niall Gallic, the over-king (833- 
845), drove out the coraarba of St. Patrick, or arolibishop of Armagh, and for 
a whole year occupied his place as bishop. On his return he plundered the 
termon lands of Clonmacnoisc "up to the church door” — an exploit ho re- 
peated the following year. ^ There is no mention of his having helped to drive 
out the foreigners. It is indeed possible that much of the devastation at- 
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tributed to Turgea may have been the work of Pedlimid, yet he is praised by 
the bards and annalists. 

■When we consider the energy of the Norse, their superior equipment and 
experience in waij and the dissensions which continually raged among the 
native chiefs, it may seem strange that the Celtic population did not suc- 
cumb, and Ireland suffer the fate of the Western Isles. But a nation or- 
pnised upon the tribal system, and inhabiting a country of sufficient extent, 
is equally incapable of resistance and conquest. The invaders arriving upon 
any point of the coast meet with a feeble and ill-conducted resistance from 
the local chieftain; but the defeated tribe, though perhaps crippled and pil- 
laged, retires as unbroken in organisation as a regular army into its natm*al 
fastnesses. 

As the invaders advance, a similar resistance encounters them in each 
successive district. Their forces waste in continually renewed and inde- 
cisive battles. There is no capital, where the government of the natives is 
concentrated, which may be captured, and the natural resistance thereby 
paralysed. The natives of the country do not gather of one accord into a 
body, and stake their freedom on the issue of a single decisive engagement. 
As the invaders traverse the country, they are exhausted by fruitless com- 
bats and dispirited by a prolonged resistance, which could not have been 
reasonably expected, while their communications are ever cut off by enemies, 
who, although defeated, yet close upon their rear like water. The strength 
for resistance in a nation so organised arises from its political disorganisation. 
Like an animal of the lower order, it may be stabbed again and again, with- 
out a mortal wound being inflicted.^ 

TUB SCANDINAVIAN SETTLEMENTS 

About 862 the Dub-gaill or black foreigners, that is the Danes as distin- 
guished from the Find-gaill or fair foreigners or Norwegians, arrived. They 
quarrelled with each other at first, but ultimately made common cause. 
The Scandinavians at this time had effected permanent settlements, and 
trade had brought the natives and foreigners into friendly contact and in- 
termarriage. Much intermingling of blood had already taken place in con- 
sequence of the number of captive women who had been carried away by 
the invaders. A mixed race grew up, recruited by many Irish of pure blood, 
whom a love of adventure and a lawless spirit led away. This heterogeneous 
population were called Gallgoedel or foreign Irish, and like their northern 
kinsmen betook themselves to the sea and practised piracy, and so were 
known to tlic Northmen as Vikingr Scotar. 

The Christian element in this mixed society soon lapsed to a large extent, 
if not entirely, into paganism. The Scandinavian settlements were almost 
wholly confined to the seaport towns, and, except Dublin, included none of 
the surrounding territory. Owing to its position, and the character of the 
country about it, especially the coast land to the north of the Liffey, which 
formed a kind of border land between the territories of the kings of Meath and 
Leinster, a considerable tract passed into the possession of so powerful a city 
as Dublin.' We have evidence of this occupation in the topographical 
nomenclature of the district, while there are very few traces to be found 
elsewhere. 

' In Anglo-Norman times the Dano-Irish of Dublin and otJior cities aic alway.s called Oat- 
mcn (AusL'incnn) or East men ; hence the name Ostmanstown, now Oxmanslown, a part of 
the city of Dublin. 
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The social and political condition of Ireland, and the pastoral occupation 
of the inhabitants, were unfavourable to the development of foreign commerce, 
and the absence of coined money among them shows that it did not exist. 
The foreign articles of dress or ornament they required appear to have been 
brought to the great oenachs or fairs held periodically in various j^arts of 
the country. A flourishing commerce soon grew up m the Scandinavian 
towns— Dublin, Waterford, Limerick, etc,; mints were established there, 
and many foreign trader's — ^Flemings, Italians, and others — settled there. 
It was through these Scandinavian trading communities that Ireland came 
into contact with the rest of Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The 
settlers in the Scandinavian towns soon came to bo looked upon by the native 
Irish as so many septs of a clan added to the system of petty slates forming 
the Irish political system. They soon mixed themselves up in the domestic 
quarrels of neighbouring tribes, at first selling their protection, a method 
largely followed afterwards by the Anglo-Normans, but afterwards as vassals, 
sometimes a,s allies. The native Ii'ish in turn acted in similar capacities with 
the powerful Dano-Irish chiefs, Irish clans often forming part of the Scandi- 
navian armies in Britain. This intercourse led to frequent intermarriage 
between the chiefs and nobility of the two peoples. 

After the arrival of the Danes, about 851, there was a severe struggle 
between them and the Norwegians, but all ultimately acknowledged Olnf the 
"W^ite as king. The over-king of Ireland at this time was Malaehy, the fii’st 
of the name, a brave soldier who bad reduced the Soaiidinavian posseasions 
in Ireland previous to the coming of Olaf to a few strongholds on the soa; 
but owing to the ebavacter of the Irish armies, which has been dwelt upon 
above, he was unable to retain the forts he took (among them Dublin).* 

The establishments of the Danes might have had a favourable effect upon 
the condition of the island; they produced no such results. They rather 
aggravated the civil dissensions ana ultimately proved the obstacle to the 
consolidation of Ireland into a national monarchy. They were not sufficiently 
wealthy and powerful to command respect. Their civilisation was not con- 
spicuously superior to that of the natives, and the paganism still retained by 
the Danes deprived them of all moral influence among a people of loss political 
vigour, but professing a purer creed. Their utmost efforts could not do more 
than secure the district immediately about their homes; and they effected this 
by playing off the Irish chiefs againjst each other — joining with thorn suc- 
cessively in temporary alliances, and always uniting against that chief who.se 
power inspired them with most apprehension. Thus these cities formed 
constant centres of disturbance, and were even enlisted on the side of 
anarchy and disorder. For nearly two centuries such was the history of 
Ireland./ 

Toward the end of the ninth century there came a lull in the activities of 
the Danes, and for the space of forty years Ireland was free from outside 
attack, But the hostility among the native tribes was as rife as ever. In 
919 the over-king Niall Blackknee attempted to take Dublin, but was repulsed 
and slain. Sixty years of the utmost confusion followed. The most prominent 
figure of the period was Murtough MacNeill, known as Leather Cloaks, son 
of Niall Blackknee, wlmpi'oved the most formidable opponent tho Scandinav- 
ians had yet met. His son, Domnall, was tho first to use the surname O’Neill 
-—that is grandson of Niall. In 980 Malaehy II, who had already di.slinguishcd 
himself in the Dano-Irish wars as king of Meath, became ovor-lcing, He was 
the last of the Hui Neill who was undisputed king of Ireland. In the first 
year of his reign as over-king Malaehy defeated severely the Dano-Irish under 
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Olaf Cuaran, king of Dublin, at Tara. Olaf, broken-hearted over his defeat 
and the death of his son Rognvald, went on a pilgrimage to Iona, and died 
there in the following year.* 


THE DAL-CAIS DYNASTY 

Towards the end of the tenth century it at last seemed that the long- 
afflicted nation had found a saviour in the person of Brian Boruma, the only 
Irish king who has acquired a position in European history. At this time the 
Danes of Limerick, largely reinforced by 
fresh arrivals, attempted the conquest of 
Munster. The event ia thus described by 
an old Irish historian (Tl'^aj’s of the Gaels 
with the Galls'^): "There came after that 
an immensely great fleet, with Imar, the 
grandson of Imar, the chief king of the 
foreigners, and with his three sons. They 
landed and encamped near the harbour 
of Limerick. Munster was plundered and 
ravaged on all sides by them, and they 
levied pledges and hostages from all the 
men of Munster. They brought them, 
under indescribable oppression, to the 
foreigner and the Dane. Moreover, he 
ordained kings and chiefs, stewards and 
bailiffs in every territory, and after that 
in every chieftaincy, and he levied the 
royal rent. And such was the oppress- 
iveness of the tribute that tlicre was a 
king from among the foreigners oyer every 
territory, a chief over every chieftaincy, 
an abbot over every church, a steward 
over every village, and a soldier in every 
house. So that none of the men of Erin 
had power to give even the milk of his 
cow, nor so much ns the clutch of cg^s of 
ono hen in succour to the aged or a friend, 
but was forced to preserve them for the foreigner; and, though there were but 
ono milk-giving cow in the house, she durst not be milked, but kept for the for- 
eigner; and, however long absent he might be, his share durst not be lessened. 
Although there was in the house but ono cow, it must be killed for the meal 
of one night, if the means of supply could not be otherwise obtained; and the 
tribute of ail ounce of silver was paid for every head, and he who had not the 
means to pay himself went into slavery. No Irish chief was able to give 
them deVivcrance from the foreigner, because of the excellence of their armoviT, 
the greatness of their achievements, their strength and valour, and the excess 
of their thirst for tlio fruitful, grassy lands of Brin.”'^' 

Like the Hui Neill, the rival family of Ailill Olum of Munster had split 
into two brandies. The descendants of Ailill’s son Eogan were called the 
Eoganacht or Eugenians, and those of his son Cormac the Dal-Cais, Ailill 
is said to have ordained that the succession to the throne of Munster should 
be alternately in the races of Eogan and Cormac Cas, This rule was obsen^ed 
with tolemble regularity for some generations, like the corresponding alter- 
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nation between the northern and southern Hui Neill. The Eugenian clans, 
however, being the more powerful, succeeded hi excluding to a great extent 
the rival race from the throne. The Dal-Cais, who were seated in north 
Munster, had necessarily to bear the brunt of the attacks upon Munster, 
which impoverished and weakened thorn. A few of them succeeded, how- 
ever, in asserting their claims to the throne, among whom were Kennedy (in 
954) and his sons, Mathgamain, or Mahon (slain 976), and Brian, surnamed 
Boruma, who reigned over Munster from 976 to 1002, when he became over- 
king. Properly speaking, the Dal-Cais derived their name not directly from 
Cormac Cas but from Cas MacTail, king of Thomond, one of his descendants. 
The grandson of this Cas, Carthaim Find, was the first Christian chieftam of 
the race. The family was seated near Bel na Eoninia, or the Pass of the 
Cow-tribute, and Ath na Boi’uraa, or Ford of the Tribute, which suggests 
that the Dal-Cais were in the habit of "lifting” preys of cattle. It was most 
probably from this place that Brian was called Boruma, and not, as is usually 
assumed, from having reimposed the ancient cow-tribute upon Leinster.* 

MATHGAMAIN AND BRIAN 

The two brothers, Mathgamain and Brian, refusing to submit to the for- 
eigner, carried off their people and their chattels over the Shannon westwards, 
and for some time carried on a meroiless guerilla warfare. At length, both 
parties being thoroughly tired of each other, a peace was made between 
Mathgamain and the chieftains of the foreigners. But the younger and more 
determined brother, refusing to make peace, betook himself to the forests 
of north Munster. In the prolonged contest which ensued he and his followers 
suffered severely, and the foreigners cut off his people, so that he had no more 
than, fifteen. Comijassionatlng his brother’s misfortunes, Mathgamain opened 
communications with him. In a conference between them, Brian fiercely 
told his more yielding brother that he should not speak of submission, “be- 
cause it was hereditary for him to die, and hereditary for all the Dal-Oais, for 
their fathers and grandfathers had died, and death was certain; but it was 
not hereditary to submit, for their fathers had not submitted to any one on 
earth. It was no honour to their courage to abandon, without battle or con- 
flict, to dark foreigners and dark, grim gentiles the inheritance their fathers 
and grandfathers had defended in battles against the chiefs of the Gaeclhil.” 
Thereupon the tribe of the Dal-Cais were assembled before Mathgamain, and 
he appealed to them whether they would have peace or war. Witli one voice, 
young and old, they answered that they preferred death in defending the free- 
dom of their patrimony to submission to the tyranny of the pirates; "and 
this was the voice of hundreds as the voice of one.” It was arranged that 
they .should rally for battle on their original tribe land, “for it was better 
and more righteous to do battle for their inheritance than for laud usurped 
by conquest and the sword." 

In 968 A.D. a decisive battle was fought between the Danes of Limerick 
and the Dal-Cais at Sulcoit, near the town of Tipperary. The Danes were 
utterly routed, and the city of Limerick captured. “They followed them also 
into the fort, and slaughtered them iu the streets and houses, and the fort was 
sacked by them after that. They carried off their jewels and their best prop- 
erty, their saddles, their gold, their silver, their beautiful woven cloth of 
various colours, their satiiis and silken cloth; they carried away their girls, 
their silk-clad women, their boys. The fort in the good town they reduced 
to a cloud of smoke. The whole of the captives wei’c collected on the hills of 
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Saingel. Every one that was fit for war was killed, and every one that was 
fit for a slave was enslaved.” 

Mathgamain now established himself upon the throne of Munster, He 
had broken the power of the Danes in Limerick, and took hostages from the 
rival chieftains of his own race, and reigned without dispute for about six 
jmars. He was subsequently treacherously slain by a conspiracy of the tribal 
chiefs. 


BRIAN, THE KING OF ALL IRELAND 

Brian succeeded to his brother, and reduced Munster to complete obedience, 
He took hostages not only from the chiefs of that district, but also of the 
churches, lest they shotild receive rebels or thieves to sanctuary. Thus early 
in his career Brian exhibited his determination to maintain order and admin- 
ister justice. 

Ossory was next subdued, and at Magh Ailbhe he received the homage of 
the kings of Leinster. This was 984 a.d., and subsequently Brian assumed 
to act as the supreme king of Ireland. In 1000 a.d. the Leihster men revolted, 
and made an alliance with the Dublin, Danes, who were naturally anxious to 
prevent the establishment of a vigorous national monarchy. On the advance 
of Brian the Leinster men sent their cattle and families into the tei*ritory of 
the Dublin Danes, and the allied forces advanced to meet the king. The cele- 
brated battle, which finally established Brian upon the throne of Ireland, 
took place at Glen Mama, near Dimlavin, in the county Wicklow, The 
Danish forces were entirely defeated. The remnants of the beaten army fled 
to Hollywood, thonce to the Horse-pass ford on the Liffey, above Poul-a- 
pliouca, where thejr were again routed. Maelmorda, king of Leinster, was 
captured concealed In a yew tree near Hollywood, from which he was dragged 
by Murcadli, the son of Brian. 

Dublin is stated to have been captured and plundered, though perhaps 
we may doubt this statement of the Irish annalists. The foreigners were, 
however, for the tune reduced to subjection, " Ill-luck was it for the foreigners 
when Brian was bom, for it was by him they were destroyed and enslaved. 
There was not a winnowing sheet from Howth to Kerry that had not a for- 
eigner in bondage, nor was there a mill without a foreign woman. No son of 
a soldier or oflieor of the Gaedhil deigned to put his hand to a flail or any other 
labour, nor did a woman deign to put her hands to the grinding mill or to 
wash her clothes, but had a foreign man or woman to work for them.” 

Brian was now undisputed master of Ireland, king, not by hereditary right 
or popular elcctiou, but a king in a higher sense as possessing supreme power, 
which he yielded for the maintenance of justice and law. He may be called 
a usurper, but he was (like Cromwell) a usurper far superior to a mere king. 
Malaehy II of Moath, the titular Icing of the sacred race, submitted without 
a struggle, and assumed a position subordinate to the real ruler. 

Eor several years Ireland was firmly governed by this self-appointed 
sovereign, and there was no question as to the excellence of his government. 
" By him were erected in Erin noble churches and their sanctuaries. He sent 
profo,ssors and masters to teach wisdom and knowledge, and to buy books 
beyond the sea and the great ocean, because the writings and books every 
church and sanctuary had been destroyed by the plundeim; and Brian him- 
self gave the price oi learning and the price of books to every one separately 
who went on this soiwiee. Many churches were built and repaired by him, 
bridges and roads were made, the fortresses of Munster were strengthened, 
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He continued in this way prosperous, peaceful, hospitable, just-judging, 
venerated, with law and rule among the clergy, with honour and renown 
among the laity; powerful, secure for fifteen years m the chief sovereignty 
of Erin/’ 

A truly national goveriinient of this description found its bitterest ene- 
mies among the provincial chiefs, who longed to restore anarchy, and were 
willing to league with the foreigner for that purpose. It required years of 
stern restraint to crush local tyrants into obedient nobles; and Brian was not 
granted a sufficient space of days, nor found a successor capable of fulfilling 
his self-imposed task. The final outburst— which ended in the death of 

Brian at the hour of victory, and threw 
Ireland back into hopeless confusion — arose, 
as might have been expected, from the 
wounded vanity of a provincial chief. 
Maelmorcla, the defeated, of Glen Mama, 
was conducting to Brian’s palace of Cenn- 
coradh three masts of pine. A dispute arose 
in ascending a boggy mountain, whereupon 
the chief himself put his hand to one of 
the masts. He had on him at the time a 
silken tunic which Brian had given him, and 
with the exertion one of the buttons of the 
tunic broke. Wlien he arrived at Cenn- 
coradh ho sent the tunic to his sister, 
Gormflaith, a former wife or mistress of 
Brian, to have it repaired. Gormflaith cast 
the tunic into the fire, and rejiroaclied her 
brother, saying she deemed it foul scorn 
that vassalage should be suffered by him, 
whose fathers liad_ never endured it, and 
that his degradation would be entailed 
upon his children. Full of angry thoughts 
and discontent, Maolmorda stood by the 
next day at a game of chess played between 
Mui'cadh, who had dragged him from tho 
yew tree at Glen Mama, and Conaing, a 
nephew of Brian, Maelmovda having advised a move by which Mureadh 
lost the game, the latter cried, “ ’Twas thou that gavest advice to the 
foreigners when they were defeated!” Angry taunts were at once ex- 
changed. “I will give tlieni advice again, and they shall not be defeated.” 
“Htive a yew tree ready.” Then Maolmorda turned and without leave- 
taking fled from the king’s presence. Brian sent after liim a messenger of 
jpeacc; but the angry prince turned and struck him to the earth at the 
head of the bridge of Killaloe. "Some were anxious to pursue him then, and 
not to allow him to escape until he had made submission; but Brian, said it 
should be at the threshold of liis house he would domanu justice from him, 
and that he would not prove treacherous to him in his own house.” 

Leinster at once rose to arms, and the most zealous allies of tho insurgents 
were the Danes of Dublin, ever anxious to promote disorder. Sigtryggr was 
then the Danish king of Dublin; his mother was Gormflaith. "She was the 
fairest of all women, and best gifted in everything that was not in her own 
power; but it was the talk of men that she did all things evil over which she 
had any power.” Gormflaith was the divorced wife, or tho discarded mistress, 
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of Brian; and “so grim was she against King Brian after their parting that 
she would fain have him dead,” King Sigtryggr was himself married to a 
daughter of Brian, 


THE LBAGTIB AGAINST BRIAN 

The Dublin Danes, remembering the battle of Glen Mama, distiusted their 
own strength, and desired to enlist in their cause the Northmen of the western 
isles. The times were singularly propitious for such a project. The increasing 
power of the Norwegian king and the extension of Onvistiaaity had crippled 
the power of the western jarls. They feared and hated the extension of the 
sovereign power; they loathed Christianity as a religion forced upon them 
by brute violence. The doctrines of the Gospel had been preached among 
the Norse as they never were else. Their watchword was, " baptism or death, 
and tho.se who umvillingly 
had submitted to that rule 
were eager to relapse, on 
the first safe opportunity, 
into their former faith. 

The western jarls must 
have readily accepted an 
alliance which promised to 
them fresh conquests, and 
an opportunity of estab- 
lishing themselves in se- 
curity after the old ways. 

Chief of the Orkney jarls 
was Sigurd, a Christian by 
name, but who had only 
yielded to the preaching 
of King Olaf, Tiyggvi's 
son, when that zealous 
missionary had him entirely 
in his power, and had 
threatened to hew off his 
son's head before his eyes 
over the gunwale. To the court of Sigurd came King Sigtryggr seeking 
aid.J" 

Sigurd hesitated when he learned that the great Brian was to be the object 
of their attack, but at last promised to make common cause with the Danish 
king of Dublin, on condition that should victory be theirs, he should be a king 
in Ireland and receive in marriage the hand or Sigtryggr’s oflen-man’ied but 
still beautiful mother, Gorinflaith. Next Sigtryggr sought the aid of the 
brother vikings Ospak and Brodir, but Ospak chose to ally himself with 
Brian whom he admired. Brodir, who according to the Norse saga, 

Nidi, was an apostate deacon, and is supposed to nave been the Danish viking 
Gutring, joined the league against Brian.® 

At the appointed wine Earl Sigurd arrived in Dublin, proclaiming his 
heathendom by carrying in front of his army the famous raven banner, wi'ought 
by magic spells, which bore victory to the ho.st before which it fluttered, but 
death to the man who bore it. Hitlier, too, came Brodir, the apostate deacon, 
and Maelmorcla, with the men of Leinster, and the Hy-Kinshela of the county 
of 'We:^ord. 
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Meanwhile Brian approached Dublin with the troops of Munster, Con- 
naught, and Meath; having burned Kilmainham, he despatched his son, 
Donough, to plunder Leinster, and himself encamped on the Green of Dublin. 
“Brodir tried, by sorcery, how the fight would go; but the answer ran thus, 
that if the fight were on Good Briday, King Brian would fall but win the clay; 
but if they fought before, they would all fall who were against him." 

THE BATTLE OP CLONTARF 

On the eve of the battle various portents appeared, which .show how fully 
alive both parties were to the great issue between them. Odin appeared in 
the pagan ai'my. During the night Brian was warned by the guardian spirit 
of ms race. At length, on the morning of Good Friday, the allied army issued 
out from Dublin. 

The Danes and Leinster men. marching out from Dublin, instead of advanc- 
ing northward, and securing their retreat to Dublin, turned due cast towards 
Clontarf, losing all connection with the city, and trusting for retreat to their 
galleys, which were brought up to the shore. 

The Irish army must have been drawn up facing the south or southwest. 
In its array, also, Irish and Danes were mingled. The viking Ospak was 
opposed to Kmg Sigtryggr of Dublin, and the Irish of Leinster were opposed 
to the Munster Irish of Brian. For the Irish, their existence as a nation was 
staked upon victory and the life of Brian. By the Northmen the combat was 
regarded as the l£^t struggle of heathendom. 

The annalists inform us— and their statement was confirmed by incidental 
evidence — ^that the straggle was protracted from sunrise to sunset, when, at 
length, the allied Danes and Leinster men gave way. Dark forebodings that 
they were fighting on a losing side seem to have filled the breasts of the brav- 
est Norse. Two succesfsivc bearers of the raven banner were slain. "The 
Earl Sigurd called on Thorstein, the son of Hall of the Side, to bear the 
banner, and Thorstein was just about to lift the banner, but then Asmund 
the Wliite said : 

" ' Don’t bear the banner ! for all they who bear it get their death ‘ Hrafii 
the Red!’ called out Earl Sigurd, 'bear thou the banner,’ ‘Bear thine own 
devil thyself,’ answered Hraiia. Then the earl said, ’Tis fittest that the beg- 
gar should bear the bag,’ and with that ho took the banner from the staff, 
and put it under his cloak.” 

Sigurd accepted his fate as the last hero of a beaten creed. The routed 
army was driven back not upon Dublin but upon the sea. A fierce struggle 
took place at the ford of the Tolka, the only means left of reaching Dublin, 
which the remnants of the Danes, flying towards the city, hold against their 
pursuers. 

The Irish legends tell ns that all clay long Sigtryggr viewed the battle 
from the battlements upon, which, in the next century, the last Danish king 
was beheaded in view of the Scandinavian fleet. By him sat his wife, the 
daughter of Brian. As they saw on the northern shore of the bay the fury 
of the first assault of Sigurcl’s Orkney men, " Well do the foreigners reap the 
field,” said the king to his wife; "many a sheaf do they cast from them.’’ 
“The result will bo scon,” said she, “at the end of the clay.” As the flight 
of the Danes to their ships was seen by Sigtryggr and his wife, “It seems 
to me,” said Brian’s daughter, “that the foreigners have gaineci their patri- 
mony." _ "What meanest thou, woman?” said the king. “Are they not 
rushing into the sea,” said she, “which ia their natural inheritance? I won- 
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dev are they in heat, like cattle? If so, they tarry not to be milked.” In his 
rage the king struck her in the face. 

Meanwhile what had been the fate of Brian? Too old to join personally 
in the combat, he remained in the rear of the host. A cushion was spread 
under him, and he opened his psalter, and as a Christian king ho prayed for 
victory. As the day ^l/ore on, he asked for tidings — ^what was the condition 
of Murcadh’s standard? He was told it was standing, and many banners 
of the Dnl-Cais around it. Again he asked the same question, and was told 
that the banner of his tribe was flying at the west of the array. Towards 
evening he again repeated the question; he was told that of the armies on 
either side the greater part ^Yas slain, the foreigners were defeated, but Mur- 
eaclh's standard liad fallen. 

On the death of his eldest and best-beloved son tho old man lo.st all heart. 
He would not mount his horse and retire to the camp, and declared that in 
a vision the spirit of his house had foretold to him, he should be slain. While 
lie lingered, a party of Danes approached them; it was the viking Brodir, 
who, msdaining flight, had fought his way through the opposing enemy, and 
with two attendants alone sought the woods, “There are people coming 
towards us hero," said his attendant to Brian. “ Woe is me! What manner 
of people are they? ” said Brian. “ Blue, stark-naked people," said tho at- 
tendant. “Alas!" said Brian, “they arc foreigners of the army; it is not to do 
good to us they come." As Brodir, in his haste, passed by without observing 
the king, one of his attendants plucked Imn back, crying, “The king! The 
king! This is the king.” “No," cried Brodir, “a priest! n priest!" “No," 
said the soldier, “it is the great king Brian.” Brodir turned back and the 
last heathen viking and the only kins of Ireland fell by each other's hands. 

Both parties might now count tlieir losses. Tho bravest and best of the 
champions on either side had fallen. The Irish army, mangled and weakened, 
held the field of battle. The remnant of the Danes and Leinster men still 
occupied Dublin, and the Danish fleet of Sigurd still rode at anchor in the 
bay. Both parties wore practically defeated — both parties lost the great stake 
for which they had played. Ireland was not to be handed ovei' to heathen 
invaders, nor was it longer to enjoy the blessmg of a just and powerful gov- 
ernment. This day of bloodshed and slaughter, of disaster and double failure, 
was long remembered in tho annals of the North. For the last time by mor- 
tal eyes the weird sisters were seen to weave their fatal woof which they tore 
asunder, as if to typify that ruin and destruction fell that day on all alike. 
In tlieir magic song they predicted tliat a new nation was to conquer and 
rule Erin,'^ 

After the battle Domichad, Brian’s son and heir, asserted his supremacy 
over the Irish, but the men of Munster insisted that the Dal-Cais had the right 
of alternate sovereignty at Cashel only, and demanded Donnehad’s abdica- 
tion. The son of Brian reiterated his_ claims, and the Munster men rose in 
anns. Thus within three days after Brian’s death the Irish peojile, who under 
Ins strong hand had seemed in a fair way to become a united nation, had again 
fallen into the position of warring tribes.® 

lEBLAND FROM THE BATTLE OF CLONTARF TO THE ANGLO-HOEMAN INVASION 

In the following year, 1015, Malaehy, who was again recognised as king of 
Ireland, with the aid this time of the northern Hui Neill, burned Dublin and 
harried the Leinster clan the Hui Cennselaig. But the effects of Brian’s 
revolution were permanent; the prescriptive rights of the Hui Neill were dis- 
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puted, and after Clontarf, until the coming of the Noimana, tho history of Ire- 
land consisted of a struggle for ascendency between the O’Briens of Munster, 
the O’Neills of XJlsfcer, and the O’Connors of Connaught.^ The power of the 
western Scandimviairs was broken at Clontarf; no new invasion took place, 
chiefly no doubt because of their conversion to Christianity. They continued 
to hold their strongholds on the coasts, and occasional conflicts took place 
between them and their neighbours. Gradually, however, they assumed the 
position of native tribes; but, owing to the distinction of language, they did 
not readily fuse with the Goedel, though intermarriages were frequent. They 
fused much more readily with the Normans and English, not so much from 
any affinity of language, as from their ciyic life and commercial spirit being 
alike. The next generation saw Christianity the recognised faith of the 
Dano-Irish, who founded bishopries, at first in connection with the church in 
Norway, but wholly unconnected with tho Irish clan-bis]^ops until a short 
time before the Anglo-N orman invasion. 

The death of Malachy II, the last over-king acknowledged by the whole 
country, afforded an. opportunity for an able and ambitious man to subdue 
Ireland, establish a strong central government, break up the tribal system, 
and assist the gradual fusion of factions into a homogeneous nation. Such 
a man did not, however, arise; those who afterwards claimed to be over- 
king lacked the qualities of founders of strong dynasties, and, though some- 
times acknowledged by the greater part of the country, were never accepted 
as the legitimate rulers of tho whole of Ireland. Even the Scandinavian 
towns of Ireland ceased to co-operalo as one people. Thoir native chiefs 
were sometimes expelled and replaced by Irish ones, and tho fusion of the 
two races went rapidly on.^ 

Donnehad, the son of Brian Boruina, was never able to estaldish his claim 
to over-lordship, and after bis overthrow by his nephew 'Turlough O'Brien and 
Derinot, king of Leinster, went on a pilgrimage to Romo where ho died. 
Tuvlougli and his sou Murtougli after him became king of Munster, The 
reign of the latter was marked by bitter warfare lasting over a quarter of a 
century with Domnall O’Loughlin, king of lOstei'. “ 

After the death of Murtough (1110) the power of the O’Briens was for a 
time broken by Turlough (Tordclbach) 0 ’Connor, king of Connaught, and a 
pretender to the over-kingship— a man whom no tie or obligation bound. 
Conohobar (Connor) O’Brien, grandson of Murtough, succeeded however in 
defeating O’Connor; and his brother Turlough, who succeeded him, carried on 
the war until the whole country was reduced to that state so graphically 
described by the Four Masters^‘ as “a trembling sod." In tho midst of this 
almost continuouawav and devastation morals became relaxed, and the practice 
of religion almost ceased. The church property had passed into tho hands of 
the lay successors, and no provision was made for the service of the churches, 
most of which were in ruins. 

A true reformer, however, appeared in St. Malachy, who was appointed 
legate by Innocent II, Through his exertions a great synod was held at Kells 
under Cardinal Paparo (Malachy having died at Clairvaux in 1148) in 1152, at 
which true diocesan jurisdiction was_ established, Dublin being brought into 
connection with the Irish church, and raised to the rank of an archiopiscopal 
city; another archbishopric was founded at Tuam, to tho great discontent of 
the northern and southern parties representing ‘'Cond’s Half" and “Mug’s 
Half" in the church — the cardinal, as papal legate, having brought the palliums 
for the four archbishops. Tithes were also ordained to be levied for the sup- 
port of the clergy, and many reforms decreed. Many churches and monas- 
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teries were built, and great advance took place in arcliileeture and artistic 
metal work, which were not mere imitations of foreign art, but the true out- 
come of the earlier period of Celtic art. 

Between 1148 and 1150 Murtough O’Loughlin was aclcuowledged as over- 
king in three out of the four provinces. Turlough O’Brien, however, renewed 
the struggle between the north and south, but after he had received the hom- 
age of the Uano-Irish of Dublin a truce was arranged between the rivals. In 
1161 the Mimster king was depo.sed by his brother Tndg, who was supported 
by Turlough O’Connor, _ king of Connaught, with the assistance of Dermot 
MacMurrough (Diarmait MacMurchada). O’Loughlin took up the cause 
of his former rival, but was defeated by O’Connor. The latter died iji 1156 
after a long reign, and O'Loughlin remained undisputed over-king. Ruaclri 
(Roderick) O’Connor succeeded his father 'Turlough, and signalised the be- 
ginning of his reign by blinding one brother and imprisoning two others. 
Murtough O’Loughlin, having blinded the chief of Dal-Araide— a savage 
mode of mutilation very much in fashion at the time— a league was formed 
against him, and he was defeated and slain, whereupon Roderick claimed to 
be over-king, and, there being no serious opposition, he was inaugurated with 
great pomp at Dublin, which already began to have considerable weight in 
Irish affairs, and had now for the first time assiuncd somewhat of the charac- 
ter of a metropolis. 

Dermot MacMurrough was both by descent and position much mixed up 
with foreigners, and generally in a state of latent if not open hostility with 
the over-kings of the Hui Neill and Dal-Cais dynasties. He was a tyrant, and 
a man of bad character. In 3 152 TIgernan O’Rourke, prince of Brofni, had 
been dispossessed of his territory by Turlough O’Connor, aided by Dermot, 
and the latter is accused of also carrying off Derbforgaill (Dorvorgllla), 
O’Rourke’s wifo. It is probable, however, that the latter event has been 
entirely misrepresented, and that the lady had merely thiwvn herself, in 
accordance with Irish law, upon the protection of the Leinster king. How- 
ever this may have been, the accession of Roderick to the chief kingship 
warned Dermot of liis clanger; and accordingly, on learning that O'Rourke 
was leading an army against him with the support of the over-king, he burned 
his castle of Ferns, and wont to Henry II to ask his assistance. The results 
which followed will be told presently, but here we may point out that 
many Irish ijrinces before Dei’mot had sought the aid of foreigners, and that 
at lliat time, and especially in a tribal society, this was not regarded in the 
same light as in modern times. 

roniTicAL Ann sociau state op iheland in the bault midulb ages 

To complete our account of pre-Norman Ireland, we shall give here a 
brief account of the social life of the Irish at the end of the eighth and begin- 
ning of the ninth century, which indeed substantially represents the state of 
things during the whole period from the seventh to the twelfth century. 

In the Middle Ages there were considerable forests in Ireland encompassing 
broad expanses of upland pasture.^ and- marshy meadows, unbroken up to the 
seventh century by ditch or dyke. There were no cities or large towns at the 
moutiis of the rivers; no stone bridges spanned the latter; stepping stones 
or hurdle bridges at the fords or shallows offered the only mode of crossing 
the broadest rivers and connecting the unpaved roads or bridle paths which 
crossed the country over hill and dale. The forests abounded in game — the 
red deer and wild boar were common; and wolves ravaged the flocks, for the 
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most part unprotected by fences even in comparatively later tirnes. Scattered 
over the country were numerous small hamlets, composed mainly of wicker 
cabins. Here and there were some large hamlets or villages that had grown 
up about groups of houses sm-rounded by an earthen mound or rampart. 
Sometimes the rampart was double, with a deep ditch between. The simple 
rampart and ditch enclosed a cattle-yard and the groups of houses of the 
owners, for every room was a separate house. 

The enclosed houses belonged to the freemen called airig (sing., aire). 
The sizes of the houses and of the enclosing mound and ditch marked the 
rank (that is, the wealth) of the aire. If his wealth consisted of chattels only, 
he was a bo-aire, or cow-aire. When ho possessed ancestral land, which was 
no doubt one of the consequences of the Scotic conquest, ho was a flaith or 
lord, and was entitled to let his lands for grazing, to have a hamlet in which 
lived labourers, and to keep slaves. The larger fort with two or more ditches 
and ramparts was a dun, where the ehieftain. or ri lived, and kept his hostages 
if he had subreguli. The houses of all classes were of wood, chiefly wattles 
and wicker-work enclosing clay, and cylindrical in. shape, with conical roofs 
thatched with rushes. iTie oratories were of the same form and material, 
but the larger churches and kingly bairqueting halls were made of sawn 
boards. When St. Malachy, who lived in the first half of the twelfth century, 
thought of building a stone oratory at Bangor, it was deemed a novelty by 
the people. Long before this, however, stone churches had been built in other 
parts of Ireland, and many round towers. 

Here and there in the neighbourhood of the hamlets were patches of corn 
grown upon allotments that were annually exchangeable among the inhab- 
itants. Ai'ound the dwine and ralha the cultivation was better, for the corn 
land was the fixed property of the lord, and began to bo enclosed by fences 
in the seventh and succeeding centuries. Oats was the chief corn crop, but 
wheat and barley were also grown— chiefly, however, by the higher classes. 
The onion and the parsnip also were cultivated, and mark the first stage in 
kitchen gardening, which, as well as bee-keeping, was introduced by the 
church. Flax and the dye-plants were the chief industrial plants. Portions 
of the pastxire lands were reserved as nicadows. Tillage was rude, the spade 
and fork being of wood, although sometimes shod with iron. There arc native 
names for the different parts of the plough, so wo may assume that some 
form of that implement worked by oxen yoked together by a simple straight 
yoke was in use in the very early tirnes. Wheeled carts were also known; the 
wheels wore often probably only solid disks, though wheels formed of a hub, 
spokes, and felloes were used for chariots. The tilled land was manured. 
Drove.'! of swine under the charge of swineherds wandered through the forests; 
some belonged to the chiefs, others to flaiha, or lords, and others again to 
village communities,^ The house-fed pig was also an important object of 
domestic economy; its flesh — fresh, pickled, or in bacon — ^was much prized. 
Indeed, fresh pork was one of the inducements held out to visitors to Tir 
Taimgire or Elysium. 

Homed cattle constituted the chief wealth of the country, and were the 
standard for estimating the worth of anything; for the Irish had no coined 
money, and carried on all commerce by barter. The unit of value was called 
a set (pi. seuli), which appears to moan literally a jewel or precious object of 
any kind. There were several kinds of seuti, differing somewhat in value. 
The king .set was a full-grown cow after her third calf; the normal set was 
an average milch cow. Gold, siIvct, bronze, tin, clothes, and all other kinds 
of property were estimated in seuti, referred to the milch cow as the standard. 
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Three seuti, that is, three cows, were equal to a cunial, a word signifying a 
female slave, which reveals an important feature of Irish society to which 
we shall revert. Sheep formed an important element of wealth in some parts 
of the country, and goats were niunerous. The old laws draw a distinction 
between the working horse and the riding horse; both kinds appear to have 
been numerous and of good breed. Bee cultivation was carefully attended to, 
the honey being used both for a kind of confectionery and for making metheglin 
or mead. So important a place did bee culture hold in the rural economy of 
the ancient Irish that the laws regarding bees still extant would fill a goodly 
volume. 

The ancient Irish were a pastoral people, and therefore had certain nomadic 
habits. When they had sown their corn, they drove their herds and flocks 
to the mountains, where such existed, and spent the summer there, returning 
in autumn to reap their corn and take up their abode in their sheltered 
winter residences. Where the tribe had land on the sea-coast they also appear 
to have migrated thither in summer. The chase in the summer occupied the 
freemen, not only as a source of enjoyment, but also as a matter of necessity, 
for wolves were very numerous. For this purpose they bred dogs of great 
swiftness, strength, and sagacity, which seem to have been much admired by 
the Romans. 


Households of ike Chiefs and Kings 

We have said that the residences within enclosing ramparts did not consist 
of one house with several apartments, but every room was a separate house. 
Thus, to take the residence of an au'e, he had the living house, in which he 
slept os well as took his meals, the women’s house, in which spinning and 
other domestic work was carried on, the kitchen, the barn, the calf-house, 
the pig-sty, and the sheep-house. In the residence of chiefs and flatha a 
sun-chamber or grianan was also provided for the mistress of the house, 
which in the large duino appears to have been put on the rampart, so as to 
escape the shadow of the latter. The round houses were made by forming 
two basket-like cylinders, one within the other, and separated by an annular 
space of about a foot, by inserting upright posts in the ground and inter- 
weaving hazel wattles between, the annular space being filled with clay. 
Upon this cylinder was placed a conical cap, thatched with reeds or straw. 

The early Irish houses had no chimney; the fire was made in the centre 
of the house, and the smoke made its exit through the door or through a hole 
in the roof, as in the corresponding Gaulish and German houses, Near the 
fire, fixed in a kind of candlestick, was a candle of tallow or raw beeswax, 
which gave a lurid, smoky flame; this marked a notable advance upon the 
use of a piece of bog-deal. Around the wall in the houses of the wealthy and 
higher classes were arranged the bedsteads, or rather compartments, with 
testers and fronts, which were sometimes of carved yew. The beds were made 
of skin stuffed with feathers. Wooden platters, drinking horns, and vessels 
of yew and bronze were displayed on dressers. Of pottery there was none. 
Large chests and cupboards for holding clothes, meal, and other things were 
placed in convenient places. In the halls of the kings, of whom there were 
several grades, the position of each person’s bed and seat, and the joint of 
meat which he was entitled to receive from the distributor were regulated 
according to a rigid rule of precedence. The arras and horse trappings of the 
master of the house were also displayed on the walls; and in the kings house 
each person who had a seat in it had his shield suspended over him. 
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Every king had hostages for the fealty of his vassals, who sat unarmed in 
the hall, and those who had become forfeited by a breach of treaty or alle- 
giance were placed along the wall in fetters. The position of a hostage in 
ancient times was at best unpleasant, but when those who gave him in. hostage- 
ship broke their engagements his lot was truly a hard one; ho was fettered 
and liis life was forfeited. There were places in the king’s hall for the judge, 
the fili or poet, the harper, the varioxis craftsmen, the juggler, and fool. The 
king had his bodyguard of four men always around him; these were freed 
men whom the king had delivered from slavery inhoritccl fpm birth, or to 
which they had been condemned for crime or debt, for an insolvent debtor 
became in Ireland, as in Home and, indeed, in most ancient societies, the 
property of his creditor. In an age of perpetual warfare and violence, the 
gratitude of a slave was esteemed a greater safeguard than oven the ties of 
blood— a fact which suggests somo curious reflections concerning the origin 
of offices at the courts of kings. 

Thero xvere also numerous attendants about a king’s house and a lord’s 
house; these were a very miscellaneous body; among them were many Saxon 
slaves ami the descendants of former slaves, for after the cessation of the 
Irish incursions a regular slave trade grow up, which was only abolished by 
the action of the church not long before the Norman invasion. Thoso attend- 
ants slept on the ground, in the kitchen, or in cabins outside the fort. It was 
only the higher classes who wore provided with beds, and in early times 
not even those. The living room or hall xve have been describing also served 
in part as a kitcheir, for joints were roasted at the fire in winter, the soup 
boiler was suspended over it, the brewing vat was in it. Tire house we have 
called the kitchen was rather a room for grinding meal in hand-mills, a work 
done by females (who were slaves in the houses of lords and kings), tho mak- 
ing of bread, cheese, etc. 


Posientge and Maniage 

The children of the upper classes in Ireland were not roared at home, but 
were sent to some one else to be fostered. The children of tho greater kings 
were generally fostered by minor kings, and even by kings of their own rank. 
Tiro ollam fili, or chief poet, ranked in some respects with a tribe king, scut 
his sons to be fostered by the king of his own territory. Tho fosterage might 
be done for friendship or for some special advantage, but it \va& generally a 
matter of profit, and there arc numerous laws extant fixing the cost, and 
I’egulating the food and dress of the foster child according to his rank. It 
was cii.stomaiy to educate together a number of youths of very different 
ranks, and tho laws laid down regulations for the clothing, food, and other 
expenses of each grade In like manner a number of maidens were fostered 
together, those of inferior rank serving as companions for the daughter of a 
king. The cost of the fosterage of boys seems to have been borne by the 
naolher’s property, that of tho daughters by the father’s. The ties created 
by fosterage wero nearly as close and as binding on the children as those of 
blood. Fosterage was apparently tho consequence of the marriago customs. 

It has been stated above that pagan marriage cvrstoms survived tho intro- 
duction of Christianity. Of this there is ample evidence. As among all tribal 
communities, tlie wealth of the contracting parties constituted the primary 
element of a legitimate man'iage. Tlie bride and bridegroom should be pro- 
vided with a joint fortune proportionate to their rank. When the bride and 
bridegroom xvere of equal rank, and the sept of each contributed an equal 
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share to the marriage portion, the marriage was legal in the full sense, and 
the wife was a wife of equal rank. If the bride were noble and the bride- 
groom not, the former had to contribute one-third of the marriage portion to 
fulfil the condition of equality. If the bridegroom was the son of a flaith, 
and the bride the daughter of a cowaire, the former contributed one-third 
and the latter two-thirds. ^ In this kind of marriage the husband and wife 
had equal rights over the joint property. The wife of equal rank was the chief 
wife in pagan times, and where the conditions were not fulfilled the woman 
occupied an inferior position, and might have another woman placed over 
her as principal wife. The church endeavoured to make the wife of a first 
marriagej that is, the wife according to canon law, the only true wife accord- 
ing to Irish law, but in this it is clear it did not at once succeed. 

The struggle between the marriage laws of the church and the ancient 
customs is curiously illustrated by the continuance of what, according to 
canon and feudal law, was concubinage, as a recognised condition of things 
according to Irish law. These marriages may bo called contract marriages, 
and were of various kinds, depending mainly on questions of property, and 
were entered into with the cognizance of the man’s chief wife and of his sept. 
When a woman had sons her position was greatly altered, and her position 
did not materially differ in some respects from that of a chief wife. As the 
tie of the sept was blood, all the acknowledged children of a man, whether 
legitimate or illegitimate according to canon and feudal law, belonged equally 
to his sept. Even adulterine bastardy was no bar to a man becoming chief 
or ri of his tiiath, or tribe, as was shown in the ease of Hugh O'JSfeill, earl of 
Tyrone. As all the children of a chief of household, of whatever rank, had 
equal rights in the sept, notwithstanding the efforts of the church to restrict 
those rights to the children of marriages according to canon law^ it was neces- 
sary to commit their rearing and education to some one outside their own 
sept; hence the system of fosterage, which at one time prevailed in all Aryan 
communities, as did also, no doubt, the whole of the Irish marriage customs, 
which are a survival in n singularly complete and archaic form of customs 
which had died oirt elsewhere under the influence of Homan and canon law. 

The food of the ancient Irish was very simple, and their table service 
equally so. The former consisted mainly of cakes of oaten bread, cheese, 
curds, milk, butter, and the flesh of all the domestic animals fresh and salted. 
In the eighth century at all events wheat and barley meal were also used by 
the bettor classes. The legendary food of the Land of Promise consisted of 
fresh pork, new milk, and ale. Of course fish,_ especially the salmon, and 
game are also to be added to the list. The opsonia were very limited— onions 
and wateroresses. The food of the monks was chiefly oaten bread, milk, and 
curd-cheose. The chief drink was ale, the right to brew it being apparently 
confined to flatha (nobility), as was the case in many parts of Germany down 
to the end of the Middle Ages. It seems to have been expected that a flaith 
should be generous to his vassals, retainers, and all those about him; the 
word for opon-handedness in Irish, flaitheamhuil, is derived from his name; 
an aphorism fixes the time at which he was expected to be bountiful, "for 
he is not a lawful flaith who docs not distribute ale on a Sunday.” AIL the 
business of the sept and tribe was conducted in the ale-house, pr cuvmteck, 
as the chief men of the tribe were called its props— saSa-id cuirmtigi. The 
bards chanted poems, and songs wore sung to the music of a kind of harp, 
called a cniot, or of a bowed instrument called a timpan; stories were also 
told, and the guests of the ale-house were content to hear the same story 
over and over again. The ollam fill, who only told his story to kings, was, 
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however, expected to know more than seven times fifty great and small 
stories. The amusements were also varied by the jokes of the fool and the 
tricks of the juggler, as in the baronial halls of the Normans at a later period. 

Dress 

The dress of the upper classes was similar to that of a Scottish Highlander 
before it degenerated into the later conventional garb of a Highland regiment. 
It consisted first of the lemi, a kind of loose shirt generally of woollen cloth 
(but linen ones are mentioned), reaching a little below the knees of men, and 
forming what i.s now called the kilt. This garment was of different colours, 
some being spotted, checkered, and variegated, each tribe or clan having 
apparently special coloms. It rvould also seem that the number of colours 
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in the dress indicated the rank of the wearer. The lenna of kings and the 
wealthy flatjia were embroidered, furnished with borders, and even fringe of 
gold is mentioned. Over the lenn came the inar, a kind of closely fitting tunic 
reaching to the hips, and bound around the waist by the mss, a girdle or 
scarf often of some rich colour, especially purple, and frequently, in the case 
of the men's, the gift of a woman. The inar or jacket apircars to have been 
open at the breast so as to show off the embroidery of the lenn. Over the loft 
shoulder, and fastened with a brooch, hung the brat, a shawl or plaid like the 
modern Scottish one. This garment replaced the skin or fur of a wild beast 
of earlier times, and the brooch the thorn with which it was fastened. The 
brooches were often of beautiful worlananship, as is shown by the numerous 
examples exhibiting endless variety of design which are now preserved in 
museums. 

The legs were bare or covered with a kind of logging or hose faslcnod by 
thongs; the feet were enthely naked or encased in shoe.s of raw-hide, also 
fastened with thongs. The only difference between the dre.ss of men and 
women was that the lenn of the latter reached nearly to the ankles and formed 
a petticoat instead of a kilt. The freemen wore their hair long, and prided 
themselves on its curling into ringlets. They sometimes confined it at the 
back of the head in a conical spiral of bronze, silver, or gold. The women 
also wore their hair long, and braided it into tresses, which they confined with 
a pin. The beard was worn long, and was carefully cultivated, being often 
plaited into tresses. The men as well as women, like all ancient and semi- 
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barbarous people, were fond of ornaments. They tattooed figures with woacl 
on their bodies like the Britons and Piets. They covored their fingers witli 
rings, their arms with bracelets; they wore torque.s or twisted rings of gold 
about the neck. The richer and rnore powerful kings wore a similar torque 
about the waist, and a golden mind or diadem on state occasions. Every 
woman of rank wore finger rings, bracelets, earrings, and a lann or crescent- 
shaped blade of gold on the front of the head, from which hung behind a veil. 
The quoeiis also wore a golden mincl or diadem on state occasions. 

The mind was so attached to a veil or some kind of headdress that it seems 
to have formed a complete covering for the head. Ladies also had carved 
combs and ornamental workbops; they used oil for the hah, and dyed 
their eyelashes black with the juice of a berry, and their nails crimson with a 
dye like archil. The lenn or kilt seems to have been the garb of freemen only; 
the men of the servile classes wore hraccm, or tight-fitting breeches, reaching 
to near the ankles, the upper part of the body being either left altogether 
naked, or covered by a short cloak without sleeves. In winter all classes 
appear to have worn a long coat or cloak with a cochill or hood. Coats or 
cloaks of this kind made of a brown frieze were regarded in the seventh and 
eighth centuries as peculiarly Irish, owing, no doubt, to the great number of 
missionaries and scholars from Ireland who wandered over Europe clothed 
in such long cloaks, with a book wallet and a kind of leather bottle slung on 
their shoulders, and a thick, knotted staff in the hand. It is from them the 
Benedictine monks borrowed the dress which has since become the character- 
istic habit of religious orders. The name cowl in English, and all the cognate 
foims in other languages, arc, no doubt, fi'om the Gaulish word corresponding 
to tho Irish cockull. The two Irishmen who accompanied the Icelander, 
Thorfiiui ICarlsefnisson, in his voyage from Greenland when he discovered 
America in the ninth century, wore coats which are called by the same name 
which the Northmen gave tho monk’.s cowl. 

The principal weapon of tho Irish soldiers was a pike or lance with a very 
long handle; some were also armed with a short sword suspended by a belt 
across the shoulder, and a shield. It is probable that bronze lance-hcacls and 
swords were used clown to early Christian times, and even later, though the 
use of iron weapons must have been known from the period of the Scotic in- 
vasions of Britain. The shields were of two kinds: one a light round or 
slightly oval wooden target covered with hide, and in earlier time.s in the 
case of rich warriors a bronze disk with numerous bosses, backed witli wood; 
and the other the scicUh or oblong bulged shield of wicker work covered with 
hide. Some carried stone hammers or war axes, and in the ninth and suc- 
ceeding centuries an iron one, tho use of which was learned from the North- 
men. War-hats, cuirasses, and other defensive armour were very little if at 
all used before tho Danish wars. In Irish legendary tales some of the heroes 
are equipped in leather cuirasses, and wear crested helmets and war-hats, 
but these are no doubt interpolations in the narrative of later times. 

Landholding 

The tuath or territory of a ri or king was divided among the septs. Tlie 
lands of a sept (fine) consisted of the estates in severalty of the lords (fiaiha), 
and of the fet'and dnthaig or common lands of the sept. The dwellers on each 
of the.se kinds of land differed materially from each other. On the former 
lived a motley population of slaves, horse boys, and mercenaries cornposed 
of broken men of other clans, many of whom were fugitives from justice 
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(inacca hais, literally "sons of death '0^ otc-, possessing no rights either in the 
sept or tvvbej and entirely depondont on the bounty of the lord, and conse- 
quently living about his fortified residence. The poorer servile classes, or 
cottiers, wood-cutters, srvmchcrds, etc., who had right of domicile (acquired 
after three generations), lived here and there in small hamlets on the moun- 
tains and poorer lands of the estate. The good lands were lot to a class of 
tenants called fuidirs, of whom there wore several kinds, some grazing the 
land with their own cattle, others receiving both land and cattle from the lord. 
Fuidirs had no rights in the clan or sept; .some were true serfs, others ten- 
anls-at-wiil; they lived in scattered homesteads like the farmers of the jires- 
ent time. The lord was responsible before the law for the acts of all the ser- 
vile classes on his estates, both newcomers and senclileitlie, i.e., descendants 
of fuidirs, slaves, etc., whoso families had lived on the estate during the time 
of three lords. He paid their ))loocl-fines, etc., and received compensation 
for their slaughter, maiming, or plunder. The fuidirs were the chief source 
of a lord's wealtli, and he was consequently always anxious to incroa.se thorn. 

As every man in a fine or sept had a right to build a house on the (erand 
duihaig or common land, the size of the house and extent of land which might 
be permanently enclosed as a yard or lawn dopcncling upon the rank of the 
man, that i.?, upon his wealth, the clansmen occupied chiefly isolated home- 
steads and cabins; some of the latter being occasionally grouped in hamlets. 
Clansmen who possessed twenty-one cows and up^yards wmn airig (sing, 
ofre), or as we shoiild say had the franchise, and might fulfil the fuirotlons 
of bail, witness, etc. When an airo died his family did not always divide 
the inheritance, but formed " a joint and undivided family" the head of which 
was an aire, and thus kept up the rank of the family. Tliroo or four poor clans- 
men might combine their property and agree to form adjoint family," one of 
whom as the head would bo an aire. In consequence of this organisation the 
homesteads of airig included several families — those of his brothers, sons, 
etc. A rich ho-mra (cow-airc, i<?., an aire whose wealth consisted in cattle) 
was allotted a certain portion of the common land in con.sidcration of af- 
fording hospitality to travellers entitled to free cpiarters from the clan; ho 
was called a hrhigu (gen. hnugacT) or hriiigfer, that is, man of the hrog or burg. 
Ho {ictecl ns a kind of rural magistrate, and the meetings of a clan for the 
election of the ri took place at his house or brog. The stock of a bo-aire was 
partly his own and partly the gift of the chief. Every man was bound to 
accept stock from the ehief proportionate to his rank; in return ho wa.g obliged 
to pay a certain customary tribute (hes tigi, house tribute). A man might 
also agree to take more stock and pay rent in kind. Such men, whoso position 
was, however, thereby much altered, were called hiathachs (from hiad, food), 
A man might with the consent of his sejjt enter into a similar contract with 
the flaith of another sept, so that the biathachs or victuallers included also 
some of those called fuidirs. A lord might receive his biad or food at his own 
residence, or go to the house of bis biathach accompamocl by a retinue and 
eat it there, or send his mercenaries, horses, dogs, etc., there, to be supported, 
which was the usual way. The biathachs were consequently liable to suffer 
great oppression. 


Learned Professions; the Assemhlies 

The professions accounted noble, such as those of earn (wisdom), which 
included law and medicine, and fdidecht or divination, which in Christian 
times was that of the bards or rhymesters, fonned a number of schools each 
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under an ollam or doctor, who was provided with mensal land for the support 
of himself and his scholars. He was also entitled to free quarters for himself 
and a retinue, including dogs and horses, so that when ho travelled he had a 
kind of ambulatory school with him. The ollam Iretheman or chief of a law 
school was the chief hritliem (brehon or judge) of his tuath. The Hag or leech 
had also his apprentices, and treated his surgical patients m his own house. 
The harper, the cerd or artist in metals, and the smith were also provided with 
mensal land, and gave their skill and the product of their labour as their 
hes tigi or customary tribute in return for the gifts bestowed by their chief. 

Popular assemblies, which were held in tho open air, were of various 
Muds', thus the mctfiel /latka was a gathering of the vassals oi a lord to reap 
his corn, clear his roads, etc. The fine or sept had its special meeting, sum- 
moned by the aire fine or chief of the sept for many purposes, such as the as- 
sessment of blood-fines due from tho sept, and the distribution of those due 
to it. The clan had also its gathering to deliberate on important questions, 
such as peace and war, in which every aire or fully qualified clansman had a 
voice. The most important of all popular assemblies was, however, the 
ocnac/i or fair, summoned by a king, those summoned by tho kings of provinces 
having the character of national assemblies. The oenaoh had a fourfold 
object: (1) the promulgation of laws, and the rehearsal of pedigrees upon 
which depended the succession pf the princes; (2) tho recitation of poetry and 
tales, musical contests, exhibition of works of artists in metals, etc., and the 
award of prizes to the professional classes; (3) popular sports, such as horse- 
racing, wrestling, etc.; and (4) the barter of all kinds of wares. The oenach 
in pagan times was an essentially religious festival celebrated in the great 
cemeteries, each clan, and in the minor fairs each sept, holding its assembly 
on the grave mound of their ancestors. Nor did it entirely lose its religious 
character in Christian times, for the oenaeh opened and closed with religious 
ceremonies. Tho women and men assembled in separate aireckia or gath- 
erings, and no man durst enter the women's aireohi under pain of death. 
The brithem (brehon) or judge seated on a stone chair raised above tlie heads 
of the people delivered nis judgment, the suide recounted the pedigrees of 
tho chiefs, tho fdid sounded their praises and tolcl^ the deeds of the clans in 
verse, tho cmla or artists in metal exhibited then’ work. Foreign traders 
came thither with their wares, which they exchanged for native produce, 
especially for the coarse woollen fabrics which even in the eighth century 
were celebi’atod on the Continent. Every one was expected to appear at the 
oenach or fair in his or her best clothes and ornaments, and careful provision 
was made by the law to prevent creditors from mijustly withholding ornaments 
pledged with them on tho occasion of a fair. Crimes committed at an oenach 
or other solemn assembly could not be commuted by payment of fines. The 
inauguration of a king took place at some sacred place where there was an 
ancient tree or grove, tho n&tnei of the clan, the cutthig down of which was 
the greatest insult a conqueiw could offer to the conquered.^ 

ENGLAND AND IIIELAND 

Up to this time almost the only connection between England and Ireland 
was that of the commerce carried on between some of the opposite ports; 
scarcely any political intercourse had ever taken place between the two 
countries. Her church, indeed, attached Ireland to the rest of Christendom ; 
and some correspondence is still preserved that passed between her kings 
and prelates and the English archbishops Lanfrano and Anselm, relating 
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chiefly to ceviain points in which the latter conceived the ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline of the neighbouring island to stand in need of reformation. The bish- 
ops also of the Danish towns in Ireland appear to have been usually conse- 
crated by the archbishop of Canterbury.’' 

It is related that William Rufus, standing once on the Welsh cliffs, looked 
across the waters toward Ireland and cried, “Some day I will gather together 
all the ships of my kingdom and make a bridge of them upon which I shall 
cross over to that land and conquer it.” A certain king of Leinster to whom 
fchc story of the king's boastful threat was rolatod, after listening thought- 
fully to the relation, asked quietly, “After uttering such a mighty threat as 
that did this king add df the Lord will’?” Receiving a negative reply the 
Irishman returned, “Since ho expects to accomplish this conquest by his own 
power, and without divine aid, I think I need not greatly fear his coming.” “ 

But almost the single well-authenticated instance of any interference 
by tile one nation in the civil affairs of the other since the Norman conquest, 
was in the rebellion of Robert do Belosme, in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry I, when that nobleman's brother, Arnulph do Montgomery, is said by 
some of the Welsh chroniclers to have passed over to Leland, and to have 
there obtained from King MuHough O’Brien both supplies for the war and 
the hand of his daughter for himself. It is said, indeed, that both the Con- 
queror and Henry I liad meditated the subjugation of Ireland; and Malmes- 
bury’' aflirins that the latter English king had Murtough and his successors 
so entirely at his devotion that they wrote nothing but adulation of him, nor 
did anything but what he ordered. 

It would appear that a project of conquest had been entertained by Henry 
II, from, the very commencement of his reign. Tho same year in which he 
came to tho throne witnessed the elevation to the popedom of the only Eng- 
lishman that ever wore the triple crown — Nicholas Breakspeare, who as- 
sumed the name of Adrian IV. Very soon after his coronation Henry sent an 
embassy to Rome, at the head of which was the learned John of Salisbury, 
ostensibly to congratulate Adrian on his succession, but really to solicit the 
new pope for his sanction to tho scheme of tho conquest of Ireland. Adrian 
granted a bull, in the terms or to tho effect desired, and before the end of the 
same year the matter was submitted by Henry to a great council of his barons; 
but the undertaking was opposed by many of those present, and especially 
by his mother, tho empress; and in consequence it was for tho time given up. 

Henry’s attention was not recalled to the subject till many years after. 
The course of the story now carries us back again to Ireland, and to another 
of the provincial kings of that country whom wc have already mentioned — 
Dermot MacMurrough, king of Leinster. This prineo had early signalised 
himself by his sanguinary ferocity, oven, on a stage where all the actors were 
men of blood. So far back as the year 1140, in order to break the power of 
his nobility, he had seventeen of tho chief of tlicm seized at once, all of whom 
that he did not put to death ho deprived of their eyes. 

His most noted exploit, however, was of a different character. Devvor- 
gilla, a lady of great beauty, was the wife of Tigernan O’Rourke, the lord of 
Brefni, a district in Leinster, and the old enemy of MacMurrough. The 
sworn foe of her husband, however, was the object of Dcrvorgilla’s guilty 
passiovr; and at her own suggestion, it is said, when her husband was absent on 
a military expedition, the king of Leinster came and carried her off. This 
happened in the 3 ^ear 1153, when the supremo sovereignty was in the possession 
of Turlough O’Conrior. To him O’Rourke applied for the means of avenging 
his wrong, and received from him such effective assistance as to be enabled to 
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recover both his wife and the property she had carried off with her. But 
from this time MacMurrougli and O’Rourke kept up a spiteful contest, -with 
alternating fortvmes, for many years. So long as Turlough lived, O’Rourke 
had a steady ally in the common sovereign, and the king of Leinster was 
effectually kept in check by their united power. 

The succeeding reign of O’Loughlin, on the other hand, was, for the whole 
of the ten years that it lasted, a period of triumphant revenge to jMiacMuiTough. 
But the recovery of the supremacy ouO'Loughlin’s death, by the house of O’Con- 
nor, at last put an end to the long and bitter strife. A general combination 
was now formed against the king of Leinster; King Roderick, the lord of Brefni, 
and his father-in-law, the prince of Meath, united thoh forces for the avowed 
purpose of driving him from the kingdom; they were joined by many of his 
own subjects, both Irish and Danish, to whom his tyranny had rendered him 
odious; and O’Rourke put himself at the head of the whole. MacMurrougli 
made some effort to defend himself; but finding himself deserted by all, he 
sought safety in flight, and left his kingdom for the present to the disposal 
of his conquerors. They set another prince of his own family on the vacant 
thiune. 

Meanwhile the deposed and fugitive king had embarked for England, to 
seek the aid of King jE^Ieniy, in return for which he was ready to acknowledge 
himself the vassal of the English monarch. On landing at Bristol, some time 
in the summer of 1107, he found that Henry was on the Continent, and thither 
he immediately proceeded. Henry, when ho came to him in Aquitaine, was 
"busied,” says Giraldus,^ " in great and weighty affairs, yet most courteously 
he received him and liberally rewarded him. And the king, having at largo 
and orderly heard the causes of his exile, and of his repair unto liim^ he took 
his oath oi allegiance and swore him to be his true vassal and subject, and 
thereupon granted and gave him lotters-patcnt in manner and form as fol- 
loweth: ‘Henry, king of England, duke of Nomandy and Aquitaine, and 
earl of Anjou, unto all his subjects, Englishmen, Normans, Scots, and all 
other nations and people being nis subjects, sendeth greeting. ^ Wliensoever 
these our letters shall come unto you^ Imow ye that we have received Dermot, 
prince of Leinster, into our protection, grace, and favour; wherefore, who- 
soever within our jurisdiction will aid and help him, our trusty subject, for 
the recovery of his land, let him be assured of our favour and license in that 
behalf.” 


THE GERALDINES 

It would scarcely appear, from the lenour of these merely permissive letters, 
that Henry looked forward to any result so important as the conquest of Ire- 
land; the other "great and weighty affairs” had long withdrawn his thoughts 
from that project; and embarrassed both by his war with the French king, 
and his more serious contest with Becket at home, he was at present as little 
as ever in a condition to resume the serious consideration of it. Dermot Mac- 
Murrough, however, returned to England, well satisfied with what he had got. 
“And by his daily jouimcying,” proceeds Giraklus, "he came at length unto 
the noble town of Bristow (Bristol), where, because ships and boats did daily 
repair, and come from out of Ireland, he, veiy desirous to hear of the state of 
his people and country, did, for a time, sojourn and make his abode; and 
whilst he was there, ho would oftenthnes cause the king’s letters to be openly 
read, and did then offer great entertainment and promised liberal wages to all 
such as would help or serve him; but it served not.” 
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At length, however, he clinnccd to meet Richard cle Clare, carl of Pem- 
broke, surnamed Strongbow, with whom he soon came to an agreement. 
Strongbow, on the promise of the hand of Derraot's eldest daughter, Eva, and 
the succession to the throne of Leinster, engaged to come over to Ireland, 
with a sufficient military force to effect the deposed king’s restoration, in the 
following spring. A short time after this, Dermot having gone to the town 
of St. David's, there made another engagement with two young noblemen, 
Maurice Pitz-Gerald and Robert Pitz-Stephen, both sons of the Lady Nesta, 
a daughter of one of the Welsh princes Rhys-ap-Tiidor, who, after having 
been mistress to Henry I, marriecl Gerald, governor of Pembroke Castle, and 
lord of Carew, and finally became wife of Stephen de Marisco or Maurice, 
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constable of the castle of Cardigan: Fitz-Oeralcl was her son by her first mar- 
riage, and Fitz-Stephen by her second 

To these two half-brotliers, in consideration of their coming over to him 
with a certain force at tlio same time with Strongbow, Denaot engaged to 
grant the town of Wexford, with two cantreds (or hundreds) of land adjoining 
m fee for ever. These arrangements being completed, Dermot/^ continues 
the historian/ being weary of his exiled life and distressed estate^ and tliere- 
forc tho more desirous to draw homewards for the recovery of Ihs own, and 
for which he had so long travcllecl and sought abroad^ he first went to the 
church of St, David's to make his orisons and prayers, and then, the weather 
being fair and wind good, he adventured tho seas about the middle of August, 
and imying a merry passage, he shortly landed in his ungrateful country; 

mind, hazarded himself among and through the 
middle of Ins enemies; and, coming safely to Ferns, lie was very honourably 
mceivecl of the clergy there, who after their ability did refresh and succour him» 
11 4. - ^ dif^sembling his princely estate, continued as a private man 

all that winter following among them," It would appear, however that he 
was rash enough to show himself hi arms in the beginning of the year 1169 , 

ambrensis tlio historian of the invasion, was himself closely related to tho 
tnlB Temarltable drainu. Ho was tho son of ITcsta's daughter Angareth and 
ancestor of tho Irish Barrys.] ^ ^ 


nitaldus C 
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Wllllain do hard, 
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before any of his promised English succours had arrived; and that the result 
of this premature attempt was, that he was again easily beaten by King 
Roderick and O’Rourke, 

THE COMING OF THE ^INGLO-NORMANS 

His allies in England meanwhile did not forget him. Robert Eitz-Stephen 
was the first to set out about the beginning of May, aceorapauied with thirty 
gentlemen of his own kindred, sixty men in coats of mail, and three hundred 
picked archers; they shipped themselves in three small vessels, and sailing 
right across from St. David’s Plead, landed at a creek now called the Bann, 
ab^out twelve miles to the south of the city of IVexford. Along with them 
also came the paternal undo of Strongbow, Hervey de Montemarisco or 
Mountmaurico. On the day following two more vessels arrived at the same 
place, bearing Maurice of Prendergast, "a lusty and a hardy man, born about 
Milford, in West Wales,'' with ten move gentlemen aird sixty archers. Mac- 
Murrough was not long in hearing of their arrival, on which he instantly sent 
five hundred men to join them, under his illegitimate son Donald, and “very 
shortly after, he himself also followed Avilh great Joy and gladness," 

It was now determined to march upon the town of Wexford. '‘When 
they of the town,” proceeds the narrative, “heard thereof, they being a fierce 
and unruly people, but yet much trusting to their wonted fortune, came forth 
about two thousand of thotn, and Avei-e deterinincd to wage and gWo battle,” 
On beholding the imposing armour and array of the English, however, they 
drew back, and, setting the suburbs on fire, took refuge within the walls of 
the town. For that day all the efforts of the assailants to effect an entrance 
wore vain. The next morning, after the solemn celebration of mass, they 
made ready to renew the assault upon the town; but the besieged, seeing this, 
lost heart, and saved them further trouble by offering to surrender. Four 
of the chief inhabitants wore given up to MacMumugh ns pledges for the 
fidelity of their fellow-citizens; and he, on his part, unmediatoly performed 
his promise to his English friends, by making over to Fitz-Stephen and Fitz- 
Gerald the town that had thus fallen into his hands, with the territories there- 
unto adjoining and appertaining. To Hervey of Moimtmaurice he also gave 
two cantreds, lying along the seaside between Wexford and Waterford. 

This first exploit was followed up by an incursion into the district of Os- 
sory, the prince of which had well earned the enmity of Dermot by having 
some years before seized his eldest son and put out his eyes. The Ossorians 
at first boldly stood their ground, and as long as they kept to their bogs and 
woods, the invading force, though now increased by an accession from the 
town of Wexford to about three thousand men, made little impression upon 
them; but at last they were imprudent enough to allow themselves to be drawn 
into the open country, when Robert Fitz-Stephen fell upon them with a body 
of horse, and threw clown the ill-armed and unprotected multitude, or scat- 
tered them in all directions; those that were thrown to the ground the foot- 
soldiers straight despatched, cutting off their heads with their battle-axes. 
Three hundred bleeding heads wore laid at the feet of Bonnot, "avIio, turn- 
ing every of them, one by one, to know them, did then for joy hold up both 
his hands, and with a loud voice thanked God most highly. Among these there 
was the head of one whom especially and above all the rest he mortally hated; 
and he, talcing up that by the hair and ears, with his teeth most horribly and 
cruelly bit away his nose and lips! ” After this disaster the people of Ossory 
made no further resistance; they suffered their invaders to march across the 

a. w.— voi.. XXX, s n 
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whole breadth of their country, nnirclering, spoiling, burnmg, and laying 
waste wherever they passed. 

All this had taken place before anything was heard of MacMurrough’s 
old enemies, King Roderick and O’Rourke, whom surprise and alarm seem 
to have deprived at first of the power of action. But news was now brought 
that the monarch was levying an army, and that the princes and nobility of 
the land were, at his call, about to meet in a great council at the ancient royal 
seat of Tara, in Meath. On receiving this intelligence, Dermot and his Engl ish 
friends, withdrawing from Ossory, took up a position of great natural strength 
in the midst of the hills and bogs in the neighbourhood of Ferns. Their 
small force was speedily surrounded by the numerous army of King Roderick, 
and it would seem that if they could not have been attacked in their strong- 
hold, they might have been starved into a surrender, at no great exijense of 
patience. But, notwithstanding the inferiority of their numbers, Roderick 
appears to have been a good deal more afraid of them than they were of him; 
disunion had broken out in the council, which, after assembling at Tara, had 
adjourned to Dublin; and the Irish king had probably reason to fear that, 
if he could not bring the affair to a speedy termination, he would soon be left 
in no condition to keep the field at all. 

In thi'} feeling he attempted, by presents and promises, to seduce Fitz- 
Stephen : failing in that, he next tried to persuade MacMurrough to^ come 
over ana make common cause with his countrymen against the foreigners; 
at last, when there was reason to apprehend that the enemy, encouraged 
by these manifestations of timidity, were about to come out and attack 
him he actually sent messengers to sue for peace; on which, after some 
negotiations, it was agreed that MacMurrough should be reinstated in his 
kingdom. 

It does not appear what terms MacMurrough professed to make in his 
treaty for his English allies. It is affirmed that it was agreed between him 
and Roderick that ho should send them all home as soon as he had restored 
his kingdom to order, and in the mean time should procure no move of them 
to come over. But other forces were already on their way from England, and 
those in Ireland looked to remain there. This was soon proved by Uie arrival 
at Wexford of two more ships, bringing over Maurice Fitss-Gerald, with an 
additional force of ten gentlemen, thirty horsemen, and about one hundred 
archers and foot soldiers.^ On receiving this accession of strengthj MaoMm'- 
rough immediately cast his recent engagements and oaths to the winds. His 
first movement with his new auxiliaries was against the city of Dublin, which 
had not fully returned to its submission; he soon compelled the citizens to 
sue for peace, to swear fealty to him, and to give hostages. He then sent a 
party of his English friends to assist his son-in-law, the prince of Limerick, 
whose territory had been attacked by King Roderick, The royal forces 
were speedily defeated. 


STEONGBOW 

From this time MacMurrough and the Englteh adventurers seem to have 
raised their hopes to nothing short of the conquest of the whole country. 
By their advice he despatched messengers to England to urge the carl of 
Pembroke to come over with his force immediately. All Leinster, he said, 1 
w^ completely reduced, and there could be no doubt that the oavl's presence 
with the force he had engaged to bring with him would soon add the other 
provinces to that conquest. 
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Strongbow^ deemed it prudent, before he took any decided step, to in- 
form King Henry of the proposal, and obtain the royal sanction to comply 
with it. Henry, with hia usual deep policy, would only answer hie request 
evasively; but the earl ventured to understand him in a favourable sense, 
and returned home with his mind made up for the venture. As soon as the 
winter was over he sent to Ireland, as the first portion of his force, ten gen- 
tlemen and seventy archers, uiider the command of his relation, Raymond 
Eitz- William, surnamed, from his corpulency, le Gros, afterwards altered into 
the Anglo-Irish name of Grace. He and his company landed at a rock about 
four mues east from the city of Waterford, in the beginning of May, 1170. 

They had scarcely time ^ to cast a trench and to build themselves a tem- 
porary fort of turf and twigs, when they were attacked by a body of three 
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thousand of the people of Waterford; but this mob were scattered with fright- 
ful slaughter. Five hundred of them wore cut down in the pursuit; and then, 
as Ghaldus asserts, the " victors, being weary with killing, cast a great num- 
ber of those whom they had taken prisoners headlong from the rocks into the 
seas, and so drowned them.’' ^ 

The earl of Pembroke did not set sail till the beginning of September. 
He then embarked at Milford Haven, with a force of two hundred gentlemen, 
and one thousand fighting men, and on the vigil of St. Bartholomew landed 
in the neighbourhood of the city of Waterford, which still remained unre- 
duced. On the following day Raymond lo Gros came with great joy to wel- 
come him, attended by forty of his company. " And on the morrow, upon 
St. Bartholomew's Day, being Tuesday, they displayed their banners, and in 
good_ array they marched to the walls of the city, being fully bent and de- 
termined to give the assault.” 

The citizens, however, defended themselves with great spirit; and the 
assailants were twice driven back from the walls. But Eaymondj who, by 
the consent of all, had been appointed to the command, now “having espied 
a little house of timber, standing half upon posts without the wails, called his 
men together, and encouraged them to give a new assault at that place; and 

[' GiraldusHias loft ua a wiuuto plctiiro of Strongbow, “Tho countenance of the rC' 
Downed adventurer,” ho tclla US| " was fominino and his voice wa» thin; ho was gentle and 
coiu'teoua in his manners ; what ho could not gain by force ho gained by address; In peace ho 
was more ready to obey than command; when not in battle was more a soldier than a general, 
in battrio more a general than a soldier; always toolc his companions into counsel and undor- 
took no entorpriso without their advice; in action was tlio sure rallying point of his troops; 
and of unshaken constancy in either fortune ^vav> neither to be disturbed by adversity nor 
tlirown oft his balance by enecess,”] 
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having hewed down the posts whereupon the house stood, the same fell down, 
together with a piece of the town wall; and then, a way being thus opened, 
they entered into the city, and killed the people in the streets without pity or 
mercy, leaving them lying in great heaps; and thus, with bloody hands, they 
obtained a bloody victory.” MacMurrough arrived along with Fitz-Gerald 
and FitZ'Stophen while the work of plunder and carnage was still proceeding; 
and it was in the midst of the desolation which followed the sacking of the 
miserable city that, in fulfilment of his compact with Strongbow, the mar- 
riage ceremony was solomnisocl between his daughter Eva and that nobleman, 

Immediately after this they again spread their banners, and set out on 
their march for Dublin. Tho inhabitants of that city, who wore mostly of 
Danish race, had taken the precaution of stationing troops at dilferenl points 
along the common road from Waterford; but Derinot led his followers by 
another way among the mountains, and, to the consternation of the citizens, 
made his appearance before the walls ore they were awaro that ho had left 
AVaterford. A negotuation was attempted, but, whilo it was still going on, 
Raymond and his friend. Miles or Milo cle Co^au, “more willing to purchase 
honour in the wars than gain it in peace, with a company of lusty young 
gentlemen, sndclonly ran to the waits, and, giving the assault, In’ako in, en- 
tered the city, and obtained the victory, making no small slaughter of their 
enemies." 

Leaving Dublin in charge of Milo do Cogan, Strongbow next proceeded, 
on the instigation of Dennot, to invade the district of Moath, anciently con- 
sidered the fifth province of Ireland, and set apart as tho peculiar territory 
of tho supreme sovereign, but which King Roderick had lately made over to 
his friend O’Rourke. The Anglo-Norman chief, although he seems to have 
met with no resistance from the inhabitants, now laid it waste from one oiicl 
to the other. While all this was going on, the only effort in behalf of his crown 
or his_ country that Roderick is recorded to have made was the soiiding a 
rhetorical message to MacMurrough, commanding him to return to his al- 
legiance and dismiss his foreign allies, if he did not wish that the life of his son, 
whom he had loft in pledge, should be sacrificed. To this threat MacMur- 
rough at once replied that ho never would desist from his ontorpriso until 
ho had not only subdued all Connaught, but won to himself the monarchy of 
all Ireland. Infuriated by this dofiaiice, the other savage instantly gave 
orders to cut off MacMurrough’s son’s head, 

But now the adventurers were struck on a sudden with no little perplexity 
by the arrival of a proclamation from King Henry, prohibiting tho passing 
of any more ships from any port in England to Ireland, and commanding all 
his subjects now in the latter country to return from thence heforo Easter, 
on pain of forfeiting all their lands and being forever banished from the 
realm. A consultation being held in this emergency, it was resolved that 
Raymond lo Gros should bo de.spatched to tho king, who was in Aquitaine, 
with letters from Strongbow romiucling Henry that ho had taken up the cause 
of Dermot MacMurrough (as he conceived) with the royal permission; and 
acknowledging for himself and his companions that wlmtcvor they had ac- 
quired In Ireland, either by gift or otherwise, they considered not their own, 
but as held for him their liege lord, and as being at his absolute disposal. The 
immediate effect of the proclamation was to deal a heavy blow at their cause, 
by the discouragement it spread among their adherents, and by cutting off 
the supplies both of men and victuals they had counted upon receiving from 
England. 

Things were in this state when a new enemy suddenly appeared— a body of 
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Danes and Norwegians brought to attack the city of Dublin by its former 
Danish rviler, who had made his escape when it was lately taken, and hail been 
actively emploj^ed ever since in preparing and fitting out this armament. 
They came in sixty ships, and as soon as they bad landed proceeded to the 
assault. “They were all mighty men of war," says the description of them 
in Giraldus,'^ " and well appointed after the Danish manner." The attack was 
made upon the cast gate of the city, and Milo de Cogan soon found that the 
small force under his command could make no effective resistance. But 
the good fortune that had all along waited upon him and his associates was 
still true to them. His brother, seeing how lie was pressed, led out a few 
men by the south gate, and attacking the assailants from behind, spread such 
confusion through their ranks, that after a short effort to recover themselves 
they gave way to their panic and took to flight. Groat numbers of them w'ere 
slain, and their leader himself, being taken prisoner, so exasperated the 
Anglo-Norman commander when, he was brought into his presence, that Wilo 
do Cogan ordered his head to be struck off on the spot. 

It would appep to have been nob long after this that Dennot MacMur- 
rough died, on which it is said that Strongbow took the title and assumed the 
authority of king of Leinster in riglit of his wife. Raymond lo Gros had now 
al.so returned from Aquitaine ; ho had delivered the letter with which he was 
charged, but Henry had sent no answer, and had not even admitted him to 
his presence. 

Meanwhile, on the side of the Irish, tliere was one individual, Laurence, 
archbishop of Dublin, who saw that the moment was favourable for yet 
another effort to save the country. Chiefly by his exertions, a great confecler- 
acy was formed of all the native pruices, together with those of Man and tlio 
other suiTOunding islands, and a force was assembled around Dublin, with 
King Roderick as ite commauder-in-chief, to the number, it is affirmed, of 
thirty thousand men. Strongbow and Raymond and Maurice JFitz-Gerald 
had all thrown themselves into the city, but their united forces did not make 
twice as many hundreds as the enemy numbered thousands. 

Ror the space of two months, however, the investing force appears to have 
sat still in patient expectation. Their hope was that want of victuals would 
compel the garrison to surrender; and at length a message came from Strong- 
bow, and a negotiation was opened; but before any arrangement was con- 
cluded an extraordinary turn of fortune suddenly changed the whole position 
of affairs. While the besieged were anxiously deliberating on what it would 
be best for them to do, Donald Kavanagh, a son of the late king Dermot, 
contrived to make his way into the city, and informed them that their friend, 
Fitz-Stephen, was besieged by the people of Wexford in his castle of Carrig, 
near that place, and that it not relieved within a few days he would assuredly, 
with his wife and cliildren and the few men who were witli him, fall into the 
hands of the enemy, 

Fitz-Gerald proposed and Raymond seconded the gallant counsel that, 
rather than seek to preserve their lives with the loss of all besides, they should 
make a bold attempt to cut their way to their distressed comrades, and at 
the worst, die like soldiers and knights. The animating appeal nerved every 
heart. With all speed each man got ready and buckled on his armoiu’, and 
the little band was soon set in array in three divisions. All things being thus 
arranged, about the hour of nine in the morning they suddenly rushed forth 
from one of the gates and threw themselves upon the vast throng of the enemy, 
whom their sudden onset so bewildered and confounded that, while many 
were killed or thrown to the ground, the bold assailants scarcely encountered 
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any resistance, and in a short time the scattered host was flying before them 
in. all directions. King Koderick hhnself escaped with difficulty, and almost 
undressed, for he had been regaling himself with the luxury of a bath. Great 
store of victuals, armour, and other spoils was found in the deserted camp, 
with which the victors returned at night to the city, and there set everything 
in order, and left a garrison well provided with all necessaries, before setting 
out the next morning to the relief of their friends at ‘Wexford. 

The earl and his company marched on unopposed till they came to a narrow 
pass in the midst of bogs, in a district called the Odroiie or Idronc. Here they 
found the way blocked up by a numerous force, but after a sharp action, in 
which the Irish leader fell, they succeeded in overcoming this hindrance, and 
wore enabled to pursue their journey. They had nearly reached Wexford 
when intelligence was received that Fitz-Stephen and Ins companions were 
in the hands of the enemy. After standing out for several days against the 
repeated attacks of three thousand men he and those with him, consisting of 
only W gentlemen and a few archers, had been induced to deliver up the 
fort on receiving an assurance, solemnly confirmed by the oaths of the bishops 
of Kildare and Wexford, and others of the clergy, that Dublin had fallen, and 
that the earl with all the rest of their friends there were killed. They promised 
FitZ“Stephen that if he would surrender they would conduct him to a place 
of safety, and secure him and his men from the vengeance of King Roderick. 
But as soon as they had got possession of their persons, "some,” according 
to Giraldus, " they killed, some they boat, some they wounded, and some they 
cast into prison.” Fitz-Stephen himself they carried away with them to an 
island called Beg-Eri, or Little Erin, lying not far from Wexford, having fled 
thither, after setting that town on fire, when they heard that Strongbow had 
got out of Dublin and was on his march to thoh district. They now sent to 
inform the earl that if he continued his approach they would cut off the heads 
of FitZ'Stephen and his companions. Deterred by this threat, Strongbow 
deemed it best to turn aside from Wexford, and to take his way to Waterford. 

KINS henry in IRELAND 

Meanwhile it had been determined to make another application to Henry, 
and Flervey of Mountraaurice had been despatched to England for that pur- 
pose. On reaching Waterford, Strongbow found Hervey there, just returned, 
with the king’s commands that the earl should repair to him Avithout delay. 
He and Hervey accordingly took sliip. As soon as they landed they proceeded 
to whore Henry was, at Nownham, in Gloucestershire. He had returned from 
the Continent about bvo months before, and had ever since been actively 
employed in coliccting and equipping an army and fleet, and making other 
preparations for passing over into Ireland. When Strongbow presented him- 
self he at first refused to see him; but after a short time he consented to receive 
his offers of entire submission. It was agreed that the earl should surrender 
to the king in full possession the city of Dublin, and all other towns and forts 
which he held along the coast of Ireland; on which condition he should be 
allowed to retain the rest of his acquisitions under subjection to the English 
crown. This arrangement being concluded, the king, attended by Strongbow 
and other lords, embarked at Milford. His force consisted of five hundred 
knights or gentlemen, and about four thousand common soldiers. He landed 
at a place now called the Crook, near Waterford, on the 18th of October, 1171. 

In the short interval that had elapsed since the departure of Strongbow, 
another attack had been made upon Dublin by Tigernan O’llonrke; but the 
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forces of the Irish prince were dispersed with great slaughter in a sudden sally 
by Milo de Cogan, This proved the last effort for the present of Irish inde- 
pendence. Wlien the English king made his appearance in the country he 
found its conquest already achieved, and nothing remaining for him to do 
except to receive the eagerly offered submission of its various princes and 
chieftains. 

The first that presented themselves were the citizens of Wexford, who 
had so treacherously obtained possession of the person of Fitz-Stephen; and 
they endeavoured to make a merit of this discreditable exploit — bringing 
their prisoner along with them as a rebellious subject, whom they had seized 
while engaged in making war without the consent of his sovereign. Before 
Henry removed from Waterford, the king of Cork, Besmoncl, came to him of 
his own accord, and took his oath of fealty. From Waterford he proceeded 
with his army to Lismore, and thence to Cashel, near to which city, on the 
banks of the Suir, he received the homage of the other chief Munster prince, 
the king of Thomond or Limerick. The prince of Ossory and the other inferior 
chiefs of Munster hastened to follow the examples of their betters; and Henry, 
after receiving their submission, and leaving garrisons both in Cork and 
Limerick, returned through Tipperary to Waterford. 

Soon after, leaving Robert Fitz-Bernard in command there, he set out for 
Dublin. Wlierever he stopped on his march, the neighbouring princes and 
chiefs repaired to him and acknowledged themselves his vassals. Among 
them was Tlgernan O’Rourke. “ But Roderick, the monarch," it is added, 
“came no nearer than to the side of the I’iver Shannon, which divideth Con- 
naught from Meath, and there Hugh do Lacy and William Fitz-Aldelni, by 
the king’s commandment, met him, who, dc-sirlng peace, submitted himself, 
swore allegiance, became tributary, aird did put in (as all others did) hostages 
and pledges for the keeping of the same. Thus was all Ireland, saving Ulster, 
brought in subjection.” After this Henry kept his Christmas in Dublin, the 
feast being held in a temporary erection, constructed after the Irish fashion, 
of wicker work, while the Irish lorinces, his guests, were astonished at the 
suinptuousucss of the entertainment. 

Henry remained in Ireland for some months longer, and during his slay 
called together a council of the clergy at Cashel, at which a number of con- 
stitutiions or decrees were passed fox the regulation of the church and the 
reform of the ecclesiastical discipline in regard to certain points where its 
laxity had long afforded matter of complaint and reproach. He is also said, 
by Matthew Paris,’" to have held a lay council at Lismore, at which provision 
was made for the extension to Ireland of the English laws, Heniy employed 
all his arts of policy to attach Raymond Ic Gros and the other principal English 
adventurers settled in Ireland to his interest, that he might thereby the 
more weaken the earl of Pembroke and strengthen himself. 

At last, about the middle of Lent, ships arrived both from England and 
Aquitaine, and brought such tidings as deloi'miiied the king to lose no time 
in again taking his way across the sea. So, having appointed Hugh de Laey 
to be governor of Dublhi, and, as such, his chief representative in his realm 
of Ireland, he set sail from Wexford at sunrise on Easter Monday, the 17th 
of April, 1172, and about noon of the same day landed at Portfinnan, in Wales. 

The appearances of entire submission which had been exhibited during 
Henry’s stay in the island wore not long preserved after he left its shores. 
Before the close of the year 1172 the people had risen against the English 
domination in various districts; and for the next three years De Lacy, Strong- 
bow, and their associates were kept in constant activity by the active or 
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passive resistance of one part of the country or another. In 1175 Henry, in 
the Jiope that it might have some effect in subduing this rebellious temper, 
produced for the first time the bull which he had procm-ecI from Pope Adrian 
twenty-four years before, along with a brief confirming it, which he had 
received in the interval from Alexander III. William Fitz-AUlehifi, and Nicho- 
las, prior of Wallingford, were sent over to Ireland with the two instruments! 

and they were publicly read in a synod 
of bishops which these commissioners 
summoned on their arrival. In this 
same year, also, a formal treaty was 
concluded between Henry and Roderick 
O’Comior, by which the former granted 
to the latter, who was styled his liege- 
man, that so long as ho continued faith- 
fully to serve him, he should be king of 
the country under him and enjoy his 
hereditary territories in peace on pay- 
ment of tho annual tributo of a mer- 
chantable hide for every tenth head of 
cattle killed in Ireland. 

For some years after this one chief 
governor rapidly succeeded another, as- 
each cither ineurrccl tho displeasure of 
the king by the untoward events of his 
administration, or, as it happened in 
some cases, awakened his jealousy by 
scemmg to have become too popular or 
too powerful. But Henry never himself 
returned t o Ireland . At length, in 1 185, 
be dotorminod to place at tho head of 
the government his youngest son, John, 
then only in his ninotoenth year; the 
lordship of Ireland, it is said, being the 
portion of his dominions which ho had 
always intended that John should in- 
herit. But this experiment succeeded 
worse than any other he had tried. The 
same evil dispositions which wore afterwards more conspicuously displayed 
on the throne, showed tUorasclves in. John’s conduct almost from the first day 
he began to exercise his delegated authority; by his insulting behaviour he 
converted into enemies those of the Irish chieftains who had hitherto been the 
most attached friends of the English interest; and he mot with nothing but 
loss and disgrace in every military encounter with the natives. He was hastily 
recalled by Henry after haying been only a few months in the country. The 
government wa.s then put into the hands of John do Convey, who had some 
years before penetrated into Ulster and established the English power for the 
fijwt time in that province. De Courcy remained governor to the end of the 
reign of Henry.'- 

IJENRY ll’s noUCY IN UlBLAND 

Lot US consider the position of Honvy II as regards Ireland. The first 
Norman adventurers had submitted to hold as his wissals the lands they had 
received by right from King Donnot, and also those which they claimed by 
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inh&ritance. The Irish chiefs had taken an oath of fealty^ by virtue of which, 
in the king’s opinion at least, they held the tribe lands as Tassals upon the 
terms of feudal tenure. Remark how different was the king’s conduct to each 
of these classes. Ho treated the Normans with insolence and distrust in the 
hour of their sorest need; he called upon their followers to abandon them, 
and cut off all supplies from England; he compelled Strongbow upon his 
knees to ask for pardon; he deprived him of Dublin and the surrounding 
districts; he threw into chains Fits- 
Stephen, the first adventurer, and re- 
ceived him into favour again only upon 
the terms of his surrendering Wexford 
and the adjoining country. Against the 
Irish chiefs, on the other hand, he waged 
no war; he deprived none of them of their 
estates, and ho sought in Dublin to dazzle 
them by his pomp, as he had previously 
intimidated them by his power, It is 
evident that the Normans, and not the 
Irish, wore the objects of his fears. He 
dreaded the establishment of a Norman 
monarchy rather than tho maintenance of 
Irish natioiuility; and his apprehensions 
were well founded, for those who in Ire- 
land subsequently strove to establish 
themselves in independence of the king 
were not Celts but Normans. The Do 
Oourcy, Do Lacy, Do Burgh, and the two 
families of Fitzgeralds wore the most active 
enemies of the English crown. 

For some reason, of which wo are igno- 
rant, Henry II suddenly abandoned the 
policy lie had at first adopted and pursued 
one altogether different. It may be that 
the j'oncwal of the war u]3on his return to 
England proved to him that his first design could not be executed. For the 
Norman, adventurers to halt was equivalent to destruction; their safety de- 
ended upon continued aggression. The Irish chiefs had bowed before the 
rst display of force as reeds before a blast; they yielded because they believed 
the Icing’s force to bo irresistible ; when this force was withdi’awn they returned 
to their former indcpondonce j they were ignorant how ineffective a feudal army 
must prove in an uncultivated and rude country; they had miscalculated the 
force of the invader and underrated their owm powers of resistance; they had 
submitted to King Henry as to tho many usurpers who for the last century 
and a half had occupied the throne of Ireland, simply because he was the more 
powerful. Wlien his power was removed they were remitted to tlieir original 
position. 

It may be that the king was overpowered by the preying instance of fresh 
adventurers and favourites, whom he sought to provide for in^ a manner 
wliolly inexpensive. Whatever be the cause, ho identified the English goyern- 
mont with the party of the Norman invaders, and sought for the sovereignty 
of Ireland no longer by conciliation but by conquest; but in .so doing he took 
care not to increase the already threatening power of the first colonists; he 
granted out the country to fresh adventurers, who undertook to conquer and 
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occupy it at their own expense, but as his subjects. He possessed an apparent 
title by gift of the pope and the submission of the inhabitants — a title which 
he was utterly unable to enforce; they offered in exchange for lands which 
the king did not possess, to wage war and extend his dominions; but the pe- 
culiarity of the transaction was that the king did not profess to confer lauds 
which had been forfeited to him in consequence of the treason of their owners, 
or which lay waste and imoccupied; the existence of the Irish people was 
absolutely ignored, and estates were granted as if there had been no owners. 
A proceeding identical with this were the grants by the English crown of 
tracts of lands in America to English adventurers. This arrangement was 
peculiarly advantageous to the crown: if the adventurers succeeded, the Eng- 
lish kingdom was extended; if they failed, so much the worse for them, and 
in a subsequent year fresh grants would be made to now speculators. 

THE FEUDAL SYSTEM IN IBELAND 

We have, in theory at least, and in view of strict English law, a complete 
feudal system established in Ireland; at the top stood the king, at the bottom 
the lowest vassal, and this legalised form of society presented a consistent 
form. But the feudal system as c.stablishod in Ireland differed in important 
respects from that existing in England, It is usual for Irish writers to at- 
tribute much of the sufferings of Ireland to the misgovcrnmeiit of England 
and the introduction of feudalism, whereas most of these evils may be referred 
rather to English non-govermnent and to the peculiar anomalievS of the Irish 
feudal system. The feudal system ns introduced into Ireland, like most 
other institutions imported from England, was altered in such a manner as 
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to retain all its evils and lose all its advantages. The crown in Ireland pos- 
sessed no power of controlling its vassals. When William the Conqueror 
distributed the lands of England, he retained in his own hands a larger pro- 
portion of manors than he granted to any of his followers. He thus became 
himself the most powerful feudal lord in the country. In Ireland there were 
no manons or valuable estates that the crown could appropriate — the entire 
country had to be conquered; and as the crown did not assist in the conquest, 
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it received no part of the spoils. Thus we find the crown had absolutely 
no demesnes of its own, and, being deprived of any military force of its own, 
it had to rely upon such of the great feudal vassals as might remain loyal for 
the purpose of crushing those who might be in rebellion. The inevitable 
result of this policy was to kindle a civil war and excite personal feuds in the 
attempt to maintain order. 

Thus the feudal system in Ireland was deprived of the only force which 
could keep it in regular and harmonious working; like a machine without a 
fly-wheel, its movements became uncontrolled and irregular. It was, how- 
ever, possible that the several grantees of large ti'acts of land from the crown 
should have e.stablishcd themselves like petty princes, and occupied a po.sition 
resembling that of the great vassals of the German emperor; but the jealousy 
of the crown towards^ its Noiman vassals prevented this result. We have 
thus a feudal system, in which the crown is powerless to fulfil its duties, yet 
active in preventing the greater nobles from exercising that influence which 
might have secured n reasonable degree of order. The whole energy of the 
nobles was turned away from government to war; and lest they should be- 
come local potentates, they were allowed to degenerate into local tyrant.*?. 

The remarkabio point in the conquest was, that the Celtic population was 
not driven back upon any one portion of the kingdom, but remained, as it 
was, interpolated among tho new arrivals. The distribution of the two popu- 
lations may be briefly sketched as follows : The Normans occupied, in con- 
siderable force, the counties of Antrim and Down, in Ulster; in Leinster, the 
counties of Louth, Meath, Dublin, Kildare, and the greater portion of West- 
meath, wore densely colonised by Normans and Saxons; southward, the 
colonists occupied, in a narrow line, portions of the King's and Queen’s coun- 
ties, and Carlow; they held the counties of Kilkenny and Wexford, and tho 
eastern part of Munster; they occupied Limerick and the adjoining districts, 
and their castles extended to the mouth of the Shannon. In Connaught, tho 
territories of the De Burghs stretched from Galway northward and east- 
waixl over the plain portion of Connaught, and communicated through Ath- 
lone with their countrymen in Leinslcv. On the other hand, the residue of 
Ulster was occupied by the O’Neills and O’Donnells, and their subordinate 
tribes. South of them extended the districts of the O’FarrelJa, the O’Reillys, 
and O’Rourke. In Leinster, the O’Tooles and O’Brynes occupied the moun- 
tains of Wicklow, and the Carlow and Kilkenny hills were in the hands of 
various tribes, of which the chief was the MacMurroughs, subsequently known 
as Kavanaghs. The west of Munster was strongly held by the MacOarthys 
and their subordinate tribes; Clare wa.s occupied by the O’Briens; the western 
coast beyond Lough Corrib remained in the possession of tho O’Flahertys, 
and the northeast of Connaught was under the control of the O’Connors./ 



CHAPTER II 

IRELAND UNDER ENGLISH RULE 


The origiual sourco oX 11 lo calami Uoa of IrcJaiul was tiio imrtial 
character of llic l^orinau conquest, wliicli caused the conquerors, 
instead of liecomUig an upper class, to reinaiu a mevo lioalile settle- 
ment. The next great so nice of mischief was the disposUion of 
Christondoin at the period of the Beformalion, and tho terrMo lo- 
ligioua wars which cusiiccl. Thou Ireland bocauic a victijn to the 
attempt of Louis XIV to destroy tho liberty and religion of Eng- 
land through Ins vassals, tho House of Btuavt. finally the Froucli 
Ro volution, hreahing out into aiiarcliy, massacre, and atheism, at 
the momen t when England under Pitt liad oiiLored on the path of 
reform and toleration, not only arrested political progresia, hut in- 
volved Ireland in another civil war,— Goddwin 

IBELAKD AETEil THE DEATH OH HENHY II 

Duking his brother’s reign John’s viceroy was William Marslial, carl of Pem- 
broke, who married Strongtow’s daughter by Eva, and thus succeeded to his 
claims in Leinster. John's reputation was no better in Ireland than in Eng- 
land. He thwarted or encouraged the Anglo-Normans as best suited him, but on 
the whole they increased their po.ssessions. In 1210 tho cxcominunicalcd 
king visited Ireland again, and being joined by Cathal Crovderg O’Connor, 
king of Connaught, inarchocl almost unclialienged hy Dc Laey; from Water- 
ford by Dublin to Carrickfergus. Thus, with the aid of Irish allies, did Henry 
II’s son chastise the sons of those who had given Ireland to the crown. John 
did not venture farther west than Trim, but most of tho Anglo-Norman lords 
swore fealty to him, and he divided tho partially obedient di.stricts into twelve 
counties — Dublin (with Wicklow), Meath (with Wostmeath), Louth, Carlow, 
Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, Limerick, Keny, and Tipperary. 
John’s resignation oi his kingdom to the pope in 1213 included Ireland, and 
thus for the second time was tho papal claim to Ireland formally recorded. 

Dui’ing Henry Ill’s long reign the Anglo-Norman power increased, but 
underwent groat modificalion.s. Richard, earl marslial, grandson of Strongbow, 
and to a great extent heir of his power, was foully murdered by his own feuda- 
tories — men of his own race; and the colony never quite recovered from this 
blow. On the other hand the De Burghs, partly by alliance with tho Irish, partly 
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by slieer hard fighting, made good their claims to the lordship of Connaught, 
and the western O’Connors henceforth play a very subordinate part in Irish 
history. Tallage was first imposed on the colony in the first year of this reign, 
but yielded little, and tithes were not much better paid, 

On the 14th of January, 1217, the king wrote from Oxford to his justi- 
ciary, Geoffrey de Marisco, directing that no Irishman should be elected or 
preferred in any cathedral in Ireland, "since by that means our land might be 
disturbed, which is to be deprecated.” This order was annulled in 1224 by 
Honorius III, who declared it destitute of all colour of right and honesty. 
Some enlightened men strove to fuse the two nations together, and the native 
Irish, or that section ^Yhich bordered on the settlements and suffered great 
oppression, offered 8,000 marks to Edward I for the privilege of living under 
English law. The justiciary supported their petition, but the prelates and 
nobles refused to consent. 

There is a vague tradition that Edward I visited Ireland about 1250, when 
his father ordained that the prince’s seal should have regal authority in that 
country. A vast number of documents remain to prove that he did not 
neglect Irish business,^ Yet this great king cannot be credited with any 
specially enlightened views as to Ireland. Hearing with anger of enormities 
committed in his name, he summoned the viceroy D’Ufford to explain, who 
coolly said that ho thought it expedient to wink at ono knave cutting off 
another, “whereat the king smiled and bade him return to Ireland.” The 
colonists wore strong enough to send largo forces to the king in his Scotch 
wars, but ns there was no corresjjonding immigration this really weakened 
the English, whose best hopes lay in agriculture and the arts of peace, while 
the Celtic race waxed proportionally numerous.*' 

EDWAKD BiruCE IN IIlEIiAND 

Ireland, in the reign of Edward 11, was divided between two races of 
men, of different languages, habits, and laws, and animated with the most 
deadly hatred towards each other. The more wild and mountainous dis- 
tricts, and the larger portions of Connaught and Ulster, were occupied by 
the natives; the English or Anglo-Iri.sh had established themselves along the 
eastern and southern coasts, and in all the principal cities and towns. 

They professed fealty to the English crown; but then* fealty was a mere 
sound. At pleasure they levied war on each other^ or on the natives; and 
except in the vicinity of Dublin, the seat of provincial government, the Pale 
was divided among a multitude of petty tyrants, who knew no other law than 
their own interests. Tho natives within the Pale they reduced to a state of 
the most abject villanage; those without they harassed with military ex- 
peditions. The murder of a native was not considered a crime punishable 
by law; and tho man who Imd inflicted the most cruel injury on tho neigh- 
bouring sopts was tho most distinguishctl among his fellows.' 

On the other side, the descendants of tho original Wiabitants were equally 
lawless. We find them perpetually engaged in dissension and warfare. 
Sometimes they are fighting among themselves, sometimes against their 
oppressors. Occasionally we seo them purchasing the aid of the English, that 
they may rovengo themselves on their own countrymen; occasionally marching 
under the banners of an English baron, to invade the domains of his neighbour, 

’ On this account Irislunen frequently procured from tlio king clmrtora, Investing them 
•with tho clmTactor and tho rights of Engnsliinen, To some those grants were made only for 
life; often they extended to whole septa and their posterity forever. 
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When Edward II, before his expedition into Scotland, had ordered hig vas- 
sals to meet him at Berwick, he had also written to the chiefs of the Irish 
septs, requesting them to accompany Do Burgh, the earl of Ulster, who had 
been commanded to lead an army to his assistance. This request was ixeg- 
leeted. By the Irish the efforts of the Scots were viewed with a kindred 
feeling. The patriots were fighting against the same nation by which they 
had been so cruelly oppressed. They were of the same lineage, spoke a dialect 
of the same tongue, and retained in many respects the same national insti- 
tutions. 

IVlien intelligence arrived of the victory at Bannockburn, it was received 
with enthusiasm, and the conviction that the English were not invincible 
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awakened a hope that Ireland might recover her independence. Edward 11 
discovered that an active correspondence was carried on between the men 
of Ulster and the court of Bruce. Alarmed for the safety of his Irish do- 
minions, he despatched Lord Uffoi’d, with instructions to treat with the 
native chieftains, the tenants of the crowm, and the corporations of the bor- 
oughs; but before that nobleman could execute his commission .Edward Bruce, 
the brother of the king of Scots, with an army of six thousand men, had 
landed in the neighbourhood of Carrickfergus. He was immediately joined 
by the O’Neills, who directed his march. They burned Dundalk; the greater 
part of Louth was laid desolate; and at Atherdee the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, who had crowded into the church, perished in the flames. But 
the approach of Sir Edmund Butler, the lord justice, and of Bichard de Burgh, 
earl of Ulster, warned the confederates to return, They retired to Conyers, 
left their bmuiers Hying in their camp, and making a short circuit, fell on the 
rear of their pursuers. A fierce encounter took place; the Anglo-Irish were 
dispersed, and Bruce continued his retreat. 

During this interval a new envoy arrived from King Edward — John de 
Hotham, afterwards bishop of Ely — invested with extraordinary powers, to 
reconcile the barons, and to treat with the natives. But Bruce had now 
obtained n reinforcement from Scotland; he penetrated as far as Kildare, de- 
feated the Anglo-Irish at Ardscull, in that county, and as he returned, ob- 
tained a second victory at ICenlia, in Month. His presence animated the Irish 
of Leinster. The O’Tooles, O’lJriens, O’Carrolls, and Archbolds were in- 
stantly in ai'ms; Arklow, Newcastle, and Brce were burned; and the open 
country presented one continued .scene of anarchy and devastation. 
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It is probable that in these inroads the Scots suffered many severe losses. 
They returned to their former quarters in Ulster, and sent again to Scotland for 
succours. But at the same time a treaty was concluded between Edward 
Bruce and Donald O’Neill, called in Edward’s writs prince of Tyrone, but who 
styled himself hereditary monarch of Ireland. ^ By letters patent the rights of 
O’Neill were transferred to Bruce, who was immediately crowned, and en- 
tered on the exercise of the regal power. But his inactivity abandoned to 
destruction the different septs that had joined him during his' late expedition. 
Two hundred of the natives perished under O’Uanion at Dundalk; three 
hundred were slain in Munster; four hundred fell in a battle at Tullagli; and 
eight hundred heads of the O’Moores were sent by the lord justice Butler to 
Dublin as the proof of his victor}^. From these losses Ireland might have 
risen; but her hopes were extinguished in the sanguinary field of Athemy, 
whero Phelim O’Goniior, the king of Connaught, attacked the Anglo-Irish 
under Lord Richard Bomingham. The natives, in a confused mass, rushed on 
a resolute and disciplined enemy; the battle or slaughter lasted from dawn till 
sunset; and among eleven thousand dead bodies were found those of Phelim 
himself, and of twenty-nine subordinate chieftains of the same name. The 
sept of the O’Connors was nearly extinguished, 

To balance the exultation caused by this victory, intelligence was brought 
to Dublin that Robert Bruce, tlio king of Scotland, had landed with a numerous 
army in Ulster. The Anglo-Irish garrison of Carrickfergus, after a most 
obstinate defence, was compelled to suriendor. The two brothers, at the 
head of twenty thousand men, Scots and Irish, advanced into the more south- 
ern counties; and the citizens of Dublin were compelled to bum the suburbs 
for their own protection. But the Scots, unprepared to besiege the place, 
ravaged the country. They successively encamped at Leixlip, Naas, and 
Callen; and at Inst penetrated as far as the vicinity of Limerick. But it was 
the depth of winter; numbers perished through want, fatigue, and the in- 
clemency of the season; and the EMlish had assembled an army at Kilkenny 
to intercept their return. With difficulty the Bruces eluded the vigilance of 
the enemy, and retired into Ulster, It is not easy to assign the reason of this 
romantic expedition, undertaken at such a season, and without any pros- 
pect of permanent conquest. To tlie Scots it was more devStmetive than a 
defeat; and Robert Bruce, dissatisfied with his Rish expedition, hastened back 
to his native dominions. 

But notwithstanding the severe defeats which the natives had suffered, the 
flame of patriotism was kept alive by the exhortations of many among the 
clergy. The English govermnent complained of their conduct to the papal 
court; and John XXII commissioned the archbishops of Dublin and Cashel 
to admonish those who fomented the rebellion, and to excommunicate all 
who should persist in their disobedience. 

This commission created a deep sensation among the septs. A justification 
of their conduct was signed by O’Neill and the majority of the chieftains. 
The important instrument begins by stating that during forty centuries 
Ireland had been governed by its own monarchs of the race of Milesius, till 
the year 1170, when Adrian IV, an Bl^glishman, conferred against all maimer 
of right the sovereignty of the island on Henry II, the murderer of St. Thomas, 
whom for that very crime he ought rather to have deprived of his own 
crown.' 

After this introduction it argues that the original grant is become void, 

' It is singular tiiftt tUoy were not awaro of the anaoliroiiism in making Adilan live after 
the murder of the nrcUbiBliop, tliougli Im died twelve years before it. 
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because none of the conditions on which it was made have been fulfilled. 
Henry had promised for himself and his successors to protect the church, and 
yet they had despoUed it of one-half of its possessions! to establish good laws, 
and they had enacted others repugnant to every notion of justice;' to extir- 
pate the vices of the natives, and they had introduced among them a race of 
men more wicked than existed in any other country upon earth; men whose 
rapacity was insatiable, who employed iadifferently force or treacliery to 
effect their purposes, and who publicly taught that the murder of an Irishman 
was not a crime. 

It was to free themselves from the oppression of these tyrants that they 
liad taken up arms; they were not rebels to the king of England, for they 
had never sworn fealty to him; they were freemen waging mortal war against 
their foes, and for their own protection they had chosen Edward de Bruce, 
eai'l of Garrick, for their sovereign. The pope wrote to the Icing and commis- 
sioned his legates to speak to him in favour of thq Irish. Urged by their 
repeated remonstrances, Edward attempted to justify himself by declaring 
that if they had been oppressed it v-ms without his knowledge, and con- 
trary to his intention; and promised that he would take thorn under his 
protection, and make it his care tiiat they should be treated with lenity and 
justice. 

This promise was hardly given before the war in Ireland was terminated. 
Sir Roger Mortimer had been intrusted with the government _ (1318), and 
during the year of his administration, though it was not distinguished by any 
signal victory, he had gradually confirmed the superiority of the English. 
Tno barons accused of favouring the Scots, particular!;^ thq Lacys, were 
attainted; De Burgh, the earl of Ulster, who had been imprisonecl by the 
ofTi cions loyalty of the citizens of Dublin, was released; and the O’Briens and 
Ai'chbolds were received to the king's peace. The men. of Connaught by their 
dissensions aided the cause of their enemies; and no less than eight thousand 
of them are said to have perished in civil war. 

Soon after the departure of Mortimer, Edward Bruce advanced to the 
neighbourhood of Dundalk. He was met by Sir Jolm de Bermingham [with 
a force of Anglo-Irish more numerous than liis own], and fell in battle with the 
greater part of his azmy [October 19th, 1318], His quarters wore sent, as 
those of a traitor, to the four principal towns; _ and his head was presented to 
Edward by Bermingham, who received the dignity and emoluments of carl 
of Louth as a reward. With Bruce fell the hopes of tho Irish patriots; the 
ascendency of the English was i-estorod, and the ancient system of depreda- 
tion and revenge universally revived. The king’s attention had, however, 
been directed to tho state of Ireland by a petition presented to him in parlia- 
ment, stating that to establish tranquillity it was requisite to abolish charters 
of pardon for murders porpctratecl by Englishmen, and that the natives, 
admitted to the benefit of the English law, should fully enjoy tho legal pro- 
tection of life and limb. Both points were granted, and it was afterwards 
provided that no royal officer should acquire lands within the extent of his 
jurisdiction, or levy purveyance, unless it were in case of necessity, with tho 
permission of the council and imdev a writ from the chancery. 

^ Tfie laws of wlilch the^ chiefly complained are : (1) That though tho king^a coiu'ta were 
open to OTcry mm who brought an nctiou ngainst an Irishman, yob, if a native wove the 
p!nlutiff> tho very fact of his birth was alio wed to he an effectual bar to his claim. (2) That 
if an Irishman was imirderecl, whatever were his rank in tho church or state, no court vvould 
midortako to punish tlio murderer. (8) That no widow, if she were a native, waa admitted 
to the claim of dower. (4) That tho last wills of tho natives woro declared void, and their 
property disposed of according to the will of their louls, 
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ANARCHY AND MISRULE (1310-1877 A.D.) 

After the fall of Brucej Edward 11 was too much occupied by his domestic 
enemies, and Edward III by his wars with Scotland and France, to attend 
to the concerns of the sister island ; and the natives by successive encroach- 
ments gradually confined the English territories within narrower limits. Had 
the natives united in one common effort, they might have driven the invaders 
into the ocean; but they lost the glorious opportunity by thoir own dissensions 
and folly. Their hostilities were generally the sudden result of a particular 
provocation, not of any plan for the liberation of the island; their arms were 
as often turned against their own countrymen as against their national ene- 
mies; and several septs received annual pensions from the English govern- 
ment as the price of their services in protecting the borders from the inroads 
of the more hostile Irish.** 

John de Bevmingham,carl of Louth, the conqueror of Bruce, was murdered 
in 1329 by the Gernons, Cusacks, Everards, and other English of that country, 
who disliked his firm government. They were never brought to justice. 
Talbot of Malahide and two hundred of Bermingliam's relations and adher- 
ents were massacred at the same time. In 1333 the young earl of Ulster was 
murdered by the Mandevilles and others; in this case signal vengeance was 
taken, but the feudal dominion never recovered the blow, and on the north- 
east coast the English laws and language were soon confined to Drogheda 
and Dundalk. The earl left one daughter, Elizabeth, who was, of course, a 
royal ward. She married Lionel, duke of Clarence, and from her springs the 
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royal line of England from Edward W, as well as James V of Scotland and 
his descendants. 

The two chief men among the Do Burghs were loth to hold them lands of 
a little absentee girl. Having no grounds for opposing the royal title to the 
wardship of the heiress, they abjured English law and became Irish chieftams. 
As such they were obeyed, for the king’s arm was short in Ireland. 

. The two great earlcloms whose contests form a large part of the history of 
the south of Ireland were created by Edward III, James Butler, eldest son 
a. w.— VOL. XXI. 3 0 
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of Edmund, eaii of Carriok, became earl of Oimonde and palatine of Tipperary 
in 1328. Next year Maurice Fitzthomas Fitzgerald was made earl of Des- 
mond, and from his thi'ee brethren descended the historic Ironses of the Wlrite 
ICnight, the knight of Glyn, and the knight of Kerry. The earldom of Khdare 
dates from 1316.*' 


THE STATUTE OF KILKENNY 

The settlers in the English Pale were divided into two classes, the English 
by race and the English by birth. The former were the descendants of the 
first invaders, and considered themselves as the rightful heirs to the lands 
and emoluments which had been won by the swords of their progenitors. 
The further they wore removed from their seat of government the less did 
they respect its authority ; and as they lived in the constant violation of the 
English laws, naturally sought to emancipate themselves from their control. 
Hence many adopted the dress, the manners, the language, and the laws of 
the natives, and were insensibly transformed from English barons into Irish 
chieftains. 

The English by birth comprised the persons born in England whom the 
king had invested with office in Ireland, and the crowds of advonturors whom 
penury or crime annually banished from their own country. To the old set- 
tlers they wore objects of peculiar jealousy and hatred; % the government 
they were trusted and advanced, as a coiirttorpoi.so to the disaffection of the 
others. Edward III had gone so far as to forbid any person to hold office 
under the Irish government who was not an Englishman and possessed of 
lands, tenements, or benefices in England; but the prohibition aroused the 
indignation of the English by race; in defiance of his authority they assembled 
in convention at Kilkenny, and so spirited were their remonstranceii that he 
revoked the order and confirmed to them the rights which they had inherited 
from their ancestors, 

Edward III had appointed his son Lionel, duke of Clarence, to the govern- 
ment of Ireland. 0 After having held, for nearly ihiee years, the offico of 
lord-licuteuaiit, the duke of Clarence returned to England, without having 
gained in that time a single important advantage over the natives or 
enlarged the scanty boundaries of the English power. In the course of the 
three years following, we find him twice again entrusted with the same 
office; though on both occasions for a very limited period. It was during 
his last administration, in the year 1364, that the memorable parliament 
was held at Kilkenny, in which the two estates, as we are told, sat together, *■ 
and which passed the celebrated Act known generally by the name of the 
Statute of Kilkenny. This remarkable ordinance, though directed chiefly 
against those old English, or, more properly, Anglo-Irish, who had adopted 
the Iaw.s and customs of the natives, contains also, in reference to the latter, 
some enactments full of that jealous and penal spirit which conCinued for 
centuries after to pervade and infect the course of English legislation 
respecting Ireland, The following are the principal provisions of this 
statute : 

That inlerniarriagos with the natives, or any connection witli them in the 
way of fostering or gossipred,® should be considered and punished as high 

' "The opinion,” saya Dr, Lingard, apeakitig of this reign, " that the several ostcitos sat 
and voted together, derives no support fiom the language of the rolls." 

’ For the abuses of the tie of gossipred, or oompaterjiity, in Ireland, see Dnvios, Spenser, 
Sir James Ware, etc. 
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treason, (The practice of fostering was complained of as tending to produce 
those ties and relationships with the native Irish, which it was the great 
object of the English legislators to intercept and prevent. The warm- 
heartedness, however, of the people they had to deal with, baffled, in this, as 
in inanj? other such antisocial schemes, all their unnatural contrivances. 
“Fostering," says Davies, "hath alwa)'.? been a stronger alliance than blood- 
and the foster-children do love and are beloved of the foster-fathers and 
their sept more than of their own natural parents and kindred; and do 
participate of their means more frankly, and do adhere unto them in all 
fortunes, with more affection and constanc;^,") 

That any man of English race, assuming an Irish name or using the 
Ii-ish language, apparel, or customs, should forfeit all his lands and 
tenements. 

That to adopt or submit to the Brehon law was treason. 

That without the permission of the government, the English should not 
make war upon the natives. 

That the English should not permit the Irish to pasture or graze upon 
their lands, nor admit them to any ecclesiastical benefices or religious houses, 
nor entertain their minstrels, Ehgmers, or news-tellers. 

There were also enactments against the oppres-sivo tax of coyne and 
liver j;; against tlio improper use made of royal franchises and liberties in 
allowing them to bo sanctuaries for malefactors, and one or two other such 
manifest abuses. 

It can hardly be necessary to direct attention to the spirit of some of 
these items._ While all oi tho lower classes of Irish are prohibited from 
pasturage within the English limits, — almost the only employment which the 
backward state of their agriculture then afforded, — all the better ranks are 
entirely excluded from the great road to wealth and honour, the church; and 
thus both classes are subjected to one common ban of exclusion and pro- 
scription, Such arbitrary measures are, in general, for the time efficacious. 
Thenceforth the king's writ ran in Ulster and Connaught, and the revenues 
of both these provinces were regularly accounted for in the exchequer, 


THE EXPEDITIONS OF RICHARD 11 

Still even after the passage of the Statute of Kilkenny the former dis- 
sensions prevailed among the Anglo-Irish, and the Irish gradually extended 
their conquests. To restore tranquillity, Richard in his ninth year created 
the earl of Oxford, his favouidto, marquess of Dublin, and aftcrw'ards duke of 
Ireland; bestowed on him the government of Ireland for life, and granted 
to him and his heirs all the lands which he should conquer from the native.s, 
with the exception of such as had already been annexed to the crown, or con- 
ferred on fonner adventurers. Thirty thousand marks were allotted for the 
expedition by parliament, and the most sanguine hopes of pcee^ were gen- 
erally cherished, when the whole plan was defeated by the dissension between 
the king and his barons, and the subsequent exile and death of the duke. * 

In the mean time matters had been going from bad to w'orse in Ireland; 
and the native Irisli had at last found a loader whose warlike genius and 
intrepidity made the English power in Ireland precarious indeed. This was 
Ai’t McMiirrough Kavanagh, or as he is more commonly called, Art lVlcMur- 
rough, the king of Leinster, He had married the daughter of Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, the earl of Kildare, whereupon the English authorities had seized her 
lands on the ground that she had violated the Statute of Kilkenny. McMuv- 
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rough had thereupon begun <a series of raids in Wexford, Kilkenny, and ICil- 
dare. The Dublin government at length, by making concessions in regard to 
his “black-rent” which was in question, secured a short armistice." 

The moment then seemed to have arrived when the English ascendency 
might be restored, and the natives reduced to the most complete submission. 
With four thousand men-at-arms and thirty thousand archers Richard landed 
at Waterford; the duke of Gloucester, the earls of Rutland and Nottingham 
aided hhn with their advice; and though the state of the comitry, intersected 
with lakes, morasses, and forests, impeded his progreas; though the enemy, 
by retiring into inaccessible fortro.sses, shunned his approach; yet in a short 
time the idea of resistance was abauctoned; the northern chieftains met the 
king at Drogheda, the southern attended his deputy, the earl of Nottingham, 
at Carlow; and all, seventy-five in number, did homage, promised to keep 
the peace, and submitted to pay a yearly tribute. 

The four principal kings, O'Neill, O’Connor, O’Brien, and McMun'ough, 
followed Richard to Dublin (1395), where they wore instructed in the manners 
of the English by Sir Henry Castide, or Christal,* submitted to receive, though 
with some reluctance, the honour of knighthood, and, arrayed in robes of 
state, were feasted at the king’s table. But a distinction was made between 
the natives who had not previously sworn fealty and those who had done so 
and rebelled, the “Irrois savages and Irrois rebels,” as the king denominated 
them. Yet the latter on their submission were taken under protection, and 
obtained the promise of a full pardon on tlm payment of a proportionate fine. 
Richard, though he devoted much of his time to parade, did not neglect the 
reformation of the government. Grievances were redressed, the laws en- 
forced, tyrannical officers removed, and the minds of the natives gradually 
reconciled to the superiority of the English.® 

Richard’s second Irish expedition was undertaken in the last year of his 
reign, and is of more importance from its influence in English history than in 
Irish. It was at a moment most pregnant with danger to himself and his 
crown that Richard dotciinincd to leave England and cross to Ireland. His 
ostensible purpose was to avenge the death of his cousin and heir. Roger 
Mortimer, earl of March, whom ho had left as his deputy in Ireland in 1396, 
and who had been killed in a bloody fight with McMurrough’s followers in 
Kilkemiy in 1397. But it is more than likely it was a shrinking from meeting 
the crisis that he must have felt was impending and a mad idea that he could 
avert it by the simple procedure of refusing to sec it, that led him to take the 
step. At any rate, it was the decisive step that led to his deposition.® 

At Milford Haven Richard, havmg appointed hia uncle, the duke of York, 
regent during his absence, joined his array (May 29th, 1399), and cmbai’kiug m 
a fleet of two hundred sail, arrived in two clays in the port of Waterford. His 
cousin, the duke of Albemarle, had been ordered to follow with a hundred more; 
and three weeks were consumed m waiting for that nobleman, whose delay was 
afterwards attributed to a secret understanding with the king’s enemies. At 
length Richard led his forces from Kilkenny against tho Irish; several of the 
inferior chiefs hastened barefoot, and with halters round their neoks, to im- 
plore his mercy; but McMurrough spurnecl the idea of submission, and 

^ Crtsfcide, ^vho gave the account oi expedftiou to Frofssart (printed on tiio next page)* 
hod formerly bceniimcle prisoner by one of tho natives, ft powerful man, who unexpectedly 
leaped up behind him, embraced him tichlly, and, urging the horse forward with his heels, 
fairly carried him off, During his captivity ho had learned tho Irish language, and on that 
account was now charged with the care of the four kings. Ilia great difllculty was to induce 
them to diuo at a different table from their servants and to wear breeches, and mantles 
tHmmed with tho fur of squitrols. 
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boasted that he would extirpate the invaders. He dared not, indeed, meet 
them in open combat; but it was liis policy to flee before them, and draw 
them into woods and morasses, where they could neither fight with advantage, 
nov procure subsistence. The want of provisions and the clamour of the 
soldiers compelled the king to give up the pursuit, and to direct his march 
towards Dublin; and McMurrough, when he could no longer impede their 
progress, solicited and obtained a parley with the carl of Gloucester, the 
commander of the rear-guard. The chieftain was an athletic man; he came 
to the conference mounted on a grey charger, which had cost him four hundred 
head of cattle, and brandished with ease and dexterity a heavy spear in his 
hand. He seemed willing to become the nominal vassal of the kmg of Eng- 
land, but refused to submit to any conditions. Richard set a price on his 
head, proceeded to Dublin, and at the expiration of a fortnight was joined by 
the duke of Albemarle with men and provisions. This seasonable supply 
enabled him to recominence the pursuit of McMurrough; but while he was 
thus occupied with objects of inferior interest in Ireland a revolution had 
occurred in England, which eventually deprived him both of his ciwn and 
his life.® He hurried back to England, but it was too late. As Bagwell*’ 
truly says, '‘but for McMurrough and his allies the house of Lancaster might 
never have reigned in England.” No English king again visited Ireland till 
James II arrived there as a fugitive in 1689. 

Irish Warfare in the Fourteenth Century 

In the pages of Eroissart’s Chronicle^ we find a curious account of the 
Irish method of making war during the last years of the fourteenth century. 
Evoissart gives it in the words of Sir Henry Castide (or Christal), from whom 
he says he got the information. Castide had been a prisoner in Ireland in 
his youth for seven years and had married while there the daughter of an 
Irish nobleman. Caslidc’s comment on Richaid's first expedition follows 

“It is not in the memory of man that any king of England ever led so large 
an armament of men-at-arms and archers to make war on the Irish as the 
present Icing. Ho remained upwards of nine months in Ireland, at great 
expense, which, however, was cheerfully defrayed by his kingdom; for the 
principal cities and towns of England thought it was well laid out, when they 
saw their king return home with honour. Only gentlemen and archers had 
been employed on this expedition; and there were with the king four thou- 
sand knights and squires and tliirty thousand archers, all regularly paid every 
week, and so well they were satisfied. 

“To tell you the truth, Ireland is one of the worst countries to make war in, 
or to conquer; for there are such impenetrable and extensive forests, lakes, 
and bogs, there is no Imowing how to pass them and carry on war advan- 
tageously; it is so thinly inhabited tliat whenever the Irish please they 
desert the towns, and take refuge in these forests, and live in huts made of 
boughs, like wild beasts; and whenever they perceive any parties advancing 
with hostile dispositions, and about to enter their country, they fly to such 
narrow passes it is impossible to follow them. 

“'When they find a favourable opportunity to attack their enemies to ad- 
vantage, which frequently happens, from their knowledge of the country, they 
fail not to seize it; and no man-at-arms, be he ever so well mounted, can 
overtake them, so light are they of foot. Sometimes they leap from the 
ground behind a horseman, and embrace the rider (for they are very strong in 
their arras) so tightly that he can no way get rid of them. The Irish have 
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pointed knives, with broad blades, sharp on both sides like a dart-head, 
•with which they kill their enemies; but they never consider them as dead 
until they have cut their throats like sheep, opened their bellies, and taken 
out their hearts, which they carry off with them, and some say, who are well 
acquainted with their manners, that they devour them as delicious mor- 
sels. They never accept of ransom for their prisoner; and when they find 
they have not the advantage in any skirmishes, they instantly separate, and 
hide themselves in hedges, bushes, or holes under ground, so that they seem 
to disappear, no one knows whither. 

"They are a very hardy race, of great subtlety, and of various tempers, 
paying no attention to cleanliness, nor to any gentleman — although their 
country is governed by kings, of whom there are soveral-^but seem desirous 
to I'emain in the savage state they have been brought up in. True it is that 
four of the most potent kings in Ireland have submitted to the king of Eng- 
land, but more through love and good-humour than by battle or force. The 
earl of Ormonde, whoso lands join their kingdoms, took great pains to induce 
them to go to Dublin, where the king our lord resided, and ,to submit them- 
selves to him and to the crown of England. This was considered by every 
one as a great acquisition, and the object of the armament accomplished; for 
during the whole of King Edward’s reign, of happy memory, he had never 
such success as King Richard. The horrour is great, but the advantage little, 
for with such savages nothing can be done.” ? . 

lEELAND UNDER THE THREE HENRYS 

Henry IV had a bad title, and his necessities wore conducive to the growth 
of the English constitution, but fatal to the Anglo-Irish. His son Thomas was 
viceroy in Ireland in HOI, but did very little. “Your son," wrote the Irish 
council to Henry, "is so destitute of money that he has nob a penny in the 
world, nor can borrow a single penny, because all his jewels and his plate that 
he can spare, and those which ho must of necessity keep, are pledged to lie 
in pawn." The nobles waged private war unrestrained, and tlie game of play- 
ing off one chieftain against another was carried on with varying success. 
The provisions of the statute of Kilkenny against trading with the Irish 
failed, for markets cannot exist without buyers.® 

After Richard II’s departure Art McMurrough’s raids became so intolerable 
that the government of Henry IV was glad to treat with him. Bub two 
years later (1401) he made a terrible raid into Wexford. This was avenged 
by the Dublin English, who in the following year administered a crushing 
defeat to the O’Briens near Bray. Again in 1405 MoMurrough overran Wex- 
ford, but in 1407 the English lord deputy, Sir Stephen Scroopc, utterly de- 
feated him in Kilkenny and soon afterward suddenly fell upon his ally, O'Car- 
roll, and slew him and eight hundi'ed of his followers. After this defeat 
McLIuiTOUgh was quiet for a time, but in 1413 he began his raiding again and 
in 1416 signally defeated the English at Wexford. This was his last exploit. 
He died in the next year after having been king of Leinster for forty-two years, 
“He was,” says Joyce,'’ “the most heroic, persevering, and indomitable de- 
fender of his country, from Brian Boru to Hugh O’Neill; and he maintained 
his independence for nearly half a century just beside the Pale, in spite of 
every effort to reduce him to submission." «• 

The brilliant reign of Henry V was a time of extreme misery to the colony 
in Ireland. Half the English-speaking people fled to England, where they 
were not welcome. An act of Henry V ordered all “Irishmen and Irish 
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clerics, beggars, called chamber deacons, to depart before the feast of All 
Souls, for quietness and peace in this realm of England" Irish soldiers 
were chawn by liigh pay to Henry's French wars, and a contemporary writer, 
Robert Redman,’’ recounts how they “with very sharp and missile balls 
{catapultarvis pilis) wounded their enemies severely, easily avoiding their 
onset by their own swiftness of foot.” 

The disastrous reign of the third Lancastrian, Henry VI, completed the dis- 
comfiture of the original colony in Ireland. Quan-els between the Ormonde 
and Talbot parties paralysed the government, and a Pale of thirty miles 
by twenty was all that remained. Even the Availed towns were almost starved 
out; Waterford itself Avas half ruined and half deserted. Only one paiiiar 
ment Avas held for tliirty years, but taxation was not remitted on that account. 
No viceroy even pretended to reside continuously. The north and Avest were 
still worse off than the south. Somo thoughtful men saAV clearly the clanger 
of leaAung Ireland to be seized by the first chance comer, and the lAbel of 
English Policy, ‘ written about 1436, contains a long and interesting passage 
declaring England's interest in protecting Ireland as “a boterasse ancl a 
poste” of her OAvn power. 

Sir John Talbot, immortalised by Shakesjpearo, was several times viceroy; 
he Avas almost uniformly successful in the field, but feeble in council. He 
held a parliament at Trim which made one law against men of English race 
wearing moustaches, lest they should be mistaken for Irishmen, and another 
obliging the sons of agricultural labourers to follow their father's vocation 
under pain of fine ancl imprisonment. The Ulster annalists, The Four Mas- 
estimate the great Talbot very differently from Shakespeare — “A son 
of curses for his venom ancl a devil for his evils; and the learned say of him that 
there came not from the time of Herod, by whom Clu’ist was crucified, any 
one so wicked in evil deeds.” 

IRELAND IN THE AVARS OF THE ROSES 

In 1449 Richard, duke of York, right heir by blood to the throne of Ed- 
ward III, Avas forced to yield the regency of France to his rival Somerset, and to 
accept the Irish viceroyalty. He landed at liowth Avith his wife Cicely 
Neville, the beautiful “Rose of Raby," and Margaret of Anjou hoped thus to 
get rid of one who was too great for a subject. The Irish government was 
given to him for ten years on unusually liberal terms. He ingratiated him- 
self with both races, taking care to avoid identification with any particular 
family. At the baptism of his son — “false, fleeting, perjured Clarence” — who 
was born in Dublin Castle, De-smoncl ancl Ormonde stood sponsors together. 

The rebellion of Jack Cade, clahning to be a Mortimer and cousin to the 
duke of York, took place at this time. This adventurer, at once ludicrous and 
formidable, Avas a native of Ireland, and wag thought to be put forward by 
Richard to test the popularity of the Yorkist cause. Returning suddenly to 
England in 1450, Richard left the government to James, earl of Ormonde and 
Wiltshire, who had married Lady Eleanor Beaufort, and was deeply engaged 
on the Lancastrian side. This earl began the deadly feud Avith the liouse of 
Kildare which lasted for generations. After Blore Heath Richard was at- 
tainted by the Lancastrian parliament, ancl returned to Dublin, where the 
colonial parliament acknowledged him and assiuned virtual independence, 
A separate coinage was established, ancl the authority of the English parlia- 
ment was repudiated. William Overy, a bold squire of Ormonde’s, offered 
to arrest Richard as an attainted traitor, but was seized, tried before the man 
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whom he had come to takoj and hanged, drawn, and quartered. The duke 
only maintained his seiiarate kingdom about a year. Plis i^arty triumphed 
in England, but he himself fell at Wakefield 

During these years a miniature War of the Roses was fought out in Ii'eland. 
Tlie Geraldines both of Desmond and Kildare espoused the Yorkist cause; 
the Butlers, the adherents of the earl of Ormonde, sided with the Lancastrians. 
They fought not in Ireland alone, but crossed over to England, and on many 
a battlefield the Anglo-Irish nobility foil side by side with their English par- 
tisans." Among the few prisoners taken on the bloody field of Towton was 
Ormonde, whose head long adorned London Bridge. _ Ho and his brothers 
^vel■e attainted in England, and by the Yorkist parliament in Ireland, but 
the importance of the family was hardly diminished by this. [In 1462 the 
factions fought at Pill town, and the Butlers were defeated.] Eor the first 
six years of Edward's reign the two Geraldine earls engrossed official power. 
Tlie influenee of Qiieeu Elizabeth Woodville, whom Desmond had offended, 
then made itself felt. Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, became deputy. He was 
an accomplished Oxonian, who made a speech at Rome in such good Latin 
as to draw tears from the eyes of that groat patron of letters Pope Pius II 
(.^neas Sylvius). But his Latinity did nob soften his manners, and he was 
thouglit cruel oven in that ago, [Inclocd he was sometimes nicknamed " the 
butcher.*’] Desmond [who has passed into history as “ the great earl ”] was 
beheaded, ostensibly for using Irish exactions ; really, as the partisans of his 
family hold, to please Queen Elizabeth. The remarkable lawlessness of this 
reign was increased by the practice of coining. Several mints had been 
established since Richard of York’s time ; the standards varied, and 
imitation was easy.^ So great was the lawlessness growing out of this and 
other causes that the Irish parliament in 1466 iiassed an act permitting any- 
one to kill and decapitate any Irishman detected in the act of robbing, 
unless accompanied by an Englishman. It has boon assorted that this put 
it in the power of any evil-minded person to kill an unprotected Irishman 
wherevci' found, and by bringing his head to the mayor of the nearest town 
to receive a bounty for so doing. But no one suppose.g that such was the 
intent of the law ; nor can it well be bolievod that it can have fostered such 
an atrocity as that suggested, unless in very exceptional instances. The 
passage of Hie law, however, demonstrates the character of the times.® 

HENRY VII AND POYNINQs’ LAW 

During Richard Ill's short reign Garret Fitzgerald, the carl of Kildare, 
head of the Irish Yorkists, was the strongest man in Ireland. After the 
accession of Henry VII he espoused the cause of Lambert SimncI (14S7), 
whom tho lrish in general seem to liave thought a true Plantagouet, The 
Italian primate, Octavian de Palatio, knew better, and incurred the wrath 
of Kildare by refusing to ofliciato at the impostor's coronation, 'The local 
magnates and several distinguished visitors attended, and Lambert was 
shown to tlm people borne aloft on “gi-eat d’Arcy of Platton’s” shoulders. 
His enterprise ended in the battle of Stoke, where the flower of the Anglo- 
Irish soldiery fell. "The Irish," says Bacon, “did not fail in courage or 
fierceness, but, being almost naked men, only armed with darts and skeins, 
it was rather an execution than a fight upon them." Conspicuous among 
Henry’s adherents in Ireland were the citizens of "Waterford, who, with the 
men of Clonmel, Callan, li'etharcl, and the Butler connection generally, were 
prepared to take the field in his favour, Waterford was equally conspicuous 
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some years later in resisting Perkin Warbcck, who besieged it unsuccessfully, 
and was chased by the citizens, who fitted out a fleet at their own charge. 
The king conferred honour and rewards on the loyal city, to which he gave 
the proud title of whs intada.b 

The Perkin Warbcck just referred to had an extraordinary history, some 
details of which may claim our attention. His relative success was due to 
the fact that many believed him to be the duke of York, It will be recalled 
that the young earl of Warwick, the son of the duke of Clarence, was lodged in 
the tower of London, o One November day a young priest of O.xford and a 
beautiful boy landed at Dublin, The priest gave out that the boy was 
Edward Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, who had escaped in a marvellous 
manner from the Tower of London ; and among a people of lively imagina- 
tion and warm feelings, and enthusiastic in their attachment to the house of 
York, a ready belief was accorded to the story, and a generous sympathy 
spread from heart to heart for the young hero of it. Wh^at was credulity in 
the common people was design and craft in some, possibly in most of the 
Anglo-Irish nobles, who were averse to Henry, who had scarcely submitted 
to his government, and who were ready to adopt all such measures as chance 
might offer^ provided they held out a prospect of overthrowing the new order 
of things in England, Thomas Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare, and lord- 
lieutenant or deputy of Ireland, received the priest and his pupil with open 
arms, and presented the latter “ to all his friends and lovers," declaring " the 
coming of the child, and afterwards affirming that the crown and sceptre of 
the realm of right belonged to this young prince." The boy was not only 
beautiful and graceful in person, but witty and ingenious: he told his 
touching story with great consistency, and when questioned, he could give 
minute pavticulavs relating to the royal family. The citizens of Dublin 
declared unanimously in his favour ; and his fame was " shortly bruited 
throughout all Ireland, and every man was willing to take his part, and 
submit to him, calling him, on all hands, king." h 

The confidence thus secured was for a long time maintained, but it is now 
certain that the man was an_ impostor. His success, however, illustrates 
the readiness of the Irish subjects to fight for the house of York. It was 
in recognition of this that the king decided to cripple the Irish parliament. 
He sent as deputy Sir Edward Poynjng3.a 

It had long been the policy to let the Irish destroy one anothorj as 
the surest way of promoting the English interests. Sir Edward Foymngs 
had evidently been sent out with instructions to act with vigour in reforming 
the abuses of the English Palo, and was actuated by a strong resolution to 
repress the power and insolence of the Anglo-Irish aristocracy, and he 
seized upon the accusations which had been brought against the earl of 
Kildare, and the rebellion of his brother, as a motive for acting rigorously 
against the Geraldines. After he had shown that he was not to be defied 
with impunity in the field, and having made himself well acquainted with the 
stale of the province entrusted to his command, he called his first parliament 
to meet at Drogheda on the first Monday in Docembor, 1495. It was a 
parliament memorable in, the history of Ireland for the strong measures 
adopted in it for lessening the influence of the great lords, and relieving the 
commonalty from oppression ; for restraining the English from "degeneracy," 
and reforming the manners of the Pale ; and for revising former laws, and 
regulating the proceedings of future parliaments. 

The most important act of this parliament, and the one still known as 
Poynings’ act, was designed especially to strengthen and secure the power of 
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the crown, and break down tlie undue Innueaco of the great lords, in whose 
hands the Irish parliaments had of late years been but the instruments of 
faction : it provided that, in future, no parliament should be held in Ireland 
until the king’s lieutenant and council had first certified to the king, under 
the groat seal of that land, tlie causes and considerations for which it was 
to be called, as well as all such acts as it was intended to bring before it, 
and that those causes, considerations, and acts were to be approved under 
the great seal of England. After that approbation had been obtained the 
parliament might assemble and proceed to business ; but without it the 
proceedings of any parliament called in Ireland were i>ronounccd to be null 
and void. « ^ 

The provisions just mentioned are those which have been more generally 
known as Poynings’ act, but they did not constitute the wliolo of the new 
law, which provided for the confirmation, for instance, of the Statute of 
Kilkenny, excepting that part of it which prohibited the use of the Irish 
tongue, a provision which was iinpracticable even in Ulster. The use or 
adoption of Irish war-cries, however, was forbidden to Anglo-Irish families. 
It was ordained also that the more recent English laws affecting the public 
welfare should apply to Ireland. As an additional protection to the English 
settlement in Ireland, it was made unlawful to permit public enemies to pass 
through certain districts. All these coercive measures, some of them very 
necessary at the time, serve to show how much England had yet to learn 
in the art of governing. « 


THE QEBALDINB SUFEEWACY 

Henry VII now took the extraordinary step of appointing Garrett Fitz- 
gerald, earl of Kildare, lord deputy. This man, known as the “great earl,” 
had been, a foremost figure in Ireland ever since he succeeded to the earldom 
in 1477. He had been an ardent Yorkist and as such had espoused the cause 
of both the pretenders, Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck. During 
Poynings’ lord- lieutenancy he had been attainted for high treason by the 
Irish parliament, and now lay a prisoner in the Tower. Nevertheless Henry 
determined to name him lord deputy. There was a popular outcry against 
this, and the earl was charged with no less a crime than the burning of the 
ebureh of Cashel. As the story goes, be replied audaciously that he had 
indeed burned the church, but he would not have done so had he not 
supposed the archbishop to be in it. The ecclesiastic was present in person, 
and was no doubt highly edified by the reply, which, however, is said to have 
provoked tlio king’s mirth. When asked to secure counsel for his defence, 
the earl, emboldened perhaps by the king’s levity, declared that he would 
have none other than the best counsel in England, namely, the king 
himself. 

The upshot of tho affair was that when the carl’s accusers declared that 
all Ireland could not rule him, the king retorted that in that case the oari 
should be permitted to rule all Irelancl. Doubtless the story is apocryphal 
as to sundry of its embellishments; but in any event the “great earl’’ was 
made lord deputy of Ireland in 1496. » 

Hence aro.se the Geraldine supremacy, which, with some interruptions, 
lasted tilH534. So utterly perverted during this period was the government 
to the private purposes of the Geraldines that m consequence of a personal 
feud between the earl of Kildare and his son-in-law, MacWllliam of Clan- 
ricarcl, the royal banner was carried at the battle of ICnock-Tow; in which 
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the De Burglis^ the O’Briens, MacNamaras, O’CarrolIs, and other southern 
chiefs were defeated by the combined forces of the Palo and the O’Reillys, 
MacMahons, O’Parrells, O’Donells, and other northern chiefs, The Geraldines, 
though brave and enterprising, courteous and generous, and possessing all the 
qualities which insure personal popularity, were totally devoid of any of the 
qualities requisite for the character of a statesman, and had no higher views than 
the maintenance of their position as chiefs of the most powerful Irish clan. 

THE STATE OP IRELAND AT HENRY VIIl’s SUCCESSION 

To what condition was Ireland reduced by the first three centuries and a 
half of English rule? Wo shall not ourselves attempt to describe it, nor 
refer to any Irish author. The tale is told in the great document which 
stands first in the Irish State Papers of the reign of Henry VIII, “ The State 
of Ireland, and the Plan of its Reformation.” 

'‘Who list make surmise unto the King for the reformation of his Land of 
Ireland, it is necessary to show him the estate of all the noble follcs of the 
same, as well as of the King's subjects and English rebels, as of Irish enemies. 
And first of all to make His Grace understand that there were more than 
sixty counties, called Regions, in Ireland, inhabited with the King’s Irish 
enemies; some regions as big as a shire, some move, some less, unto a little; 
some as big as half a shire, and some a little less; where reigneth more than 
sixty chief captains, whereof some calleth themselves King’s, some King’s 
peers in their language, some Prmcos, some Dukes, some Archdukes, that 
iiveth only by the sword, and obeyoth unto no other temporal person, but 
only to himself that is strong; and every of the said captains maketh war and 
peace for himself, and holdeth by the sword, and hath imperial jurisdiction 
within his room, and obeyeth to no other person, English or Irish, except only 
to such persons as may subdue him by the sworcl — also the son of any of the 
said captains shall not succeed to his father without he be the strongest of all 
his nation; for tliere sliall bo none chief captain in any of the said regions by 
lawful succession, but by fort mayne and election; and he that hath strongest 
army and hardiest sword among them, hath best right and title; and by reason 
thereof there be but few of the regions that be in peace within themself, but 
commonly rebelleth against their chief captain. Also in every of the said 
regions there be diverse petty captains, and every of them maketh war and 
peace for himself, without licence of the chief captain. 

“Also, there be thirty great captains of the English folk, that followetfa the 
same Irish order and keepetli the same rule, and every of them maketh war 
and peace for himself without auy licence of the King or of any otlier temporal 
person, save to him that is strongest, and of such that may subdue them with 
the sword. Here followeth the names of the counties that obey not the 
King’s laws, and have neither justice, neither sheriff under the King, the 
county of Waterford, the countj;^ of Cork, the county of Kilkenny, the county 
of Limerick, the county of Kerry, the county of Connaught, the county of 
Ulster, the county of Carlow, half the county of Uryel, half the county of 
Meath, half the county of Dublin, half the county of Kildare, half the county 
of Wexford, All English folks of the s'* counties be of Irish habits, of Irish 
language, and of Irish conditions, except the cities and the walled towns. 
Also, all the English folk of the said counties for the more party would be 
right glad to obey the King’s laws, if they might be defended by the King of 
the Irish enemies; and because they defend them not, and the King’s deputy 
may not defend them, therefore they are all turned from the obeisance of 
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the King's laws, and liveth. by the sword after the manner of the Irish enemies; 
and though that many of them obey the King’s deputy, when it pleaseth them 
yet there is none of them all, that obeyeth the King’s laws. Also, there is no 
folk daily subject to the King’s laws, but half the county Uryel, half the county 
of Meath, half the county of Dublin, half the county of Kildare; and thevo be 
as many Justices of the King’s Bench, and of the Common Picas, and as 
many Barons of the Exchequer, and as many officers, ministers, and clerics in 
every of the said counties as ever there was, when all the land for the most 
part was subject to the laws. 

“Wliercfore the said subjects be so grievously vexed daily with the said 
Courts, that they be glad to sell their freeholds forever, rather than to suffer 
always the exactions of the said Courts, like as the freeholders of the marches, 
where the King’s^ laws be not obeyed, be so vexed with extortion, that they 
be glad in likewise to sell their lands and freeholds to such persons, that 
compclleth them, by means of extortion, to make alienation thereof, rather 
than always to bear and be under tire said extortion. 

“And so, what with the extortion of coygne and livery daily, and with 
the wrongful exaction of hosting money of carriage and cartage daily, and 
which with the King’s great subsidy yearly, and with the said tribute and 
black rent to the King’s Irish enemies, and other inlinilo extortion and daily 
exactions, all the English folk of the counties of Dublin, Kildare, Meath, and 
Uryel, be more oppressed than any other folk of tins land, Englisli or Irish, 
and of worse condition be they at this side than in the marches. 

“ The Pandar showeth in the first chapter of Iiis book, called Salm PopuK,' 
that the holy woman Brigitta used to enquire of her good angel many ques- 
tions of secret divine, and among all other, she enquired of what Christian 
land was the most souls damned? The angel showed her a land in the west 
part of the world. She enquired the cause why? The angel said for there 
the Christian folk dieth most out of charity; she enquired the cause why? 
'The angel said, for there is most continual war, root of hate and envy, and of 
vices contrary to charity; and without charity the souls cannot bo saved. 
And the angel did show to her the lapse of the souls of Christian folk of that 
land, how they fell down into hell as thick as any hail shower. And pity 
thereof moved Pandar to consign his said book, as in tho said chapter plainly 
doth appear, foi; after his opinion this is the land tho angel understood; for 
there is no land in the world of so long continued war within himself, no of so 
great shedding of Christian blood, ne of so great robbing, spoiling, praying, 
and burning, ne of so great wrongful extortion continually as Ireland. Where- 
fore it cannot bo denied that the angel did understand the land of Ireland. 

“ Wliat might the King do more than he has done ? He did conquer all the 
land unto little, and did inhabit the same with English folk, subject to his 
laws, after the manner of England, and so the land did continue and prosper 
100 years and more; and since the land hath grown and increased near hand 
200 years in rebellion against the king and his laws. Many folk doth enquire 
the cause why that the Irish folk be grown so strong, and the King’s subjeota 
so feeble, and fallen in so great rebellion for the more part. 

“ Wiat pity is it to hear, what ruth is it to report, there is no tongue that 
can tell, no pen that can write. It passeth for the orators, and the Muses, 
all to show all the order of the noble folk, and how cruel they eiitcrith the poor 
common people, what danger is to the king anent God, to suffer the land 

II fwidei'Ua was an Irish author of whom almost nothing is known save that ho was tho 
nuuior or the hook, Vb Sulitle Populi, and flourished in tho last qiiarlor of tho liftoeuth and 
first quarter of the sixteenth centuries.] 
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whereof he bear the charge^ and the care temporal under God, under the see 
Apostolical, to be of said inisorder, so long without remedy; it were more 
honour and worship to surrender his claim thereto, and to make no longer 
persecution thereof, than to suffer his poor subjects always to be so sup- 
pressed, and all the noble folk of the land to be at war within themselves, m 
shedding of Christian blood always without remedy. The herde must render 
account of his folk and the king for his. 

"Some sayeth that the prelates of the Church and clergy is mnch cause 
of all the misorder of the land; for there is no arch-bishop, ne bishop, abbot, 
ne prior, parson, ne vicar, ne any other person of the Church, high or low, 
great or small, English or Irish, that useth to preach the word of God, saving 
the poor friars beggars; and where the word of God do cease, there can be 
no grace, and without the special [grace] of God the land may never be re- 
formed; and by the teaching and preaching of prelates of the Church, and by 
prayer or orison of the devout persons in the same, God useth always to grant 
his abundant grace; eigo the Church not itsing the premises is much cause 
of all the said misorder of this land.” 

Such was the condition of Ireland after more than throe centuries of English 
so-called government. 

In the twelfth century the Irish Celts were in a state of political disorgan- 
isation, but they still had a feeling of nationality, and had the form at least 
of a national monarchy; and justice, criminal and civil, was administered 
among them according to a definite code of law. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth, century there remained no tra- 
dition of national unity, no trace of an organisation by which they could be 
united into one people; the separate tribes had been disorganised by civil 
wars, and the original tribesmen were supplanted and oppressed by the mer- 
cenary followers of the several rivals for the chieftaincies. The Celtic popula- 
tion had found the rule of England scarcely less injurious to them than the 
invasions of the Danes. The Anglo-Normans, thwarted in their first attempts 
at colonisation by the watchful jealousy of England, had been since subjected 
to constant injustice and oppression, and in a relapse to a lower political and 
social state sought for personal security and freedom and an escape from the 
exactions of an inefficient and corrupt executive. 

Every trace of English government, save the miseries which it had caused, 
had passed away from Ireland. The English king had no force in. Ireland, 
nor any ally, save the hereditary enemies of the house of Kildare. The English 
conciuest was confessedly a failure. The Anglo-Norman colony had dis- 
appeared or been absorbed in the Celtic population. If the king of England 
were any longer to be lord of Ireland, the conquest of the island must be com- 
menced again. The Irish question rose before English statesmen, Was Eng- 
land to hold Ii’eland, and if so, how? Lorrg the Tudor princes shrunk from 
looking this difficulty in the face; they temporised, vacillated, and sought 
some middle course, some compromise. But the Irish question became at 
length (amid the complications of the sixteenth century) the question of 
English politics. England found that she must either conquer Ireland, or 
herself succumb in the struggle.^ 

THE HEVOLT of LOBD THOMAS FITZGERAUD 

When Henry VIII ascended the throne, the exercise of the royal authority 
in Ireland was circumscribed within the veiy narrow limits known as the 
English Pale, comprising only the principal seaports, with one-half of the 
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five counties of Louth, Westmeath, Dublin, Kilclaro, and Wexford; the rest 
of the island was unequally divided among sixty chieftains of Irish, and thirty 
of English origin, who governed the inhabitants of their resjDeclive domains, 
and iimde war upon eacTi other as freely and as recldessly as if they liad been 
independent sovereigns. To Wolsey it appeared that one great cause of the 
decay of the English power was the jealousy and the dissension between the 
two rival families of the Fitzgeralds (Geraldines) and the Butlers, under their 
respective chiefs, the earls of Kildare and of Oimionde or Ossory. That he 
might extinguish or repress these hereditary feuds, he determined to mtrust 
the government to the more impartial sway of an English nobleman, and 
Garrett Fitzgerald, the young earl of Kildare, son of the '‘great earl,” who 
had succeeded his father, was removed from the office of lord deputy (1620), 
to make place for Thomas Howard, the carl of Surrey, afterwards duke of 

two years the English governor overawed the turbulence of the 
Irish lords by the vigour of his administration, and won the esteem of the 
natives by his hospitality and munificence. But when Henry declared war 
against France (1522), Surrey was recalled to take command of the army; 
and the government of Ireland was conferred on Butler, earl of Ormonde. 
Ormonde was soon compelled to resign it to Kildare ; Kildare transmitted it 
to Sir William Skefflngton, an English knight, deputy to the duke of Rich- 
mond; and Skefflngton, after a short interval, replaced it in the hands of his 
immediate predecessor. Thus Kildare saw himself for the third time invested 
with the chief authority in the island, but no longer awed by the frowns of 
Wolsey, who had fallen into disgrace, he indulged in such acts of extravagance 
that his very friends attributed them to occasional derangement of intellect. 

The eoraplamts of the Butlers induced Henry to call the deputy to London 
(1534), and to confine him in the Tower. At his departure the reins of govern- 
ment dropped into the hands of his son. Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, known as 
“Silken Thomas,” a young man in his twenty-first year, generous, violent, 
and brave. His credulity was deceived by a false report that his father had 
been beheaded, and his resentment urged him to the fatal resolution of bidding 
defiance to his sovereign. At the head of one hundred and forty follower’s he 
presented himself before the comioil on June 11th, 1534, resigned the sword 
of state, the emblem of his authority, and in a loud tone declared war against 
Heni'y VIII, king of England. 

Cromer, archbishop of Armagh, seizing hiirr by the hand, most cai’ncstly 
besought him not to plunge himself and his family into irremediable ruin; 
but the voice of the prelate was drowned in the strains of an Irish minstrel 
who in his native tongue called on the hero to revenge the blood of his father; 
and the precipitate youth, unfurling the standard of reboUbn, commenced 
his caiuor with laying waste the rich district of Fingal. 

A gleam of success cast a temporary lustre on his arms; and his revenge 
was gratified with the puni.slrment of the supposed accuser of his father, Allen, 
archbbhop of Dublin, who wa.s surprised and put to deatii by the Geraldines.' 
He now sent an agent to the emperor, Charles V, to demand assistance agamsb 
the man who by divorcing Catherme had insulted the honour of the imperial 
family, and wrote to the pope, offering to protect with his sword the interests 

[> Lord Thomna wns opi)arenlly not directly responsiWo for Ids deatli. TJio nvchldsliop 
was captured by Fitz^^ej aid’s followers, but upon throwing himself on the young man’s 
mercy received a pardon, which was not, however, respcctcu by some Qeraldmo partisans, 
who murdered him in cold blood and protended to have Fitzgerald’s warrant for it. 'The 
crime biouglrt » sentence of excommunication against Loicl Thomas and ids fcllowcrs,] 
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of the church against an apostate prince, and to hold the crown of Ireland of 
the Holy See by the payment of a yearly tribute. But fortune quickly deserted 
him . He was repulsed from the walls of Dublin Castle, although he secured 
entrance to the city; SkelEfington, again appointed lord deputy, opposed to 
his undisciplined followers a numerous body of veterans; his own strong castle 
of Maynooth was carried by assault, and Lord Leonard Grey hunted the ill- 
fated insurgent into the fastnesses of Munster. Here by the advice of his 
friends he offered to submit; but his simplicity was no match for the subtlety 
of his opponent; he suffered himself to be deceived by assurances of pardon, 
dismissed his adherents, accompanied Grey to Dublin (August 20th, 1535), 
and thence sailed to England, that he might throw himself at the feet of his 
sovereign.* 

Henry was at a loss in what manner to receive him. Could it bo to his 
honour to allow a subject to live who had taken up arms against him? But 
then, was it for his interest to teach the Irish that no faith was to be put in 
the promises of his lieutenants? Ho, therefore, committed young Eitzgerald 
to the Tower; soon afterwards Grey, who had succeeded Skeffington as lord 
deputy, perfidiousl;^ apprehended the five uncles of the captive at a banquet; 
and the year following all six, though it is said that three had never joined in 
the rebellion, were beheaded (February 3rd, 1537) in consequence of an act 
of attainder passed by the English parliament,’ 

Fitzgerald’s father, the carl of Kildare, had already died of a broken heart, 
and the last hopes of the family centred in Gerald, the brother of Thomas, a 
boy about twelve years old. By the contrivance of his aunt he was conveyed 
beyond the reach of Henry, and intrusted to the fidelity of two native chief- 
tains, O’Neill and O’Donnell. 'Two years later he had the good fortune to 
escape to the Continent, but was followed by the vengeance of King Henry, 
who demanded him of the king of France, and afterwards of the governor of 
Flanders, in virtue of preceding treaties. Expelled from Flanders, he was, at 
the recommendation of the pope, Paul III, taken under the protection of the 
prince bishop of Li6go, and afterwards into the family of his kinsman. Cardinal 
Pole, who watched over his education and provided for his support till at 
length he recovered the honours and the estates of his ancestors, the former 
earls of Kildare. 

Henry’s innovations in religion were viewed with equal abhorrence by 
the indigenous Irish and the descendants of the English colonists. Fitz- 
gerald, aware of this circumstance, had proclaimed himself the champion of 
the ancient faith; and after the imprisonment of Fitzgerald, his place was 
supplied by Ciumer, archbishop of Armagh. On the other hand, the cause 
of the king wae supported by a more courtly prelate, Brown, whoj from the 
office of provincial of the Augustininn friars in England, had been raised to the 
archiepiseopal see of Dublin, in reward for his subserviency to the politics of 
Cromwell. But Henry determined to enforce submission. 

A parliament was summoned by Lord Grey, who had succeeded Skeffing- 
ton, and to elude the opposition of the clergy their proctors, who had hith- 
erto voted in the Irish parliaments, were by a declaratory act pronounced 

^ Skefflngion, indeed, says that he }md suiTendered " without condition,” But that he 
Was prevailed upon to do so by assurances of pardon is plain from the letters of the Irish 
council and of or folk, aud the answer of Henry, “if ho had heeno nppronded after sucho 
sorto as was oonvennhlc to his doBcrvynge, tho eanjo had boeuo much inore (hankfull, and 
better to our contentacion.” 

* A letter of Fitzgerald from the Tower states his miaerahlo condition, and that he muat 
have gone naked, “hut that poro prysonera of thcr gonlylucs hatho sumtymo govyn me old 
hosyn, and shoys, and old shyrtes,” 
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to be nothing more than assistants^ whose advice might be received, but whose 
assent was not required. The statutes which were now passed were copied 
from the proceedings in England. The papal authority was abolished; 
Henry was declared head of the Irish church; and the fu-st-fruits of all ecclesi- 
astical livings were given to the king. 

But ignorance of the recent occurrences in the sister island gave occasion to 
a mo.st singular blunder. One day the parliament confirmed the marriage of 
the king with Anne Boleyn; and the next, in consequence of the arrival of a 
courier, declared it to have been invalid from the beginning. It was, how- 
ever, more easy to procure the enactment of these statutes, than to enforce 
their execution. The two races combined in defence of their common faith; 
and repeated insurrections exercised the patieirce of the deputy, till his bril- 
liant victory at Bellahoe broke the power of O’Neill, the northern chieftain, 
and confirmed the ascendency of tlie royal cause. 

This was the last service performed by Lord Grey, He waji uncle by his 
sister to the young Gerald Fitzgerald, and therefore suspected of, having con- 
nived at his escape. This, with numerou.s other charges from his enemies, was 
laid before the king; and he solicited permission to return, and plead his cause 
in the presence of his sovereign. The petition was granted; but the unfor- 
tunate deputy soon found himself a prisoner in the Tower, and was after- 
wards an'aigncd under the charge of treason for having aided and abetted the 
king's rcbek. Oppressed by fear, or induced by the hope of mercy, he pleaded 
guilty; and his head was struck off by the command of the thankless sov- 
ereign whom he bad so often and so usefully seiwed, _ 

After the departure of Grey, successive but partial insurrections broke out 
in the island. They speedily subsided of themselves; and the new deputy, 
Sir Anthony St. Leger, found both the Irish chieftains and the lords of the 
Pale anxious to outstrip each other in professions of obedience to his au- 
thority. A parliament was assembled; Ireland from a lordship was raised to 
the higher rank of a kingdom; Henry was declared head of the church, regu- 
lations were made for the adnimistration of justice in Connaught and Mmi- 
ster; and commissioners were appointed with power to hear and determine 
all causes which might be brought before them from the other provinces. The 
peerage of the new kingdom was sought and obtained, not only by the lords 
who had hitherto acknowledged the authority of the English crown, but oven 
by the most powerful of the chieftain^ who, though nominally vassals, had 
mamtained a real independence; by Ulliae de Burgh, now created earl of 
Clanrioard; by Murrougli O'Brien, made carl of Thomond; and by the re- 
doubted O’Neill, henceforth known by his new title of earl of Tyrone. These, 
with the chief of their kindred, swore fealty, consented to hold their lands 
by the tenure of military service, and accepted from their sovereign houses in 
Dublin for their accommodation, as often as they should attend their duty 
m parliament. Never, since the first invasion of the island by Henry 11, 
did the English ascendency in Ireland appear to rest on so firm a basis as dur- 
ing the last years of Henry VIII,® 

TUB IBISH CHimCH 

The reign in which Protestantism and XJItramontanism began their still 
Unfinished struggle in Ireland is a fit place to notice the chief points in Irish 
church history. Less than two_ years before Strongbow’s arrival Pope Eu- 
^nius had established an ecclesiastical constitution in Ireland depending on 
Home, but the annexation mus very imperfectly carried out, and the hope of 
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fully asserting the Petrine claims was a main cause of Adrian’s gift to Henry 
II. Hitherto the Scandinavian section of the church in Ireland had been 
most decidedly inclined to receive the hierarchical and diocesan ns distin- 
guiahecl from the monastic and quasi-tribal system. The bishops or abbots of 
Dublin derived their succession from Canterbury from 1038 to 1162, and the 
bishops of Waterford and Limerick also sought consecration there. But both 
Celt and Nortliman acknowledged the polity of Eugenius, and it was chiefly 
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in the matters of tithe, Peter’s pence, canonical degrees, and the observance of 
festivals that Rome had still victories to gain. 

Between churchmen of Irish and English race there was bitter rivalry; but 
the theory that the ancient Patvieian church remained independent, and as it 
were Protestant, while the English colony submitted to tlio Vatican, is a mere 
controversial figment. The crown was weak and papal aggression made vapid 
progress. It was in the Irish church, about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, that the .system of giving jurisdiction to the bishops vi iemporalibus 
\vas adopted by Innocent IV. The vigour of Edward I obtained a renuncia- 
tion in particular cases, but the practice continued unabated. The system 
of provisions was soon introduced at the expense of free election, and rvas 
acknowledged by the Statute of Kilkonny. In the more remote districts It 
must have been almost a matter of necessity, 

Many Irish parishes grew out of primitive monasteries, but other early 
settlements remained monastic, and were compelled by the popes to adopt 
the rule of authorised orders, generally that of the Augustinian canons. That 
order became much the most numerous in Ireland, having not less than three 
hundred hoiuses. Of other sedentary orders the Cistercians were the most 
important and tlie mendicants were very numerous. Both Celtic chiefs and 
Norman nobles founded convents after Henry IPs time, but the latter being 
wealthier were most distinguished in this way. Religious houses were use- 
ful as abodes of peace in a turbulent country, and the lands attached were bet- 
ter cultivated than those of lay proprietors. 

Ample evidence exists that the Irish church was full of abuses before the 
movement under Homy VIII. In Dublin strange things happened; thus the 
archiepiscopal crozier was in pawn for eighty years from 1449. The morals 
of the clergy were no better than in other countries, and we have evi- 

n. \v.— Yoi.. xxr. So 
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dence of many ecandalous irregularities. "Where his hand reached Henry had 
little dfficulty in suppressing the monasteries or taking their lands which 
Irish chiefs swallowed as greedily as men of English blood. But the friars 
though pretty generally turned out of doors, were themselves beyond Henry's 
power, and continued to preach everywhere among the people. Their de- 
votion and energy may be freely admitted; but the mendicant orders osne- 
eially the Carmelites, were not uniformly distinguished for morality. ' ^ 

The Jesuits, placed by Paul III under the protection of Con O'Neill 
"prince of the Irish of UlstciV' came to Ireland towards the end of Henry’s 
reign, and helped to keep alive the Roman tradition. It is not surprisine 
that Anglicanism— the gospel light that dawned from Boleyn’s eyes— recom- 
mended by such prelates as Browne and Bale, shoulcl have been regarded as 
a symbol of conquest and intrusion. The Fmir M aster thus describe the 
Reformation: "A heresy and new error arising in England, through pride 
vain glory, avarice, and lust, and through many strange sciences, so that the 
men of England went into opposition to the pope and to Rome.” The de- 
struction of relics and images and the establishment c ' 
is thus recorded: "Tliough groat was the iiersccutiou 
against the church, scarcely had there ever come so e 
Rome as this.” Such was Roman Catholic opinion in 
century. 


^ till UXIJ' 

of the Roman emperors 
reat a persecution from 
Ireland in the sixteenth 


EDWARD VI AND THE REFORMATION IN IRELAND 

The able opportunist Sii ./^thony St. Legcr, who was accused bv one 
party of opposing the Reformation and by the other of lampooning the real 
presence, continued to rule iRiring the early days of the protectorate To 
him succeeded Sir Edward Bellingham, a Pmitan soldier whose hand was 
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brought low, and forts erected where Maryborough and Philip.stown now 
stand. Both chiefs and nobles were forced to respect the king’s reoresentn 
tive, but Bellingham was not wont to flatter those in power and lii^ nrlmin 
istratbn found litllo favou,- in England. Sir E. Bryan.Tn'V VIIPs f™'^ 
ite, succeeded him, and on his death St. Leger was again appointed. Neither 
St. Leger nor his successor Crofts could do anything with Ulster, wliere the 
papal primate Wauchop, a Scot by birth, stirred up rebellion among the 
natives and among the Hebridean myadera. But little was done under e£ 
ward VI to advance the power of the crown, and that little was done bv 
Bellingham, ^ 

The English government long hesitated about the official establishment 
of Protestantism, and the royal order to that effect was withhelcl until 1551 
Copies of the new.Iiturgy were sent over, and St. Logcr had the cominmhon 

Staples bishop of Mcalli, found to his cost. The opinions of Stapleriike 
those of Cranmer, advanced gradually, until at last he went to Dublin aS 
preached boldly against the mass He saw men shrink from him on all sidS 
My lord,' said a beneficed pne.st, whom he had himself promoted and S 
wept as he spoke " before ye went last to Dublin yc were the best-belom man 
in your diocese that ever came m it, now ve are flip i ^ ™ 

preached against the sacrament of the altar and the sainte,Vnd will makoTis 
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worse than Jews. The country folk would eat you. Ye have more curses than 
ye have hah’s of your head, and I advise you for Christ's sake not to preach 
at the Navan.” Staples answered that preaching was his duty, and that he 
would not fail; but he feared for his life. 

On the same prelate fell the task of conducting a public controvemy with 
Primate Dowdall, which, of course, ended in the conversion of neither. Dow- 
dall fled; his see was treated as vacant, and Cranmer cast about for a Protes- 
tant to nil St. Patrick's chair. His first nominee, Dr. Turner, resolutely de- 
clined the honour, declaring that ho would be unintelligible to the people; 
and Cranmer could only answer that English was spoken in Ireland, though 
he did, indeed, doubt whether it was spoken in the diocese of Armagn. John 
Bale, a man or great learning and ability, became bishop of Ossoxy. There is 
no reason to doubt his sincerity, but he was coarse and intemperate — Mr. 
Fvoude roundly calla him a foul-mouthed ruffiati-— without the wisdom of 
the serpent or the harmlessnoss of the dove. His choice rhetoric stigmatised 
the dean of St. Patrick’s as ass-headed, a blockhead who cared only for his 
kitchen and his belly. Archbishop Browne was gluttonous and a great epi- 
cure. If Staples was generally hated, what feelings must Bale have excited ? ^ 

THE IRISH POLICY OP QUEEN MARY 

Though Mary, as a Catholic, was desirous to reunite the church to the 
Catholic church of the Continent, to restore the ancient dogmas and ritual, as 
a Tudor she was unwilling to resign any prerogative of the crown, or to restore 
any property within her grasp. With the exception of the papal supremacy, 
which she rather admitted in theory than submitted to in practice, her church 
policy was substantially the same os that of her father. 'The queen professed 
to be most seaions on behalf ol tho Catholic church. How far was the spirit 
of her instructions actually carried out? The mass was restored by Sir An- 
thony St. Legcr under nn order in council, and the reformed bishops expelled 
from their sees. But beyond this, the queen had no intention of surrendering 
any power or title, or of restoring any of the confiscated property of the church. 

The letter from the English privy council announcing her accession de- 
scribes her as " Queen of England, Prance, and, Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
and on earth the stip'eme head of the churches of England and Ireland" As such 
supreme head she appointed the now bishops; she reinstated as prhnato Dow- 
clall, who had been appointed by Henry vIII, and had never obtained any 
bull of confirmation from the holy see, instead of Wauehop, who had been 
appointed by the pope to that oflicc. The papal power of appointing by pro- 
viso was not admitted by her government. In the matter of tho former property 
of the church, she granted it away as freely as her father or brother. Although 
the mass had been restored, all the acts of Henry VIII remained upon the 
statute book, nor was it until 1556 that parliament was required to assist in the 
restoration of the Catholic church. In 1655 a bull was enrolled in chancery, 
dated June 7th, 1555, whereby the pope absolved the king and queen from 
all excommunications and ecclesiastical censures and erected Ireland into a 
kingdom. A subsequent bull was obtained from the pope, Paul IV, to legalise 
the course of legislation intended to be taken with regard to the church prop- 
erty. 

The crown, established in its possc.ssion of the estates of the monasteries, 
continued to make grants of them down to the end of the reign, No attempt 
whatsoever was made to unite the English and Irish inhabitants upon the 
basis of a common religious confession; the bishops under Mary were as 
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willing as Uieir predecessors, under Henry VIII, to employ the powers of the 
ehuTcn against the wild Irish. 

Except the temporary establishment of the Roman ritual, the Catholic 
church was in no degree benefited by the accession of Mary: none of the evils 
which had paralyzed the action of the church before the break with Rome 
were remedied; none of the wounds inflicted upon that church during the 
reigns of Henry and Edward were cured; no attempt was made to restore the 
monasteries, or to re-establish and strengthen the parochial secular clergy, or 
to enable the church to act as an organised living body, or to unite the English 
and the natives in one national ehiu’ch; on the contrary, the confiscation of 
church properties was confii-med, and the undisposed-of residue of them leased 
out or gra-Htcd away; the bishops were appointed in most instances by the 
crown, as in the time of Henry VIII; the contempt of high English ecclesias- 
tics for the mere Irish was exliibited as before. When Mary died the Catholic 
church was a mere shadow of its former self, with its monastic element totally 
destroyed, and the independence of its secular members, or of such of them 
as still existed, crushed out. Upon the accession, of Elizabeth, as an institu- 
tiom it retained no elements of resistance. 

The history of the reign of Mary contradicts the theory that in the sixteenth 
century religious differences had any connection with the conduct of the na- 
tive Irish or of the English government. The accession of Mary was at- 
tended with an outbreak of some of the native chiefs who, if they believed 
that the hand of a Catholic sovereign would be lighter than that of Henry 
VIII, were soon disappointed. Catholic sovereigns thought it was necessary 
to enforce order in Ireland by the strong hand, as Protestant sovereigns had 
done before them; Catholic deputies thought themselves justified in burning 
villages, raiding upon native tribes, and shooting down rebels, as much as 
Protestant deputies had done. 

The governmeut fell back during this reign into the feeble, yet violent 
measures of former days. The lord-deputies neither, as St. Leger, conciliated, 
nor, as Bellingham, for a time at least, over-awed the native chiefs. The lord- 
deputy (the earl of Sussex) returned to the old system of ineffectual and 
exasperating raiding.^ Expeditions of this description were enough to undo 
the web of policy which Sir Anthony St. Leger had woven for years. These 
expeditions are always represented in official documents in the most favour- 
able light. What the English soldiers thought of such operations may he 
inmgined from the following passage found in the J-Iarleian Miscellany : ‘ 
"The deputy, according to his commission, marched into the north. But, alas, 
he neither found Prance to travel in, nor Prenchmen to fight withal. There 
were no glorious towns to load the soldier, s home with spoils, nor pleasant 
vineyards to refresh them with wine. Here were no plentiful marketa to 
supply the salary of the army if they wanted, oi’ stood in need; here were no 
cities of refuge, nor places of garrison to retire into in the times of danger and 
extremity of weather; here were no musters ordered, nor lieutenants of shires 
to raise new arniies ; here was no supplement of men or provisions, especially 
of Irish against Irish; nor any one promise kept according to his expectation; 
here were in plain tenns bogs and woods to lie in, fogs and mists to trouble 
you, grass and fern to welcome your houses and corrupt and putrefy your 
bodies; here wa.s killing of Icine and eating fresh beef, to blued diseases; hero 
was oats without bread, and fire without wood; here were smoky cabins and 
nasty holes; here were bogs on the tops of mountains, and few passages, but 
over marshes or through strange places; here was retiring into fastnesses and 
glens, and no fighting, but when tliey pleased themselves ; here was ground 
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enough to bury your people in being dead, but no place to please them while 
alive; here you might spend what you brought with you, but be assured 
there was no hopes of relief; here was room for all your losses, but scarce a 
castle to receive yovx spoil and treasp^e. To conclude; here was all glory 
and virtue buried in obscurity and oblivion, and not so much as a glimmering 
hope that how valiantly soever a man demeaned himself it should be registered 
or remembered.” 


TUB plantations in LEIX ANP OFPALY 

But if the English were weary of the tedious policy of conciliation, and 
raidings and plunderings did not promise to lead to a conquest of the island, 
there was yet a third course which might be adopted — the confiscation of the 
Irish districts, and their plantation by English colonists. Such a scheme, the 
fruitful cause of miseiy to Ireland ever since, was for the first time adopted 
by the government of Queen Mary. No Irish tribe had been the cause of such 
constant annoyance to the English government as the O’Connors. They, with 
the O’Mores, occupied the districts of Leix and Offaly in the present King’s 
and Queen’s counties. The fcerri tory they occupied was theoretically a portion 
of the estate of the earls of Kildare. It menaced the Pale on the southwest, 
and on one side threatened the communications between Dublin and Kilkenny, 
as did the Wicklow mountaineers on the other. J" 

The O’Connors had been concerned in the revolt of Lord Thomas Fitz- 
gerald in 1634. Much of the O’Connor and O’More property was granted 
by the crown as a portion of the forfeited estates of the Geraldines, and their 
hostility to the English became more irreconcilable. Two English garrisons 
were planted in Leix and Offaly in the reign of Edward, and fighting was kept 
TO without cessation. On Mary’s accession the O’Mores expelled all the 
En^ish from their territories.*® 

The queen might have remembered that the origin of the misfortunes of 
the O’Connors had been their supporting a rebellion which was in favour of 
the Catholic church, or at least professed to be so, and following as allies or 
vassals the head of the great Geraldine house. The queen pursued the previous 
English policy as to the O’Connors; but the contest was no longer to be be- 
tween the natives and the royal patentees— the entire district was to be taken 
into the bands of the crown, to be made shire land; tribe rights, Celtic laws, 
language, and manners were to disappear, and the districts were to form the 
first English settlement or plantation. 

The government intended, in the case of Leix and Offaly, to adopt a regular 
system of colonisation. In December, 1656, orders were given as to the county 
of Leix, to divide each country between the English and Irish; to appoint 
for the O’Mores all the country beyond the bog; that the chief of every sept 
(the Irish) should appoint how many of his sept he would answer for; that 
they should hold their lands of the fort, and should answer the laws of the 
realm as the English do ; that the freeholdei’s should cause their children to 
learn to speak English; that they should keep open the fords, destroy the 
fastnesses, and cut the passes; that none of them should marry or foster with 
any but such as should be of English blood, witliout licence of the deputy 
under his handwriting, imdcr pam of forfeiture of his estate. 

As the country had not been conquered effectually, the result of this proj- 
ect was to introduce into these districts a body of English colonists who had 
to fight for the lands granted to thera^ and to maintain them when conquered 
hy the strong hand. The warfare which ensued resembled that waged by the 
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early settlers in America with the native tribes. No mercy whatever was 
shown, no act of treachery was considered dishonourable, no personal tortures 
and indignities were spared to the captives. The atrocities of western border 
warfare were perpetrated year after year in these districts, and the govern- 
ment in Dublin acquiesced in what was clone, and supported their grantees 
in the properties which the crown had guaranteed them. The merciless 
struggle wont on far into Elizabeth’s reign between the natives and the colo- 
nists, until the Celtic tribes, decimated and utterly savage, sunk to the level 
of banditti and ultimately disappeared.^ 

THE REIGN OF EIiTZABETH 

“The absolute command of Ireland was essential for the safety of Eliza- 
beth; for this purpose she had to satisfy or crush any chief of sufRcicnt impor- 
tance to intrigue with her continental enemies, and after 1569 to wage a con- 
stant war against the religion of the inhabitants of the country.” These words 
of the Irish historian Eichey serve well as a key to the history of Ireland dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth. As he points out, it was neither a desire to better 
the condition of the Irish people by the introduction of civilising arts and indus- 
tries, or the lust of conquest for the sake of conquest and exploitation, that 
led the English to enter with such vigour on an undertaking that involved 
such an extraordinary loss of life and [property. And the result, although it 
did, it is true, secure England for the time being from the clangors of foreign 
attack through Ireland, in the end involved her in further difficulty by arous- 
ing the hereditary hostility of a large part of the Irish people.® 

Sir Henry Sidney was sworn lord-justice upon Elizabeth’s succession with 
the full Catholic ritual. When Suasex superseded him as lord-lieutenant, the 
litany was chanted in English, both cathedrals having been painted and 
Scripture texts substituted for “pictures and popish fancies.” At the begin- 
ning of 1560 a parliament was held which restored the ecclesiastical legislation 
of Henry and Edward. In two important points the Irish church was made 
more dependent on the state than in England : congas d’dlire ivero abolished 
and heretics made amenable to royal commis.sioner.s or to parliament without 
reference to any synod or convocation. Elizabeth connived at what she could 
not prevent, and hardly pretended to enforce uniformity except in the Pale 
and in the large towns. 

THE REVOM OE SIIANE o'nEILL 

Ulster demanded the immediate attention of Elizabeth. _ Her father had 
conferred the earldom of Tyrone on Con Bacagh O’Neill, with remainder to 
his suppo.sed son Matthew, the offspring of a smith’s wife at Dimdalk, who in 
her husband's lifetime brought the child to Con as his own. When the chief’s 
legitimate son, Shane, grew up he declmed to be bound by this arrangement, 
which the king may have made in partial ignorance of the facts. “Being a 
gentleman,” he said, “my father never refusid no child that any woman namyd 
to be his.”_ Wlien Tyrone died, Matthew, already cveated bavon of Dungannon, 
claimed his earldom under the patent. Shane being chosen O'Nciir by his 
tribe, claimed to be the chief by election and carl as Con’s lawful son, Thus 
the English government was committed to the cause of one who was at best 
an adulterine bastard, while Shane appeared as champion of hereditary right. 
To secure his position he murdered the baron of Dungannon, whose prowess 
in the field he had reason to dread, and the eldest of two surviving sons be- 
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came official candidate for tlie earldom. Shane maintained a contest ■which, 
had begun under Mary until 1567, with great ability and a total absence of 
morality, in which Sussex had no advantage over him. The lord-lieutenant 
twice tried to have Shane murdered; once bo proposed to break his safe- 
conduct; and he held out hopes of his sister's hand as a snare. Shane was 
induced to visit London, where his strange appearance and followers caused 
much amusement, and where he spent his time intriguing with the Spanish 
ambassador and^ making himself agreeable to Lord Robert Dudley. The 
government detained him rather unfairly, and the young baron of Dungannon 
suffered his father’s fate, leaving a brother who at last gained the coveted 
earldom and became a more dangerous enemy to England than even Shane 
had been, Sussex was outmatched looth in war and diplomacy; the loyal 
chiefs were crushed one by one, and the English suffered checks of which the 
moral effect was ruinous. Shane always fully acknowledged Elizabeth as his 
sovereign, and sometimes played tho part of a loyal subject, wreaking his 
private vengeance under colour of expelling the island Scots from Ulster,* 

In Sir Henry Sidney, whom tho queen sent against him in 1566, Shane 
found a very diferent antagonist from the earl of Sussex. The plan adopted 
for the conquest of Ulster was to restore to their several territories the chiefs 
expelled by The O’Neill, to assail his roar by establishing a garrison in the 
north, at Defry, and to support these operations by an invasion from the 
Pale. The power of O’Neill, founded not upon a voluntary alliance of the 
Ulster chiefs, but upon their compulsory subjection to tho ruling house, was 
rapidly broken ip. Harassed by attacks from eveiy quarter, bewildered by 
the number of his enemies, O’Neill was unable to offer an effectual resistance. 
In his final struggle ho attempted to rally to himself the Catholic party; but 
his appeal to tho king of France and the cardinals of Lorraine and Guise met 
with no response; and deserted or assailed by the vassals who had foimoiiy 
been his strength, he was forced to fight his last battlo, not against the Saxon 
enemy, but against the ancient Celtic antagonists of his race. The battle 
which decided the fate of The O’Neill was fought near Lifford, between the 
two I'oyal races of Ulster — the O’Donnell and O’Neill. 

Utterly defeated, Shane, a,s a last refuge, fled to the settlement of the 
Scotch islanders, whom so shortly bcfoi’e he had assailed, in the hope of finding 
among them a fresh alliance, or at lea.st a temporary refuge; his fate is thus 
detailed in a contemporary English account included in the act of attainder 
subsequently passed upon him: “The 2nd of June, 1667, feeling himself all 
■U'eakened, and beholding his declination and fall near at hand, [he] avowed 
and fully determined to come in disguised maimer, for fear of intercepting, 
■with a collar about his neck, to the presence of the lord deputy, and to submit 
himself as a most wretched man, hoping by that order of humility to have 
found some mercy and grace at your majesty’s hands, but he was stayed 
against his will by such as pretended to be his trustiest friends, and in especial 
the persuasion of a barbarous clerk, named Neyll MacKever, whom he had 
in most roputation and used for his secretaiy, by whose comiscl the said rebel 
was 'drawn first to try and treat the friendship of the Scots in joining with them 
for the maintaining of that his traitorous rebellion, which if he might not 
obtain, then agreed that his first determination was the likeliest way to save 
his life with tho loss of his land and reputation, and thereupon took his journey 
towards the Scots, who were encamped in Clandeboy to the number of six 
hundred, under the leading of Alexander Oge, brother to James MacConell 
and one MacGilly Asspuke, his nephew, son to Agnes Jyle, brother also to the 
, said James, which -was slain in the late overthrow given by the said Shane 
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O’Neill to the Scots^ and so entered the tent of the said Alexander, accom- 
panied with O'Donnell’s wife, whom he kept, Swarly Boy, brother to the said 
Alexander, the said secretary, and the number of fifty horsemen, where after 
a few dissembled gratulatory wo)-ds used betwixt them, they fell to quaffing 
and drinking of wine. This Agnes Jyle’a son, all inflamed with malice and 
desire of revenge for the death of his father and uncle, began to administer 
quarrelling talk to O’Neill, who took the same very hot, and after some re- 
proachful words passed betwixt them, the said Gillasspulce demanded of the 
secretary whether he had bruited abroad that the lady, his aunt, wife unto 
James MacConell, did offer to come out of Scotland into Ireland to marry with 
O’Neill. The secretary affinned himself to b6 the author of that report, and 
said withal, that if his aunt wore queen of Scotland, she might well be con- 
tented to match herself with O’Neill; the other with that gave him the lie, 
and said that the lady, his avint, was a woman of that honesty and reputation 
as would not take Inin, that was the betrayer and murderer of her worthy 
husband. O’Neill, giving ear to the talk, began to maintain his secretary’s 
quarrel, and thereupon Gillasspuke withdrew himself out of the tent and 
came abroad amongst his men, who forthwith raised a fray, and fell to the 
killing of O’Neill’s men; and the Scots, as people^ thirsty of O’Neill’s blood, 
for requiting the slaughter of their master and kinsfolk, assembled together 
in a throng and thrust into the tent where the said O’Neill was, and there with 
their slaughter swords hewed him to pieces, slew his secretary and all tho.se 
that were with him, except a very few which escaped by their horses. Alex- 
ander Ogc, after this bouchery handling of this cruel tyrant, caused his 
mangled carcasis to be carried into an old ruinous church near unto the camp, 
where, for lack of a better shroud, be was wrapped in a kerne’s old shirt, and 
there ini-sevably interred— a fit end for such a beginning, and a funeral pomp 
convenient for so great a defacer of God’s temples and a wilhstander of his 
prince’s laws and regal authority. And after being four days in earth was 
taken up by William Pieis; and his liead, sundered from his body, was brought 
unto the said lord deputy to Drogheda, tho 21st day of June, 1567, and from 
thence carried into the city of Dublin, Avhere it was bodied with a stake and 
standeth on tho top of your majesty’s castle of Dublin.”/ 

jShane the Proud, as his countrymen called him, was perhaps the ablest 
of Elizabeth’s Irish opponents. Alone he bore the brunt of the contest, and 
lie must have cost the English crown a sum altogether out of proportion to 
Ills own resources. Shane was cruel and tyrannical, and his moral character 
wa.s a.s bad as iio.ssible. Ho had an oriental want of scruple about murdoiing 
inconvenient people, and he had no regard for truth. By far the most remark- 
able Irishman of his time, ho cannot be regarded in any sense as a national 
hero. Pits ambition was limited to making himself supremo in Ulster.'^ 


Tllia GERALDINE REBELLION 


Peace was soon broken by disturbances in the south. The earl of Desmond ‘ 
having shown rebellious tendencies was detained for six years in London, 
xrealecl leniently, but grievously pressed for money, he tried to escape, and, 


T. Anglo-Noiman Desmonds had lived long enough in Ii-oland to imbibe tlio xmfnilinir 

T. f ‘ this period of sUugglc bctwmi tL! 

fire? attack .surprised and defeated tiie earl of Desmond’s 
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the attempt being judged treasonablej he was persuaded to surrender his 
estates — to receive them back or not at the queen’s discretion. Seizing the 
opportunity^ English adventurers proposed to plant a military colony from 
the Shannon to Cork harbour. Some who held obsolete title-deeds were 
encouraged to go to work at once by the example of Sir Peter Carew, who 
had established his claims in Carlow. Carew’s title had been irk abeyance 
for a century and a half, yet mo.st of the Kavanaghs attorned to him. Falling 
foul of Ormonde’s brothers, seizing their property and using great cruelty 
and violence^ Sir Peter drove the Butlers, the only one among the great families 
really loyal, into rebellion. Ormonde, who was in London, could alone restore 
peace; all his disputes with Desmond were at once settled in his favour, and 
he was even allowed to resume the exaction of coyne and livery, the abolition 
of which had been the darling wish of statesmen. The Butlers returned to 
their allegiance, but continued to oppose Carew, and great atrocities were 
committed on both sides. Sir Peter had great but undefined claims in Munster 
also, and the people there took warning. His imitators in Cork were swept 
away. Sidney first, and. after him Humphrey Gilbert, could only circumscribe 
the rebellion. The presidency of Munster, an office the creation of which had 
long been contemplated, was then conferred on Sir John Perrott, who drove 
Fitzmaurice into the mountains, reduced castles evorywliero, and destroyed 
a Scottish contingent which had come from Ulster to help the rebels. Fitz- 
maurice came in and knelt in the mud at the president’s feet, confessing his 
sins; but he remained the real victor. The colonising scheme was dropped, 
and the first presidency of Munster left the Desmonds and their allies in pos- 
session.'’ 

After the attainder of Shane O’Neill more than half of Ulster was confis- 
cated; and the attempt to clear off the old natives and plant new settlers was 
commenced without delay. In 1570 the peninsula of Ardes in Down was 
granted to the queen’s secretary. Sir Thomas Smith, who sent his illegitimate 
son with a colony to take possession. But tlris plantation was a failure, for 
the owners, the O’Neills of Clandeboye, not feeling inclined to part with their 
rights without a struggle, attacked and killed the young undertaker in 1673. 

The next undertaker was a more important man, waiter Devereux, eai'l 
of Essex." In 1673 he undertook to subdue and colonise with one thousand 
two hundred men the district of Cllanhuboy, in the province of Ulster, By a 
contract between him and Elizabeth, it was agreed that each should furnish 
an equal share of the expense; and that the colony should be equally divided 
between them, as soon as it had been planted with two thousand settlers, 
Essex was dazzled with the splendid prospect before him; and his enemies at 
court stimulated him with predictions of success, though they had no other 
view than to remove him from the pre.sence of the queen. When he had mort- 
gaged his estates, and proceeded in the enterprise till it would be ruinous to 
retrace his steps, they began to throw impediments in his way. _ The .summer 
was almost past before he could reach Ireland. There, Fitzwilliams, the lord 
deputy, objected to his powers; the natives, under Phelim O’Neill, opposed 
a formidable resistance; and' it was discovered that the provisions furnished 
by the queen were unsound and her troops ill provided with arms. He main- 
tained himself with difficulty during the winter. 

In the spring the enterprise was abandoned, and the earl consented to aid 
the deputy in suppressing the insurgents in different parts of the island, _ It 
would be tedious to follow this adventurous nobleman through his remaining 
career. He proposed plans which wore approved and then rejected; he ob- 
tained leave to return home, and was sent back to Ireland with the empty title 
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of earl marshal; and at length (1576), after a succession of disappointments, 
he died at Dublin of a dysenteiy, probably caused by anxiety of mind, 
though by report his death was attributed to poison, supposed to have been 
administered to him by the procurement of Leicester. 

This new plan of colonisation was viewed with horror by the natives both 
of Irish and of English extraction. In the expulsion of the adherents of O’Neill 
they saw, or thought they saw, the fate which was reserved for themselves; 
and many chieftains, either in person or by messengers, implored the aid of 
the Catholic powers for the preservation of their property and of their religion. 
The Icings of France and Spain were occupied with concerns of more immediate 
interest; but Gregory XIII, who had succeeded to the chair of St. Peter, lent a 
willing ear to their complaints and solicitations. In the bull of his predecessor, 
Ireland had not been named; but the omission was now supplied; and Gregory 
signed, though he did not publish, a new bull, by which Elizabeth was declared 
to have forfeited the crown of Ireland no less tlian that of England. 

Among those who offered to carry it into execution were Thomas Stukely 
and James Fitzraauricc. Stukely was an English adventurer, without honour 
or conscience, who had sold his services at the same time to the queen and to 
the pope, and who alternately abused the confidence and betrayed the secrete 
of each. Having obtained from the pontiff a ship of war, six hundred disci- 
plined soldiers, and three thousand stand of arms, he sailed from (livita Vecchia 
to join Pitzmaurice at Lisbon; but immediately offered his services to Sebas- 
tian, king of Portugal, and perished in the company of that prince at the 
battle of Alcazar, against Abd-al-Malik, king of Fez and Morocco. Fitz- 
maurice was an Irishman, the brother of the earl of Desmond, and an in- 
veterate enemy to the English government. He suffered shipwreck on the 
coast of Gallicia; but with the aid of the papal ambassador procured other 
vessels, and, sailing from Portugal, took possession of the port of Smerwick, 
near Kerry. He had brought with him no more than eighty Spanish soldiers, a 
few Irish and English exiles, and the celebrated Doctor Saunders, in the capacity 
of papal legate. But he trusted to the popularity of his namcj the resources 
of his family, and the influence of a bull which granted to his followers all 
the privileges usually enjoyed by the crusaders. 

Fitzmaiirice’s hopes were however disappointed [although he was joined 
by two of Desmond |s brothers]; the Irish, taught by preceding failures, listened 
with coldness to his solicitations; he fell in a private quarrel with ono of his 
kinsmen; and the invaders, to save themselves from destruction, sought an 
asyliun among the retainers of the earl of Desmond, Though that nobleman 
made loud profe.ssions of loyalty, his conduct provoked suspicion; he was 
proclaimed a traitor and his dominions wore plundered by the English. At 
the moment when his fortunes appeared desperate, a ray of hope appeared 
(1580). Lord Grey de Wilton, the new deputy, was defeated in the vale of 
Glendalough; and San Giuseppe, an Italian officer in the pay of the pontiff, 
arrived at Smerwick from Portugal, with several hundred men, a large sum of 
money, and five thousand stand of arms. But the newcomers had scarcely 
erected a fort [on the site of the old fort of Dtmanore], when they were besieged 
by the lord deputy on land, and blockaded on the sea side by Admiral Winter. 
San Giuseppe^ in opposition to the advice of the officers, proposed to surrender; 
the soldiers joined in the opinion of their commander, and an offer was made 
to deliver the place to the besiegers. By the English it has been asserted 
that no conditions were granted ; by the foreigners, that they had capitulated 
for their lives. Sir Walter Raleigh entered the fort, received their arms, and 
then ordered or permitted them to be massacred in cold blood. 
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The poet Spensei*, secretary to liord Grey, attempta to vindicate the con- 
duct of the deputy, and says “ that the enemy begged they might bo allowed 
to depart with theii’ lives and arms, according to the law of nations. He asked 
to see theii’ commission from the pope or the king of Spain. They had none, 
they were the allies of the Irish. But the Irish, replied Grey, are traitors, 
and you must suffer as traitors, I will make no terms with you; you may 
submit or not. They yielded, craving ‘only mercy;’ which it being not 
thought good to show them, for danger of them, if, being saved, they should 
afterwards join with the Irish; and also for terror to the Irish, who are much 
emboldened by those foreign succours, and also put in hope of more ere long; 
there was no other way but to make that short end of them as was made.” 
Sir Richard Bingham, an eye-witness, says, “that they surrendered over- 
night to the lord-deputy’s will, to have mercy or not,” and the next morning 
the mariners and soldiers entered the place, and fell to “ryfling, and spoyling, 
and withall kylling, which they never ceased whilest there lyved one.” He 
estimate.g the slain at betwixt four and five hundred, or five and six hundred. 

This disastrous event extinguished the last hope of Desmond; yet he con- 
trived to elude the diligence of his pursuers, and for three years dragged 
on a miserable existence among the glens and forests. At last (1583) a 
small party of his enemies, attracted by a glimmering light, entered a hut, 
in which they found the venerable old man, without attendants, lying on the 
hearth before the fire. He had only time to cpiaim “I am the earl of Des- 
mond,” when Kelly of Moriarty struck off his head, which was conveyed, 
a grateful present, to Elizabeth, and by her order fixed on London bridge.® 

So ended the great Geraldine rebellion. The horrors of the war are im- 
possible to exaggerate. Munster was a desert. The Four Mast&t's ^ tell us 
that “ the lowing of a cow or the voice of a ploughman could scarcely be heard 
from Dunqueon in the west of Kerry to Cashel.” How many were slain it is 
impossible to know, but wo have Ormonde’s word that his troops killed five 
thousand in a few months. The poet Edimmd Spenser, an eye-witness, says 
that famine slew more than the sword. 

“Ere one year and a half,” he tolls us in his View of the State of Ireland,^ 
“they [the natives] were brought to such wretchedness as that any stony 
heart would have rued the same. Out of every corner of the woods and glens 
they came creeping forth upon thoir hands, for their legs could not bear them; 
they looked like anatomies of death; they spake like ghosts crying out of their 
graves; they did eat the dead carrions, happy where they could find them; yea, 
and one another soon after, insomuch as the very carcasses they spared not to 
scrape out of their graves; and if they fmmd a plot of water-cresses or sham- 
rocks, there they flocked as to a feast for the time; yet not able long to con- 
tinue therewithal, that in short space there were none almost left, and a most 
populous and plentiful country suddenly left void of man and beast; yet sure, 
m all that war^ there perished not many by the sword, but all by the extremity 
of famine, winch they themselves had wrought. 

In 1684 Sir John Perrott, the ablest man available after Sidney’s retire- 
ment, became lord-deputy. Sir John Norris, famed in the Netherland wars, 
was president of Munster, and so impressed the Irish that they aveped him 
to be in league with the devil, Perrott held a parliament in 1685 in which 
the number of members was considerably increased. He made a strenuous 
effort to found a university in Dublin, and proposed to endow it with the 
revenues of St. Patrick’s, reasonably arguing that one cathedral was enough 
for any city. Here he was opposed by Loftus, archbishop of Dublin and 
chancellor, who had expressed his anxiety for a college, but had no idea of 
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endowing it at his own expense. The colonisation of the Munster forfeitures 
was undertaken at this time. It failed chiefly from the grants to individuals, 
English farmers, who neglected to plant and were often absentees themselves. 
Raleigh obtained forty-two thousand acres. The quit rents reserved to the 
crown were less than one penny per acre. Racked with the stone, hated by 
the oflBcial clique, thwarted on all sides, poor Perrott was goaded into using 
words capable of a treasonable interpretation. Archbishop Loftus pursued 
him to the end. He died in the Tower under sentence for treason, and we 
may charitably hope that Elizabeth would have pardoned him. In his will, 
written after sentence, he emphatically repudiates any treasonable intention 
— "I deny my Lord God if ever I proposed the same.”^ 

HUGH o’NEILL, earl OF TYHOKB 

The exasperation of the northern chiefs against the government may bo 
iiicasured by the fact that at length they became willing to forego their tra- 
ditional feuds and combine against the common enemy. All now that was 
wanted for an almost national uprising was a leader of ability, and such was 
found in Hugh O’Neill, earl of lyrone. 

Hugh O’Neill was the second son of Matthew, the first baron of Dungan- 
non, the reputed son of Con O’Neill, the first earl of Tyrone. If the statements 
as to paternity^ of Matthew be correct neither he nor his sons were O'Neills 
at all, and their only connection with the family was the intrigue of Con 
O’Neill with the mother of Matthew, and the limitation of the earldom of 
Tyrone to him in remainder after the death of Con. The baron of Dungannon 
and his eons became the English claimants for the principality of Ulster, and 
upon every quarrel with the elected chief were put forward by the govern- 
ment as the rightful lords of Tyrone by virtue of the surrender and regrant 
of these lands to Con O’Neill by ITeury VIII. But whenever it seemed more 
politic to come to tCTms with the O’Neill de facto (and de jure, according to 
Celtic ideas) the claims of this family were disregarded, and the bastardy of 
the first baron officially admitted. 

The first baron was slain by Shane O’Neill in 1568, and his eldest son by 
Turlough during Shane’s visit to London. Hugh, the third Baron Dungan- 
non, was then young, and his claims were disregarded for many years. In 
the mean time he was educated among the English; brought over to court by 
Sidney, given a troop of horse in the queen’s service, and to all outward ap- 
pearance had become an Englishman. He served in the English army in the 
Irish wars, co-operated with Essex in the settlement of Antrim and the Ulster 
war, and was commended for his zeal and loyalty in the queen’s service. In 
1584 he was put in possession of the southeastern portion of Tyrone. In 1687 
the queen granted to him by patent the earldom of Tyrone w'ithout any reser- 
vation./ 

But the favour of the queen’s government was soon to be withdrawn, 
Many things conspired to bring about a rupture, Turlough O’Neill, the 
kader of a rival sept of the family, made peace with the English, who there- 
fore no longer needed Tyrone's influence to offset his. Another factor was 
the hostility of the lord marshal^ Sir Henry Bagenal, with whose sister tho 
earl had eloped, meurrmg thereby his everlasting enmity. The English sus- 
petted or pretended to suspect O’Neill of treasonable designs. His orders of 
leaci lor roofing the buildings on his estate were suspiciously largo. His efforts 
to win the fnendship of the most powerful of the disaffected chiefs, as the 
0 Donnells, to one of whom, Hugh O’Donnell, he gave his daughter in mar- 
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riage, were considered as evidence of his guilty intent. He was summoned 
before the council at Dublin, where his replies to all questions were so satis- 
factory as almost to allay suspicion. He indignantly repudiated any intention 
of disloyalty, and a series of charges prepared by Bagenal were tabled for the 
time being. But the English attitude towards Tyrone was no longer that of 
a friend, and he realised it.<^ 

It was now inevitable that the carl of Tyrone, the lion cub whom the 
English had reared, should go into rebellion. The question here arises, was 
he, while professing the utmost loyalty to the queen, a crafty traitor all 
through, as English writers surmise? An attentive study of his life leads to 
the opposite conclusion. He succeeded in his object, that of regaining posses- 
sion of Tyrone, and had to accept the consequences of his success. His char- 
acter confirms this view of his career; in his course of conduct he was essen- 
tially not a Celt; he [oo-ssessed none of the enthusiasm or instability of Ids 
nation; he did not exhibit the reckless audacity, self-confidence, vanity, and 
uncivilised craft of Shane; his composed and polite manners were in contra- 
distinction to tlio violent and excited expessions of his chiefs. He never 
committed himself by any hasty or ill-considered step, yet he was able, when 
the occasion required, it, to put his whole fortune at hazard. He was led 
astray by neither patriotism nor enthusiasm, as his conduct proved repeatedly; 
he perfectly knew the measure of his power, and, patient, cool, and conciliatory, 
was admirably adapted to play a losing game; and, when he had lost his 
stake, he exhibited the very un-Irish quality of appreciating existing^ facts, 
and having failed in his attempt to make himself not merely The O'Neill, but 
the ruler of Ireland, acquiesced in his position, and was willing to make the 
best of circumstances by sinking back into the position of an English noble- 
man. He was not a great (but almost a great) man; a most able adventurer, 
whose reputation has been dwarfed by the small theatre in which ho played 
his part j yet, after every allowance, he was undoubtedly the ablest man whom 
the Celtic race since the arrival of the English had produced. 

Tiiio hevolt op o’neill 

The conduct of Hugh O’Neill towards the other Irish chiefs was very differ- 
ent from that adopted by Shane ; he did not attempt to enforce the feudal pre- 
tensions of his family, or endeavour to reduce the power of the rival house of 
O’Donnell; on the contrary, ho made himself the head of a confederacy of 
those who had suffered wrongs at the hands of the English government; he 
had bound to himself Hugh O’Donnell by a personal friendship, and, although 
not holding any ostensible office, contrived to exercise a complete command 
over the Ulster lords and a directing influence over the chiefs who, by his 
assistance, rose in rebellion in the other provinces. In November, 1594, the 
entire force which the Ulster chiefs could put in the field was estimated at 
15,130 foot and 2,238 horse; but the vast proportion of these were irregular 
troops, and no largo force could be kept together for any length of time. 

The entire English regular force in Ireland in 1595, as appears by the 
muster master’s return of that year, was 657 horse and 4,040 foot, which must 
be reduced by the deficiencies in the companies occasioned by the captains 
systematically omitting to report losses, and drawing pay for the nominal 
strength under their command. The levies of the Palemake no figure in the war, 

On the 28th of June, 1695, a proclamation was issued against O’Neill and 
tlie confederates, in which the earl was reproached with the bastardy of his 
father, whose legitimacy the English government had maintained during the 
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lifetime of Shane O’Neill. On the 18th of June, the deputy and Sir J. Norris 
invaded Ulster in force, upon whose advance the earl determined neither to 
be drawn into an action nor to waste his forces in defending xmnecessaiy forts; 
he destroyed his castle of Dungannon, and confined himself to continual 
skirmishing with the enemy. The army returned to Dundalk without having 
effected anything. [The prosecution of the war in Munster was placed abso- 
lutely in Norris’ hands, and Sir Richard Bingham was put in command in 
Connaught, where his extreme severity soon drove all the chiefs in the province 
into open rebellion,] 

The queen, being disgusted with the coiu’se the war was taking, was now 
anxious to open negotiations, and O’Neill was anxious to arrange matters on 
I'easonable terms, or if that could not be done, to waste as much time as pos- 
sible. The object of the government was to induce the various chiefs to 
negotiate separately, and thus, if possible, to break xip the confederacy; but, 
on the other hand, O’Neill was resolved tliat the confederates should be repre- 
sented by himself alone, and all should be included in the one arrangement. 
Practically the earl carried his point, for all the demands were evidently 
drawn up by preconcerted arrangement. 

As the queen suspected, O’Neill was in communication with Spain, On 
the 17th of September, 1595, he had written that their only hope of rc-cstab- 
Ushing the Catholic religion lay with him; now or never the church should be 
succoured. He declared that with the aid of tlu’ee thousand soldiers the 
faith might be established within one year in Ireland, the heretics would dis- 
appear, and no other sovereigii would be recognised save the king Catholic. 

Both the queen and O’Neill overrated the power of Spain to interfere in 
Ireland, The former greatness of_ Spain, the possession of the Indies, its 
fabulous wealth, and ardent Catholicity, still blinded men as to its loss of all 
real power and energy. They did not yet understand that this great empire 
was in a state of insolvency; and that even if able to lend assistance to the 
insurgents, it had the Low Countries and the Prench war on its hands, and 
had never postponed secular advantages to the interest of the faith. 

All armistice having been arranged on the 13th of January, 1696, two 
commissioners on the part of the government left Dublin to confer with 
O’Nejll. As the negotiations proceeded, O’Neill and O'Donnell assumed the 
position of protectors of all insurgents against the queen, The English govern- 
ment, perplexed and exasperated, discovered that Irish affairs were entering 
into a new phase, and a national league was being fonned which would require 
the utmost strengtli of England to subdue.^ 

In January, 1597, Bingham was removed from the Connaught command, 
and Sir Conyers Clifford, an able and humane man, set in his place. Lord 
Thomas Borough, appointed lord-deputy in 1597, planned an attack on the 
confederated chiefs in three divisions. The first division, led by Lord Borough 
himself, succeeded in capturing and garrisoning Portmorc, but sustained a 
defeat at Drumllugli on the Blaokwater at O’Neill’s hands, the lord-deputy 
receiving wounds from which he died soon after. The second division, under 
Clifford, was defeated and turned back by O’Donnell ; the last, under Lord 
Barnewell, was almost annihilated by Tyrrell, and its commander captured. 

THE BAITLE OE YELLOW FORD 

O’Neill next proceeded to lay siege to the garrison which Lord Borough 
had left under Captain Williams at Portmore. The food and ammunition of 
the besieged ran short and their situation was critical." 
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The intcUigeace was received with joy by the natives of all parts of the 
island. Insurrection broke out on every side ; and tiie Irish government, 
dismayed at the multiplicity of dangers with which it was threatened, sent 

E ressing demands for reinforcements from England. Elizabeth, in her anger, 
lamed the Earl of Ormonde for not conducting the northern war in person 
instead of entrusting it to Bagenal, and ordered him to purge the army of 
Irish. 

The vengeance of the insurgents fell upon the English settlers of the 
forfeited lands, who had expo,sed themselves to this disastrous effect by 
their short-sighted security and by their ignorance of the terms stipulated 
in the original grants for the plantation of Munster which were granted for 
the defence of the English settlement. Many of the English settlers had 
abandoned their lands or performed so negligently the articles of their 
covenant that they swarmed with disaffected Irish who were ready to join 
in the work of havoc. The insurgents spread desolation over the country, 
destroying farms and villages. The English families were slaughtered on 
the spot, or turned out naked to be exposed to the brutality of the rebel 
soldiery. 

The first result of the defeat of the Blackwaiev was a general vising of the 
Irish in Ulster, and Tyrone, who was looked upon by all as the head of the grand 
Irish confederacy, began to carry into effect his plans of insurrection in other 
parts of the island. His influence was felt most disastrously in the province 
of Munster, where secret [iroparations for revolt had been long organised 
under his auspices, 'Within the space of a month nearly all the Irish of 
Munster were in revolution, and the earl of Ormonde had followed the 
northern forces to the south, and he formed a junction with Sir Thomas 
Norris at Kilmallack and Mallow, but their united power was unequal to a 
contest with the rebel army, and they were obliged to remain on the defen- 
sive until the insurgents separated to carry off their plunder to their several 
homes, and the northern forces returned to Ulster. Tyrell was left with the 
earl to organise and direct the insurgents in the south. 


A PROPHECY PDLril-LBD 

The forces under Bagenal had proceeded to the north, where their 
presence was rendered necessary by the open hostilities of the earl of 
Tyrone. That turbulent chieftain began with an attempt to cut off from its 
supplies tlie English garrison of Armagh. Tyrone was foiled in his attempt 
to overcome this brave garrison by force, and he formed the siege into 
a blockade, determined to reduce them by famine. The Irish government 
was alarmed at the danger of this important post, but it was too much 
occupied with the formidable insurrection in Leinster to throw all its force 
on the rebellion of the north. While Ormonde remained to grapple with the 
enemy in the Pale, reinforcements were sent to Bagenal, and ho was ordered 
at any risk to relieve the fortress of the Blackwater, 

Tyrone had, in the meantime, been joined by O’Donnell, Maguire, and 
chieftains in alliance with him, and his whole force is acknowledged by the 
Irish annalists to have amounted to four thousand five hundred foot and six 
hundred horse — men who, by the experience of late years, had been disciplined 
into skilful soldiers. Wo have none but the Irish estimate of the force which 
Bagenal led from Armagh to relieve the fort of the Blackwater, according to 
which it amounted to four thousand five hundred foot and five hundred 
horse, but a comparison of the other Irish accounts of the number of the 
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English forces employed in these wars would lead us to believe that this may 
be a little exaggerated. 

The Irish army was posted at a place where the plain was contracted into 
a narrow pasSj bounded on one side by a marsh, and on the other by a bog 
and a wood. It was about a mile in advance of the ford of the Blackwater, 
and was known as the pass of Ath-Buidhe, or the Yellow Ford. Tyrone had 
caused a rampart and a deep ditch to be thrown across the pass, behind 
which his army was stationed; and the confidence of his men had been raised 
by the publication of a prophecy, said to have been made by St._ Ultan, that 
in tins spot the Irish should gain a great victory. The Irish Iiad cut 
numerous pits and trenches over the plain in front of their position, which 
wei'e covered with wattles and green sods, and they had concealed aniong 
the woods and thickets five hundred of their kernes to harass the English in 
their approach. 

On the morning of tlie 10th of August, the English approached the Irish 
position in battle array. As they advanced they were embarrassed by the 
pits and trenches, and sustained some loss from the fire of the kernes who 
had been placed in the woods. The English wore thus thrown into a 
momentary confusion, of which the Irish made a vain attempt to take 
advantage ; but Bagenal, who commanded in person the first division of his 
avnijr, encouraged and recovered his men, and led them steadily onwards, 
and the rest Followed with equal courage. At length they reached the 
entrenchment, and this having been partly beaten down by Bagenal’s cannon, 
the first division of the English, under their commander, forced its way over, 
and were followed by a second. At this moment tho whole Irish army, led by 
Tyrone and O'Donnell, rushed desperately upon them, and after a furious 
struggle, the English were repulsed. Bagenal soon rallied his men, and fresh 
troops having crossed the rampart, he led them again to tho charge. At 
this moment, raising his helmet to take a view of tho field, he was struck 
by a musket ball on the forehead, and fell lifeless to the ground. Nearly at 
the same time, through tho carelessness of a gunner, the ammunition of the 
English was blown up, and a groat number of men were killed by the 
explosion, which rendered the ordnance useless. 

While the English were struck with dismay at this double disaster, 
Tyrone rallied his men, and rushed upon them with irresistible fury, and the 
whole English army wavered and fled. 

According to tho English accounts, their loss in this affair was, besides 
Ihoir commander, thirteen officers and fifteen hundred men. The Irish, 
according to theii' own account, lost only two hundred men slain and six 
hundred wounded. This disastrous engagement, which was known among 
the English as tho defeat of the Blackwater, was the commencement of a 
series of misfortunes to the English cause in Ireland, » 

Joyce characterises Tyrone’s achievement as a " great victory,” immedi- 
ately following which “ the Munster rebellion broke out like lightning.” Tho 
confederates expelled the settlers and recovered all Desmond’s castles. Sir 
Thomas Norris, as president of Munster, and the lord-lieutenant, finding them- 
selves too weak to resist, abandoned Munster to the insurgents, o 

In seventeen days, The Four Metiers ^ tell us, there was not a single Saxon 
left alive in all the Desmond domains, Edinimd Spenser lost his all and fled 
to England, there to die poor and neglected in a London garret. Hugh O’Neill 
was almost a king in Ireland. He received a crown of peacock’s feathers 
from the pope. He granted, as any English king might, tho lands and title 
of earl of Desmond to James Fitzgerald, known in history as the Siigan or 
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straw-rope earl. Elizabeth sent over the young carl of Essex, son of the 
Essex of the Plantations, with a fine army of twenty thousand men. But he 
could not cope with O’Neill, who outwitted and outgeneralled him, and finally 
after a truce the earl threw up his command and sailed suddenly to England, 
there to enter v\pon the mad career that ended on the scaffold. In the same 
year Sir Conyers Clifford marching into Sligo was defeated and slain by Hugh 
O’Donnell at Ballaghboy. “The Irish of Connaught,” say The Four Mas~ 
ters, “were not pleased at Clifford’s death, for he had never told them a false- 
hood.” 

In the following year Lord Mountjoy (Charles Blount), a man of great 
ability and foresight, succeeded as lord-lieutenant. He was accompanied by 
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Btr George Carevf, a trained sokUer, who became president oS Mnnster. A.t 
once the war took on a new aspect. Carew laid waste Munster, and was 
unceasing in his efforts to capture “the Sugaii carl.” This fiery leader was 
at length betrayed into Carew’s hands, tried and condemned, but not ex- 
ecuted, lest his brother should bo set up in his place and continues to give 
trouble. In the mean time Mountjoy himself kept O’Neill and O'Donnell 
busy in the north. Leinster, which had of late years escaped the ravages 
of war, was devastated by the lord-lieutenant, and Sir Henry Docwra built 
a strong fort at Derry. By the middle of 1601 the rebellion was entirely 
crushed in the three southern provinces, while in the north O’Neill and 
O’Donnell had been gimlually shut in. In Septemborj 1601, a Spanish force 
under Don Juan del Aguila landed at Kinsalc, where it was at once beset by 
the combined forces of Mountjoy and Carew. The Spanish wore reinforced 
by O’Donnell, who skilfully eluded Carew, and the English hemmed in on 
two sides became themselves the besieged. The Irish and Spaniai'ds were 
further reinforced by Tyrone in December, by which time the English had 
lost half their army through sickness and battle. On January 3d, 1602, a 
night attack, planned by O'Neill, was repulsed, and finally turned by Mount- 
joy’s brilliant ge;ieralship into an English victory. The Irish were completely 
routed, and Del Aguila soon after surrendered. The tide had at length 
turned against O’Neill. 

_ O’Donnell was despatched to Sp^n for reinforcements, but died there 
without accomplishing anything. Tlic news of his death disheartened the 
Irish. Carew reduced Dunboy Castle.* 

Tyrone submitted at last, craving pardon on his knees, renouncing his 
Celtic chiefly and abjuring all foreign powers, but still retaining his earldom, 

U. W.—VOIr, XXI, 3 E 
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and power almost too great for a subject. Scarcely was the iiilc dry when he 
-was told of the great queen’s death. He burst into tears, not of grief, but of vex- 
ation at not having liekl out for still better terms. 

RESULTS OF THE ELIZABETHAN CONQUEST! RELIGIOUS POLICY 

In reviewing the Irish government of Elizabeth we shall find much to 
blame, a want of truth in her dealings and of steadiness in her policy. Violent 
efforts of coercion were succeeded by fits of clemency, of parsimony, or of 
apathy. Yet it is fair to remember that she was surrounded l^ enemies, that 
her best energies were expended in the death struggle -with Spain, and that 
she was rarely able to give undivided attention to the Irish problem. After 
all, she conquGi'ed Ireland, which her predecessors had failed to do, though 
many of them were as crooked in action and less upright in intention. Con- 
sidering the times, Elizabeth cannot bo called a persecutor. “Do not,” she 
said to the elder Essex, “ seek too hastily to bring people that have been trained 
in another religion from that in which they have been brought up.” 

Elizabeth saw that the Irish could only be reached through their own 
language. But for that harvest the labourers were necessarily few. The fate 
of Bishop Daly of Kildare, who preached in Irish, and who thrice had his 
house burned over his head, was not likely to encourage missionaries. To 
preach what he thought true when he could do it safely, to testify against 
toleration, and in the mean time to make a fortune, was loo often the sum and 
substance of an Anglican prelate’s work in Ireland, In all wild parts divine 
service was neglected, and wandering friars or subtle Jesuits, supported by 
every patriotic or religious feeling of the people, kept Ireland faitliful to 
Borne. Against her many shortcomings we must set the queen’s foundation 
of that university which has been the ono successful English institution in 
Ireland. 

IRELAND UNDER JAMES 1! THE PLANTATION OE ULSTER 

Great things were expected of James I. He was Mary Stuart’s son, and 
there was a curious antiquarian notion afloat that, because the Irish were the 
original “Scoti,” a Scottish king -would sympathise with Ireland. Corporate 
towns set up the mass, and Mountjoy, who could argue as well as fight, had 
to teach them a sharp lesson. Eindiug Ireland conquered and in no condition 
to rise again, James established circuits and a complete system of shires. Sir 
John Davies was sent over as solicitor-general. The famous book (A Dis- 
course why Ireland has never been Entirely Subdued,'^ 1612), in which he glorifies 
his own and the king’s exploits, gives far too much credit to the latter and far 
too little to his great predecessor. 

Two legal decisions swept away tlie customs of tanlstry and of Irish gavel- 
kind, and the English land system was violently substituted. Tyrone was 
harassed by sheriffs and other' offic-rs, and the government, learning that 
lie was engaged in an insurrectionary design, prepared to seize him. The 
information was probably false, but Tyrone was growing old and nervous, 
and perhap.s despahed of making good his defence. By leaving Ireland he 
played into his enemies’ hands, Rory O’Donnell, created earl of 'ly^’connol, 
accompanied him. [They fled to Rome, where Tyrone became a pensioner of 
the pope and of Spain and died in 1616.] Ouconnauglit Maguire had already 
gone. 'The “flight of the earls,” as it is called, completed the ruin of the 
Celtic cause. Reasons or pretexts for declaring forfeitures against O’Cahan 
and O’Reilly were easily found. O’Dogherty, chief of Innishowen, and fore- 
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man of the grand jury which found a bill for treason against the earls, received 
a blow from Paulet, the governor of Derry. O’Dogherty i-osSj Derry was 
sacked, and Paulet murdered. O'Dogherty having been killed and O'Haiilon 
and others being implicated, the whole of northern Ulstor was at the disposal 
of the government. Tyrone, Donegal, Armagh, Cavan, Fermanagh, and Derry 
were parcelled out among English and Scotch colonists, portions being re- 
served to the natives. The site of Derry was granted to the citizens of London, 
who fortified and armed it, and Lon- 
donderry became the chief bulwark of 
the colonists in two great wars. 

If we look at its morality we shall 
find little to praise, but in a political 
point of view the plantation of Ulster 
was successful. The northern prov- 
ince, which so severely taxed the en- 
ergies of Elizabeth, has since been the 
most prosperous and loyal part of Ire- 
land. But the conquered people re- 
mained side by side with the settlers; 
and Sir George Carew, who reported on 
the plantation in 1611, clearly foresaw 
that they would rebel again " under the 
veil of religion and liberty, than which 
nothing is eisteemed so precious in the 
hearts of men.” Those natives who 
retained land were often oppressed by 
their stronger neighbours, and some- 
times actually swindled out of their 
property. 

The Irish ParUament 

It may be convenient to notice 
here the parliamentary history of the 
English colony in Ireland, which cor- 
responds pretty closely to that of the 
mother country. First there are in- 
formal meetings of eminent persons; then, in 1295, there is a parliament of 
which some acts remain, and to which only knights of the shire were sum- 
moned to represent the commons. Burgesses were added as early as 1310. 
The famous parliament of Kilkenny in 1367 was largely attended, but the 
details of its composition are not Itnown. The most ancient Irish parliament 
remaining on record was held in 1374, twenty members in all being summoned 
to the house of commons, from the counties of Dublin, Louth, Kildare, and 
Carlow, the liberties and crosses of Meath, the city of Dublin, and the towns 
of Drogheda and Dundalk, The liberties were those districts in which the 
great vassals of the crown exercised palatinate jurisdiction, and the crosses 
were the church lands, whei’e alone the royal writ usually ran. 

Writs for another parliament in the same year were addressed in addition 
to the counties of Waterford, Cork, and Limerick; the liberties and crosses 
of Ulster, Wexford, Tipperary, and Kerry; the cities of Waterford, Cork, 
and Limerick; and the towns of Youghal, Kinsale, Ross, Wexford, and Kil- 
kenny, The counties of Olfti'o and Longford, and the towns of Galway and 
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Atlienry were afterwards added, and the number of popular representatives 
does not appear to have much exceeded sixty during the later Middle Ages. 
In the house of lords the temporal peers were largely outnumbered by the 
bishops and mitred abbots. Elizabeth’s first parliament, held in 1569, was 
attended by 76 members of the lower house, which increased to 122 in 1585. 
In 1613 James I, by a wholesale creation o£ now boroughs, generally of the 
last insignificance, increased the house of commons to 232, and thus secured 
an Anglican majority to cany out his policy. He told those who remonstrated 
to mind their own business. “What is it to you if I had created 40 noblemen 
and 400 boroughs? The more the merrier, the fewer the better cheer.” In 
1639 the house of commons had 274 members, a number which was further 
increased to 300 at the Revolution, and so it remained until the union. 

Religious Policy of James I 

Steeped in absolutist ideas, James was not likely to tolerate religious dis- 
sent. A proclamation, for banishing Romish priests issued in 1605, and was 
followed by au active and general persecution, which was so far from succeed- 
ing that they continued to flock in from abroad. The most severe English 
statutes against the Catholic laity had never been re-enacted in Ireland, and, 
in the absence of law, illegal means were taken to enforce uniformity. On the 
whole, Protestantism made little progress, though the number of Protestant 
settlers increased. As late as 1622, when Lord Ealldand was installed as 
deputy, the illustrious Ussher, then bishop of Meath, preached from the text, 
“he beareth not his aworcl in vain,” and descanted on the over-indulgence 
shown to recusants. Primate Hampton, in a letter which is a model of Chris- 
tian eloquence, mildly rebuked his eminent suffragan. 


CHARLES I AND STRAFFORD 

The necessities of Charles I induced his ministers to propose that a great 
part of Connaught should be declared forfeited owing to mere technical flaws 
in title, and planted like Ulster. Such was the general outcry that the scheme 
had to be given up; and, on receiving a large grant from the Irish parliament, 
the king promised certain graces, of which the chief were security for titles, 
a free trade, and the substitution of an oath of allegiance for that of supremacy. 
Having got the money, Charles as usual broke his word; and in 1035 Lord- 
deputy Strafford began a general system of extortion. The Coimaught and 
Munster landowners were shamelessly forced to pay large fines for me con- 
firmation of even recent titles. 

The Irish woollen manufacture was discouraged as hurtful to England; 
and, if linen was encouraged, it was only because no linen was made in the 
greater kingdom. The money obtained by oppressing the Irish nation was 
employed to create an army for the oppression of the Scotch and English 
nations. The Roman Catholics were neither awed nor conciliated. Twelve 
bishops, headed by Primate Ussher, solemnly protested that “to tolerate 
popery is a grievous sin.” The Ulster Presbyterians were rigorously treated. 
Of the prelates employed by Strafford in this insane persecution the ablest 
was Bramhall of Derry, who not only oppressed the ministers but insulted 
them by coarse language. The "black oath,” which bound those who took it 
never to oppose Charles in anything, was enforced on all ministers, and 
those who refused it were driven from their manses and often stripped of 
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their goods. Strafford was recalled to expiate his career on the scaffold; 
the army was disbanded, and the helm of the state remained in the hands of 
a land jobber and of a superannuated soldier.'’ 

TUE INSURRECTION^ OR IMl 

The Irish insurrection of 1641 was one of the most terrible events in the 
history of that unhappy country. It was an event which long perpetuated 
the hatred between the Irish natives and the English settlers, and in a series 
of bitter revenges kept alive the more deadly animosity between Catholics 
and Protestants. The Irish army, which had been raised by Strafford, had 
been kept together against the desire of the parliament. King Charles had 
wished to establish that army in Flanders, to be ready for any service under 
the long of Spam ; but his plan had been prevented by a parliamentary resolu- 
tion, which afterwards became a law, against " the raising and transporting of 
forces of horse or foot out of his majesty's dominions of England or Ireland." 
This Catholic army was therefore disbanded, and it became a dangerous 
power in a distracted country. The vigilant rule of Strafford was at an end. 
There was no resident viceroy. The government was administered by the two 
lords justices. The Protestant troops in Ireland were few, and they were 
scattered. Charles had striven to prevent the disbanding of Strafford’s eight 
thousand papists; and after that measure was accomplished, he had intrigued 
to prevent the dispersion of those men. They were told to rally round their 
sovereign, and by defending the throne prevent the extirpation of the ancient 
religion. 

A general rising was at length determined upon amongst some Irish 
chieftains and some of the ancient settlors of the Pale, for the purpose of 
seizing the castle of Dublin, and prodainiiug that they would support the 
sovereign in all his rights. The plot was betrayed as far as regarded the 
attack upon Dublin Castle; but Ulster was in open insurrection on the 22nd 
of October. Sir Phelim O'Neill was at the head of thirty thousand men. 
Wiat was intended to be an insurrection, fox the redress of civil wrongs and 
the removal of religious disabilities, soon became a general massacre of Prot- 
estants. 'The consphators in Ulster were rendered desperate by the failure 
of the plot for the seizure of Dublin. 'The Puritan settlers of the north were 
especially obnoxious to those who were in arms. They were driven from their 
houses in an inclement season. They fled to the hills and morasses, where 
they perished of hunger. They were put to death with all the horrors that 
only savages and fanatics can inflict. Women and children were murdered 
with relentless fury. Multitudes fled towards Dublin as their only city of 
refuge. The number of those that perished has been variously estimated. 
Clarendon 0 says that “ about forty or fifty thousand of the English Protestants 
were murdered before they suspected themselves to be in any danger, or could 
provide for their defence by drawing themselves into towns or strong houses."' 
Troops at length arrived from England."' 

In 1642 a Scottish army under Monro landed in Ulster, and formed a 
rallying point for the colonists. Londonderry, Enniskillen, Coleraine, Car- 
riekfei’gus, and some other places defied Sir Phelim O’Neill’s tumultuary host. 
Trained in foreign wars, Owen Roe O’Neill gradually formed a powerful army 

[' JoycQ,'* aa Ii’iali avitUoiily, aayai “ The iiumhoi' of viedma lues been wMly exaggerated i 
but Dr, WaruGr, fin English ^vritor, a Pro test ant clergyman who made every cfToit to como 
at the truth > believes that in the first two years o£ tlie robclHon four thousand wero murdered 
and that eight thousand died of ili-ueagc and exposure, but even Ibis is probably fn excess, J 
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among the Ulster Irish, and it is impossible to overestimate his skill and 
patience. But like other O'Neills he did little out of Ulster, and his great 
victory over Monro at Benburb on the Blackwater (1645) had no lasting 
results. The old English of the Pale were forced into rebellion, but could 
never get on with the native Irish, who hated them^ only loss than the new 
colonists. Ormonde throughout maintained the position of a loyal .subject, 
and as the king’s representative played a great but hopeless part. The Celts 
cared nothing for the king except as a weapon against the Protestants; the 

old Anglo-Irish Catholics cared much, but 
the nearer Charles approached them the 
more comiiletely he alienated the Protes- 
tants. 

In 1645 Rmuccini reached Ireland as 
papal legale. He could never co-operate 
with the Catholic confederacy at Kil- 
kenny, which was under old English in- 
fluence, and by throwing in his lot with 
the Celts only widened the ^ulf between 
the two sections. The royalist confeder- 
ates were not willing to decide the ques- 
tion of investitures in favour of the pope, 
still less to restore the abbey lands of 
which they were the chief holder, s. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Carlyle’s’* judgments on Ireland gener- 
ally, he has thoroughly mastered the 
state of parties during the turmoil which 
followed 1641. "There are,” lie says, 
" Catholics of the Pale, demanding free- 
dom of religion, under my lord this and 
my lord that. There are old-Irish Cath- 
olics, under pope’s nuncios, under Abba 
O'Teague of the excommunications, and 
Owen Roe O’Neill, demanding not relig- 
ious freedom only, but what we now call 
‘repeal of the union,’ and unable to agree 
with Catholics of the English Pale. Then 
there are Ormonde royalists, of the Epis- 
copalian and mixed creeds, strong for king 
without covenant; Ulster and other Presbyterians strong for king and cove- 
nant; lastly, Michael Jones and the commonwealth of England, who want 
neither king nor covenant.” ‘ 

In all their negotiations with Ormonde and Glamorgan, Henrietta Maria 
and Digby, the pope and Rinuccini stood out for an arrangement which could 
have destroyed the royal supremacy and establi.shed Romanism in Ireland, 
leaving to the Anglicans bare toleration, and to the Presbyterians not even 
that. Charles behaved after his kind, showing not only his falseness but also 
his total want of real dignity. Ormonde was forced to surrender Dublin to 
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Diiiiiig this bitter period of religious strife there was little diffeieiico hetwciJu Puritau 
and Catholic in the intensity of feeling. As an illustration of the Puritan attitncle listen to 
Uui denunciation of thelvisli vcbela wtteiTti by l^athaniel AYardt a New England minister (1047) : 
" Cursed be he that holdotli hack his sword from blood, yea, cursed he ho that luakcth not 
his sword starkc dxTinlc with Irish blood,”] 
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the parliamentanans (1646), and the inextricable knot awaited CromweH’s 
sword.& Ormonde, the lord-lieutenant, resolutely supported the royalist 
cause in Ireland, — movement which the death of the king had strengtliened, 
—and he was aided by Inchiquin and by the Scots of Ulster. These con- 
federates, animated on the one hand by faithfulness to the Stuart cause, and 
on the other by resentment against the triumph of the English parliament, 
proclaimed the Prince of Wales as king with the title of Charles 11. 
Carlyle has painted a graphic picture of the subsequent disordered state of 
Ireland, and of the appearance of Cromwell upon the scene.** 

CROMWELI, IN IBEUAND 

The histoiy of the Irish War [says Carlyle] is, and for tlie present must 
continue, very dark and indecipherable to us. Ireland, ever since the Irish 
Rebellion broke out and changed itself into an Irish Massacre, in the end of 
1641, has been a scene of distracted controversies, plunderings, excom- 
munications, treacheries, conflagrations, of universal misery and blood and 
bluster, such as the world before or since has never seen. The history of it 
does not form itself into a picture ; but remains only as a huge blot, an indis- 
criminate blackness ; which the human memory cannot willingly charge itself 
with! There are Parties on the back of Parties ; at war with the world and 
with each other. All these plunging and tumbling, in huge discord, for the 
last eight years, have made of Ireland and its affairs the black unutterable 
blot we speak of. ^ 

At the date of Oliver’s arrival, all Irish Parties are united in a com- 
bination very unusual with thorn ; very dangerous for the incipient 
Commonwealth. Ormonde, who had returned thither with new Commission, 
in hopes to co-operate with Scotch Hamilton during the second Civil War, 
arrived too late for that object ; but has succeeded in rallying Ii'eland into 
one mass of declared opposition to the powers that now rule. Catholics of 
the Palo, and Old Irish Catholics of the massacre, will at length act 
together: Protestant English Royalism, which has fled hither for shelter: 
nay, now at last Royalist Presbyterianism, and the very Scots in Ulster, — 
have all joined with Ormonde “ against the Regicides.*' They are eagerly 
inviting the young Charles Second to come thither, and be crowned and 
made victorious. He as yet hesitates between that and Scotland ; — ^may 
probably give Scotland the preference. But in all Ireland, when Cromwell 
sets foot on it, there remain only two Towns, Dublin and Derry, that hold 
for the Commonwealth ; Dublin lately besieged, Derry still besieged. A 
very formidable combination. All Ireland kneaded together, by favourable 
accident and the incredible patience of Ormonde, stands up in one great 
combination, resolute to resist the Commonwealth. Combination great in 
bulk ; but made of iron and clay ; — in meaning not so great. Oliver has 
taken survey and measure of it ; Oliver descends on it like the Hammer of 
Thor ; smites it, as at one fell stroke, into dust and ruin, never to reunite 
against him more. 

One could pity this poor Irish people ; their case is pitiable enough I 
The claim they started with, in 1641, was for religious freedom. Their 
claim, wc can now all sec, was just: essentially just, though full of 
intricacy; difficult to render clear and concessible ; — nay, at the date of the 
World’s History, it was hardly recognisable to any Protestant man, for just ; 
and these frightful massaonngs and sanguinary bfusterings have rendered it, 
for the present, entirely unrecognisable. A just, though very intricate 
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claim: but entered upon, and prosecuted, by such methods as were never yot 
available for asserting any claim in this world! Treachery and massacre : 
what could come of it ? Eight years of cruel fighting, of desperate violence 
and misery, liave left matters worse a thousandfold than they were at first. 
No want of daring, or of patriotism so-called ; but a great want of other 
things ! Numerous large masses of armed men have been on foot; full of 
fiery vehemence and audacity, but without worth as Armies : savage hordes 
rather; full of hatred and mutual hatred, of disobedience, falsity and noise. 
Undrilled, unpaid, — driving lierds of plunder'ed cattle before them for 
subsistence; rushing down from hillsides, from ambuscadocs, passes in the 
mountains; taking shelter always " in bogs whither the cavalry cannot follow 
them.” Unveracious, violent, disobedient men. False in speech ; — alas, false 
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in thought, first of all; who have never let the Pact tell its own harsh story 
to them, who have said always to the harsh Fact, "Thou art not that way, 
thou art this way!’’ The Fact, of course, assorts that it is that way : The 
Ii'ish projects end in perpetual discomfiture; have to take shelter in bogs 
whither cavalry cannot followl There has been no scene seen under the sun 
like Ireland for these eight years.” 

Cromwell’s civil policy, to use Macaulay’s words, was “able, straightfoi'- 
ward, and cruel.” He thinned the disaffected population by allowing foreign 
enlistment, and forty thousand are said to have been thus got rid of. Already 
Irish Catholics of good family had learned to offer their swords to foreign 
princes. In Spain, Fmnce, and the empire they often rose to the distinction 
which they were denied at home. About nine thousand persons were sent 
to the West Indies, practically into slavery. Thus, and by the long war, the 
population was reduced to some eight hundred and fifty thousand, of whom 
one hundred and fifty thousand were English and Scots; the marvel is that 
so many were left. 

Then came the transplantation beyond the Shannon, The Irish Catholic 
gentry were removed bodily with their servants and such tenants as con- 
sented to follow them, and with what remained of their cattle. They suffered 
dreadful hardship.?. 'The derelict property in the other provinces w'as divided 
between adventurers who had advanced money and soldier.? who had fought 
in Ireland. Many of the latter sold their claims to officers or speculators, 
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who were thus enabled to form estates. The majority of Irish labourers 
stayed to work under the settlers, and the country became peaceful and pros- 
perous. Some fighting Catholics haunted woods and hills under the name 
of tories, afterwards given in derision to a great party, and were hunted down 
with as little compunction as the wolves to which they were compared. Meas- 
ures of great severity were taken against Catholic priests; but it is said that 
Cromrvell had great numbers in his pay, and that they kept him well infoimed. 
All classes of Protestants were tolerated, and Jeremy Taylor preached un- 
molested. Commercial equality being given to Ireland, the woollen trade at 
once revived, and a shipping interest sprang up. Were it worth while to 
prove Cromwell a greater statesman than Strafford, his religious and com- 
mercial policy in Ireland would supply ample OAddcnce. 

TUB BESTORATION 

Charles II was bound in honour to do something for such Irish Catholics 
as were innocent of the massacres of 1641, and the claims were not scrutinised 
too severely. It Avas found impossible to displace the CromAvellians, but they 
were shorn of about one-third of their lands. When the Caroline settlement 
was complete it was found that the great rebellion had resulted in reducing 
the Catholic share of the fertile parts of Ireland from two-thirds to one-third. 
Ormonde was largely and deservedly rewarded, A revenue of £30,000 was 
settled on the king, in consideration of which Ireland Avas in 1663 excluded 
from the benefit of the Navigation Act, and her nascent shipping interests 
ruined. 

In 1666 the importation of Irish cattle and horses into England was for- 
bidden, the value of the former at once falling fivefold, of the latter twenty- 
fold. Among other arguments in favour of this atrocious laAv was that used 
by Ashley, wio said that if the bill did not pass, the duke of Ormonde would 
have a greater estate than the earl of Northumberland. "Achitophel” must 
have laughed in his sleeve. Buckingham said every opponent of the bill 
must have “an Irish estate or an Irish rmderstanding,” which nearly cost him 
a duel with Ormonde, and much damaged his reputation for courage. That 
such a man a.s Buckingham should have so_ taunted such a man as Ormonde 
is characteristic of the most shameless reign in our history. Dead meat, 
butter, and cheese wore also excluded, yet i>eaee brought a certain prosperity. 
The woollen manufacture grew and flourished, and Macaulay is probably 
warranted in saying that imdor Charles II Ireland was a pleasanter place of 
residence than it has been before or since. But it was pleasant only for those 
who conformed to the state religion. Catholicism Avas tolerated, or rather 
connived at; but its professors were subject to frequent alanns and to great 
severities during the reign of Titus Oates. Brarahall became primate, and his 
hand was heaA^ against the Ulster Presbyterians. 

It is humiliating to record that Jeremy Taylor began a persecution which 
stopped the influx of Scots into Ireland. Deprived of the means of teaching, 
the Independents and other sectaries soon disappeared. In a military colony 
women were scarce, and the “Ironsides” had married natives. To use their 
own language, they saw the daughters of Moab that they were fair. Women 
are more religious than men, travelling missionaries more zealous than en- 
dowed clerks; and Catholicism held its oavu. The Quakers became numerous 
during this reign, and their peaceful industry Avaa most useful. They venerate 
as their founder Thomas Edmundson, a Westraorelpd man avIio had borne 
arms for the parliament, and who settled in Antrim in 1662, 
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JAMBS II : LONDONDERRY AND THE BOYNE 

The duke of Ormonde was lord-lieutenant at the death of Charles II. At 
seventy-five his brain was as clear as ever, and James saw that he was no fit 
tool for his purpose. “See, gentlemen,” said the old chief, lifting his glass 
at a military dinner party, “ they say at court I am old and doting. But my 
hand is steady, nor doth my heart fail. To the king’s health 1 ” Calculating 
on his loyal subservience, James appointed his brother-in-law, Lord Claren- 
don, to succeed Ormonde.^ Monmouth’s enterprise made no stir, but gave 
an excuse for disarming the Protestant militia. The Tories at once emerged 
from their hiding-places, and Clarendon found Ireland iii a ferment. 

It was now the turn of the Protestants to feel what persecution means. 
Richard Talbot, one of the few survivors of Drogheda, governed the king’s 
Irish policy, while the lord-lieutenant was kept in the dark. Finally Talbot, 
created earl of Tyrcoiuiel, himself received the sword of state. Protestants 
were weeded out of the army, Protestant officers in particular being super- 
seded by idle Catholics of gentle blood, whei'e they could be found, and in 
any case by Catholics. Bigotry rather than religion was Tyrconnel’a ruling 
passion, and he filled up offices with Catholics independently of character. 
Fitton, a man convicted of forgery, became chancellor, and but three Prot- 
estant judges were left on the bench. The outlawries growing out of the 
affairs of 1641 were reversed as quickly as possible. Protestant corporations 
were dissolved by quo mrrantos ; but James was still Englishman enough to 
refuse an Irish parliament, which might repeal Poynings’ Act and the Act 
of Settlement. 

In 1687 the Church of England discovered that there were limits to passive 
obedience, and at the close of the following year James was a fugitive in Franco. 
By this time Londonderry and Enniskillen had closed their gales, and the 
final struggle had begun. In March, 1689, James reached Ireland with some 
Fx'eneh troops, and summoned a parliament which repealed the Act of Settle- 
ment [and Poynings’ Law]. The estates of absentees were vested in the 
crown, and as only two months’ law was given, this was nearly equivalent to 
confiscating the property of all Protestants. Between two thousand and three 
thousand Protestants were attainted by name, and moreover, the act was not 
published. The dispossessed Protestants escaped by sea or flocked into Ulster, 
where a gallant stand was made. The glories of Londonderry and Enniskillen 
will live as long as the English language. 

The royalists began the siege of Londonderry on the 18th of April 
1689, under the immediate command of Richard Hamilton, who was 
afterwards joined. by Count de Rosen. At first the idea of resisting the 
attack was not unanimously favoured by the citizens, and Colonel 
Lundy, the governor, recommended surrender even after the gates 
had been shut, but this recommendation was so unpopular that Colonel 
Lundy fled the city. 

Major Baker and Captain Murray then assumed command. Captain 
Murray especially encouraged the citizens to resistance, but his efforts were 
as nothing compared with the inspiration of the Rev. George Walker, 
the Protestant clergyman, who ultimately succeeded to the chief 
command. There was daily fighting during May and June. Major-General 

[* lu tlio latter clays of his loril-Hontonancy Ormonde realised his lack of real power. “I 
Imvo HO frioiids but God anil your grace/' said £i suitor For court fuYour lo Mm. Poor 
man/' reiurueil the duke, ‘'you could not have two friends wlio have loss iniluonco ut coiu’fc/^j 
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Kirke in the middle of June sailed up Loch Foyle with thirty ships, but was 
unable to reach the city, for the city was entirely surrounded except on the 
river skle, and communication by water was prevented by means of a great 
boom of timber which the besiegers had stretched across the river. « 

Meanwhile the siege went on. Batteries were brought closer and closer 
to the city ; and the firing was continued by day and night. At last a com- 
munication was effected with the fleet in the Lough. Major-General Kirke, 
the evil instrument of cruelty in the expedition against Monmouth, was now 
in the confidence of the new govern- 
ment. He it was who had jiomo 
to the assistance of the besieged 
with men, arms, and provisions. He 
sent word by a little boy, who carried 
a letter in his garter — or hi.s button — 
that he found it impossible to get up 
the river ; that he expected six thou- 
sand more men from England ; and 
that then he would attack the be- 
siegers by land.‘ A doubtful hope. 

Famine was now doing its terrible 
work. The well-known substitutes 
for ordinary food, of horse-flesh, and 
dog’s flesh, of rats, of hides, were fast 
failing. On the evening of the 30th 
of July, 'VYalkcr preached in the 
Cathedral, exhorting his hearers still 
to persevere, for that God would at 
last dolivor them from their difficul- 
ties. An hour after the sermon the 
lookers-out descried a movement in 
the Lough. Three vessels are sailing 
to tlio mouth of the Foyle. There 
are two merchantmen ancl a frigate. 

They are fired upon by the Culmore 
Port and the Now Fort. They return 
the fire. They are in the river. They 
are within a mile of the boom. They heed not the shots of the musketeers, nor 
the guns of the Charles Fort and Grange Fort, And now the foremost of the 
merchant vessels is known by her build. She is the Mountjoy of Derry. She 
dashes at the boom. She breaks it, but she is driven ashore by the rebound, 
They are boarding. No. The frigate comes up and fives a broadside. The 
Mountjoy rights again. The three ships pass the boom safely. They are 
coming to the quay, We are saved. That night the four thousand tlu’ee 
hundred of the garrison who, out of seven thousand four hundred, were left alive, 

[* “ The king- al tkis time -wenC up to Dublin to kokl lila parliament, leaving Ibo command 
with llio ITIomish general Do Koaen, This olllcor, inured to lila master’s barbarous dealings 
with Ilia own subjects as well as foreigners, and incensed at tlio gallant resistance of the be- 
sieged, scut out parties of dragoons, and collecting nil tlio Protestants, men, women, and 
cliildrcu, within a circuit of thirty miles, to the number of four thousand, drove them under 
the walla of Deny, tlioro to perish If the garrison did not BuiTender. The king, who had 
given protcGtion to most of these people, sent orders to the goneml to desist; but his mandate 
waa uiihocdod; the threat of the garrison to hang all of their prisoners was of more avail; 
ancl after three days* starvation, the poor people were permitted to return to their homos, 
which had mcantimo been pluudorod, Several hundreds of them died with fstlguc and 
hunger.*’— KEiQUTLEY.^j 
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feasted upon something better than the nine loan horses, and a pint of meal 
for each man, that were left. Of the abundance that was landed at the 
quay amidst the shouts of the brave defenders of Londonderry, there was 
enough to make every lieart glad of that heroic population, who thus 
fought and who suffered for a great principle. Bonfires are lighted. Bells 
are rung. The fire of the besiegers is the next day continued. But at 
nightfall a smoke arises from their camp, as if from the huts which had 
given them shelter for three months. Another night of watchfulness for 
the besieged ; and as the sun of the first of August glimmers over the 
waters of Lough Foyle, it is seen that Rosen, with hi.g half - disciplined 
soldiers and his Rapparccs, had marched away on the road to Strabane. 
Eight thousand of the besiegers had perished in this memorable 
struggle. The Williamites were also defeated at Newtownbutler.w* 

THE BATTLE OP THE BOYNE (1690 A.D.) 

The relief of Londonderry marked only the beginning of the struggle 
in Ireland. In August 1689 the Duke of Schoniberg landed at Bangor with 
fifteen thousand men. After an eighty days’ siege he obtained possession of 
Gardolcfergus Castle. King AVilliain himself landed at (jarrickfergus in the 
June of the following year.® Two or three days after, he told his officers 
that he did not come there to let grass grow under his feet ; and moving 
forward to Loughbricklaud, he reviewed his whole army, and found it to 
consist of about thirty-six thousand men, ail in good order. Prom that point 
he marched towards Newry, and was so well pleased with the prospect of the 
country, that he said to those about him, " It is worth fighting for.” In 
the meanwhilo James had encamped beliind the small river which runs into 
the sea at Dundalk, where^ he lay till the 23rd of June, when ho fell back 
uponArdee. William making a compass, crossed the hills between Newry 
and Dundalk ; and on his approach on the 27th, James retired from Ardee to 
Dumlanc, and on the 28th to the left bank of the river Boyne. On the 
29th James crossed the Boyne and took up an excellent position on the right 
bank. On the 30th William reached the Boyne, and found his enemies 
encamped along the river in two strong lines. He, however, resolved 
to force the passage on the morrow, and_ rode along the loft bank 
to reconnoitre. While engaged in this seiwice, the enemy brought two 
field-pieces to bear upon him, and at the first shot they killed a man and 
two horses that wore very near him. This ball was presently followed by 
another, that had like to put a period to "William’s own life ; for this second 
ball, having first grazed _ on the bank of the river, vising en ricochet, 
slanted on the king’s right shoulder, took out a piece of his coat 
and tore the skin and flesh, and afterwards broke the head of a 
gentleman’s pistol. Lord Coningsby rode up to his majesty and clapped his 
handkerchief on the wound ; but William said coolly that it needed nothing 
—that the ball should have come nearer to do him harm. But the enemy 
on the opposite side of the rivei', seeing that he stooped in his saddle, and 
that there was some disoixler among those who attended him, joyfully 
concluded that he was killed, and this false report travelled with wonderful 
rapidity to Dublin, from Dublin to Paris, and from Paris to every capital in 
Europe, 

The first of July dawned, a day which has never since returned without 
exciting strong emotions of very different kinds in the two populations which 
divide Ireland. The sun rose bright and cloudless. Soou after four both 
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armies were in motion. William ordered his right wing, under the command 
of Memhart Schomberg, one of the duke’s sons, to march to the bridge of 
Slane, some miles tip the river, to cross there^ and to turn the left flank of the 
Irish army. Meinhart Schomberg was assisted by Portland and Douglas. 
James, anticipating some such design, had already sent to the bridge a regi- 
ment of dragoons, commanded by Sir Neil O’Neill. O’Neill behaved himself 
like a brave gentleman; but he soon received a mortal wotmd: his men fled, 
and the English right wing passed the river. 

This move made Lauzuii uneasy. What if the English right wing should 
get into the rear of the army of James? About four miles south of the Boyne 
was a place called Duleok, where the road to Dublin was so narrow that two 
cars could not pass each other, and where on both sides of the road lay a 
morass which afforded no firm footing. If Meinhart Schomberg should occupy 
this spot, it would be impossible for the Irish to retreat. They must either 
conquer, or be cut off to a man. Disturbed by this apprehensiou the French 
general marched with his countrymen and with Sarsfield’s horse in the direc- 
tion of Slane Bridge. Thus the fords near Oldbridgo were left to be defended 
by the Irish alone. 

It was now near ten o’clock, William put himself at the head of his loft 
wing, which was composed exclusively of cavalry, and prepared to pass the 
river not far above Drogheda. The centre of his army, which consisted 
almost exclusively of foot, was intrusted to the command of Schomberg, and 
was inarshalled opposite to Olclbridge. At Oldbridge the whole Irish infantry 
had been collected. The Meath bank bristled with pikes and bayonets. 
A fortification had been made by French engmeers out of the hedges and 
buildings; and a breastwork had been thrown up close to the water side. 
Tyrconnell was there; and under him were Richard Hamilton and Antrim. 

Schomberg gave the word, Solmes’ Blues were the first to move. They 
marched gallantly, with drums beating, to the brink of the Boyne. Then 
the drums stopped; and the men, ten abreast, descended into the water, 
Next plimgecl Londonderry and Enniskillen, A little to the left of London- 
derry and Enniskillen, Caillemot crossed, at the head of a long column of 
French refugees. A little to the left of Caillemot and his refugees, the main 
body of the English infantry struggled through the river, up to the armpits 
in water. Still further clown the stream the Danes found another ford. In 
a few minutes the Boyne, for a ciuarter of a mile, was alive with muskets and 
green boughs. 

It was not till the assailants had reached the middle of the channel that 
they became aware of the whole difficulty and danger of the service in which 
they were engaged. They had as yet seen little more than half the hostile 
army. Now whole regiments of foot and horse seemed to start out of the 
earth. A wild ghout of defiance rose from the whole shore : during one moment 
the event seemed doubtful; but the Protestants pressed resolutely forward, 
and in another moment the whole Irish line gave way. Tyrconnell lodced 
on in helpless despair. He did not want personal courage; but his military 
skill was so small that he hardly ever reviewed his regiment in the Phoenix 
Park without committing some blunder; and to rally the ranlcs which were 
breaking all around him was no task for a general who had sui'vived the energy 
of his body and of his mind, and yet had still the rudiments of his profession 
to learn. Several of his best officers fell while vaiafly endeavouring to prevail 
on their soldiers to look the Dutch Blues in the face. Richard Hamilton 
ordered a body of foot to fall on the French refugees, who were still deep in 
water. He led the way, and, accompanied by several courageous gentlemen, 
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advanced, sword in liand, into the river, But neither hie commands nor his 
example could infuse courage into that mob of cow stealers. Ho was left al- 
ino,st alone, and retired from the bank in despair. Further down the river 
Antrim’s division ran like sheep at the approach of the English column. 
Wliole regiments flimg away arms, colours and cloaks, and scampered off to 
the hills without striking a blow or firing a shot. 

It required many years and many heroic exploits to take away the reproach 
which that ignominious rout left on the Irish name. Yet, even before the 
day closed it was abundantly proved that the reproach was unjust. Richard 
Hamilton put himself at the head of the cavalry, and under his command 
they made a gallant though an unsuccessful attempt to retrieve the day. 
They maintained a desperate fight in the bed of the river with Sqlmes’ Blues. 
They drove the Danish brigade back into the stream. They fell impetuously 
on the Huguenot regiments, which, not being provided with pikes, then ordi- 
narily used by foot to repel horse, began to give ground. Caillemot, while 
encouraging his fellow exiles, received a mortal wound in the thigh. Four 
of his men carried him back across the ford to his tent. As he passed, he 
continued to urge forward the rear ranks which were still up to the breast 
in the water. “On, on, my lads! to glory! to glory!” 

Schomberg, who had remained on the northern bank, and who had thence 
watched the progress of his troops with the eye of a general, now thought 
that the emergency required from him the personal oxorlion of a soldier. 
Those who stood about him besought liim in vain to put on his cuirass. With- 
out defensive armour he rode through the river, and rallied the refugees 
whom the fall of Caillemot had dismayed. “Come on,” he cried in French, 
pointing to the popish squadrons; “come on, gentlemen: there are your 
persecutors.” Those were his last words. As he spoke a band of Irish horse- 
men rushed upon him and encircled him for a moment. When they retired, 
he was on the ground. His friends raised him, but he was already a corpse. 
Two sabre wounds were on his head, and a bullet from a cai'bine was lodged 
in his neck. Almost at the same moment Dr. Walker [whom William had 
created bishop of Derry], while exhorting the colonists of Ulster to play the 
men, was shot dead. 

During near half an hour the battle continued to rage along the southern 
shore of the river. All was smoke, dust, and din. Old soldiers were heard 
to say that they had seldom seen sharper work in the Low Countries. But 
just at this conjuncture William came up with the loft wing. Ho had found 
much difficulty in crossing. Tlie tide was running fast. His charger had 
been forced to swim, and had been almost lost in the mud. As soon as the 
king was on firm ground he took his sword in his left hand — for his right arm 
was stiff with his wound and his bandage — and led his men to the place whero 
the fight was the hottest. His arrival decided the fate of the day. Yet the 
Irish horse retired fighting obstinately. It was long remembered among 
the Protestants of Ulster that in the midst of the tumult William rode to 
the head of the Enniskilleners. “What will you do for mo?” he cried. 
He was not immediately recognised; and one trooper, taking him for an enemy, 
was about to fire. William gently put aside the carbine. " What,” said he, 
"do you not know your friends?” “It is his majesty,” said the colonel. 
The ranks of sturdy Protestant yeomen set up a shout of joy. "Gentle- 
men,” said William, “you shall be my guards to-day. I have heard much 
of you. Let me see something of you.” One of the most remarkable pecul- 
iarities of this man, ordinarily so saturnine and reserved, was that danger 
acted on him like wine, opened his heart, loosened bis tongue, and took away 
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all appearance of constraint from his manner. On this memorable day he was 
seen wherever the peril was greatest. One ball struck the cap of his pistol: 
another carried off the heel of his jackboot; but his lieutenants in vain implored 
him to retire to some station from which he could give his orders without ex- 
posing a life so valuable to Europe. 

His troops, animated by his example, gained ground fast, The Irish 
cavalry made their last stand at a house called Plottin Castle, about a mile 
and a half south of Oldbridge. There the Enniskilleners were repelled with 
the loss of fifty men, and were hotly pursued, till William rallied them and 
turned the chase back. In this encounter Richard Hamilton, who had done 
all that could be done by valour to retrieve a reputation forfeited by perfidy, 
was severely wounded, taken prisoner, and instantly brought, through the smoke 
and over the carnage, before the prince whom he had foully wronged. On 
no occasion did the character of William show itself in a more striking manner. 
“Is this business over?" he said; “or will your horse make more fight?" 
“On my hon ur, sir,” answered Hamilton, “I believe that they will.” 
“Your honourl" muttered William; “your honour!" Tliat half-suppressed 
exclamation was the only revenge which ho condescended to take for an 
injury for which many sovereigns, far more affable and gi'acious in their or- 
dinary deportment, would have exacted a terrible retribution. Then, re- 
straining himself, he ordered his own surgeon to look to the hurts of the 
captive. 

And now the battle was over, Hamilton was mistaken in thinking that 
his hor.se would continue to fight. Whole troops had been cut to pieces. 
One fine regiment had only thirty unwounded men left. It was enough 
that these gallant soldiers had disputed the field till they were left without 
support, or hope, or guidance, till their bravest leader was a captive, and 
till their king had fled. 

James, from the secure position which he occupied on the height of Do- 
nore, saw his rival, weak, sickly, wounded, swimming the river, struggling 
though the mud, leading the charge, stopping the flight, grasping the sword 
with the left hand, managing the bridle with a bandaged arm. But none 
of these things moved that sluggish and ignoble nature. He watched, from 
a safe distance, the beginning of the battle on which his fate and the fate of 
his race depended. When it became clear that the day was going against 
Ireland, he was seized with an apprehension that his flight might be inter- 
cepted and galloped towards Dublin.' 

The French auxiliaries who had been employed the whole morning in 
keeping William’s right wing in check, covered the flight of the beaten 
army. They were indeed in some danger of being broken and swept away 
by the torrent of runaways, all pressing to get first to the pass of Duleek, 
and were forced to fire repeatedly on these despicable allies. The retreat 
was however effectod with less loss than might have been expected; for even 
the admirers of William owned that he did not show in the pursuit the energy 
which even his detractors aclmowledgccl he had shown in the battle. Perhaps 
his physical infirmities, his hurt, and the fatigue which he had undergone, 
had made him incapable of bodily or mental exertion. Of the last forty 
hours he had passed thirty-five on horseback. Sehomberg, who might have 
supplied his place, was no more. It was said in the camp that the king could 

P The Irigli Topaid tho king who so basely deserted tliGm in their hour of need by the 
opprobrious epithet— Shcemaa a Cacagh Dirty Jajncs.” Stung by defeat; tho brave 
Spsfield is reported to have said to an JSngliahmau after the battle of the Boyne, ‘‘Change 
kings and we will fight you over again. ”1 
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not do everything, and that what was not dono by him was not done 
at all. 

The slaughter had been less than on any battlefield of equal importance 
and celebrity. Of the Irish only about fifteen hundred had fallen; but they 
were almost all cavalry, the flower of the array, bravo and well-disciplined 
men, whose place could not easily be supplied. William gave strict orders 
that there should be no unnecessary bloodshed, and enforced those orders 
by an act of laudable severity. One of his soldiers, after the fight was over, 
butchered three defenceless Irishmen who asked for quarter. The king 
ordered the murderer to be hanged on the spot. 

The loss of the conquerors did not exceed five hundred men; but among 
them was the first captain in Europe. To his corpso every honour Avas paid. 
The only cemetery in which so illustrious a warrior, slain in arms for the 
liberties and religion of England, could properly bo laid was ihat vonorable 
abbey, hallowed by the dust of many generations of princes, heroes, and 
poets. It was annoimced that the brave veteran should have a public fu- 
neral at Westminster. Walker was treated loss respectfully, William thought 
him a busybody who had been properly punished for running into danger 
without any call of duty, and expressed that fooling with characteristic blunlness 
on the field of battle. “ Sir," said an attendant, “ the bishop of Derry has been 
killed by a shot at tlie ford." "What took him there?” growled tho king.’’ 

Leaving the command to Tyrconnel, James sailed for Prance, whither he 
supposed he was the first to carry the news of his own defeat. The Irish 
army evacuated Dublin, and on the 6th of July William himself arrived and 
took possession of the city. Soon afterwards Drogheda, Waterford, and 
other towns surrendered to the English. 


THE SIEGE AND PEACE OF UMERICK (1GD0A.D.) 

The forces which had been scattered on the 16th of July had gathered 
around Limerick, and were prepared to defend that city. Officers and 
soldiers, without orders from their superiors, all flocked to Limerick. On the 
8th of August King William's main army was encamped at Cahirconlish, 
about six miles from Limerick, and in the evening William himself viewed 
tho position, in which the strength of the Irish Catholics was now concen- 
trated. The French general Lauzim had declared that the place could not 
resist the attack of the advancing party. 

The Irish resolved to redeem the dishonour of the Boyne, and as the 
setting sun flashed on the broad expanse of the Shannon, William Avould see 
the old town entirely suri'oimded by the main stream and tho branch of 
the gi’eat ringer, and connected with another town by a single bridge. The 
town on the island, with its ancient caStlc built by King John on the bank of 
the stream, was known as the English town. 'The other was known as tho 
Irish toAvn, 

_ They had an intrepid counsellor in Sarsficld, who put his own resolute 
spirit into the twenty thousand defenders of that city. Naturally defended, 
a besieging army had many difficulties to encounter, and there could bo no 
want of siij)plies from tho open country. William looked upon Limerick, 
and determined to commence the siege. On the 9bh tho main body of his 
amy advanced. Before the night the Irish toAvn Avas invested " from river 
to rU'er.” The expression has reference to the romavkable curve of the 
Shannon before it reaches the island on which the English town is built. 
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Eor several days the siege was not actively pressed, for the battering train 
had not arrived. On the night of the lOtli Sarsfielcl with about five hundred 
horse passed out of Limerick, crossing the Shannon at Killaloe with the 
object of iiitorcepting the train of artillery and a supply of military stores 
and provisions coming to the besiegers from Dublin. The convoy had 
arrived within eight miles of the English position. The ruined castle of 
Ballyneety was at hand to offer a place of safety for the waggons 
and guns, but the escort was scattered abovrt in the open plain securely 
sleeping, while a few sentinels watched. Sarafield suddenly came clown from 
the mountains, killed most of tlie too confident escort, loaded the guns to 
the muzzles and half-buried them, heaped up the barrels of powder around 
the guns with a pile of waggons and stoves, fired a train, and was safe in 
Limerick before the dawn. The loss of the cannon and stores was partially 
repaired by the arrival of two guns from Waterford, and the success of the 
e.xploit gave new courage to those who resolved to defend their city. On 
the night of the 17th the force of William entered the trenches of ' the 
besieged, and the same desperate work went forward until the 27th, when 
a general assault was determined upon. The attack was unsuccessful. After 



Blaumev Castle, Cork 


four hours of desperate fighting, the besiegers retired with fearful loss on 
both skies. At a council of war on the 29th it was determined to raise the 
siege. On the 30th King William was on his way to Waterford ; and on the 
next day the besiegers had quitted their trenches and the camp was 
broken up.w Among the officers at this time in Ireland was John Churchill, 
afterwards celebrated as the Duke of Marlborough. Churchill had already 
seen some service in the Netherlands, and had been one of those who had 
plotted against James II, and invited William to enter England. The king, 
however, seems to have suspected ChurohiU of possible disloyaltjr; and, as 
part of a plan to keep him away from the atmosphere of temptation, when 
William left Ireland in September 1690, he charged Churchill with the 
task of reducing Cork, which the future duke aecomplishcd after a short but 
brilliant campaign.® 

The year 1691 was a year of great events, in Ireland, In the spring, 
Tyrconnel had arrived from France to assume his position as the viceroy of 
James ; and ho was followed by a French general, Saint Ruth, as commander- 
in-chief of the Irish army. He took the command at Limerick, and made 
great exertions to bring the disorganised troops into a state of efficiency. 
On the English side, an experienced Dutch officer, Ginckoll, was appointed to 
the command-in-ehief. His first operation was to lay siege to Athlone. 

H.W.— VOL. xxr 2 f 
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On the 30tli of June, a ciajf memorable Tvith the English army, the grenadiers 
again put green boughs in their hats, and 'wore led to the assault under the 
command of ilaclcay. The town was taken by a bold attack i and Saint 
lluth, who was encamped near, marched away on the road to Galway, He 
took up a strong position at Aghrim, resolved to risk a general engagement. 
On the 12tli of July, at five in the evening, the two armies joined battle. 
The Irish fought with the most desperate resolution. The English and 
Dutch attacked and fell back again arid again. The is-sue was at one time 
very doubtful. But at the very crisis of the engagement the French 
general was killed bj'- a cnnnon-ball, and liis death was concealed, The other 
general, Sarsfield, was inactive with the reserve, waiting for orders. The 
Irish were overpow'ered, and wore soon di.sorganised. The victory of the 
English was complete, and they did not use it with moderation. There were 
few prisoners ; and four thousand Irish lay dead on the actual battlefield. It is 
supposed that seven thousand altogether fell in the horrible carnage which 
accompanied the total rout of Aclirim. Ginckell followed up his victory by 
obtaining the capitulation of Gahvay ; its garrison, with the French general 
D’Us.5oni, being permitted to retire to Umorick. Here was the last stand 
made against the triumphant army of King William, 

On the l.st of October two treaties were signed— one military, the other 
civil. The civil treaty was signed by the lords justices, who had repaired 
to the camp. The first article of this civil treaty was in the following 
words : " It is agreed that the Roman. Catholics of this kingdom shall 
enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their religion as aro consistent with 
the laws of Ireland, or as they did enjoy in the reign of king Charles the 
Second. And their maje.sties, as soon as their affairs will permit them to 
summon a parliament in this kingdom, will endeavour to procure the said 
Roman Catholics such further security in this particular as may preserve 
them from any disturbance on account of their said religion.” ^ An entire 
amnesty was promised to all who should take tho oath of allegiance. The 
parliament of Ireland became wholly Protestant, and laws wore passed 
which not only denied the Roman Catholics “ privilege in the exercise of 
their religion,” but deprived them of the most sacred civil rights — the rights 
of family. The wav in Ireland was at an end — ^but not its woes,”'- 

The thousands of Ii’ish lroop.s at Limerick were told one day that they 
could make a choice between entering the army of William or of becoming 
soldiers of King Louis in Franco. Sarsfield and a large number of Irishmen, 
estimated by some authorities at more than twenty thousand, decided to take 
service under the French monarch, for whom they fought valiantly on many 
a battlefield.^ They arc known in history as the Irish Brigade. Sarsfield 
him.self commanded the left wing of the French in 1693 on tho field of Landcn, 
where he was mortally wounded. a 


WltUAM in; THE PENAL LAWS 

Irish rhetoric commonly styles Limerick "the city of the violated treaty”; 
from the first its interpretation was disputed. Hopes of religious liberty were 
held out, but were not fulfilled. Lords justice,? Porter and Coningsby promised 


[J Mwij' of tliesG waiidoring soldiers of fortune or llieir clcsoendonts attained Jilgh posi- 
tions in their adopted con iitrlca. Among them, to mention only a few, wero : Leopold O’Don- 
nell, diilco of Tetiian, premier of Spam; Count Tatiffo, premier of Austria (1870-08); O’Hig- 
gins, tho liberator of Chili; President IfacMahon of Prance, and Qoueral Koller, the Russian 
general killed in tho Mniinhuriau oampnign in tho Rn 5 so.Japancso war, July, lOOJ.j 
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to do their utmost to obtain a parliamentary ratification, but the Irish par- 
liament would not be persuaded. There was a paragraph in the original draft 
which would have protected the property of the great majority of Catholics, 
but this was left out in the articles actually signed. William thought the 
omission accidental, but this is hardly possible. At all events, he ratified the 
treaty in the sense most favourable to the Catholics, while the Irish parlia- 
ment adhered to the letter of the document. 

Perhaps no breach of faith was intended, but the sorrowful fact remains 
that the modern settlement of Ireland has the appearance of resting on a broken 
promise. More than one million Irish acres were forfeited, and, though some 
part returned to Catholic owners, the Catholic interest in the land was further 
diminished. William III was the most liberally minded man in liis dominions; 
but the neceasitios of his position — such is the awful penalty of greatness-— 
forcetl him into intolerance against his will, and he promised to discourage 
the Irish woollen trade. His manner of disposing of the Irish forfeitures was 
inexcusable. Grants to Bontinck, Ruvigny, and Ginckell may be defended, 
but not that to Elizabeth Villiers, countess of Orkney, the king's former 
mistress. 

The lands were resumed by the English parliament, less perhaps from a 
sense of justice than from a desire to humiliate the deliverer of England, and 
were resold to the highest bidder. Nevertheless, it became the fashion to 
reward nameless English seiwices at the expense of Ireland. Pensions and 
sinecures which would not bear the light in England were charged on the Irish 
establishment, and even bishoprics were given away on the same principle. 
The tremendous uproar raised by Swift [in his Drapier’s Letters] about " Wood’s 
halfpence” was heightened by the fact that Wood .shared his profits with the 
duchess of Kendal.' 

From the first the victorious colonists determined to make another 1641 
impossible, and the English government failed to moderate their severity. 

In 1708 Swift declared tliat the Papists were politically as inconsiderable 
as the women and children. In 1703 tho Irish parliament begged hard for a 
legislative union, bvit as that would have involved at least partial free trade 
the English monopolists prevented it. By Poynings’ law England had a vote 
on all Irish legislation, and was therefore an accomplice ha tho penal laws. 
By these no Papist might teach a school or any child but his own, or send 
children abroad — the burden of proof lying on the accused, and the decision 
being left to magistrates without a jury. Mixed marriages were forbidden" 
between persons of property, and tho children might be forcibly brought up 
Protestants. A Papist could not be a guardian, and all wards in chancery 
were brought up Protestants. The Pi’otestant eldest son of a landed pro- 
prietor might make his father tenant for life and secure his own inheritance. 
Among Papist children land went in compulsory gavelkind. Papists could not 
take longer leases than thirty-ono years at two-thirds of a rack-rent; they 
were even required to conform within six months of an inheritance accruing, 
on pain of being ousted by tho next Protestant heir. Priests from abroad 
were banished, and their return declared treason. All priests were required 
to register and to remain in their own parishes, and informers were to lae re- 
warded at the expense of the popish inhabitants. No Papist was allowed 
arms, two justices being empowered to search; and if he had a good horse 
any Protestant might claim it on tendering £6. 

[} In 1723 Walpole granted to an Englislnnan, ’William Wood, a patent to coin £108,000 
in debased luiUpenco and farthings for circulation In Ireland. Tho £40,000 profit was to bo 
equally divided botweou Wood and llio duchesa of Kendal, tho king*s mlstreea,] 
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These laws were, of course, systematically evaded. The property of Ro- 
man Catholics was often preserved through Protestant trustees, and it is 
understood that faith was generally kept. Yet the attrition if slow was sure, 
and by the end of the century the proportion of land belonging to Roman 
Catholics wa.s probably not more than one-tenth of the whole, We can see 
now that if the remaining Roman Catholic landlords had boon encouraged 
tliey would have done much to reconcile the masses to the settlement. Indi- 
viduals are seldom a.s bad as corporations, and the very men who made the 
laws against priests practically shielded them. _ Nothing was so odious as a 
priest-hunter, even among Protestants, and thi.8 form of delation doubtless 
did much to create the Irish horror of informing, or indeed of giving any evi- 
dence, The penal laws put a premium on hypocrisy, and many conforined 
only to preserve thoir property or to enable them to take office. Proselytising 
schools, though supimrted by public grants, entirely failed. 


COMMERCIAL RESTRAINTS: THE DISSENTERS 

The restraint placed by English commercial jealousy on Irish trade de- 
stroyed manufacturing industry in the south and west, priven by the Caro- 
line legislation against cattle into breeding sheep, Irish graziers produced tho 
best wool in Europe. Forbidden to export it, or to work it up profitably at 
liomo, they took to smuggling, for which the indented coast ^vc great facil- 
ities. Tlie enormous profits of the contraband trade with France enabled 
Ireland to purchase English goods to an extent greater than her whole lawful 
traffic. Tlie moral effect was disastrous. The religious penal code it was 
thought meritorious to evade; the commercial penal code was ostentatiously 
defied; and both tended to make Ireland the least law-abiding country in 
Europe, 

When William III promised to dejiress tho Irish woollen trade, he prom- 
ised to do all he could for Irish linen. England did not fulfil the second prom- 
ise; still the Ulster weavers were not crushed, and their industry flourislied. 
Some Huguenot refugees, headed by Louis CromincUu, wore established by 
William III at Lisburn, and founded the manufacturing prosperity of Ulster. 
Other Huguenots attempted other industries, but commercial restraints 
brought them to nought. The peculiar character of the flax business has 
prevented it from crossing the mountains which bound the northern province. 
Wool was the natural staple of the .south. 

The Scottish Presbyterians who defended Londondorry were treated little 
better than the Irish Catholics who besieged it — tho sacramental test of 1704 
being the work of the English council rather than of the Irish parliament. 
In 1715 the Ii’ish house of commons resolved that any one who should prose- 
cute a Presbyterian for accepting a commission in the army without taking 
the test was an enemy to tho king and to the Protestant interest, Acte of 
indemnity were regularly passed throughout the reign of George 11, and until 
1780, when the Te.st Act was repealed. A bare toleration had been granted 
in 1720. _ Yarious abuses, especially forced labour on roads W'hicli were often 
private jobs, caused the "Oakboys" insurrection in 1764. Eight years later 
the "Steelboys” rose against the exactions of absentee landlords, who often 
turned out Protestant yeomen to get a higher rent from Roman Catholic 
cottiers. _ The dispossessed men carried to America an undying hatred of Eng- 
land whicli had much to say to the American revolution, and that again re- 
acted on Ireland. Lawless Protestant associations, called Peep o’ Day Boys, 
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terrorised tlie north and were the progenitors of the Orangemen (1789). Out 
of the rival "defenders” Ribbonism in part sprang. The United Irishmen 
drew from both sources (1791). 
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SOCIAL STATK OB' mELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUEY 

But the Ulster peasants were never as badly off as those of the south and 
west. Towards the end of the seventeenth century Ealeigh’s fatal gift had 
ali-eady become the food of the people. When Chief Baron Rico went to 
London in 1688 to urge the Catholic 
claims on James TI, the hostile popu- 
lace escorted him in mock state with 
potatoes stuck on poles. Had manu- 
factures been given fair play in Ireland, 
population might have preserved some 
relation to capital. As it was, land 
became almost the only property, and 
the necessity of producing wool for 
smuggling kept the country in grass. 

Tlic poor squatted where they could, 
receiving starvation wages, and paying 
exorbitant rents for thoir cabins, partly 
with their own labour. Unable to 
rise, the wretched people multiplied 
on their potato plots with perfect 
recklessness. During the famine which 
began in the winter of 1739 one-fifth 
of the population is .supposed to liavo 
perislied; yet it is hardly noticed in 
literature, and seems not to have 
touched the conscience of that Eng- 
lish publio which in 1755 subscribed 
£100,000 for the sufferers by the Lis- 
bon earthquake. As might be ex- 
pected whore men were allowed to 

smuggle and forbidden to work, redress was sought in illegal combinations 
and secret societies. The dreaded name of " Whiteboy ” was first heard in 
1761, and agrarian crime has never since been long absent. 

The med"ia)val colony in Ireland was profoundly modified by the pressure 
of the surrounding tribes. While partially adopting their laws and customs, 
the descendants of the conquerors often .spoke the language of the natives, 
and in so doing nearly lost their own. Those who settled in Ireland after 1641 
were in a very different mood. They hated, feared, and despised the Irish, 
and took pride in preserving their pure English speech. Molyneux and Petty, 
who founded the Royal Society of Dublin in 1683) were equally Englishrnen, 
though the former was born in Ireland. Swift and Berkeley did not consider 
themselves Irishmen at all. Burke and Goldsmith, coming later, though they 
might not call themselves Englishmen, were not less free from provincialism. 

It would be hard to name other four men, who, within the same period, 
used Shakespeare’s language with equal grace and force. They were all edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin. The Sheridans were men of Irish race, but 
with the religion they adopted the literary tone of the dominant caste, which 
was small and exclusive, with the virtues and the vices of an aristocracy. The 
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omtQvy of the day was of a high order. Handel was appreciated in Dublin 
at a time when it was still the fashion to decry him in London. The public 
buildings of the Irish capital have always been allowed great architectural 
merit, and private houses still preserve much evidence of a refined taste. 
Angelica Kaiiffmann worked long in Ireland; Barry and Shee were of Irish 
birth; and on the whole, considering the small number of educated inhab- 
itants, it must be admitted that the Ireland of Plood and Grattan was intel- 
lectually fertile. 

The volunteers extorted partial free trade (1779), but manufacturing tra- 
ditions had perished, and connnou experience shows how hard these arc to 
recover. The demand for union was succeeded by a craving for independence. 
Poynings’ law was repealed, and in 1782, in Grattan's opinion, Ireland was 
at last a nation. The ensuing period of eighteen years is the be.st known in 
Irish history. 'The quarrel and reconciliation of Flood and Grattan, the kindly 
patriotism of Charlemont, the eloquence, the devotion, the corruption, are 
household words. In 1784 out of 300 members 82 formed the regular oppo- 
sition, of whom 30 were the noininee.s of whig potentates and 52 were really 
elected. The majority contained 29 members considered independent, 44 who 
expected to be bought, 44 placemen, 12 sitting for regular government bor- 
oughs, and 12 who were supposed to support the government on public 
grounds, The remaining seats were proprietary, and were let to government 
for valuable consideration. The house of lords, composed largely of borough- 
mongers and controlled by political bishops, was oven less independent. Only 
Protestant freehoklcis had votes, which encouraged leases for lives, about the 
W’orst kind of tenure, and the object of each proprietor was to control as many 
votes as possible. The necesjsity of finding Protestants chocked subdivision 
for a time, but in 1793 the Roman Catholics received the franchise, and it 
became usual to make leases in common, so that each lessee sliould have a 
freehold interest of 40s. The landlord, indeed, had little choice, for his im- 
portance depended on the poll book. Salaries, sinecures, even commissions 
in the army were reserved for those who contributed to the return of some 
local magnate.*' 


THE IRISH AND THE PRBNOII REVOLUTION 

Not less through the faults of the governed than through the faults of the 
governors, Ireland had never enjoyed any continuance of tranquillity. After 
the period of the American war, when the Irish volunteers were allowed to 
arm themselves, the turbulence had greatly increased. Generally speaking, 
the period from 1778 down to 1798 had been one of concession to the Irish 
Roman Catholics, who formed about seven-tenths of the population. Whilst 
the J^nericaii revolutionary war lasted, and for some years after it ceased, 
the disaffected Irish took their inspiration from the other side of the Atlantic, 
and in many instances closely imitated the proceedings of the Americans. 
But as soon as the eruption of the great volcano commenced in France, they 
fixed their eyes on that pillar of fire as that which was to lead them through 
night and darkness, and waves more perilous than those of the Red Sea, to 
the glorious light of daj'^, and to regions more blessed than the Promised Land. 
From that moment the French revolutionists became the models of the leaders 
of the Irish reformers, some of whom, at a very early stage of the revolution 
in France, contemplated nothing le.ss thmi a revolution in Ireland, and went 
over to Paris to be indoctrinated into the modes of making it, and to bargain 
for the assistance of the French. 
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At the beginning of 1793, or almost iinraediately after the declaration of 
war against England, the ruling party in Franco (then Jaeobin-(3ironde) 
despatched a secret agent to Ireland to confer with the leaders of the Society 
of United Irishmen, and to offer them the aid of French arms for the libera- 
tion of their country. This emissary brought a letter of introduction to Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, who had been dismissed from the English army for hav- 
ing frequented the Jacobin Club at Paris; for having been one, with Thomas 
Paine, and men of that stamp, at a great public dinner at Paris, whore the 
most revolutionary and jacobinical speeches were delivered, and the hope 
expressed that England as well as Ireland would soon be revolutionised 
h, la Frangaise, Soon after that unlucky dinner, he became acquainted with 
Madame de Genlis, and married her Pa,inela — her own illegitimate daughter 
by the Duke of Orleans, or Philippe Egalitd, 

In 1794, when the reign of the Jacobins and of terror was at its height, 
another seei’et emissary canae over from France to Ireland. Tliis individual, 
a subject of the king, an Irishman by birth, and a Protestant clergyman by 
profession, was the Rev. William Jaclcson. He conferred with Wolfe Tone, 
and many others of the Irish revolutionists, and repeated the promises of 
the French to assist them “in breaking their chains.” This Jackson was 
arrested in Dublin soon after his landing, and was tried and condemned for 
high treason; but he made no confessions, he left the goveinment in the 
dark as to the extent of the conspiracy, and he escaped a public execution 
by committing suicide. 

A stop was fiut to further concessions; and in Ireland, with at least as 
much reason as in England, every attempt at reform or change was repro- 
bated. Wolfe Tone, who had fled to America, found at Philadelphia his 
friend Hamilton Rowan, who had also escaped from justice, a Dr. Reynolds, 
and other Irish patriots. Hamilton Rowan introduced Wolfe Tone to 
citizen Adet, the minister of the French to the American republic; and a 
negotiation for invading Ireland by a French army was opened forthwith. 

Tone, being at length supplied with money by United Irishmen in Ireland, 
and furnished with a letter to the committee of saliii public by citizen Adet, 
sailed for France to conclude his treaty there. He arrived at Havre-de- 
Grfice on the 1st of February, 1796, and found that the French “are a humane 
people, when thej^ are not mad,” and that he liked them, “with all their 
faults, and the guillotine at the head of them, a thousand times better than 
the English,” On arriving at Paris he was received by Carnot, and by Gen- 
eral Clarke, then a sort of secretary-at-war, and afterwards the notorious 
Duke de Feltre, who told him that General Hoche should sail for Ireland 
with an irresistible army as soon as the directory could raise money to hire 
and equip transports. 

The directory expressed an anxiety to see some agent from the United 
Irishmen of a more exalted conditioir and of better known name and charac- 
ter. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, brother to the then duke of Leinster, and 
Arthur O’Connor, nephew of Lord Longueville, and said to be lineally 
descended from Roderick O’Connor, king of Connaught, readily accepted 
the mission at the request of the chiefs of the United Irishmen, They left 
Dublin at the end of May, 1796, Lord Edward being accompanied by his 
French wife. 

They took London in their way; and during their short stay in that city 
Lord Edward dined at the house of an opposition peer, m company with Fox, 
Sheridan, and several other distinguished whigs of the Fox party. From 
London the secret negotiators proceeded to Hamburg, and from Hamburg 
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they went to Bfile, and through Barthelemy negotiated with the directory. 
They were informed that an army for Ireland would soon be ready, and that 
Hoehe would have the command of it. 

After a month’s stay at Bale, O’Connor went into France to confer with 
Hoehe, and to finish the negotiation; and lord Edivard returned to liamburg 
talking on the road with hLs chance fellow travellers in what appears to have 
been the most rash and puerile style. Hoehe, having full powers from the 
directory, very soon concluded the treaty with O’Connor, and pledged him- 
self that the expedition should sail in the course of the autumn. Lord Ed- 
ward and O’Connor soon returned to Ireland; but Tone remained to come 
over with Hoehe and the French army, Wolfe Tone went with the expedi- 
tion to Bantry Bay, running two narrow and terrible chances— the one of 
being taken and hanged, the other of being shipwrecked and drowned. He 
however, got back safely to France. ' 

Neither abroad nor at home in Ireland was the notion given up of another 
invasion. The winds of heaven had scattered the late armament, but an- 
other might be more successful. In the course of the spring of 1797, the chiefs 
of the United Irishmen, thinking it expedient to have a resident ambassador 
at Palis, despatched Ihither E. J. Servines, with powers to act as their 
accredited minister, and with instructions to negotiate, if possible, a loan 
of £500,000 sterlmg. 


TUB REVOLT OB 1708 A.D. 

In the Month of February, 1798, a most pressing letter was addressed 
by the so-called Irish executive to the French directory, urging them to send 
^mediate succour, and stathig that the people of all classes throughout 
Iieland then regimented, and partly armed, amounted to little less than 
thr^ hundred thousand men. Talleyrand positively assured their agent 
at Pans that an expedition was getting ready in the French forts, which 
^ sail ill the month of April. On the 28th of Febniarv 

Arthur 0 Connor, Quigley or O’Coiglcy, an Irish priest, and Binns, an active 
member of the London Corresponding Society, were arrostocl at Margate 
as they were on the point of embarking for France. A paper was found on 
the priest, addressed to the French directory, earnestly inviting an invasion 
of England, whmh, it was calculated, would prevent the English sending troops 
into Ireland. This paper, and the trial which followed, put the government 
many important secrets; but a great deal liad been unrav- 
before this time. Quigley, the priest, who died protesting his innocence 
of tieason, and who really appears to have been less deeply engaged in 

Swin oxcoutecl on 

Pennenden Heath; 0 Connor was remanded on another cluuge of high 

trefoil, and Binns was acquitted. Some arrests were forthwith ordered 
at Uubhn and some more papers were found in a printing office— the office 
Press publishing a revolutionary journal, called the 

were now about to be made, by one of 
TT«if u T^' ] obscurer members of the Association of 

wem^io^fS^tPrl ^tn false before; but the great secrets of the society 
I 1 . p inti listed to such as those j anil the governmenl ivas anxmuslv 
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a lui inomas Keynolds, who had ^Esquire’* written after his namp ami 

who l,ve<t m what wns called a castle, who had bee,, deep in all 3 
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intimate with most of the leading plotters, who was the nominal ti'easurer 
of a county and the appointed colonel for a regiment of the insurgent army, 
pretending that the United Irishmen were going much farther than he, in 
his innocence, had ever anticipated, and that his love of the constitution and 
the integrity of the empire induced him to betray his friends, but in reality 
being hard driven by debt, and filled with the hope of an immense reward, 
divulged all that he knew to a friend of the government. 

A warrant from the .secretary of state’s office was forthwith placed in the 
hands of Major Swan, a magistrate for the county of Dublin, who, on the 
12th of March, repaired to the house of Oliver Bond (a merchant, and one of 
the principal conspirators), where there was to be a great meeting, attended 
by thirteen sergeants in plain clothes, and by means of the passwords— 
“Wliere’s M'Cann? Is Ivers from Carlow come?” obtained admission to 
the meeting, and arrested all such persons as were there assembled. Dr. 
M'Neven, who had been on a special commission to Paris, Thomas A. Emmet, 
Sampson, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, were not at the meeting; but separate 
warrants being issued against them, M'Neven and Emmet were soon appre- 
hended; Sampson fled to England, was seized at Carlisle, and brought back 
to Dublin; but Lord Edward Fitzgerald concealed himself in Dublin and the 
neighbourhood, and was not discovered till the 19tli of May. 

It appears that, on the part of tlie government at least, the search after 
him had not been very active, and that, on account of his noble family and 
his numerous friends, his escape would gladly have been connived at. But 
seemingly he never contemplated escaping, but employed himself all the time 
he was under hiding in arranging how the insurgents were to rise and inarch 
upon Dublin. Ho had fixed tho 23rd of May for the general rising. On being 
surprised, lying on a bed in the house of one Murphy, on the evening of the 
loth, he behaved more like a madman than a hero, savagely shedding blood 
without the slightest hope of fighting his way out, for the house was sur- 
rounded by pickets, and a numerous and steady garrison were under arms 
in the streets tof Dublin. When Major Swan entered the garret and showed 
his warrant, ho sprang up like a tiger, Swan, to stop his attack, fired a pocket- 
pistol at him, but without effect. A soldier now entered, and at that instant 
Lord Edward ran at Swan with a dagger which had been concealed in his 
bed. 

Mr. Ryan, a magistrate, next entered, armed only with a sword-cane, 
and presently received a mortal wound from Lord Edward’s dagger. Major 
Sirr, the active town-major who had been setting the pickets, next rushed 
into the room, where ho found Lord Edward, a very tall and powerful man, 
struggling between Swan and Ryan, Ryan being on the ground weltering 
in his blood, but still clinging, like Swan, who was also bleeding and wounded 
in several places, to his adversary. Major Sirr, threatened liy the bloody 
dagger, took a deliberate aim, and lodged the contents of a pistol in Lord 
Edward’s right shoulder. A number of soldiers followed Sirr upstairs, and 
after a maniacal struggle Lord Edward was disarmed and bound, carried to 
the castle, and thoiice to Newgate. Ryan died of his wounds on the 23rd of 
Maj^; Lord Edward died of his wounds, or fever brought on by them and bis 
anxiety of mind, on the 6th of June; Swan recovered from the frightful gashes 
he had received. 

In spite of the fall of Lord Edward, who was to have been their commander- 
in-chief, and in spite of tho flight or arrest of every member of the directory 
or oxccutivo, the Irish flew to arms in various places on the appointed 23rd of 
May. On the 2Jth they made an abortive attempt on Naas, Carlow, and 
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some other to-wns. But on the 25tl\ an array of fourteen thousand or more 
pikemen, headed by a Father Jolm Murphy, marched to Wexford, defeated 
part of the garrison that sallied out to meet them, killed all the prisoners 
they took, and terrified the torvn of Wexford into a surrender on the 30th. 
Encouraged by these and other trifling advantages, the rebels made a rush at 
New Ross, took part of tlie town, began to plunder and drink, got for the most 
part very drunk, and were then driven back by General Johnson, leaving 
twenty-six hundred of their number behind them in killed, wounded, and 
dead drunJe. At the news of this success of the king’s troops at New Ross, 
a body of the insurgents stationed at Scullaboguo massacred in cold blood 
more than one hundred Protestants they had taken prisoners. 

These and similar atrocities prevented the Prosbytorians of the north 
from rising, and gave to the insurrection the old character of a popish rebel- 
lion and massacre. But the best of the Roman Catholics presently came for- 
ward to express their abhorrence of the whole rising, and to offer their 
assistance to the government in suppressing it. After a few other fights or 
skirmishes, General Lake attacked, on tho 2i.sfc of June, the fortified position 
at Vinegar Hill, carried it with a frightful los.s to the insurgents, who never 
rallied again, and then retook Wexfora and Enniscorthy, 

Lord Camden was now recalled from the lieutenancy of Ireland, and suc- 
ceeded by Lord Coniwalli. 9 , who brought with him a general pardon (with 
a very f^ew exceptions) to all who submitted. Of the lending conspirators 
who had been taken, only four — M'Cann, Byrn, and two brothers of the name 
of Sheares, the sons of a banker at Cork — were executed. Bond was condemned 
to die; but his life was spared on condition of disclosing all ho knew respecting 
the rebellion — a condition he accepted, with the proviso that his information 
should not affect the lives of his fellow-prisoners. Arthur O’Connor, M'Ncven, 
Emmet, Sampson, and tho vest were merely banished. In tho month of Au- 
gust, when the flames of rebellion seemed completely extinguished, tliree 
French frigates, eluding the vigilance of the fleets, reached Killala, and threw 
on shore nine hundred troops of the line, commanded by General Huurbevt. 
A small nnmber of the Roman Catholic peasantry of tho country joined 
him, and Humbert proceeded rapidly to Castlebar. There he encountered 
General Lake, with a force superior in number, but consisting chiefly of Prot- 
estant yeomanry and militia. Lake was beaten, and in his retreat lost six 
guns. 

Prom Castlebar, Humbert marched eastward into the very heart of the 
country, expecting to be joined by all the men of Connaught, if not by all 
the papists of the island, but finding, wherever he advanced, that the mass 
of the people shunned him and his soldiers as though they had brought the 
plague with them. About seventeen days after his fii’sfc lauding, Humbert 
was beaten by the advance guard of Lord Cornwallis, who was marching against 
liinr; and on the 8tli of >September, being entirely surrounded, the French 
laid clown theh' arms and became prisoners of war. 

To keep up the ferment and suspicion, and to oblige England to trudntain 
a large force m Ireland, the French, within a month after the surrender of 
Humbert, ordered a squadi'on of one ship of the line and eight frigates, with 
troops, amis, and ammunition on board, to choose a favourable moment for 
getting to sea, and then to proceed to Ireland at all hazards. This armament 
actually reached the western coast of Ireland; but Sir John Borlaso Warren, 
with his squ.adron, met it there, and gave a very good account of it, capturing 
the ship of the line and three of the frigates. On board the French ship of 
the line was seized Wolfe Tone, whose deeds, words, and writings had placed 
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him beyond the liberally extended vei;ge of mercy. On his trial,' he pleaded 
his commission of a brigadier-general in the French army as a bar to pimish- 
ment for all treasons, present or past; but he was condemned to die the death 
of a traitor; aiid_ finding that the sentence really meant hanging, he cut his 
throat in Dublin jail to escape the ignominy of the gallows.'' 

THE UNION (1801 A.D.) 

The debates in the parliament sitting at Westminster and in the parlia- 
ment sitting at Dublin, on the question of a legislative muon, continuing as 
they did through two sessions, arc necessarily too diffusive to admit of any 
satisfactory abstract. In the British parliament there is an almost unan- 
imous opinion of the necessity of the projicsed union ; and those who 
differ from the majority abstain from invective. In the Irish parliament 
the supporters and opposers arc more evenly balanced ; and the personal 
hostility is displayed, not only in the bitterest denunciations, but in actual 
or threatened appeals to the last and worst argument, the duellist’s pistol. 
When the Icing’s message of the 22ncl of January 1799, was taken into con- 
sideration by the Commons at Westminster, the amendment to the address, 
moved by Mr. Sheridan, was negatived without a division. To the address 
proposed in answer to the royal speech at Dublin, Mr. Ponsonby moved an 
amendment, which was carried — after a debate which continued twenty-one 
liouns — by a majority of five. It was to declare their intention of maintain- 
ing the right of the people of Ireland to a free and independent legislature, 
resident within the kingdom. This was decisive as to the immediate result 
in Ireland of the ministerial proposition. But Mr. Pitt was not to be deterred 
from advocating the measure in the as-sembly where he reigned paramount. 
On the 31st of January, the king’.s message was taken into further considera- 
tion. Mr. Pitt laid before the lioaso the general nature and outline of the 
plan, which in his conscience he thought would tend in the strongest manner 
to insure the safety and happiness of both kingdoms. If the house .should 
agree with him in opinion, he should propose, "'that its determination 
should remain recorded as that by which the jiarliameut of Groat Britain is 
ready to abide, leaving to the Legislature of Ireland to reject or to adopt it 
hereafter, upon a full consideration of the subject." The resolutions pro- 
posed by Mr, Pitt were discussed in both houses during nearly three months, 
and then finally agreed to. On the 26th of April both houses attended the 
king ; and his majesty expressed his intention of communicating to the 
parliament of Ireland the propositions laid before him. 

These were lofty words. The settlement " to be established by mutual 
consent ’’ was really accomplished by a system of which the " mutual interest 
and affection ” was described by Lord Cornwallis in a letter of the 8th of 
Juno: “ My occupation is now of the most unpleasant nature, negotiating 
and jobbing with the most corrupt people under heaven, I despise and hate 
myself every hour for engaging in such dirty work; and am supported only 
by the reflection, that without a union the British empire must be dis- 
solved." Lord Cornwallis had to work the system of "negotiating and 
jobbing ” by promising an Irish peerage, or a lift in that peerage, or even an 
English peerage, to a crowd of eager competitors for honours. The other 
specific for making converts was not yet in complete operation. Lord 

[' Tone was defended by the eloquent John Pliilpofc Ounau, who In a masterful speech 
succeeded in obtaining a stay of execution on legal grounds, But in the moan time Tone died 
from his sclMnfliotcd wouiuf.] 
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Castlereagh had the plan in liis poitfoHo — borough joroprictors to be com- 
pensated; the primary and secondary interests in counties to be compensated; 
fifty barristers in parliament, who always considered a seat as the road to 
preferment, to be compensated ; the purchasers of seats to be compensated; 
individuals connected either by residence or property with Dublin to be 
compensated. Lord Castlereagh considered that <£1,500,000 would be re- 
quired to effect all these compensations. The sum actually paid to the 
boroughmongei's alone was JS1,260,000,»J 

The Irish parliament having assembled on the 15th of January 1800, it 
was moved by Sir Lawrence Parsons in the House of Commons that they 
should, in their address to the viceroy, declare their disapprobation of an 
incorporating union. This motion was negatived by one hundred and thirty- 
eight voices against ninety-six. On the 6th of Pobruary, the whole plan of 
the union was detailed in the House of Lords by Lord Clare (John Pitagibbon), 
and by Lord Castlereagh, principal secretary of slate, who, after displaying 
the general principle of the measure, proposed eight articles, as the foundations 
on which it might be established, to the mutual benefit of both kingdoms. 

The first imported that, on the 1st day of January 1801, the Kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland .should forever after bo united into one, by the 
name of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Tho second, 
that the succession to the imperial crown of the said United Kingdom, and 
of the dominions thereunto belonging, sliould continue limited and settled 
in the same manner as it now stand.? limited and settled according to 
the union between England and Scotland. The third, that the same 
United Kingdom be united in one and Uio same parliament. The fourth, 
that four lords spiritual of Ireland, by rotation of sessions, and twenty-eight 
lords temporal of Ireland, elected for life by tho peers of Ireland, should be 
the number to sit and vote on the part of Ireland in the House of Lords, 
in the parliament of the United Kingdom. The fifth, that tho churches of 
England and Ireland should bo united into oue Protestant episcopal church, 
to be called "The UniLed Church of England and Ireland," and that tho 
doctrine, worship, and discipline of the said church should bo fovovor hold, 
as a fundamental article of tlie union. The sixth article provided for a 
fair participation in commci'cial privileges ; for which end, however, it was 
thought necessary to impose certain countervailing duties. The seventh 
left to each kingdom the separate discharge of its public debt already 
incurred, and ordained that, from twenty years from the union, tho national 
expense should be defrayed in the proportion of fifteen parts for Great 
Britain and two for Ireland, The eighth ordained tliafc tho laws and courts 
of both kingdoms, civil and ecclesiastical, should remain as they wore now 
established, subject, however, to such alterations as tho united legislatures 
might hereafter deem expedient. All laws at present in force in either 
kingdom, which should be contrary to any of the provisions that might bo 
enacted by any act for carrying the above articles into effect, from and 
after tho union, to be repealed. j/ 

KOBBRT emmet’s INSURUECTION <t802-lS03 A.D.) 

In_ the rebellion of ITfiS Thomas Addis Emmet, an Irish lawyer, con- 
ceived a project of establishing an Irish republic. Pour years later, his 
younger brother Robert Emmet promoted a similar project, and was sup- 
posed by contemporary writers to have had tho assistance of Napoleon. 
On the death of his father, Dr. Emmet, lie had inherited a sum of £2000. 
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With this he purchased arms and ammunition, and arranged with iilichael 
Dwyer, the Wicklow rebel, and with other discontented Irishmen from Kildare, 
to assist him. Emmet’s plan was to attack Dublin Castle in August 1803, 
but an explosion at one of the places where he was storing arms caused him 
to advance the date to the 23rd of July. At the time appointed, his Kildare 
supporters set out, but lost their way ; and Dwyer and his Wicklow adhei-ents 
never arrived at all. 

On the plot becoming public, Dublin was iv\ an uproar, A mob, bent on 
mischief, got beyond restraint, and encountering Lord Kilwarden, the chief 
justice, in his coach, dragged him out and murdered him. The news of this 
murder, when told to Emmet, filled him with horror, and finding that it was 
impossible to quiet the mob, he took refuge in flight. On his way he delayed 
to take leave of his sweetheart Sarah Curran, and was arrested at a hiding- 
place at Harold’s Cross on the 26th of August. He was duly tried and 
convicted, and was hanged in Dublin on the 20th of September 1803. 

Robert Emmet is still regarded by many of the Irish as a hero of 
considerable parts, and had he been more successful he would no doubt 
have merited this hero-v^orship.o 

DANIEL O'CONNELL AND CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 

After the union the Irish waited in vain, for the promised act of emancipa- 
tion, but King George remained ns obstinate as over. In 1805 Grattan became 
a member of parliament, and threw himself with all his power into the cause 
of Irish Catholic emancipation. A pro- 
posal to couple emancipation with a 
royal veto on the appointment of Irish 
Catholic bishops was rejected by the 
Irish generally, led by Daniel O’Connell, 
though favoured by most of the Irish 
gentry. The rejection of the project 
offered the opportunity to O’Coimell to 
step into the po-sition of a popular 
loader, an opportunity of which he, 
shrewdly, was not slow to take advan- 
tago.<‘ 

To understand O’Connell’s greatness 
we must look to the field of Irish politics. 

From early manhood he had tmmed his 
mind to the condition of Ireland and 
the mass of her people. The worst 
severities of the penal code had been, 
in a certain measure, relaxed; but the 

Catholics were still in a state of vassal- daniet, 0’Coknbi.i- 

age, and they were still pariahs com- (nrs-ism 

pared with the Protestants. The rebel- 
lion of 1798 and the union had dashed the hopes of the Catholic leaders, 
and their prospects of success seemed very remote when, in the first years of 
the last century, this still unknown lawyer took up their cause. Up to 
this juncture the question had been in the hands of Grattan and other Prot- 
estants, and of a small knot of Catholic nobles and prelates) but their efforts 
had not accomplished much. 

O’Connell inaugurated a different policy, and had soon given the Catholic 
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movement an energy it liacl not before possessed. Himself a Catholic of birth 
and genius, unfairly kept back in the race of life, he devoted his heart and 
soul to the cause, and his character and antecedents made him the champion 
who ultimately assured its triumph. Having no sympathy with the rule of 
" the Saxon,” he saw clearly how weak was the hold of the govermnent and 
the Prote.stant caste on the vast mass of the Catholic nation; having a firm 
faith in the influence of liis church, he ]oerceived that it might be made an 
instrament of immense political power in Ireland; and, having attained a 
mastery over the lawyer's craft, he knew how a great popular movement 
might be so conducted as to elude the law and yet be in the highest degree 
formidable. 

With these convictions he formed the bold design of combining the Irish 
Catholic millions under the superintendence of the native priesthood into a 
vast league against the existing order of things, and of wresting the concession 
of the Catholic claims from every opposing party in the slate by an agitation, 
continually kept up, and embracing almost llic whole of lire people, but main- 
tained within constitutional limits, though menacing and shaking tho frame 
of society. He graclimlly succeeded in carrying out his purpose; Catholic 
associationsj at first small, but slowly assuming larger proportions, were 
formed in different parts of the country; attempts of the government and of 
the local authorities to put them clown wore skilfully bafflccl by legal devices 
of many kinds; and at last, after a conflict of years, all Catholic Ireland was 
an'ayed to a man in an organisation of cnonnous power that demanclod its 
lights with no uncertain voice. 

O’Connell, having long before attained an undisputed and easy ascendency, 
stood at the head of this great national movement; but it will be obsorvccl 
that, having been controlled from first to last by himself and the priesthood, 
it Imd little in common with the mob rule and violence which ho had never 
ceased to regard with aversion. His election to parliament for Clare in 1828 
proved the forerunner of the inevitable change, and tlio Catholic claims were 
granted the next year to the intense regret of tlic Protestant Irish, by a gov- 
ernment avowedly ho.stile to the last, but unable to with.stand the ovorwholin- 
mg pressure of a people united to insist on justice. Tho result, unquestionably, 
was almost wholly due to the energy and genius of a single man, though the 
Catholic question would have been settled, in all probability, in the course 
oi tiine; and it must be added that O’Conucll’s triumph, wliich showed what 
agitation could effect in Ireland, was far from doing his country unraixed 
good. 


o'connkll’s later career 

O’Connell joined the wings on entering parliament, and gave effective aid 
to the cause of reform. The agitation, however, on the Catholic question had 
quickened the sense of the wrongs of Ireland, and the Irish Catholics were 
engaged ere long in a crusade against tithes and the e.stablished church, the 
most off ens^e symbols of their inferiority in the state. It may bo questioned 
whether 0 Connell was not rather led than a leader in this; the movement, 
at leasts passed beyond his control, and the country for many months was 
teiiorised by scenes of appalling crime and bloodshed. Lord Grey, very 
properly, proposed measures of repression to put this anarchy down, and 
U tonnell opposed them with extreme vehemence, a seeming departure from 
nis avowed principles, but natural in the case of a proper tribune. This caused 
a broach between him and the whigs; but he gradually returned to his allC' 
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giauce to them when they practically abolished Irish tithes, cut down the 
revenues of the established church, and endeavoured to secularise the surplus. 

By this time O’Connell had attained a position of great eminence in the 
house of commons: as a debater he stood in the very first rank, though he 
had entered St. Stephen’s after fifty; and his oratory, massive and strong in 
argument, although often scurrilous and coarse, and marred by a bearing in 
which cringing flattery and mde bullying were strangely blended, made a 
powerful, if not a pleasing, impression. O’Connell steadily supported Lord 
Melbourne’s government in its policy of advancing Irish Catholics to places 
of trust and power in the slate, though pej’sonally he refused a high judicial 
office. Though a strict adherent of the creed of Rome, he was a liberal, nay 
a radical, as regards measures for the vindication of human liberty. Eis con- 
servatism was most apparent in his antipathy to socialistic doctrines and his 
tenacious regard for the claims of property. He actually opposed the Irish 
Poor Law, as encouraging a communistic spirit; he declared a movement 
against rent a crime; and, though he had a strong sympathy with the Irish 
peasant, and advocated a reform of liis precarious tenure, it is difficult to 
imagine that he could have approved the cardinal principle of the Irish Land 
Act, the judicial adjustment of rent by the state. 

O’Connell changed his policy as regards Ireland when Peel became minister 
in 1841. He declared that a tory regime in his country was incompatible with 
good government, and he began an agitation for the repeal of the union. One 
of his motives in taking this coiu’sc, no doubt, was a strong personal dislike 
of Peel, with whom he had often been in collision, and who had singled him 
out in 1829 for what must be called a marked affront. O’Connell, neverthe- 
less, was sincere and even consistent in his conduct : ho had denounced the 
rmion in early manhood as an obstacle to the Catholic cause; he had spoken 
agamst the measure in parliament; he believed that the claims of Ireland 
were set aside or slighted in what he deemed an alien assembly; and, though 
he had ceased for some years to demand repeal, and regarded it as rather a 
means than an end, lie was throughout life an avowed repeal^. It should 
bo observed, however, that in his judgment the repeal of the union would not 
weaken the real bond between Great Britain and Ireland; and he had notliine 
in common with the rebellious faction wlio, at a later period, openly declared 
for the separation of the two countries by force. 

The organisation (tho Catholic Association) which had effected such mar- 
vellous results in 1828-1829 was recreated for the new project. Enormous 
meetings, convened by the priesthood and directed or controlled by O’Connell, 
assembled in 1842-1843, and probably nine-tenths of the Irish Catholics were 
unanimous in the cry for repeal. O’Connell seems to have thought success 
certain; but ho had not perceived the essential difference between his earlier 
agitation and this. Tho enlightened opinion of the three kingdoms for the 
most part approved the Catholic claims, and as certainly it condemned repeal. 
After some hesitation Peel resolved to put do'wn the repeal movement. A 
vast intended meeting was proclaimed milawful, and O’Connell was arrested 
and held to bail with ten or twelve of his principal followers. He was con- 
victed after the trials that followed, but they were not good specimens of 
equal justice, and the sentence was reversed by the house of lords, with the 
approbation of competent judges. 

The spell, however, of O’Connell’s power had vanished; his health had 
suffered much from a short confinement; he w'as verging upon his seventieth 
year, and he was alarmed and pained by the growth of a party in the repeal 
ranks who scoffed at his views and advocated the revolutionary doctrines 
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which he had always feared and abhorred. Before long famine had fallen on 
the land, and under thi.s visitation the repeal movement, already paralysed, 
wholly collapsed. O'Connell died soon afterwards, on the 15th of May, 1847, 
at Genoa, whilst on his way to Rome, jirofoundly aiSicted by his country’s 
misery, and by the failure of his late high hopes, yet soothed in dying by 
sincere sympathy, felt throughout Ireland and largely in Europe, and ex- 
pressed even by political foes. He was a remarkable man in every sense of 
the word; Catholic Ireland calls him her "liberator” still; and history will 
say of him that, with some failings, he had many and great gifts, that he was 
an orator of a high order, and that, agitator as he was, he possessed the wis- 
dom, the caution, and the tact of a real statesman.^ 

The national sj'stem of education introduced in 1833 was the real recan- 
tation of intolerant opinions, but the economic state of Ireland was fearful. 
Tlie famine, emigration, and the new Poor Law had nearly got rid of starvation, 
but the people bad not become frankly loyal, for they felt that they owed 
more to their own importunity, to their own misfortunes, than to the wisdom 
of their rulers. The efforts of Young Ireland eventuated in another rebellion 
(1848); a revolutionary wave could not roll over Europe Avithout touching 
the unlucky island. After the failure of that wretched outbreak there Avas 
peace until the close of the American Civil War released a number of adven- 
turers trained to the use of arms and fillctl Avith hatred to England. 

PBNIANISM 

Already hi 1858 the discovery of the Phoenix conspiracy had shown that 
the policy of Mitehel and his associates was not forgotten. John O’Mahony, 
one of the men of '48, organised a formidable secret society in America, which 
his historical studies led him to call the Fenian brotherhood. The money 
raised in the United States was perhaps not less than £80,000, but it is duo 
to O’Mahony to say that he died poor. In Ireland the chief direction of the 
conspiracy was assumed by James Stephens, who had been implicated in the 
Phoenix affair, and who never cordially agreed Avith O’Mahony. Stephens 
was very despotic — a true revolutionary leader. As in all Irish political con- 
spiracies there Avere traitors in the camp, who kept the authorities Avell in- 
formed, and in September, 1866, the Irish People newspaper, which had been 
the organ of the movement, was suddenly suppressed by the government. 
The arrests of Luby, O’Leary, and O'Donovan Rossa followcol, all of AA^hom, 
with many others, Avere afterwards prosecuted to conviction. Stephens for a 
time eluded the police, living with little concealment in a villa near Dublin, 
and apparently occupied in gardening. But in November he was identified 
and captured, much evidence being found in liis house. Ten days afterwards 
he escaped from Richmond prison, and it is noAV knoAvn that some of the 
Avardens were Fenians. 

The promptitude of the government perhaps prevented a general insur- 
rection, but there Avas a partial outbreak in February arrd March, 1867, chiefly 
in Kerry, Limerick, and Tipperary. The police, who behaved extremely 
well, Avere often attacked, but the Fenians abstained from plunder or from 
any acts which might estrange the rural population. The peasants, however, 
thoAigh for the most part nationalists, did not care to risk their live.? in such 
a wild enterprise, and the young men of the towns furnished the only real 
force. Weatoer of extraordinary severity, AA'hich will long be remembered 
as the "Fenian winter," completed their discomfiture, and Wrey suffered fear- 
ful hardships. There was enough sympathy with the movement to procure 
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the election of O’Donoyan Rossa for Tipperary in 1867j when he was actually 
undergoing penaK servitude. John Mitchel, whose old sentence was unre- 
versed, was chosen by the same constituency as late as 1875, but in neither 
case was the vote a large one. It became the fashion in Ireland to celebrate 
annually the obsequies of the “Manchester martyi’s,” as the three Fenians 
were called who suffered death for the murder of Police-sergeant Brett, The 
Roman Catholic chuiph has always opposed secret societies, and some priests 
had the firmness to discountenance these political funerals, but strong popular 
excitement in Ireland has generally been beyond clerical control. Even as 
late as 1879 the Fenian spirit was not extinct, and one of the brotherhood, 
named Devoy, announced a new departure in January of that j'ear. 

The Fenian movement disclosed much discontent, and was attended by 
criminal outrages in England. Tlie abolition of the Irish church establish- 
ment, which had long been condemned by public opinion, was then decreed 
(1869). The land question was next taken in hand (1870). These reforms 
did not, however, put an end to Irish agitation. The Home Rule party, 
which demanded the restoration of a separate Irish parliament, showed in- 
creased activity, and the general election of 1874 gave it a strong represen- 
tation at Westminster, where one section of the party developed into the 
“Obstructionists.” Bad seasons and distress among the peasantry (1878- 
1880) added force to the Land League, and agrarian outrages increased to an 
alarming extent on the expiration of the Peace Preservation Act and the 
rejection by the lords of a bill temporarily limiting evictions. In 1881 a 
Coercion act was passed, and was immediately followed by a new Land act 
of large scope.*’ 
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ENGLAND SINGE 1792 


CPIAPTEB I 

THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLAND FROM 1792 TO 

1816 

By Prof, 0, W, 0> OxMAN, 

In the twenty-three years which elapsed between the armed intervention 
of Pitt in the wars of the French Revolution and the final victory of Waterloo 
modern England was created. In making this statement we do not refer to 
the more growth of the British Empire. TJie actual territorial gains from 
France and her allies were comparatively insignificant. It was not by acquir- 
ing Ceylon or Trinidad, Demerara or Mauritius, the naval station at the Cape 
of Good Hope, or the fortres.? of Malta that Britain, grow great. It was rather 
by the hardening process of struggling through an almost continuous war of 
more than twenty years, during which the odds were generally against her, 
and her national existence was for long periods in imminent clanger, that she 
developed into her new consciousness of her power and her mission. In all 
history there is no better example of the reward that awaits the nation that 
endures to the end, and refuses with an enlightened obstinacy to accept any 
peace destitute of the real elements of solidity aivd security. The long yeare 
of wm were, it is true, interrupted by one short truce — it was not a real paci- 
fication — during the thirteen months which followed the Treaty of Amiens 
[March, 1802-May, 1803], but Great Britain wisely recommenced hostilities 
the moment that she had discovered that she had to do with an advei’eai'y 
whose aims and ambitions were incompatible with her own. Having dis- 
covered what Bonaparte was, and what lie wanted, the British ministers saw 
that the struggle with him must be urged to the bitter end. They were right, 
and their country owed them for their clearsightedness a debt of gratitude 
which has never been sufficiently acknowledged. Pitt, Costlereagh, and Can- 
ning made the England of the nineteenth century: if their policy had been 
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reversed, and the enemy had been allowed leisure to consolidate his naval 
power, a disaster would have been more than probable. To what depths of 
humiliation the policy of peace at any price might have led no man can tell 
—perhaps a consistent attempt to preserve neutrality might have conducted 
Great Britain to the same misery to which it led Prussia in 1806-1807. 

THE TJNPKErAREDNEBS OF BKITATN 

At the commencement of the revolutionary war Great Britain was en- 
tirely imprepared for any effective armed intervention on the Continent. 
William Pitt had boon essentially a peace minister: he had been pursuing for 
the first eight yeans of his premiership a policy of financial and administrative 
reform, with the object of enabling the nation to recover from the exhaustion 
in which it had been left at the end of the war of American independence. 
Never had he been so confident that he might pursue his course without being 
distracted by dangerous foreign complications as he was in 1792. In the 
February of that year he asserted in a speech that: "Unquestionably there 
never was a time in the history of this country when from the situation of 
Europe we may more reasonably expect fifteen years of peace than we may 
at the present moment.” In consequence he cut down the establishment of 
the navy to sixteen thousaiid seamen and marines in his last peace budget, 
and reduced the number of the troops maintained in Great Britain to about 
the same amount. These are sufficient si^ns that the British government 
neither expected nor wished to bo dragged into a new continental war. The 
opening act of tlie French Revolution had aroused sympathy in some ob- 
servers on this side of the channel, and repulsion in others; but the latter 
were as far as the former from any dosive to intervene in the internal affairs 
of France. They looked on the domestic troubles of the neighbouring realm 
as likely to disable it from active interference in European politics for many 
a year and rejoiced at the prospect, 

It was not till the "September Massacres” and the deposition of Louis 
XVI that English public opinion began to spy real danger hr the rnad progress 
of the French republicans. From that moment men began to doubt whether 
our neighbours' concerns would not begin to affect us too closely to permit of 
the continuance of neutrality. The great whig orator, Edmund Burke, had 
long been thundering to unheeding eai’s about the peril to Great Britain, no 
less than to the re,st of Europe, involved in the rise of an anarchic revolutionary 
propaganda in France. Hitherto most men had been content to believe that 
such a movement might bo dangerous to effete continental dc.spotism, but 
that it would not affect an orderly constitutional monarchy like Groat Britain. 
In the autumn of 1792 they began to feel doubts upon this point, and to think 
that there was much truth in Burke’s long .series of pamphlets and speeches 
which kept reiterating the theme that the Revolution was the natural enemy 
of constitutional liberty no less than of bureaucratic autocracy. 

The technical point upon which friction with Franco first began was our 
connection with Holland. Many treatie.s, of which the last had been signed 
as late as 1788, bound us to pi’otect the United Provinces, and to support 
them on the question of the navigation of the Scheldt, which for the last two 
centuries had been the most important item in Dutch foreign policy. Now, 
after overrunning Belgium, the French republican armies showed strong signs 
of being about to interfere in Holland. The ministers at Paris had declared 
that the opening of the Scheldt was an "inevitable law of nature”; French 
troops had trespassed on Dutch territory, and had even demanded a free 
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passage througli the Dutch fortress of Maestriclit. Secret agents had been 
intercepted bearing communications between Preneh officials and domestic 
malcontents in Holland. If the Dutch were attacked, England would be bound 
by treaty to intervene in their favour. With this indisputable fact in view 
Pitt on December 1st, 1 792, called out the militia, and gave orders that many 
warships should be put in commission. The navy had been reduced to such 
a small establishment, that oven in face of the mere chance of war it was 
impracticably weak. 

But it was not really the danger of a I'reneh invasion of liolland that 
weighed most with the cabinet and the nation during the winter months of 
1792-1793. There was a general feeling that (even if the Dutch question had 
not existed) the Prench republic was a neighbour of insufferably dangerous 
and aggressive tendencies. If this view became more and more prevalent the 
French had themselves to blame. They wore flinging firebrands all over 
Europe in the form of appeals to the nations bidding them rise against their 
rulers. On November 19th the national convention had passed a decree 
proffering French assistance to “all subjects revolting against a tyrant.” 
That this decree threatened Great Britain no less_ tlian other neutral powers 
was shown clearly enough. There existed on this side of the channel a certain 
number of clubs and associations founded during the last two or three years 
to manifest sympathy with the Revolution. The addresses and deputations 
which these bodies were continually sending to Paris were formally acknowl- 
edged by the convention in language which it was wholly improper to use to 
the citizens of another state. A single example may suffice. On November 21st 
some deputies from British associauons came before the bar of the convention, 
announcing their intention of establishing a similar convention in their own 
country, and expressing their hopes that France "wotild never lay down her 
arms a.s long as tyrants and slaves continue to exist.” The astounding reply 
of the president of the convention was that “royalty in Europe is either 
destroyed, or on the point of perishing in the ruins of feudalism. The declara- 
tion of the rights of man is a devouring fire which consimies all thrones. Worthy 
republicans, the festivals which you celebrate in honour of the French Revo- 
lution are the prelude to the festival of nations,” etc., etc. Such language 
was a direct incitement from the governing body of France to the discon- 
tented British subjects, inviting them to overthrow their own constitution. 
The same impression was produced by the conduct of the French to the cele- 
brated atheist pamphleteer, Tom Paine: prosecuted for seditious libel in 
England he fled to Paris, where he was at once made a French citizen and 
elected as a member of the convention. 

The English revolutionary societies had little hold upon the country, 
but they made up for their want of power and numbers by the violence of 
their language. The leaders were political visionaries steeped in the theories 
of Rousseau, or men with a grievance, or ambitious nobodies who loved to hear 
themselves talk. The dangerous section of their followers was drawn from 
that discontented class which exists in all states whether kingdoms or repub- 
lics. Such men, twenty years before, had led the Gordon riots, and twenty- 
five years later were to join the Cato street conspiracy. They were of the 
same type which to-day supplies the anarchists of Chicago or the nihilists 
of St, Petersburg. But the bulk of the audiences to which the English revolu- 
tionary orators I’anted w'ere merely composed of the ordinary victims of hard 
times. The year 1792 had seen a bad harvest and high prices, there was 
much distress and some rioting which (guided by the local Jacobins) often 
took a republican aspect. The whole movement deserved contempt rather 
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than fear — a few local bread-riots and some incendiary harangues delivered 
by mischievous idiots could not seriously threaten the ^British constitution. 
But they seemed serious enough when studied in comparison with the original 
disturbances which had heralded the Revolution In France. Forgetting that 
the circumstances in the two countries were wholly different, and that on 
this side of the channel the government was suppoi'tod by a clear majority 
of all classes, the leading men of England took the revolutionary agitation 
very seriously. It was not only the cabinet and the tory party which were 
moved: by much the larger half of the whigs wore iirspired by the same feel- 
ing. When their leader, Fox, opposed a warlike address to the crown in the 
house of commons, only fifty of his party voted with him; the rest followed 
Pitt. Indeed, between 1792 and 1795 the whole right wing of the whig party 
moved over one by one to the other side of the house: many of them actually 
adhered to the tory government and ultimately accepted office under it. 
Fox remained with a mere handful of followers to represent the old opposi- 
tion, and was looked on with suspicion by the larger part of the nation, as 
one who for factious party reasons refused to support a necessary and in- 
evitable national war, 


OUTBREAK OF WAR (1703 A.D.) 

Meanwhile the war had come. While angiy notes and accusations of 
mutual hostility were passing between the English and French governments, 
the convention, in which the violent Jacobin party had seized on complete 
ascendency, tried and executed King Louis X vl. They sent the feeble and 
irresolute monarch to the guillotine as a direct challenge to monarchical Eu- 
rope: "the coalised kings threatened us," said Danton, "and wc hurl at their 
feet as our gage the head of a king.” On January 21at, 1793, the unhappy 
Louis went to the guillotme. No event abroad since the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew had created such a universal movement of horror in England. 
On the 24th Pitt bade the French ambassador quit the country : on Febru- 
ary 1st the convention replied by declaring war on England, and followed 
this act up by a similar declaration against the Dutch. 

Thus commenced the first act of the great war with France. It was to 
last more than nine years (February 1st, 1793-Maroli 26th, 1802). From 
the English point of view it was purely a war of opinion : there was no ques- 
tion of naval supremacy or commerce or transmarine empire involved, as 
there had been in all our previous contests with Franco during the ciglitcenth 
century. Groat Britain took arms to defend herself from the insolent Jacobin 
propaganda which was openly threatening her, and to protect her constitu- 
tion. Pitt hoped that the struggle would be short. When the English fleet 
came to the help of tlio armies of the continental powers, he judged that 
France must soon succumb. Like every other statesman in Europe he could 
not foresee that the frantic energy. of the Jacobins would triumph over the 
loose league of monarchs whose interests were divergent and whose zeal was 
of very various quality. 

The history of the revolutionary wav from the English point of view 
falls into three periods. The first embraces the struggle against the Jacobins, 
in 1793-1794; the second that against the directory, from 1794-1799 ; the third 
that with the first consul Bonaparte, from 1799 to 1802. Each of these sec- 
tions has its peculiar characteristics. During the fet. Groat Britain was 
but one of the assailants, who were beating upon every frontier of the French 
Republic. Her part in the war was but secoudaiy. Things became very 
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different in 1795, when all the other European powers save Austria and 
Sardinia withdrew from the strife; the stress became lieavier, and when 
Sardinia had been crushed and Austria forced to sign the Peace of Cainpo 
Formio (October, 1797), Great Britain was left for a space as the sole antag- 
onist of France. This year and that which followed were the most dangerous 
periods of the struggle; we shall see that for a time the prospect looked gloomy, 
and that when Internal sedition came to the aid of the foreign enemy it seemed 
for one black year that Britain was doomed. But the greed of the direc- 
tory rekindled the European war in 1798, and once more Pitt found continen- 
tal allies to distract the attention of the foe. It was not till after Marengo 
and the Peace of Lun6villc (February, 1801) that Britain was once more 
left alone to face France under her new dictator, the first consul Bona- 
parte. For thirteen months she strove against him with good success, but 
gladly came to terms in Mai'cli, 1802, at the Peace of Amiens, when it was 
thought that the revolutionary storm had blown over, and that a definitive 
pacification might at last be arrived at with our neighbours. 

TUB FIRST STAOBS OF THE WAR 

In the first stage of the war, from 1793 to the Peace of BMe, it must be 
confessed that Great Britain did not figure to advantage. It is true that 
her fleet was soon raised to a footing which enabled it to sweep the seas, and 
that after Howe’s victory of the “Glorioiis First of June,” 1794, the disorgan- 
ised navy of the Jacobins had to hide itself in the recesses of its harbours. 
It was a great advantage to command the seas, and to know that our com- 
merce and our colonies were safe. But in all else the efforts of Britain 
were misdirected and ineffectual. Attempts to aid French malcontents by 
co-operating with the Vcnd6ans in the west, and the insurgents of Toulon 
in the south ended in humiliation to ourselves and in the destruction of our 
unfortunate allies. Still worse was the effect of the duke of York’s expedi- 
tion to Flanders (1793-1794) to assist the Austrians in their attack on northern 
France. The army w^as not in a condition to co-operate 7yith advantage in 
a great continental campaign. The land forces of Britain had been has- 
tily increased from about forty thousand men to one hundred thousand 
in 1793, but organisation was wanting, and the leaders were hopelessly in- 
competent. The men fought well enough, but the generals could not utilise 
their courage, and the dilatory and incapable prince who had been placed 
in command was beaten out of Flanders, chased across Holland, and com- 
pelled to seek refuge in Germany after an almost unbroken series of disasters, 
Tlie prestige of the British army never sank lower than in 1794, and a wide- 
spread opinion began to prevail that it was useless to hope to face the French 
on land. 

The first stage of the war ended in disappointment; the struggle had 
proved long and arduous, and was clearly far from its end. But w'orse was 
to come. The Jacobin government having fallen in France (July, 1794), 
several of the states which had formed the monarchical league against^ the 
revolution made peace with the more moderate (if also more corrupt) direc- 
tory which succeeded it. After the treaties of BMe (Jimc-July, 1795) 
Austria and Sardinia were the only effective allies who remained to us, and 
they were not destined to abide for long in the coalition. The commanding 
pensonality of Napoleon Bonaparte had appeared upon the scene : in his great 
Italian campaign of 1796-1797 he shattered Sardinia, expelled the Austrians 
from Lombardy, and forced them back into their own territories, where, after 
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having carried the terror of hia arms almost to the gates of Vienna, he dic- 
tated the Peace of Campo Formio. 

Left alone in Europe Oreat Biftain had now to reconsider her position. 
She was no longer one of a confederacy assailing France, but was herself 
assailed by a confederacy headed by Prance. For Holland had now become 
a client state to her conqueror, and Spain had been led by ancient commer- 
cial jealousy to unite with the directory in an attempt to strike down the 
naval predomhiance of Britain. The fleets of both these important maritime 
powers were placed at the disposition of our enemies, while the victorious 
French armies from Italy and Germany were brought across to the shores 
of the English Channel to watch for an opportunity of invasion. 

The situation would have been threatening even if Great Britain had been 
unhampered by domestic troubles. But in 1707-1798 her internal situation 
was deplorable. The moral effect of unsuccessful war is always demoralis- 
ing; the enormous amount of fresh taxation that had been imposed, the 
growing weight of the national debt, a series of bad harve.sts, commercial 
distress caused by the closing of a great part of the Continent to English trade, 
had all contributed to breed misery. There was also no inconsiderable amount 
of political discontent: the terror insjured by the Jacobin propaganda liad 
caused Pitt to abandon his old liberal principles of governnicnt, and to in- 
troduce much legislation which seemed to trespass on the old national liberties. 
The right of free meeting had been limited, arbitrary ivnprisonment had be- 
come possible by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, free speech and 
the liberty of the press had been restricted. Harsh and vindictive sentences 
had been passed on many persons accused of seditious intentions. The 
natural consequence had been to create a much more serious feeling of unrest 
than had prevailed at the coiumcncement of the war. 

THE CONDITION OF IRELAND 

But if Great Britain's political condition was unsatisfactory, that of 
Ireland was absolutely deplorable. There all the conditions suitable for 
the development of domestic trouble were already in existence before the 
revolutionary war broke out, and the torch only needed to be applied to 
the inflammable material. In 1782 Ireland had oljLainod a Homc-liulo parlia- 
naent, but therewith only the mockery of self-government. All power was 
in the hands of a minority, the members of the established church of Ireland, 
who alone were eligible for scats in the legislature. Not only Roman Catholics 
but even Protestant dissenters wore excluded from it, and the former were 
still denied many of the common political rights of citizens. It was only in 
1792 that they had been granted freedom of public worship and the right 
to vote for members of parliament, though unable to .sit themselves. The 
Romanists formed five-sevenths of the whole population of the island, yet 
had to submit to the arbitrary governance of the minority. Here, if anywhere 
in Europe, was a people to whom the appeal of the Jacobins might most 
appropriately be addressed. Yet the first converts of the French propaganda 
were not Romanists, but members of the much less numerous class of Protes- 
tant malcontents, some of them political dissenters, others zealots inspired 
by the common enthusiasm for the ideas of the Revolution which had pene- 
trated to every corner of Europe. For some time the Romanists held back 
— the priesthood had been frightened by the wiki words of the atheists and 
freethinkers of the French convention, and doubted whether support ought 
to be sought in such quarters. But in spite of their reluctance many Oatho- 
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lies soon pressed into the ranks of the discontented; their political grievances 
outweighed their religious scruples. 

From this movement arose the celebrated revolutionary society of the 
"United Irishmen,” whose chiefs agreed to set religion aside, and to work 
for the union of the radical dissenters of Ulster and the Romanists of the 
south. It was a strange league when the local Jacobins undertook to direct 
the ignorant and bigoted peasantry into the paths of "Liberty, Equality, and 
Pralernity. ” From 1793-1796 the way was being prepared for a common rising, 
and every region of Ireland was honeycombed with .secret societies, who 
bound themselves to rise when the signal should be given. All the promi- 
nent leadens, it should be noted, were nominal Protestants: Lord Edward 
Fitzgeral(^ Wolfe Tone, Napper Tandy, Oliver Bond, and the rest were en- 
thusiastic republicans, not oppressed Catholics. But the whole strength 
of the movement lay in the other wing-ythe main body of the Irish Prot- 
e>stants adhered to the government which gave them such an unnatural 
predominance m the realm. It was only in certain Presbyterian districts 
of Ulster that the nou-Catholic section of the United Irishmen were nuraer- 
OU.S, The veal power of the conspiracy lay in the number of the Catholic rank 
and file who had placed themselves at the disposition of the Jacobiiis, 

As long as Prance alone was at war with Great Britain the Irish plotters 
saw that they could not count on any useful foreign help. But the adherence 
of Holland and Spain to the French alliance ohanged the whole aspect of 
affairs. Instead of having Brest and Toulon alone to watch, the English fleet 
had now to guard the Texcl, Fcrrol, Cadiz, and Carthagena. For the proper 
blockade of the whole of the coast of Europe from the north point of Holland 
to the eastern cajpe of Spain our naval forces were inadequate. Moreover, 
a concentration or the Spanish and Dutch Atlantic fleets with the Brest squad- 
ron would produce a numerical force of ships far greater than Britain could 
oppose to it. 

Here lay the danger in 1797 — if the Cadiz fleet or the Texel fleet could 
get out to sea and join the Prcnc'h, we should Jose our control of the channel, 
and a French invasion of England or Ireland would become possible; and 
now that Bonaparte had turned back the Austrians, the whole Fronch army 
was available for the assault on the British Isles, Masses of men began to 
assemble on the we.stern coast of France for this purpose, and an "Army of 
EngJa 22 cl” u’asi' aJiOfldy formed in the wintev of 1790-1797, of which the cele- 
brated Hoche was made commander. 

NAVAL MUTINIES (1707 A.D.) 

IVhile this black tlumder-cloud was hanging on the horizon, and the 
government was also beginning to realise the imminence of the Irish danger, 
other troubles of the most serious sort sprang up to distract their attention. 
The first was the celebrated pair of naval mutinies at Spithead and the Nore 
in April, 1797. The sailors of the channel fleet, irritated by the monotonous 
and unending blockading work on which they were kept, and suffering from 
very real grievances in the way of harsh discipline, bad provisions, and low 
wages — the seamen’s daily pay had not been increased since the time of 
Charles II— rose in mutiny' and turned their oIBcers ashore. This was not 
a Jacobin rising — as was feared at the time — but a colossal example of a 
"strike” for better conditions of labour, Richard Parker, one of the leadere, 
who tried to get the nien to declare a "naval republic” and take tho fleet over 
to Franco, was utterly unable to got the mutineers to follow him. When prom- 
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isisd I’edrfiss of grievances, wliich was acfcuaily carried out, they wont back 
to their duty and allowed Parker and two others to be hanged. 

But while the fleet was ‘'on strike’' the enemy's harbours were unguarded. 
Only a semblance of blockade had been kept up by a few sliips which had 
not revolted, and the Brest and Texel squadrons would have found no one 
to oppose tliem if they had put to sea. Fortunately they were too late. 
When the Duteli fleet came out in the following October it was annihilated 
at Camperdewn by Admiral Duncan and the ships which had been engaged 
iu the mutiny at the Nore. 

NAVAIi victories; a EINANOIAL CUISIS 

A little earlier the Spaniards came out of Cadiz with an even larger force, 
and were disgracefully beaten by Admiral Jorvi.s (who had but fourteen ships 
to their twenty-seven) off Cape St. Vincent. These two naval victories 
somewhat improved the general situation; they prevented any possibility 
of that loss of the command of the channel which must inevitably have ruined 
England at this moment. But meanwhile internal affairs still looked most 
discouraging; the worst symptom of all had been a great financial panic in 
London, caused by the general doubt ns to whether Great Britain’s monc- 
taiy resources had not sunk to a hopelessly low level. _ The “run” on the 
Bank of England was so prolonged and so heavy that its cash reserve was 
absolutely exhausted, and that great institution was saved from suspending 
payment of its debts only by .a hasty device of the prime minister’s. He ran 
a bill through the house of commons in a single clay, which permitted the bank 
to refuse to pay in gold, and to tender its own notes as a legal substitute. A 
disaster which would have shaken English credit all over the world was thus 
averted; but the remedy was a perilous one, and it proved impossible to rein- 
troduce cash payments for more than twenty years (February, 1797). 

THE IRISH REBEULION (1708 A.D.) 

In spite of Camperdown and St. Vincent the long-plotted Irish rebellion 
broke out in 1798. Fortunately it woe absolutely unaided from without. 
The French fleet from Brest had run out during the winter of 1796-1797, and 
failed to land fifteen thousand men in Bantiy Bay only because thn senior 
military officer present (that same Grouchy 'who was to make his namo better 
known in the Watei'loo campaign) refused to put his troops ashore. His 
hierarchical superior Hoche had been blown back to Brest by a .storm, and 
without him Grouchy refused to face the responsibility of landing, and took 
the expedition home. This was fortuirate, oa a general rising would have 
followed his appearance, and the rebels backed by so many French veterans 
would have been hard to deal with; any disaster might have ensued had 
Grouchy shown more pluck. 

The actual rebellion did nob burst out till sixteen months later. The 
Irish government, quite conscious of the danger, had been putting much 
energy into the ta-sk of disarming the country-siclo, and hunting for the secret 
leaders of the plot. General Lake applied martial law to Ulster, and ex- 
torted fifty thousand muskets and seventy thousand pikes from intending 
rebels by the harshest measures. Before he had taken the south in Ivand a 
great explosion occurred. The central directory of the “United Irishmen” 
in Dublin was discovered, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald and the other chiefs 
were seized (May, 1798). On the receipt of this news the local chiefs gave 
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the signal for a general rising; but guidance being wanting it was spas- 
modic and partial. Only in Leinster and some small part of Munster did it 
reach dangerous proportions. But even then it was strong enough to task 
all the resources of the government for its suppression. Its main centre was 
in Comity Wexford, where thirty thousand rebels took arms and defeated 
the first small detachment sent against them. They showed a fanatical 
Catholic spirit and massacred many unarmed Protestants, acts of savage 
folly which frightened their sympathisers in the north into quiescence, and 
drove the loyalist minority to fight for their lives with desperate energy. 
The rebellion was put down much more by the "yeomanry" raised by the 
Irish squirearchy than by the handful of regular troops garrisoned in the island. 
The vengeance taken, as was natural in a war of religion between near neigh- 
bours, was ruthless and indisoriminating — but the rebellion was crushed; after 
the battle of Vinegar Hill (June 26th, 1798) it died clown in blood and ashes. 
When all was nearly over a small French expedition landed in Connaught; 
its position was hopeless, and after winning one small victory it was surrounded 
and forced to surrender. 

Thus their own want of organisation and the tardiness of their French 
allies caused the failure of the Irish insurgents. The worst year of the war 
was now over, and Britain could breathe again; all through 1797-1798 she had 
been in more deadly peril than she has ever known in her later history. The 
rest of the war, exhausting as it proved to be, never tried her spirit or her 
resources as had this dreadful time, in which domestic discontent, naval 
mutiny, financial distress, open Irish rebellion, and the ever-threatening 
danger from a French invasion conspired to try, hut never to shake, her reso- 
lution. 


THE LAST STAGE OF THE WAR 

The last stage of the revolutionary war began with the passing away of . 
those dangers, France had now turned aside her eyes to other ainjs. Bonar 
parte, refusing to take in hand an invasion of England, went off on his brilliant 
but ill-advised Egyptian expedition. The directors meanwhile in sheer lust 
of plunder and conquest invaded Switzerland and attacked Rome and Naples. 
Their unscrupulous dealings led to a renewal of the contmental war, and 
when Austria and Russia attacked them (February, 1799) the hour of Britain’s 
peril was over. France had now other cares to distract her, and ceased to 
dream of invasions of the British Isles. She lost ground to the allies in Italy 
and on the Rhine, and her greatest general wa,s absent, for Nelson had de- 
stroyed Bonaparte’s fleet at the battle of the Nile (Ist of August, 1798), and bo 
shut up the French army in Egypt beyond hope of recall. Its chief, who had 
dreamed for a moment of conquering the East, and even of destroying the 
British Empire in India, saw his schemes foiled. Accordingly, when he got 
news of the disasters in Italy he deserted his troops, and escaped on a frigate 
to France, risking the peril of being captured by Nelson’s cruisers. 

There can be no doubt that the allies missed a great chance in 1799 : they 
might have crushed the French before Bonaparte's return if they had com- 
bined their efforts. But the Austrians and Russians were at variance, wMe 
Britain wasted her force on colonial expeditions and on a fruitless invasion 
of Holland. The duke of York, who was placed in cominand despite his fiasco 
of 1794, showed himself as incapable as ever, and the British had to withdraw 
without having accomplished anything more than the capture of the remains 
of the Dutch fleet in the Texol. 
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The war, in short, liad reached a standstill when Bonaparte returned from 
Egypt, overthrew the incapable and unpopular directory, and made himself 
supreme ruler under the title of First Consul (Noycinoer, 1799). For the 
future Great BrLtam had to face as her enemy a military autocrat of trans- 
cendent talente, and not a republic guided by a commitloe of second-rate 
statesmen of varying degrees of honesty and ability. The whole character 
of the struggle was changed by this fact, but it rvas some time Imfore the 
meaning of the change was realised on this side of the channel. 

Ere long the two combatants were loft alone, face to face ; for the other 
]mrticipants in the war withdrew. The eccentric Czar Paul of Russia, dis- 
gusted with his English and Austrian allios, made peace with Bonaparte, and 
.soon became his enthusiastic adiniror. The Austrians, driven out of Lom- 
bardy by the first consul's triumph at Marengo {June litli, 1800), and 
threatened nearer home by Moreau’s victory in tho snow.s of Hohenliiuleii 
(December 3rd, 1800), asked for form.s of accommodation and obtained them 
by the Peace of Lunfiville (February 9th, 1801). Thus Britain was left once 
more unaided to combat France. 

Fortunately for her the redoubtable adveivsary with whom she had to 
contend did not possess tho advantages that the Directory had enjoyed in 
1797-1798, The British fleet had complete command of the seas; the Irish 
rebellion had been crushed; tho financial crisis was over. Indeed, despite 
the l^eavy load of taxation, and the over-growing weight of debt, piled up by 
Pitt’s not over-skilful war-finance, the nation wms prospering far better than 
could have been expected. The prime minister was able to point to tho sur- 
prising and even paradoxical fact that British exports had gone up from 
£20,000,000 to £41,000,000 per annum since the struggle bcgaix, and that the 
tonnage of her seagoing ships had been increased by a fifth in the samo time. 
The fact was that she had appropriated the carrying trade of Spain, France, 
and Holland, whose merchantmen had been captured, or lay idle in blockaded 
harbours. Moreover, her colonial empire was growing rapidly; many of the 
most important possessions of her cneniios wore now in her Jianrls— .sucli as 
Ceylon, the Capo of Good Hope, Minorca, Trinidad, and most of the French 
W^est Indies, lu Hindostan the Great Viceroy Wellesley had just struck down 
Tippoo, Sultan of Mysore, the ally of Franco (1799), and Britain was for tho 
first time completely dominant in the southern part of the poziinsula. 

With good reason the nation faced the war against Bonaparte in a far 
more cheerful spirit than it had felt during 1797 aiul 1798. It made little 
difference that Pitt himself retired from office in February, 1801 . Ho had in 
the previous year procured the union of tho parliaments of Great Britain and 
Ireland, promising at the same time toloi’ation and redims of grievances to 
the Irish Catholics. But George HI, hopcle.ssly obstinate when a point of 
conscience was involved, refused to consent to a bill for emancipating his 
Romanist subjects, and Pitt resigned when the king would not move. His 
place was taken by his pupil, Addingtoir, a commonplace man, but one who 
carried out his master's policy so far as he was able, 

It was his govemment which fought the last 3 'ear of the rovolutionaiy 
war to a finish, and a not unsuccessful one, though the peace was to pi’ove 
no more than a truce. Austria had retired from the lists in February, 1801; 
Bonaparte was to come to terras in March, 1S02. Ho had spent the thirteen 
months mainly in endeavouring to foster a new naval league against Britain; 
since the roayitime resources of Spain, France, and Holland had run dry he 
tried to lure into his alliance the northern powers, lliissia, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. They had all been much aggrievocl by the English doctrine that tho 
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neutral flag does not cover the goods of a belligerent on the high seas, the 
application of which by the ubiquitous British cruisers prevented them from 
trading with France. To resist this “maritime tyranny" they formed in 
concert 'an “aimed neutrality," which, under Bonaparte’s guidance, was 
rapidly developing into an offensive alliance against Britain, One of Pitt’s 
last acts before resigning oflice had been to send off to the Baltic a fleet under 
I-Iydo Parker and Nelson, with orders to invite the allies to drop their scheme, 
and if they refused, to have recourse to armed force. The northern winter 
blocks the ports of the Baltic with ice, and it was possible to fall upon the 
confederates at the first spring thaw before they could get to sea and unite 
their squadrons. This scheme was carried out: the British passed the sound 
on March 30th, and confronted the Danes before the Swedes and Russians 
could stir. There followed the hard-fought battle of Copenhagen, in which 
Nelson, in spite of the thnki orders of liis comraander-in-chief, Parker, forced 
his way into the Danish harbour, destroyed the greater part of the enemy's 
fleet, and forced the prince regent to withdraw his adhesion to the “armed 
neutrality. " An attack on the Rus.sians was to follow, but proved unnecessary, 
for a court conspiracy had made an end of Czar Paul ten days before the 
battle of Copenhagen, A party among bis nobles, driven wild by his mad 
caprices and petty tyranny, had strangled him, and placed his son, Alexander, 
on the throne. The new sovereign dropped the French alliance, and was at 
once reconciled to England. 

Thus Bonaparte’s one promising scheme for the humbling of his adversary 
had failed. A few months later ho received news that his amy in Egypt, cut 
off since 1798 from all external aid, had been destroyed by a British expe- 
dition under Sir Ralph Abercromby (March, July, 1801). He had now no 
practicable means of injuring England; and as ho was desiroUvS of an interval 
of peace, in which to plant more firmly the foundations of his autocracy in 
France and to prepare for the assumption of a monarchical title, he consented 
to treat for a cessation of hostilities. 

THE PEACE OF AUIENS 

The plenipotentiaries of France and Great Britain were haggling about de- 
tails all through the autumn of 1801 and the winter of 1801-1802. It was only 
on March 27th of the latter year that the Peace of Amiens was finally signed, 
It was avowedly a compromise and an experiment: Addington and his col- 
leagues believed that Bonaparte was sincerely desirous of peace, and would 
prove a friendly neighbour if given handsome terms. They were aware that 
having already stripped France of her colonies, and being unable to attack her 
on land, England had little to gain from a prolongation of the war. 1116 
financial burden of the struggle was frightful; in 1801 alone £36,000,000 had 
been added to the national debt, and with an income of about £40,000,000 
the state had to provide for an expenditure of £77,000,000. Accordingly they 
resolved that it was worth while to buy peace by surrendering nearly all our 
transmarine conquests of the last nine years. By the terms of the Treaty of 
Amiens we handed back everything that we had captured, save the Dutch 
island of Ceylon and the Spanish island of Ti-inidad. There was one more 
claim which reqiiired notice : Bonaparte had taken Malta from the moribund 
order of the Knights of St. John, in 1798. 'Ihvo years later we had taken it 
from the French, The treaty provided that the order should be reconstituted, 
and that the British troops should restore it to the knights. Herein lay the 
casus belli, but not the real cause of the next war. 
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For a few months it was believed that a real settlement had been coH' 
eluded, and that an equilibrium had been established in Europe. The Adding- 
ton ministry hastened to dismantle the fleet and to disband the greater part 
of the army. But the dream that a long period of peace retrenchment and 
reform was at hand did not last for long. 

The British ministers had wholly misconceived the intentions Of Bona- 
parte, He had by no means forgiven them for foiling his eastern schemes 
and his plans in the Baltic. Colonial expansion and naval power had a promi- 
nent place in his plans for the future, and ho saw clearly that they were im- 
possible so long as Great Britain remained the mistress of the seas. He had 
made peace only in order to secure the restoration of the colonies of Prance, 
and to gain time to rebuild her shattered navy. His attitude and his policy 
during the year 1802 were anything but reassuring. Before the peace was 
three months old he had made the astonishing demand that the exiled princes 
of the old French royal house should be expeUed from England, and that cer- 
tain London newspapers which criticised his conduct should be suppressed. 
He steadfestly refused even to discuss the conclusion of a commercial treaty 
with Great Britain, In September ho annexed Piedmont and Parma, and 
answered the questions addressed to him on the point by tho British ambas- 
sador, with the insulting remark that continental affairs did not concern the 
Court of St, James, A little later he sent an army into Switzerland^ and ex- 
pelled a government which was not sufficiently subservient to him. Another 
of his provocative acts was the despatch of an expedition to annex Southern 
and Western Australia, for he affected to regard the English colony of New 
South Wales as covering no more than the eastern part of that continent. 

At the same time French emissaries, civil and military, wore busy not 
only in the British Isles, but in every part of the world where British interests 
were concerned. One of the things which most provoked Addington and 
his colleagues was the publication of a report on Egypt by one of their agents. 
General Sebasiiani, which pointed out the ease with which France might 
recover that country and attract to herself the whole trade of tho Levant. 

Before the autumn was out the British cabinet had conceived grave 
doubts as to the stability of the Peace of Amiens. The First Consul's atti- 
tude seemed so provocative that they began to contemplate the pn.ssibility 
of renewed hostilitie.?. Tliey stopped the disarmament which had been 
nearly completed, and sent secret order.s to delay the evacuation of Malta 
and of the French possessions iii India. The other colonies of our late enemy 
had already been restored. 

Bonaparte was probably not desirous of war at this moment; his irritat- 
ing acts were merely symptoms of his usual arrogant and autoo’alic bearing 
towards all foreign powers. Possessed of a notion that the British cabinet 
was weak and would stand much bullying without returning a blow, he had 
displayed his normal lernper towards them. Bub he did not wish to fight 
till his fleet had been rebuilt, his colonies strongly garrisoned, and his intended 
reorganisation of France completed. Hence he was no less angered than 
surprised when Addington and his colleagues refused to be overawed and 
showed fight. The main ostensible cause of friction was the question of Malta: 
when repeatedly urged by Bonaparte to evacuate it (although tho order of 
St. John had not yet been reconstituted, so that there was no one to whom 
it could be handed over) the British ministry refused, referring to the late 
French annexation in Italy as their justification. 

It was this refusal, coupled with the announcement by Addington at the 
opening of parliament that he was about to re-embody the militia and put 
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more ships into commission, which drove the First Consul to open hostilities. 
On March 13th, 1803, he delivered an angry allocution to the British ambassa- 
dor at a great levde in the palace of the Tuileries, “ Woe to those who break 
treaties!” he cried; “they shall answer for the consequences before all Eu- 
rope”; adding that "you may be the first to draw the sword, but I shall be 
the last to return it to the scabbard.” 

OUTBBEAK OP THE WAR WITH BONAPAHTE (1803 A.D.) 

This sort of hectoring is not diplomacy; the British cabinet rightly gath- 
ered from it that Bonaparte was irreconcilable. They hurried on war prepa- 
rations, sent a final refusal to evacuate Malta, and on May 12th withdrew their 
ambassadors from Paris. 

The war therefore recommenced long ere Bonaparte was ready. He 
had his own arrogance to thank for the rupture; if he had taken the trouble 
to conceal lus malevolent intentions and feigned amity he might have ob- 
tained time to perfect all his preparations. He was now so angered at the 
precipitation of hostilities that he vented his wrath on the unfortunate Eng- 
lish travellers and tourists in Pi’ance, whom he would not suffer to depart 
home, but threw into captivity and detained to the end of the war, to the 
number of over ten thousand souls. Such cruel dealing with civilians was 
unheard of before or after. 

The war with Bonaparte was destined to last for eleven continuous years 
(May, 1803, to April, 1814). It differed wholly in character from the war 
against the republic. The latter had been a war of opinions and principles. 
Great Britain had entered into it to resist the Jacobin propaganda and to 
defend constitutional monarchy. But the Napoleonic war was fought on 
no question of political theory, but to defend our national existence and our 
maritime supremacy from a tyrant who had shown that his ambitions were 
incompatible with the survival of the British Empire. It was, in short, a 
war for commerce, colonies, and naval predominance, such as we had already 
fought with France in the days of Louis XIV and Louis XV. The only differ- 
ence was that Bonaparte was no common autocrat, but a soldier and states- 
man of transcendent genius wielding far greater resources than any of his 
predecessors who had borne rule in France. It was fortunate that despite 
all his genius he never succeeded in mastering the principles of naval warfare 
or of the exercise of sea power. He never could be brought to realise that a 
fleet cannot be manoeuvred like an army corps, or that it was impossible 
for him to direct from Paris or Boulogne naval operations in the Atlantic or 
the southern Mediterranean. 

The Napoleonic war falls into four sections. Dm’ing the first (1803-1805) 
Britain was Bonaparte’s solo enemy, and all his attention was absorbed in 
organising a great expedition for her invasion, He was foiled, and at the 
same moment a continental war broke out in his rear, and called away his 
army from the shores of the channel. The second period (1805-1807) embraces 
the years during which Great Britain refrained from engaging in land opera- 
tions against Bonaparte, but subsidised against him the military powers of 
the Continent, to her and their discomfiture. In the third period (1808-1811) 
matters were changed by the fact that, having found a vulnerable point in the 
enemy’s position, on the side of Spain, she kept an army in the field continu- 
ously, and distracted his forces in that direction. The drain on the resources 
of France was great, but no decisive success was_ obtained.^ Meanwhile Bona- 
parte was, on his side, endeavouring to ruin Britain by bis “continental sys' 
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tern.” He inflicted much damage thereby; but Was as far from accomplislimg 
his end as was Britain from achieving hers by the support of the Spanish 
insurrection. Meanwhile the fourth period (1812-1814) began. The "conti- 
nental system” was as ruinous to Bonaparte’s allies ns to his eneinies; and 
at last they revolted against it. ^ Russia defied him, and in the attempt to 
reduce her he met his first crushing disaster in the snows of the retreat from 
Moscow. Then the other continental powers struck in to aid the czar, and 
in 1813 Bonaparte, overwhelmed by their nmnbers, was driven out of Ger- 
many. In the next year he was pursued mto Prance, hunted down, and in 
spite of his desperate defence forced to abdicate. _ 

From the British point of view therefore this fight to the death may be 
divided into two parts. During tlio first we fought against our enemy by 
sea, and finally made an end of the naval danger at Trafalgar. During the 
second we had to face, not an invasion, but an attack on our commerce and 
wealth— an attempt to bleed us to death if we could not be struck down by 
armed force. This injurious plan failed also, because Bonaparte in his zeal 
to ruin Britain was ruin'ng all Europe also, and finally drew down upon him- 
self a universal hatred under which ho succumbed. All his later continental 
policy sprang from his attempt to destroy England and its inevitable con- 
sequences. This fact gives a unity to the whole of his career which is not 
at first sight apparent. 


napoleon’s plans 

The history of the first three years of the war ( 1803-4-5) centres round 
Bonaparte’s great invasion scheme. Fortunately for Britain lie could not 
strike at once, siivce he had been caught unprepared. But while his fleet 
was being reorganised, he assembled an army of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand on the shores of the channel, to the right and left of Boulogne. There 
is no reason to credit the statement which he made some years later, to the 
effect that lie never really intended to attempt an invasion, and that the 
display at Boulogne was merely designed to frighten England and to give 
him the e.xeuse for keeping a large army massed, for ulterior continental 
purposes. It seems certain that the scheme for a descent was perfectly gen- 
uine. At first Bonaparte intended to risk his army on board multitudes of 
flat-bottomed boats, which were to bo conveyed across the channel by a fleet 
of small war vessels. Wlien a gale had driven away the British blockading 
squadron, or a fog had arisen to shroud the sea, he hoped to make his dash 
for the coast of Kent and Sussex, without having taken the precaution of 
securing proper control of the Straits. He declared that he could got his 
whole army across in forty-eight hours, and that he asked for no more. 

Tliis project was rash in the extreme. A lift in the fog or a sudden change 
in the gale might have brought clown the British men-of-war upon the fragile 
flotilla while it was still in mid-clmnnol, which woulcl have produced an awful 
and irretrievable disaster. Moreover, England had armed to the teeth; by 
the end of 1803 there were one hundred and twenty thousancl regulars backed 
by seventy-eight thousancl militia and three hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sand volunteers ready to receive the invading army. If the French slipped 
across, and the Straits was promptly closed behind them, would even the 
veterans of Italy be able to contend against odds of three to one? Though raw, 
the British levies were very numerous and desperately in earnest. The longer 
that Bonaparte looked at his original sohesme the less he liked it. His army 
and his flotilla lay for long months without making the decisive move, a time 
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of waiting which he utilised to complete his internal reorganisation of France 
by taking the imperial title, and crowning himself under the name of Napo- 
leon I. 

Meanwhile the threat of invasion kept England in a fever of expectation. 
For two whole years the nation was watching for the lighting of the beacons 
that were to announce that the French had begun to cross. It was an anxious 
time, and the delay was so long drawn out that the stress on the nation’s 
nerves was even worse than in 1797-1798, though the real danger had been 
greater at the earlier crisis. But every precaution that could be devised 
was taken: the channel swarmed with men-of-war, and five hundred thou- 
sand men were ready to march for the coast at a moment’s notice. To guide 
the nation in the time of peril Pitt was recalled to office, Addington retiring 
in his favour in May, 1804. 

FUTILE ATTEMPT AT INVASION 

But the invasion never came: Napoleon shrank from risking his new 
empire on the fate of his flat-bottomed boats, and fell back on a safer and 
less hazardous scheme. He resolved to try to get full possession of the channel 
by the concentration of a great fleet in the Dover Straits. For this purpose 
he not only resolved to concentrate his own reorganised squadrons, but to 
bring up the whole navy of Holland and Spain. For Spain had been dragged 
into the war once again (December, 1804), and her numerous, if inefficient, fleet 
was now at the emperor’s disposal. The great naval scheme of 1806 was one 
of Bonaparte’s most ingenious plans. His Toulon squadron, which Nelson 
was blockading, was to slip out to sea when a lucky gale had driven the British 
squadron out of sight. It was then to make for the Atlantic, and pick up the 
Spanish fleet at Cadiz, The united armada was then to set sail for the West 
Indies, in the hope that Nelson would pursue it into those remote seas. Exit 
having crossed the Atlantic it was to swerve sharply back, and make for 
Brest, where the largest French squadron was being blockaaed fay Admiral 
Cornwallis. Nelson meanwhile, it was supposed, would he vainly seeking for 
it at Bavbadoes or Jamaica. But while he was out of the game, the Franco- 
Spanish fleet would raise the blockade of Brest, and appear in the channel 
sixty vessels strong. It would be long months before the British admiralty 
could assomblo a squadron strong enough to fight such an enormous force, 
and meanwhile the invasion could be carried out, while the control of the 
Dover Straits was entirely in the hands of the imperial navy, This was a 
splendid scheme on paper, but did not allow for the chances of the ocean, or 
the superior seamanship of the British admirals. 

But much of the design was duly executed. Villoneuve, the commander 
of the Toulon squadron, actually slipped out to sea unmolested (March 29th, 
1805), (lassed Gibraltar, and rallied the Spaniards at Cadiz. But these un- 
willing allies wore not ready to sail, and the Fi'ench admiral could only take 
on six Spanish ships to join his own twelve. Nevertheless, he made the pre- 
scribed dash out into the Atlantic, and reached Martinique on May 13th. 
Nelsonmeanwhilehad been longin gaining correct information as to the destina- 
tion of the hostile fleet; he looked for it off Sicily and Egypt, and only got upon 
the right track on May 9th. On that day he sailed from Gibraltar for Barba- 
does with only eleven ships. Meanwhile Villeneuve made demonstration 
among the British We.st India islands, to produce the impression that this 
was the true end of his expedition, and on June 4th turned back towards 
Europe. Nelson reached Bai’badoes on that same day, vainly sought for the 
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Pi-ench, and suddenly divining their real purpose put about and returned to 
Europe as quickly as he could sail. He Tvas now only nine days behind the 
enemy. Meanwhile Villen euve’s chance was slipping from his hands. Owing 
to the inferior seamanship of his crews he made a very slow passage back to 
Europe— he had started on June dth, but it was July 23i’d before ho drew 
near Cape Finiaterre, the western headland of Spain. Nelson made the 
same voyage in only thirty-seven days— starting from Barbadoos on June 
13th he reached Gibraltar on July 20th; having mis gained twelve days on 
his adversary he actually got back three days before him. The main point 
of Napoleon’s scheme was thus foiled, for Nelson was actually ahead of his 
adversaiy instead of being astray in the Caribbean Sea. 

But it was not Nelson whom Villoneuve had first to light. Off Capo Fin- 
isterre he was surprised to find a hostile fleet barring his passage. A fast- 
sailing English brig had sighted him on his return voyage, had passed him 
unseen., and made for Portsmouth. With commendable speed the British 
admiralty sent the news on to Admiral Cornwallis off Brest, and directed him 
to detach half his fleet to discover the approaching enemy and fight him far 
out at sea. These fifteen vessels under Cakler found Villoneuve and assailed 
him, though he was superior in numbers by throe ships. The combat of Capo 
Finisterre was not decisive, but Villeneuvo lost two vessels and took refuge 
in the port of Ferrol, where he could reinforce himself with a now Spanish 
squadron (July 24th, 1806). 

neubon’b victoby and death 

Napoleon’s game was now up: the British knew Villeneuvc’s whereabouts, 
and Nelson was back in Spanish waters. If the French, admiral had taken 
his fate in his hands and sailed out of Ferrol. towards Brest, there can be 
little doubt that he would have been destroyed at once, since Cakler could 
have been reurforced up to a strength quite sufficient to ensure him victory. 
Napoleon hoped that his admiral would take the risk and push for Brest and 
the channel. But Villeneuve was not the man to accept such a Iromenclous 
respoirsibility; he resolved to pick up the main Spanish squadron from Cadiz 
before fighting. Accordingly he turned south and not north, and reached 
his chosen destination. He bad now tliirty-thrce ships in hand, but to his 
dismay Nelson's and Calder's fleets appeared a few days later with a force 
of twenty-seven sail and established a strict blockade over him. The only 
result, in short, of six months of elaborate naval mancouvres was that Ville- 
neuve was now shut up in Cadiz instead of in Toulon. 

When the news reached Boulogne that the Franco-Spanish fleet had 
sailed for Cadiz instead of for Brest the emperor saw clearly that liis great 
scheme had failed. After a wild explosion of wrath against his admiral, bis 
fleet, and his Spanish allies, Napoleon threw up the whole plan for tlie in- 
vasion of England. Without the aid of a powerful squadron in the channel 
he would not risk his army on the water. Moreover, he had just learned that 
there was danger behind him: Austria and Russia were coming in his. rear. 
But before giving orders for the "grand army” to march from Boulogne 
for the Rhine, the emperor wrote an angry epistle to Villeneuve, taunting 
him with cowardice and declaring that the failure of the invasion scherao was 
wholly due to his indecision and reluctance to fight: a successor of sterner 
stuff was already on the way to supersede him. 

_ This letter had an unexpected result, quite the rovorse of what the writer 
mteiided. To vindicate his own courage Villeneuve sallied out from Cadiz, 
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though he was convinced that he was going to destruction. He was perfectly 
right : off Cape Trafalgar Kelson fell upon him, and though he had but twenty- 
seven ships to the Franco-Spanish thirty-three, mflictecl upon them the most 
crushing naval defeat of modem days. 

[Nelson's plan of attack was to bear down upon the enemy in. two columns, 
and thus break the line in two places at once. In this way he thought it was 
most likely that each ship would bo brought speedily bto close action with 
its antagonist, and the greatest chanco of decisive success be obtained. VUle- 
neuve's instructions, as the British lay to windward, were to lie in close 
order and await the attack. The fleet was drawn up m two lines, and so 
arranged on the whole that at the interstices of each two vessels in the front 
line the broadside of one in the second presented itself— a combination as 
well imagined as can bo conceived^ to meet the anticipated British manceuvro 
of breaking the lino. The front line, commanded by VUleneuve himself and 
admirals Alava and Dunmnoir, consisted of twenty-ono line-of-battle ships; 
twelve under admirals Graviua and Magon formed the second. Villeneuve's 
instructions to his Ocap tains were general; to obey the signals he might make 
during the action, and to use their utmost efforts to come to close action 
with their opponents. “Every captain is at his post if he is in fii'e.” Such 
was his last order, and it was worthy of the brave nation whose armament he 
commanded, ColUngwood, in the Royal Sovei'eign, led the first column of the 
British, followed closely by the Belleisle and Mars; Nelson him.self, in the 
Victofi'y, headed the second, immediately after whom came the Temeraire 
and the Neptune. When the lines were completely formed, and the ships 
bearing rapidly down on the enemy, so that it was evident an engagement 
was inevitable. Nelson retired to his cabm and wrote the following prayer: 
“May the great God whom I worship grant to my coimtiy, and for the benefit 
of Europe in general, a great and glorious victory, and may no misconduct 
in anyone tarnish it; and may humanity after victory be the predominant 
feature hi the British fleet! For m)rself individually, I commit ray life to 
tlim that made me, and may his blessing alight on my endeavours for serving 
my country faithfully. To him I resign myself and the just cause which is 
intrusted me to defend." 

Never did the ocean exhibit a grander spectacle than was presented by 
the British fleet bearing down on the combined squadrons, at noon on the 
21st October, a few leagues to the northwest of Cape Ti-afalgar. A jong swell 
was setting into the Bay of Cadiz; our ships, crowding all their canvas, 
moved majestically before it, with light winds from the northwest. Right 
before them lay the mighty armament of France and Spain, _ the sun shinmg 
full on their close-set sails, and the vast three-deckers which it contained 
appearing of stupendous magnitude amid the lesser line-of-battle ships by 
which tlicy wore surrounded. Nelson asked Captain Blackwood what lie 
should deem a victory. That officer answered, he should consider it a glori- 
ous result if fourteen wore taken; but Nelson replied, he should not be sat- 
isfied with less than twenty. Ho then made signal for the British fleet to 
prepare to anchor at the close of the day; and when it was given, asked the 
captain whether he did not think there was another wanting. After musing 
awhile, he fixed what it should be; and the signal appeared at the mast^ 
head of the Victory, the last he ever made, which will be remembered as long 
as the British name shall endure: “England expects that every man will 
do his duty." It was received by a rapturous shout throughout the fleet.® 

In the Painted Hall of Greenwich, under a glass coyer, is the admiral's 
coat which Nelson wore on that 21st of October. On its left side are four 
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embroidered stars, the emblems of the orders with which he was invested. 
He was implored to put on a piaiiier dress, for there were riflemen among 
the four thousand troops which were on board the French and Spanish ships. 
No. What he liad won he would wear. On the deck he stood, a mark for 
the enemy— one who.se life was worth a legion. There was a carelessness 
about his own safety that day which was cliivalrous, however miwise. He 
was persuaded to allow some other vessel to take the lead in his line. He 
gave a reluctant order, but he made every effort to counteract it, for he would 
not shorten sail himself. Gollingwood, at the head of his line, made all sail, 
steering right through the enemy's centre. " See how that noble fellow carries 
his ship into action! ” said Nelson, “ Wliat would Nelson give to be here! " 
said Gollingwood. Gollingwood was spared to write the despatch which told 
England of its gain and of its loss. 

"TJie action began at twelve o’clock, by the leading ships of the columns 
breaking through the enemy’s line; the coinmander-in-chief about the tenth 
ship from the van, the second in command, about the twelfth from the rear, 
leaving the van of the enemy unoccupied, the succeeding ships breaking 
through, in all parts, astern of their leaders, and engaging the enemy at the 
muzzles of their guns. The conflict was severe ; the enemy’s shyDs were fought 
with a gallantry highly honourable to their officers; but the attack on them 
was irresistible, and it pleased the iUmighty Disposer of events to grant his 
majesty’s arms a complete and glorious victory. . . . Such a battle could 
not bo fought without sustaining^ a great loss of men. I have not only to 
lament, in common with the British navy and the British nation, in the fall 
of the coimnander-in-chief the loss of a hero whose name will be immortal 
and his memory ever dear to his oovmtry, bvrt my heart is rent with the most 
poignant grief for the death of a friend, to whom, by many j^ears’ intimacy, 
and a perfect knowledge of the virtues of his mind, which inspired ideas supe- 
rior to the common race of men, I was bound by the strongest ties of affection ; 
a grief to which even the glorious occasion in which he fell does not bring that 
consolation which perhaps it ought.” 

The moving circumstances of the death of Nelson have been told by 
Southey with a touching fulness which has found its way to many a heart 
of the past and the present generations. He was shot from the mizzen-top of 
the Redouhlable, which he supposed had struck. He fell whore his secretary 
had previously fallen. “They have clone for me at last,” ho said to Captain 
Havcly; “my backbone is shot through.” He was carried below, covering 
his face and his stars with his handkerchief, that his crew might not see who 
had fallen. His wound was soon perceived to be mortal. Every now and then 
a sliip struck, and the crew of the Victory huzzaed. Then his eyes lighted up 
for a moment. He lingered in great agony for a little more than three hours. 
The last guns which were fired at the flying enemy were heard a minute or two 
before he expired. Twenty of the French and Spanish ships had struck. 
But a gale came on; some of- the prizes went down; others were wrecked on 
shore; one escaped into Cadiz; four only were saved. Pour of the ships tliat 
made off during the action were captured on the 4th of November, by Sir 
Richard Strachau. The French and Spanish navies never recovered, during 
the wai’, this tmnendous blow. Napoleon’s projects of invasion wore at an 
end. 

It was the 7th of November^ when Oollingwood’s despatches reached 
London. Pitt was roused in the night to read them, He said, a clay or two 
after, that he had been called up at various times by the arrival of news, “ but 
that whether good or bad he could always lay his head on his pillow and sink 
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into sound sleep again. On this occasion^ howevei’j the great event announced 
brought with it so much to weep over, as well as to rejoice at, that he could 
not calm his thovights, but at length got up, though it was three in the morn- 
ing.” The same feeling pervaded all, when the body of the hero was borne 
to St. Paul's, on the 9th of January. 

The pageant (says Jiinjght) lives in the ineffaceable remembrance of our 
boyhood. Six and forty years afterwards the remembrance crowded upon 
otu- thoughts, when we beheld the car of another warrior moving through 
the same streets to the same place of rest. Mute veneration for him who 
died, full of years, while every year he lived added to a nation’s love, marked 
the funeral pomp of Wellington. Impassioned grief, audible sighs, tears 
coursing down rugged cheeks, marked the funeral pomp of Nelson. 'ITiey 
sleep together in the same crypt beneath the dome of St. Paul’s— the two who 
in the agony of England’s fate best fought the fight and achieved the victory .<'] 

napoleon’s successes on the land 

Already before Trafalgar was fought Napoleon was contending with a 
new enemy on tlie banks of the Danube. The departure of the army of in- 
vasion from Boulogne had been caused by the attitude of Austria and Russia, 
Both those powers had viewed with dislike Bonaparte’s ai'rogant policy of 
annexation, and his avowed intention of exercising an ascendency over the 
smaller states of central Europe. For he was already posing as the “succes- 
sor of Charlemagne,” and stretching his hand far into Germany. His most 
astonishing act of aggression had been to send an armed force across the 
frontier of the ernpire into the territory of Baden, in order to apprehend an 
exiled French ijrince, the duke of Enghien, After kidnapping the unhappy 
young man on neutral ground, he had him shot by court-martial on a false 
accusation of being concerned in a royalist plot at Paris (March, 1804). 
The czar and the emperor Francis were both eager to humble France, and 
they were trying to lure into their alliance the king of Prussia, whose real 
interests were the same as their own. Pitt lent them encouragement, and 
promised them subsidies, though it is incorrect to assert (as did Napoleon) 
that he stirred up the whole scheme in order to relax the French pressure 
on Great Britain. 

Gettmg wind of the new alliance, Bonaparte resolved to strike before it 
was complete, and suddenly declared war on Austria and Russia. The array 
mobilised at Boulogne was ready to his hand, and long before the enemy 
was prepared he had invaded Germany. After routing the Austrians he 
captured the greater part of their army at Ulm (October 10th, 1805) . Huny- 
ing on, he seized Vienna before the Russians had come upon the scene. Prussia, 
which displayed all through these years a most mean and double-dealing pol- 
icy, kept out of the strife and was bought off by the offer of Hanover, which 
Napoleon threw to her as a sop to distract her attention. It was, therefore, 
with the czar’s troop.s alone, supported by the wrecks of the Austrians, that 
Bonaparte had to do when he advanced from Vienna and fought the battle of 
Austerlitz (December 2ncl, 1805). The allies received such a crushing defeat 
that the emperor Francis sued for peace at once, while the Russians sullenly 
retired eastward within their own borders. 

Austerlitz was a great blow not only to Austria and Russia but to England 
also. The renewal of the continental war, and the removal of the French 
army from Boulogne had been felt as a great relief, and the most sanguine 
expectation had been nourished that the fall of Bonaparte was at haad< 
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The re^^ulsion of feeling was therefore very great when the confederacy broke 
up and the emperor remained triumphant. It is often said that the news of 
Austerlitz killed William Pitt; but this is an exaggeration. He had been 
worn to the shadow of himself by the long stress of the expected invasion in 
1804-1805, and was already failing long before the catastrophe which broke 
up the great coalition. He died on June 23rd, 1806, at a moment of great 
national depression, when it had been realised by everyone that Ti’afalgarhad 
not ended the war, and that the days of trouble were not yet concluded. 

Napoleon however was still far from being at leisure to concentrate his 
attention once more on England. He did not march back lus grand army 
to tlie shores of the channel, nor did he make any special effort to replace 
the fleet lost nt Trafalgar. But he was still irreconcilable, and was far from 
having given up his determination to bring Britain to her knees. It was 
only because he had still urgent business on the Continent, and another war 
impending with a great military power, that he did not once more turn his 
whole mind to the English war. But that no accommodation with him was 
possible was clearly shown in 1806, i^ter Pitt's death there had been a great 
political reconstruction in London; it was impossible to replace the lost 
master-spirit by any single loader. But the oxperirnont was inade of offering 
seats in the cabinet to the chief members of the whig opposition, in order to 
combine “all tlie talents" available for the guidance of the empire. Accord- 
ingly Fox, Sheridan, Erskine, and othei’ whigs formed a coalition govern- 
ment along with Lord Grenville, Addington, and several more disciples of 
Pitt. Fox was not yet convinced that peace with Bonaparte was impossible; 
he had formed an optimistic and erroneous estimate of the emperor's inten- 
tions. Accordingly he got leave to open negotiations with Prance; but he 
was soon undeceived. Napoleon offered terms that were insulting and ridic- 
ulous, considering that his schemes for attacking England had been foiled, 
and that her maritime supremacy was far more complete and undisputed than 
it had been at any previous date since 1793, After long endeavours to arrive 
at a reasonable basis of peace Pox had to withdraw, and to confess that he 
had been deceived in his hopes and that continued war was inevitable. 
Soon afterwards he died (September, 1806), only nine months after his great 
rival Pitt. The coalition ministry only survived him for a short space, and 
re.signed in March, 1807. Their peace policy had been a failure, their prac- 
tical administration had proved far inferior to that of the tory ministry which 
preceded them, and they were at variance among themselves. Taking the 
opportunity of the king’s declared intention of vetoing a Catholic emancipa- 
tion bill which they had framed tliey retired. To replace them a now tory 
cabinet was formed, under the nominal presidence of the duke of Portland; 
but the really important personages in it were George Canning, the foreign 
secretary, and Lord Castlereagh, the secretary for war. Both were able and 
energetic, and each thoroughfy well understood the fact that Great Britain 
was committed to a life-and-doath struggle with Bonaparte, from which 
there was no withdrawing. Unfortunately Canning and Castlereagh were 
personal enemies, and though their political views were at this time coincident, 
it was liard to get them to work well together. 

During the latter months of the coalition government and the early 
days of the Portland cabinet the situation on the Continent had been pro- 
foundl 5 ^ modified. _ After Austerlitz Napoleon Ixad turned upon Prussia, 
determined to punish her for her double-dealing and mean selfishness during 
the last struggle. The moment that his hands were free from the Austrian 
wav, he assumed a haughty and provocative attitude towards her. Ho alarmed 
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her by forming the states of central and southern Germany into the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, of which he made himself president and supreme arbiter. 
But his main offence was a project for resuming possession of Hanover, which 
he had allowed Prussia to occupy in the preceding year, in order that he might 
use the electorate as a bribe in his negotiations with England, This insulting 
proposal soon came to the ears of the Prussian court, and aroused such anger 
that the timid king and his opportunist ministers were driven into war by 
an explosion of national feeling. Relying on the promised help of Russia 
and the old military reputation of then- army, they rushed into war completely 
unprepared. 

This was what Napoleon had intended; he had already mobilised his 
army in southern Germany in a position from which he could take Prussia in the 
flank. The moment that war was declared he marched in overpowering 
strength from the valley of the Main across the Thtirlngerwald, and fell upon 
the enemy as they were advancing across his front in the direction of the Rhine. 
An awful disaster ensued; the Prussian army, over-confident in the old mili- 
tary traditions of Frederick the Great, and led by senile generals, fell a help- 
less victim to the emperor’s strategy. Out-fought, out-marched, and out- 
flanked, it fled from the fields of Jena and Auerstadt (October 14th, 1806), 
only to fall piecemeal into the victor’s hands. Of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand veterans only twelve thousand escaped beyond the Oder and got away 
towards the Russian frontier. The ezar meanwhile had been pushing his 
array towards the seat of war, but long before he was in touch with the French 
the forces of his ally had been absolutely annihilated. 

napoleon's new project against ENGLAND (1800 A.D.) 

It was after his trlmnphant entry into Berlin and before he marched on. 
to encounter the Russians, that Napoleon found a moment of leisure in which 
to make it manifest that he had not forgotten England. In October, 1806, 
he published his famous Berlin Decrees, which represent the result of his 
ponderings since Auslerlitz on the best manner of attacking Great Britain, 
Abandoning as impracticable his former plans of actual invasion, he had now 
conceived a vast scheme for bringing about the ruin of his adversary by cutting 
off the channels of supply of her national wealth. He reasoned to hhnselt 
that she was dejpendent for resources on her carrying trade and on the enor- 
mous profits which she made by selling her manufactures abroad. If there- 
fore he could prevent all Europe from buying not only her own goods, but 
even all goods brought from the East and the West in her ships, he imagined 
that he could produce such widespread distress and bankruptcy within her 
borders that she would speedily be brought to her knees. Accordingly the 
Berlin Decrees declared all British goods and all goods borne in British 
ships contraband over the whole region over which his_ power extended— 
France, Italy, Holland, the Confederation of the Rhine, Switzerland, and Spain 
—for his allies were compelled to join him in enforcing this extensive " boy- 
cott” of British trade, Having thus launched his thunderbolt against the 
old enemy, he marched on to encounter the new foe— the armies of Czar 
Alexander. 

The two campaigns that followed in Poland and East Prussia were 
far more severe work than the emperor had yet encountered in his whole 
career. The desperate fighting in the mud and snow of a poor and thinly 
peopled region thinned the ranks and tried the morale of his army almost to 
the edge of ruin. At Eylau the Russians repulsed him, and only failed to 
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gain the advantage of victory because they retired from the field next morning. 
But the spring brouglit food and reinforcements to the emperor, and after 
the deeisive battle of Friedland (June 14th, 1807) the czar Alexander asked 
for terms of peace. He was granted more favourable conditions than he had 
expected at the Ti’eaty of Tilsit, Napoleon fell heavily upon Prussia, stripped 
her of half her territory, imposed a vast war indemnity, and placed perma- 
nent French garrisons in her fortresses. But he exacted nothing from Rus- 
sia save an engagement to adhere to the "continental system” and to close 
her ports to English trade. It was his aim at this time to conciliate the czar 
rather than to crush him; he professed warm friendship for him and encour- 
aged him to set forth on schemes of territorial aggression against Turkey and 
Sweden which would keep him out of Western politics. 

Bonaparte’s supremacy 

After Tilsit Bonaparte was supreme in Europe as he had never been be- 
fore. There was no contmental power left to balance his weight. Prussia 
had been dismembered, Austria had been humbled, and Russia was now his 
obsequious friend. He had planted out his family in new kingdoms cut out 
of his conquests. Of his brothers, Joseph was now king of Naples, Jerome king 
of Westphalia, Louis king of Holland; his sisters had been given appanages 
in Italy, and his brother-in-law the broad dukedom of Berg on the lower 
Rhine. All the Continent, with_ the insignificant exception of Turkey, Swe- 
den, and Portugal, was at his disposition. Now, therefore, was the time for 
prosecuting his great design^ against England: by the Milan Decrees of 
December, 1807, which carried out the Berlin Doci'ees to their logical 
extreme, he declared the whole British Isles in a "st<ate of blockade” .so far 
as the Continent was concerned (a ludicrous perversion of the actual fact). 
To prevent the indirect permeation of British goods into the sphere of his 
power on netitral ships, he made two additional rules: (1) that a foreign vessel 
which had touched at any port in the British dominions should be excluded 
from the harbours of France and her allies, and (2) that goods that could be 
identified as British might be seized and destroyed wherever found. 

Even before this last fulmination of the enemy, the British cabinet, pro- 
voked by the Berlin Decrees, had replied by publishing two " Orders in Council " 
(November, 1807), which turned the emperor’s devices against himself. By 
these every port in Prance and the other states in the Napoleonic sphere of 
influence was declared to be in a state of blockade, and neutral vessels were 
warned that on trying to enter them they would be regarded as legitimate 
prizes for the British navy, unless they could prove that since leaving home 
they had touched at a British harbour. As Napoleon had already made such 
a visit prohibitory for any vessel that wished to trade with his dominions, 
the position of the tmfortunate neutral was made impossible. The United 
States of America, the one great oceanic trading power outside the European 
state system, was particularly hard hit, and declaimed with justice against 
both the conibatants in the great struggle in the Old World. 

The continental system had many and various results, but they wore 
by no means those which Napoleon had hoped and expected. He had 
been influenced by the old political economy of the French " physiocratic 
school,” who taught that wealth derived from trade and commerce was es- 
sentially precarious and unreal; hence he imagined that Great Britain would 
collapse after a short agony of bankruptcy. But though he had inflicted 
grave injury upon her by closing so many of her regular markets, she was 
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much less harmed than be supposed. Though the manufacturers that worked 
for the continental trade were hard hit, though there was distress and want 
of work in many a north country industrial centre, yet there were many 
sources of wealth that he could not touch. The trade with the colonies, with 
Africa, India and Ciliina, and the Levant was wholly beyond his control. 
Nor could he mfluence the domestic consumption of the British Isles, which 
were (after all) their own most important market. It is more surprising to 
find that he could not even effectually cut off the intercourse of England with 
his own allies and subjects. “Ti’ade will find out a way,” and the most promi- 
nent economic re.sult of the continental system was to produce the most 
enormous and elaborate system of smuggling that has ever been seen. In 
spite of himdreds of thousands of coast guards and douaniers stning out 
along the water’s edge from St. Petersburg to Trieste, British goods continued 
to enter tlie Continent. The desire for them was so great, and the profit from 
retailing them so enormous, that the English and continental smugglens gladly 
took the risk. From the shores of Great Britain herself, from outlying porte 
like Heligoland and Gibraltar and Malta, from harbours in the hands of our 
allies like Palermo and Cagliari, the contraband goods were shot ashore at 
night in spite of Napoleon’s agents and all their inquisitorial zeal. At last 
smuggling became so highly organised a trade that English goods were con- 
veyed by it to every corner of Europe, and the French officials began to wink 
at it for their own private profit. But the last pitch of absurdity was reached 
when Napoleon himself in 1813, hard pressed for greatcoats to clothe his 
army, contracted with smugglers to procure him many thousand yards of 
Yorkshire frieze, and duly paid for them money that went into English pockets. 

This incident was but a symptom of the general fact that the continental 
system hit Ei’ance and her allies much more heavily than England. Of the 
British and colonial goods that were excluded some could not be replaced at 
all by continental manufactures; others could only be supplied in insufficient 
quantities or of inferior quality. Hence came a widely felt dearth of luxm’ies 
and even necessaries which brought the miseries of the war and the obstinacy 
of the emperor home to every individual among his subjects and allies. Every 
household that had to pay two francs a pound for inferior beet sugar, 
or to substitute chicory for coffee, cursed the continental system. If this 
repressed anger was not unknown in Piunce, it was rampant in Germany and 
Russia, where the suffering was endured purely for the profit of Napoleon 
and for no national end of the sufferers. In short, the Berlin Decrees had 
no small share in preparing Europe for the great rising which overthrew the 

tyrant in the year 1813. . 

The emperor had not long put the continental system m working order, 
when he started off on a new enterprise which was to be even more ffirectly 
the cause of his fall. Portugal had been almost the last corner of Europe 
where British trade still found an entrance* In the autumn of 1807 Bona- 
parte summoned the Portuguese government to close Lisbon anxl Oporto; 
on their hesitation (for this weak power did not actually refuse) he sent an 
army under Junot across Spahij which hunted the prince regent aci’oss the 
sea to Brazil, and seized the whole countiy. But though Portugal was con*' 
quered. the emperor continued to force more and more troops into tlie territory 
of his Spanish allies, till more than one hundred thousand men were cantoned 
between Madrid and Bayonne* This inexplicable massing of troops m a 
friendly country covered a most villainous design, Napoleon had resolved 
to lay hands on Spain, to dethrone the reigning imbecile dynasty, and to 
place a relative of his own upon the throne. The worthless Bourbons played 
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into his hands, for a deadly quarrel had broken out between King Charles IV 
and his hen Ferdinand, who resented the predominance in the state of his 
father’s arrogant favourite, Godoy. By a coup d'etat at Aranjuez Ferdinand 
dethroned his father {March, 1808); the emperor refused to recognise the 
new kmg, and summoned him and his father to Bayonne, promising to arbi- 
trate between them. Wlien both hastened to meet him, he suddenly declared 
to them that he had resolved to place a new dynasty on the Spanish throne, 
and bade them abdicate. Charles resigned readily enough, out of hatred for 
ins son; h^erdinand had to be threatened with death before he would sign 
away his rights. But at last he yielded, and Napoleon then declared his own 
brother, Joseph, king of Spain. By his treacherous preliminary moves Madrid 
and all the border fortresses of the realm were already in his liands. 

The emperor had looked with contempt on the miserable Bourbons and 
their ill-governed, priest-ridden, bankrupt subjects. He never suspected for 
a moment that Spain was to be his ruin. But to his surprise the whole nation 
flew to arms, and in the first days of the insurrection the raw levies of An- 
dalusia surrounded, beat, and captured a whole French army corps of eighteen 
thousand men at Baylen (July 20th, 1808). The French ^vere thrust back 
to the Ebro, and at the same moment an English army under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley (the brother of the groat governor-general of India) landed in 
Portugal, beat at Vimiera (August 21sl) the army of Jimot, and forced the 
French to evacuate the country under the Convention of Cintra. 

This was the worst disaster, and the most righteously earned, that Napoleon 
had yet suffered. In high wrath he summoned out of Germany his “grand 
army," and fell ui^on the Spaniards. Their raw armies wore scattered to the 
winds by the overwhelming number of his veterans, and Madrid was soon re- 
placed in French hands (December 4th). A month later the British army from 
Portugal was driven back to the sea, and forced to embark after a battle at 
Corunna (January 16th, 1809). Its commander. Sir John _Mooi'o, lost his life, 
but repulsed his pursuers so as to secure a quiet embarkation for his troops. 

Napoleon now supposed that the Spanish war was practically ended, 
and returned to Paris where new diplomatic developments demanded his 
presence. The Austrian government had been watching the Peninsular War 
with keen attention, and when the emperor had drawn off two hundred and 
fifty thousand men into Spain, imagined that the moment had come to attack 
him in the rear and avenge AustcrUtz. Napoleon could not withdraw his 
veterans from Spain, and was forced to meet this new enemy at the head of 
an army hastily organised from his reserves, his garrisons in Germany, and 
his subject allies. Yet after a desperate struggle, and an actual defeat at 
Essling, he triumphed at Wagrara (July 6th, 1809), and forced tho emperor 
Francis to cede him at the Peace of Schonbrunn the maritime provinces of 
Austria and the hand of his daughter, Marie Louise. Tho annexation of 
Trieste and Illyria was insisted on because it enabled the continental system 
to be applied more vigorously in the Adriatic. By the Austrian marriage 
Bonaparte hoped to found a dynastic alliance with his late enemy, and for 
that reason made the terms of peace far less onerous than those which he 
had imposed on Prussia under similar circumstances at Tilsit, 

WELLINGTON IN SPAIN (1800-181S A.D.) 

From the English point of view the year 1809 is mainly notabJo, not for 
the campaign of Wagram, but for the final determination taken in this spring 
to commit the British army to a great land war on the Continent. Hitherto 
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the military expeditions of the various cabinets had aimed at little more than 
what Sheridan called "a policy of filching sugar-islands," i.e., at spasmodic 
colonial expeditions. Their attempts to employ troops on the Continent had 
been few, irresolute, and ill-conducted. In 1809, after Moore's retreat to 
Corunna, many persons had expected that wc should retire from the Spanish 
war as a hopeless failure. Fortunately Lord Castlereagh persuaded his 
colleagues to send back Sir Arthur Wellesley, the victor of Assaye and Vimi- 
ei'o, to the peninsula, and to reinforce his corps up to a strength of thirty 
thousand men. It was a great mistake that he was not also given control of 
another army corps of the same strength, which was despatched in an ill- 
managed expedition against Antwerp, to sicken and melt away in the swamps 
of the isle of Walcheren. 

But even with the moderate force placed at his disposal Wellesley beat 
the French out of Portugal (May, 1809) and then, pushing for Madrid, defeated 
them again at Talavera (July 28th). If the Spanish troops had given him 
effective help he would have retaken the capital, but his victory drew down 
upon him overwhelming numbers and he had to retire and assume a defensive 
position on the Portuguese frontier, Yet to force him back even thu.** far the 
French had to evacuate Galicia and other Spanish districts which they never re- 
gained, so that the balance of profit on the campaign was decidedly on his side. 

It was this campaign of 1809 which showed that Britain had at last found 
a competent general, and encouraged her ministers to resolve to persist in 
continental operations, which might bleed Napoleon to death by long ex- 
haustion. Spain and Portugual offered a peculiarly favourable field for 
British interference. The cynical wickedness of Bonaparte’s methods of 
assailing Spain had roused a feeling of savage and fanatical patriotism in 
the country, and for the first time the French had to face a really national 
revolt against their ascendency. Though the emperor kept two hundred 
and fifty thousand men in the peninsula, and though his armies beat with 
ease the raw Spanish levies which were opposed to them, yet they never could 
gain a firm hold upon the land. No town would submit to Joseph Bonaparte 
unless it was kept clown by a garrison; no district would remain quiet unless 
it was perpetually controlled by flying columns. Everywhere the bands of 
guerillas swarmccl in the hills, and descended to annihilate small detachments 
and to capture convoys. It took an escort of five hundred men to carry a mes- 
sage from one French general to another, even when they were but one hundred 
miles apart. Hence, although the emperor had a quarter of a million of men 
upon the spot, they were mainly frittered away on police and garrison duty, 
and could never manage to occupy the whole peninsula. A removal of troops 
to an expedition in ono corner always meant that the region from which they 
were withdrawn blazed up in a new insurrection. The war was horribly 
bloody and cruel on both sides; the Fi’ench shot all guerillas as bandits; in 
retaliation these desperate outlaws murdered without pity every straggler 
or outpost sentinel whom they could surprise. Wliole districts were depopu- 
lated, whole regiments used up in this inglorious warfare of ambush and 
assassination. Meanwhile the British kept the main armies of the French 
distracted by sallies from Portugal, by throwing a garrison into Cadiz (1810), 
and afterwards by landing troops on the east coast of Spain (1812-1814) . Wel- 
lesley (now created Viscount Wellington for his victory of Talavera) was 
by turns the most cautious and the most enterprising of generab. When out- 
numbered ho retired into the inaccessible Portuguese mountains; while the 
moment that the famished enemy desisted from pursuing him he returned 
to molest the borders of Spain. 
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A year Lad passed since the Peace of Schonbrmm when Napoleon, begin- 
ning to realise the difficulties of the Spanish War, resolved to make an end of 
it. It was also growing too tedious and costly for his taste, and showed no 
signs of coming to a close. Accordingly he sent against Wellington the great- 
est of his lieutenants, Marshal Massdna, with two fresh army corps drawn 
from Germany. Adding these to the troops already on the Portuguese fron- 
tier, Mass(ina should have had one hundred thousand men to crush Welling- 
ton's thii-ty thousand and the levies of Portugal. But the need of proteetbg 
his rear and communication from the Spanish insurgents prevented him from 
usmg his whole force. Nevertheless he came on in such overwhelming strength 
that Wellington was obliged to retire before him to his final stronghold, the 
celebrated lines of Torres Vedras. Here the British commander, unsuspected 
by his enemy, had drawn a triple line of intrenchments and forts across the 
Lisbon peninsula, and stood at bay in an impregnable position with the sea 
on either hand. ]Vfass6na could ^et no further forward, and ineanwhilo the 
insurgents had closed in behind h^, and cut his communication with Spain. 
For nearly five months (October, 1810-February, 1811) he remained en- 
camped in front of the lines, while his army melted away from famine and 
disease. Wellington had devastated the country side and compelled the 
Portuguese peasantry to take refuge in his lines, so that the French were left 
in nil artificial desert. Even by the fertile banks of the lower Tagus they 
died of sheer starvation, At last, after seeing more than a third of his army 
perish, Mass4na was forced to cut his way back to Spain and to announce to 
his angry master that he had failed. Wellington, like Fabius of old, had dis- 
comfited his foe by refusing to fight rash battles in the open and relying on 
cold and hunger as his best auxiliaries. 

It was a great day for Britain and for Europe when the ruined army of 
Massfoa recoiled from the gates of Lisbon. Tlio prestige of the emperor 
was far more damaged by this check than by the disaster of Baylen or any 
other previous failure, for the beaten commander was the greatest of the 
marshals, and he had been intrusted with a larger force than Bonaparte had 
ever before placed under one of his lieutenants. The only way to have re- 
paired the blow to French moral ascendency in Europe would have been for 
the emperor himself to have taken the field against Wellington in the summer 
of 1811, with another enormous army of reinforceinonts at his back. Bona- 
parte thought for a moment of doing so^ but finally came to the conclusion 
that he could not afford to risk himself in the far southwest, leaving behind 
him the universal hatred of the powers of central Europe. 

The fact was that by now the continental system was working out its 
logical result — not the one that Napoleon had expected. The general ruin 
that it brought about all over Europe had made whole nations his enemies, 
and they would not imicli longer keep quiet. To the outward eye the French 
empire looked more siDlcncUd than ever; the emperor’s last reckless annexation 
had extended its borders to Ltlbeck on the one hand and to Rome on the other; 
his army, in spite of the over-running “Spanish ulcer,” was more numerous, 
if not more efficient, than ever before. His dynasty seemed assured by the 
birth of a long-denied son and heir. Yet his power was verging to decay, 
because he had armed against himself a force even stronger than his own— 
the general detestation alike of the governments and of the nations of Europe. 

By 1811 the most powerful of his allies was already showing signs of re- 
calcitrance. The continental system was more noxious to Russia than even 
to the vest of its victims, for England had always been her best customer. 
After four years of ruinous compliance with Napoleon's behests, the czar 
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Alexander began to kick against the pricks. It was probably the signs of 
discontent in this quarter which deterred the emperor from setting forth to 
take up Mass^na's unfinished task of “driving the Britannic leopard into 
the sea.” As the year wore on it became more and more clear that he would 
not go to Spain. No new reinforcements were sent thither, and the last 
attempts of the French marshals to take the offensive against Wellington 
were beaten off at Fuentes d’Onoro (May 5th) and Albuera (May 16th). In 
the next spring it was Wellington who to his adversaries' great surprise 
suddenly assumed the lAle of invader. 

Meanwhile the outlook seemed gloomy enough to the British nation. 
There were few who could read the signs of the times and foresee the turn 
of the tide. Many critics railed against the tory government, predicted the 
final expulsion of Wellington from the peninsula, and pronounced Napoleon 
invincible. The load of debt seemed heavier than ever; the continental 
system brought distress, though not ruin, on the manufacturing districts. 
Bad harvests and low wages oppressed the poor. It was fortunate that the 
cabinets of Perceval and Lord Liverpool were obstinate and tmyielding. 
Though the greater part of the statesmen of Great Britain were not men of 
genius, they had firmly grasped the main fact that the struggle was to the 
death — that there could bo no compromise with the enemy—and that all 
comes to those who wait their opportunity. It was now at hand. 

By the end of 1811 the emperor had discovered that if he was determined 
to enforce the continental system in the drastic fashion which he loved, he 
would have once more to fight the czar. It was his desire to ruin Britain, 
therefore, which drove him to Moscow. So obstinate was his will, so imbend- 
ing his pride, that he did not hesitate to take in hand a new and vast eastern 
war, while Spain was still unsubdued. The enterprise was too great even for 
his strength. He gathered the largest army that he had ever yet assembled, 
six hundred thousaird men in all, for the invasion of Russia. But the troops 
were of veiy unequal value; nearly half were unwilling foreign auxiliaries 
who loathecl the task; and oven the French regiments were no longer their 
ancient selves : the pick of the old army of Austerlitz and Jena was still detained 
in Spain. 

To meet this vast invading horde the Russians adopted the same tactics 
which Wellington had used against Massdna in 1810-1811. Instead of fighting 
on the frontier they retired eastward , into the heart of their steppes and 
forests, leaving the French to starve in a land even poorer and more thinly 
peopled than Spain itself. The emperor’s troops were fast melting away 
before a combat of importance had been fought. When he reached Borodino, 
in front of Moscow, where the enemy at last offered battle in an intrenched 
position, Napoleon had not more than one hundred thousand men with him. 
The rest were left behind guarding his interminable line of communication, 
or had died, deserted, or dispersed to plunder. With a last effort and the loss 
of twenty thousand lives the “grand army” dislodged the Russians from 
their redoubts (September 7th, 1812), and a few days later entered Moscow. 
But here, too, Wellington's example had been followed,: the city was empty, 
for the whole civil population had been directed to retire to the east. While 
Napoleon waited in vain for the czar to ask for peace, a confiagration broke 
out, and the whole vast city was destroyed. The fire probably had its origin 
in the carelessness of the French ratlaer than in any mcendiaiy plan of the 
Russians, but its results served the czar well. Napoleon, deprived of his 
expected winter quarters, tardily resolved on retreat. But he waited too long, 
and ere he had gone far on his march was surprised by the bitter winter of 
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the ateppes. His army^ already half starved and more than half demoralised 
by the obvious failure of the expedition, crumbled away at the touch of the 
November frost. It dissolved into a mass of marauding stragglers and per- 
ished in. the snow or fell helpless into the hands of the pursumg Russians. At 
last Napoleon abandoned his army and fled to Paris to raise new forces, Of 
the deserted horde only thirty thousand frost-bitten ■wretches reached the 
Niemen and took refuge in Germany. 

Meanwhile the war in Spain had been almost as disastrous to the French 
arms as that in Russia. Noting that the armies in front of him were no longer 
as numerous as before, Wellington suddenly assumed the offensive at the 
midwinter of 1811-1812, when such, a move on the part of such a cautious 
general was least expected by the enemy. In January, 18X2, he stormed 
Ciudad-Rodrigo, the northern frontier fortress of Spain; in April he captured 
Badajoz, her southern bulwark; in July he won the battle of Salamanca, and 
then entered Madrid. If his army had been a little larger he might have 
expelled the French from the whole of Spain; but -when they ovaouated 
Andalusia and all the rest of the south, and united all their surviving forces 
in a single mass, he was too weak to offer battle. He retired, for the last time, 
before their advance and took up his old position on the Portuguese frontier. 
But he had liberated more than half the peninsula by forcing the French to 
concentrate opposite him. Seville, Cordova, Granada, the Asturias, Estre- 
inadura, and La Mancha never saw the eagles again. 

Madrid was now the southernmost outpost of King Joseph instead of 
the centre of his realm. Worse thmgs were yet to come for the usurper: in 
Januarj’’, 1813, Napoleon, desperately anxious to get together every man 
that could be louncl in order to check the oncoming Russians, sent to Spain 
for all and more than all of his veterans who could be spared. He withdrew 
eighty thousand men, leaving the army of occupation not much stronger 
than the united force of Wellington and the Spaniards. Even he himself 
must have guessed at the probable consequences in the ensuing campaign. 
The guerillas were more active than ever; the English had only been checked 
by the massing of every available man. Wliat must occur when a third of 
the French army was suddenly withdrawn to Germany? 

OOTBRtSAK Of WAB WITH tTHB UNlTBt) STATES (181BA.D.) 

It was fortunate for Great Britain that it was in 1812, when the tide had 
definitely turned, and not at any earlier epoch of the war, that she became 
engaged in her unhappy and unnecessary struggle with the United States of 
America, This was one of the indirect results of the continental system, and 
so far a triumph for Bonaparte’s policy; but it came too late to profit him. 
Seemg thcii' transatlantic commerce strangled by the joint results of the Milan 
Decrees on one hand, and the British Orders in Council on the other, the 
Americans were naturally indignant at the two reckless adversaries who were 
ruining not only each other, but also the neutrals who wished to lake no part 
in the war. This resentment after a time resulted in their placing an embargo 
on trade with either power. But matters did not end here: Napoleon was 
practically unassailable by the United States; Great Britain, on the other 
hand, was very vulnerable._ The vast but thinly peopled colony of Canada 
was close at hand, a tempting prey, for in the stress of the European war it 
had been left almost ungarrisoned. An excellent justification for the declara- 
tion of hostilities was found in the Orders in Council of 1807, in the rough 
exorcise of the hated "right of search” which Britain claimed on the high 
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seas, and in the frequent seizure from American vessels of British deserters, 
whose change of nationality the British government refused to recognise. 
But there would have been no war if the president and his advisers had not 
been under the impression that Canada might be had for the taking. As far 
as provocation went, there was quite as good cause for fighting Napoleon. 

The delivery of this unexpected attack, “the stab in the baok,'^ as a Brit- 
ish statesman called it, was followed by none of the results which the two 
combatants expected. These invasions of Canada were beaten off with loss 
by the small garrison and the local militia, who even captured whole two 
small American expeditions; clearly, the colony was not to prove the helpless 
victim that had been supposed. On the other hand, upon the sea, where no 
danger had been expected, the British met with unpleasant surprises. On 
three occasions in the first year of the war the well-manned and efficient 
American frigates captured in single combat British vessels of very slightly 
inferior force — a thing which the successors of Nelson held incredible. More- 
over, American privateering proved much more costly to the mercantile 
marine than that of the French or Dutch had ever been. The war thtis proved 
disappointing to each of the combatants, but was destined to endure till the 
greater struggle in Europe had come to an end. 

THE PALE OP NAPOLEON 

The year 1813 had proved the rottenness of Napoleon’s empire when 
assailed, for the first time, by all his enemies combined. He had raised by 
superhuman exertion an army as large as that which he had lost in Russia, 
but the raw and ill-compacted masses could not fight or manoeuvre as their 
predecessors had done. He held the Russians and Prussians at bay for a 
space, but when Austria also struck in against him the odds were too great. 
At the three-days’ battle of Leipsic (October 16th~18th, 1813) he lost not 
only the victory but the greater part of his army. He retired behind the 
Rhine to rally the wrecks, but with wise promptness his enemies hurried hard 
upon the track and were assailing him in Fi’once ei'e the new year was many 
days old. 

Nor was it only on the side of the Rhine that Bonaparte saw his frontiers 
overstepped, Wellington's Spanish campaign of 1813 had exceeded in the 
brilliance of its results that of the preceding year. He was now at last on 
equal terms as regards numbers with his adversaries; but they were scattered 
over the provinces which they still retained, vainly striving to hold down the 
guerillas. Secretly assembling his army when the spring had arrived, he 
rushed into the midst of the French cantomnents, caught them before they 
could concentrate, and completely beat their main army at Vittoria (June 21st, 
1813). Never was there a more decisive victory; every gun and eveiy wagon 
belonging to the French arraj^ was captured, and the defeated host fled in 
utter rout into France. By this single blow the whole of northern Spain was 
liberated, save the two frontier fortresses of Pampeluna_ and St. Sebastian. 
During the autumn Wellington captured both, after foiling in the so-called 
“battles of the Pyrenees” the effort made by Marshal Soult with the rallied 
French “Army of Spain” to relieve them. He then crossed the Bidassoa and 
entered Fi'ance at the head of one hundred thousand men, ^ Such was the 
ultimate result of Bonaparte’s reeldcss and immoral Spanish policy. It had cost 
him in the five years 1808-1813 some three hundred thousand good soldiers, 
and had finally brought an Aiiglo-Spanish army upon, his back, at the moment 
when he was facing eastward in the desperate endeavour to beat off the in- 
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vading hordes of the Austrians, Russians, and Prussians, Ho himself con- 
fessed, during his final year of disasters, that it was tlis “Spanish ulcer" that 
had ruined him. But this was only part of the truth: it was far more truly 
his insane devotion to the continental system that had proved fatal. If 
he hatl not maddened all Europe by that ingenious but intolerable scheme, 
he might have endured much longer the drain caused by the Peninsular War, 

But his forces were now used up. Though he made a skilful and desperate 
defence in Champagne he could not resist fourfold numb< 2 rs. The allies 
edged him back, beat his marshals, and finally slipped past him and captmed 
Paris. At the same moment the English had entered Bordeaux, and occupied 
the southwestern departments of France. The game was up, and on April 
7th, 1814, tlie emperor was forced by his own generals to abdicate. The 
victorious allies placed on the throne of France the elderly Louis XVIII, the 
heir of the half-forgotten house of Bourbon, and sent their vanquished foe to 
Elba, to reign over a barren rock and ten thousand Tuscan peasants. 

THE I’EACB OB GHENT (1814 A.D.) 

It seemed that at last the storm that had boon lot loose by the outbreak 
of the French Revolution had run its course. For_ the first time since the 
rupture of tlio Treaty of Amiens the cannon was silent in Europe. Britain alone 
was at first miable to disarm, for her war with the United States was still in 
progress. But with the removal of Napoleon and the continental system 
that war, too, lost its raison d’itre. The orders ha council, the impressment 
of seamen, the rigid exercise of the right of search disappeared with the 
fall of the Corsican. There was now little left to fight about; the Americans 
were as sick of the war as were the Briti3h._ All their ports were blockaded, 
their commerce was at an end; of their victorious frigates some had been 
destroyed by superior forces, the rest were shut up in harbours. The invasion 
of Canada had brought nothing but disaster. On the other hand, the cabinet 
of Lord Liverpool had no wish to go on with the struggle : the last episode of 
the war had flowed that even when reinforcements of Wellington’s veterans 
became available for use in America, there was no certainty of succcas. It 
was true that one expedition had burned the public buildings of Washington, 
in revenge for a similar act of vandalism on the part of the United States 
troops at York, the capital of Upper Canada. But the same troops had failed 
before Baltimore, and a larger expedition was beaten off with dreadful loss 
from an attack on New Orleans. Before 1814 was out Britain and the United 
States had signed tlie Peace of Ghent, a treaty whose main peculiarity was 
that it made no mention of any of the disputed points which had been used 
as the American casus helli in 1812 (December 24th, 1814), Thus an unsatis- 
factory peace ended an unsatisfactory war. 

THE END OF NAPOLEON 

With the ratification of the Treaty of Ghent it might have been thought 
that the whole world had settled down to rest — the uneasy rest of oxliaus- 
tion it might be — but yet one likely to last for a whole generation. Disarma- 
ment was already in progress, and the Congress of Vienna was hard at work 
endeavouring to patch up new boundaries for Europe and to reconcile the 
various incompatible claims of the victorious allies. In the midst of the 
wrangling of the diplomats there came terrifying news which caused them to 
lay aside their grievances and patch up their old league, Napoleon had 
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escajDed from Elba (March, 1815), had landed in France, and had rallied to 
his side the whole of his veterans, who were enduring with angry contempt 
the unsympathetic rule of the restored Bourbons. The French nation was 
astonished rather^ than rejoiced at the emperor’s reappearance; but the 
army welcomed him back with enthusiasm. On finding that no one would 
fire a shot in his behalf, Louis XVIII had once more to seek refuge in exile. 

Bonaparte was borne up for a time by the vain hope that he could secure 
his permanent restoration by making lavish professions of peace, and intrigu- 
ing to separate the allied powers from one another by appeals to their indi- 
vidual interests. But his adventure was hopeless from the first; his old 
enemies knew him too well; all eagerly put aside their quarrels for a general 
crusade against the spectre who had arisen from his grave to disturb the 
peace of Europe. Bonaparte found that lie had to fight for his existence 
with a very remote chance of survival; for even three victories such as Aus- 
terlitz would not now have saved him. But he dashed into the field, anxious 
to take his enemies in detail before they had begun to concentrate. There 
is no need to tell at length how his scheme failed; he marched into Belgium 
with headlong speed, with the design of separating Wellington’s English and 
Bliicher’s Prussians, the only two armies that wore already mobilised. On 
June lOtli he gave the Prussians a heavy blow at Ligny, but failed to destroy 
or demoralise them. Two days later, while his cavalry were foaming away 
their strength against the indomitable squares of Wellington’s English on 
the hillside of Mont St. Jean, the Prussians appeared upon his flank and 
rear. Bluoher, far from being disposed of at Ligny, was ready for a second 
fight. The Fi’ench army had already exhausted itself in the effort to break 
Wellington’s line; it was hopelessly outnumbered when the Prussians appeared, 
and the emperor himself could not ward off the inevitable. Wlien the last 
charge of his guards was beaten off by the British the cry of /Sau-ve qui pent! 
ran round the ranlcs of the deapahing host, and the whole multitude fled 
headlong for France, hurrying away their despairing master in their midst. 
Napoleon's restoration had been purely the work of the army; when there- 
fore the army had been crushed he had no hope left. All that ho could do 
was to abdicate for a second time and to surrender himself to the conquerors. 
This time they would not grant him a second Elba, but sent him away under 
surveillance to cat out his heart in captivity upon the lonely and wind swept 
island of St. Helena in the South Atlantic Ocean. 

THE STATE OF ENGLAND 

The “Napoleonic idea” was disposed of for nearly fifty yeara, and many 
European statesmen vainly dreamed that they were permanently quit both 
of it and of the kindred terror, the red spectre of the Revolution. Those who 
lived long enough saw their error; but for many years after Waterloo the 
times were comparatively quiet, and there was a long pause in the political 
development of modern Europe. Britain therefore had ample time to take 
stock of the results of the twenty-three eventful years which had passed 
since the French republic declared war on her in February, 1793, Nevp 
before had the whole morale of the nation been so profoundly modified in 
such a short space of time. Both morally and materially the difference be- 
tween the Britain of 1793 and the Britain of 1816 was enormous. Nine years 
spent in waging a war of opinions and ideas, and twelve years more spent 
in fighting for existence and empire, had made her wary, resolute, and far- 
sighted as she had never been before. Nothmg is mere striking than the fact 
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that in the latter years of the great struggle she maintained a wise and coura' 
geous and consistent policy without having any statesman of first-rato emi- 
nence to guide her. It was the nation that fought down Bonaparte: the 
successive cabinets which administered affairs were merely carrying out the 
nation’s behest. Faction had died down in a way that would have seemed 
incredible to an eighteenth-century politician. A bitter enemy of England 
observed in 1813 that there was no profit to be made by her enemies out of 
her system of party government; the opposition instead of intriguing to upset 
ininistries confined itself to harmless criticisms of means rather than of 
ends. TJiere was barely a handful of extreme "whigs,” who really tried to 
do mischief by pretending to persist in the view that Bonaparte was a benefi- 
cent being goaded into war by the lories, and prophesying his ultimate tri- 
umph. These madmen were utterly without influence in their own party. It 
was generally felt that the heirs of Pitt must be allowed to finish the war in 
Pitt’s fashion. When the struggle was over, it would be time enough to take 
in hand the reforms that had long been overdue. The moment that the nation’s 
mandate had been executed, and Bonaparte had been consigned to St. Helena, 
party politics came to life again; and in the course of the next generation 
the necessary changes in the constitution were made. If these changes 
were resisted by the tories, it was because their elder men, whoso views had 
been stereotyped by the contemplation of the Froncli Revolution, instinc- 
tively confused reform with Jacobinism, and change with chaos. It is hard 
to blame them when we consider what they had seen and lived through, 
At the worst the tory and whig parties of the days after_ the war were in- 
finitely more honest, patriotic, and respectable than their predecessors of 
the old days before 1793. 

The improvement in politics was only a syinjitom of the general moral 
improvement of the nation. The war had sobered Britain^ the eighteenth 
century had been slack in its ideals of public and private virtue, over-toler- 
ant of cynicism and corruption, of shameless evil living and or neglect of 
obligations. If the war taught the nation that civic virtue and conscientious 
will to work must be demanded from its loaders, it also required a better 
general level of life and duty from every man. Even the most frivolous 
had been shocked by the frightful massacres and the reckless cruelties of the 
French Revolution, Even the least sensitive had felt the awful stress when 
in 1797-1798, and again in 1803-1804 a groat national catastrophe had seemed 
imminent. Such crises had bred a certain sobriety and oariicstneiss, a Spar- 
tan power of endurance which the eighteenth century had never known. 

This was strengtheuod by a strong religious revival. Even before the 
revolutionary war broke out, the movement started by Wesley had begun 
to revive personal religion, which had seemed to slumber so deeply during 
the times of the earlier Georges. But there can be no doubt tliat the tendency 
was developed by the character of the French war. Many men wore startled 
into a more serious view of life by tho blasphenious antics of the Parisian 
freethinkers. The enthronisation of the " Goddess of Reason” on the altar 
of Notre Dame and the accompanying Saturnalia did more for the cause 
of religion than a thousand sermons. For tho first time since the old par- 
liamentary wars men armed witli a crusading spirit against a spiritual enemy; 
and the cry "For God and the king” had a real meaning when the foe was 
the atheist republic of France. The student of such themes will find a strong 
strain of evangelical piety and enthusiasm running tlivough many of the 
private diaries of the men of the great war—those of the admirals Lord 
Keith and Lord Collingwood may serve as good instances. Though much 
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eighteenth-century frivolity and indifferentism survived into the opening 
years of the irineteenth century, the general tendency was in the other direc- 
tion. The detestation hi which the prince regent (George IV), a most typi- 
cal eighteenth-century character, was held by the majority of his subjects, 
came almost entirely from the revival of personal religion and the sense of 
social duty and decency among them. 

Morally the results of the war were all on the side of improvement. The 
nation was far more sober, earnest, and efficient for the long time of storm 
and stres.s that it had endured. Materially the changes were not all for the 
better. It is true that the strength and wealth of Great Britain had steadily 
iiicroasod in spite of all hindrance.^. Its population had gone up from fourteen 
million to nineteen million souls, in spite of the terrible blood-tax levied 
throughout the period. Its ordinary revenue had gone up in an even more 
astonishing fashion; putting aside special war taxation and loans, the taxes 
which had produced £ 19,000,000 in 1792 brought in £45,000,000 in 1 815, Ex- 
ports had risen in the same period from £27,000,000 to £58,000,000. Even 
the crushing load of £900,000,000 of debt proved perfectly bearable when 
the war ceased. This marvellous prosperity came from the fact that the 
war, ranging round every corner of the Continent, had ruined Britain's manu- 
facturing rivals. It was to be fifty years before they picked up the lost 
ground. In a similar way we had absorbed the whole carrying trade of the 
world. We had destroyed the merchant navies of France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, while Bonaparte by bis misguided continental system had aided 
us to garner in the greater part of the commerce of the neutral states. By 
1816 Great Britain had achieved not only naval domination but commercial 
monopoly. Her mastery of the seas was very different from the mere primacy 
that she had owned among maritime powers in 1792. 

Territorially her empire had also developed in the most marked fashion. 
This was not by conquest from Napoleon and his allies : nothing could have 
been more moclest than the cessions exacted by Great Britain as her share 
in the spoil distributed by the Congress of Vienna. There was no more than 
Malta and the Ionian Isles and Heligoland in Europe; St. Lucia, Tobago, 
and Trinidad in the West Indies; the colony of Demerara in South America; 
the isles of Ceylon and Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, and the then insignifi- 
cant settlement of the Capo of Good Hope. Thrice as much was restored to 
its old owners by the Peace of 1815. On the map the red patches gained in 
the war look small. Far more important were developments made in other 
ways : it is to the time of the great French war that belongs the final establish- 
ment of British supremacy in India, by Wellesley’s conquest of the Mahar- 
attas (1803-1804), Eqvmlly to this period belongs the establishment of 
British claims over Australia. The first settlement at Sydney had been 
made in 1788, just before the French Revolution began; by 1815 the 
colony was already growing, and the whole continent had been formally 
annexed, in consequence of Napoleon's threats to claim a pai't of it during 
the Peace of Amiens. In a similar way the exploration of the vast hinterland 
of Canada had been begun, and a jiermanent settlement planted on the Pacific 
coast in Vancouver Island, to which the limit of British colonisation was to 
be extended across the American continent. These advances were far more 
important than the conquest of any amount of sugar islands or naval outposts 
from France and her allies. 

There was no compensating disadvantage in this commercial development 
and colonial expansion. But it was quite otherwise with the third great 
economic feature of the period 1793-1815. This was the so-called "economic 
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revolution,” the transformation of British domestic Industry to its modern 
shape. Down to the second half of the eighteenth century the manufactures 
of England, though already important, were mere handicrafts unaided by 
machinery, and scattered over the whole face of the land, A series of mechan- 
ical discoveries changed all this. The first of ^ them was that iron could be 
smelted with coal, a thing unknown before, which made the district of north- 
ern England, where coal and iron lie side by side, a great industrial centre 
instead of a range of barren moors. A few years later came the discoveries 
of Watt and Arkwright, the former of whom applied steam to the working 
of machinery, while the latter perfected the details and definitely substituted 
mechanism for the slowly moving human liand in the spinning and weaving 
industry. These all-important inventions were well established in England, 
though still almost unknown abroad, when the revolutionary war broke out. 
Their development coincided with the years of its progress; all our rivals, 
being handicapped not only by antiqualocl methods but by the stress of the 
Trench invasions, were hopelessly distanced. Moreover, the sweeping from 
the seas of all mercantile navies save our own gave us control of all the markets 
outside Europe. In a single generation British industry supplanted that 
of other nations in the outer world, The demand for om cheap machine- 
inadc manufactures was so great that factories .sprang up on every Yorkshire 
and Lancashire moor, and the population of the north quadrupled itself in 
thirty years. But the national prosperity was bought at the cost of much 
individual misery. The classes which had lived by handicrafts wore ruined; 
the new factory hands were ill-paid, huddled together in badly built unsanitary 
towns of mushroom growth, and often driven to the verge of starvation by 
the repented famines which were one of the most uirhappy features of the 
period of the great war. Trades unions were in those clays prohibited by law, 
and the discontent of the industrial population could only vent itself in riots 
which sometimes almost swelled to the size of insurrections. 

This miaei'jf was partly artificial, being assisted by the protective tariff 
on corn which was one of the favourite devices of the tory party. With the 
object of keeping British fanning prosperous they practically excluded for- 
eign corn by heavy duties. But m a time when the growth of population 
was outrunning the possibilitbs of home agriculture, protection for the farmer 
•spelt starvation for the factory hand. Repeatedly between 1800 and 1814 the 
price of wheat rose to over one hundred shillings a quarter — thrice its average 
price in these days— and whole towns were driven to the edge of starvation. 
Moreover, the worst of protection was tliat wliilo it profiled tlie landlord and 
the fanner, it did not benefit the agricultural labourer, whose wages were kept 
down by the absurd way in which the "Poor Law” was adniinistcred in the 
reign of George III. The system had been elaborated from a mistaken be- 
nevolence, not from any wish to pauperise the labourer, l)ut its effects were 
to destroy his independence and lower his earnings. 

These imhappy economic developments would have ensued even if no 
Trench war had been in progress. Bub it was unfortunate that they came 
on the scene when the attention of our statesmen was wholly taken up with 
the contiiientnl struggles. Without that distraction it would have been easier 
to recognise the social evils and to take in hand measures for their palliation. 
But with Najmleon on our threshold there were few who listened to the 
clamours within the national edifice. Wlren riots broke out, when Luddites' 
smashed machinery, or farm labourers burned ricks, the governing classes 

[• The Luddites, says Aulii'oy,« were “naiaod a tier a poor Idiot who broke gomo slockiiig- 
framea in a fron’iy . '*] 
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thought that they were facing Jacobin revoltSj instead of the mere explosion 
of blind multitudes on the edge of starvation. Hence came much oppressive 
legislation and unsympathetic governancej which aggravated the evils that 
they could not remove. 

The victorious end of the French war solved the problems of empire. It 
left behind wholly unsolved the domestic moblems of Great Britaui. The 
working out of the necessary political, social, and economic reforms was to 
be the task of the sons of the men who had beaten off the foreign enemy and 
won the empire of the seas and the pre-eminence in the industrial world. 




CHAPTER ir 


REACTION AND REFORM 

[1816-1880 A.B.) 

CONWTION OP THE COTJNTUY 

The imperial parliament assembled on the 1st of Fobniary, 1816. At 
this opening of the session the ministry met the representatives of the people 
•with all the pride and confidence of a success beyond hope. The march to 
Paris, twice over, says Brougham,^ was sufficiently maryelloiis ; "but it 
appeared, if possible, still more incredible that wo should witness Lord Cas- 
tlereagli entering the house of commons, and resuming, amidst universal 
shouts of applause, the seat which he had quitted for a sea.son to attend as a 
chief actor in the arrangement of continental territory." Why incredible? 
Lord Castlerengh in the house of commons was the impersonation of a great 
national triumph. The parliamentary majority cheered the minister for 
foreign affairs as he would have been cheered by any other assembly, when 
he came home flushed with success. For a little while the nation might bear 
even the prc.sumption of those who claimed all the merit of the triuiui)h. On 
the first night of the session it was clearly seen that there was to be a limit 
to what parliament would bear. The chancellor of the exchequer declared 
his intention to eontinue the property or income tax on the modified scale 
of 5 per cent. This avowal was the signal for one of the chief battle-cries 
which were to lead on the scanty forces of oppo.sitiou. 

In a debate in the committee of supply, Lord Castlerengh used a memor- 
able expression which roused a spirit in the country of deep hostility — almost 
of disgust: "He felt assured that the people of England would not, from an 
ignorant impatience to be relieved from the pressure of taxation, put every- 
thing to hazard, when everything might be accomplished by continued 
constancy and firmness.” From the moment of this offensive declaration 
the income tax was doomed. The people had not borne the taxation of so 
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many years of war with a heroism such as no people had ever before shownj 
to be taunted with ignorant impatience of taxation, now that they had won 
peace. The presumption of the government at this period was calculated 
to produce a violent reaction throughout the land. Men really thought that 
the old English spirit of freedom was about to be trampled upon when the 
debates on the treaties took place, in which Lord Liverpool moved the address. 
Lord Grenville proposed an amendment, which deprecated in the strongest 
language "the settled system to raise the country into a military power.” 
In the house of peers the government had a majority of sixty-four. Lord 
Holland entered a protest against the address, in terms which embodied hia 
speech upon the treaties, and expressed the opinions of that section of the 
opposition: “Because the treaties and engagements contain a direct guar- 
antee of the present government of Prance against the people of that country; 
and, in my judgment, imply a general and perpetual guarantee of all Euro- 
pean governments against the governed.” ' In the house of commons the 
foreign secretary moved the address upon the treaties, An amendment was 
proposed by Lord Milton, which deprecated the military occupation of Prance 
and the unexampled military establishments of this country. The debate 
lasted two nights, the address being finally carried by a majority of 163 . 

The corporation of London took the lead in the national expression of 
opinion against the property tax. It was not only the anti-ministerial party 
of the city that joined in the petition of the corporation; — the judgments of 
mercantile men against the continuance of the tax were almost universal. 

The inquisitorial character of the property tax had some influence in 
producing the popular hostility to its continuance. The returns of the tax- 
payers were then scrutinised with a severity which has been wisely put aside 
in the present times. But during the pressure of war expenditure, and long 
afterwards, the imposition and collection of other taxes were I’endered as 
odious as possible to the people. The government employed, to an extent 
which scarcely seems credible now, an army of common informers, through 
whose agency the system of surcharges and penalties was enforced. Southey ® 
attacked this disgrace of our nation as being ten times more inquisitoml 
than the Holy Office of Spain. " This species of espionage has within these 
few years become a regular trade; the laws are in some instances^ so per- 
plexing, and in others so vexatious, that matter for prosecution is never 
wanting.” He describes how "a fellow surcharges half the people in the 
district; that is, he informs the tax commissioners that such persons have 
given in a false account of their windows, dogs, horses, carriages, etc., an 
offence for which the lax is trebled, and half the surplus given to the in- 
former.” Harassed and perplexed — summoned from distant parts to appear 
before the commissioners — the persons informed against give up the trouble 
and expense of socking justice; pay the penalty and bear the surcharge, 

The debates upon the army estimates, which eventually caused some 
reduction — the rejection of the property tax— the searchmg inquiry into the 
civil list — the agitation of the question of sinecure offices — ^ivere indications 
of the feeling which any government would have to encounter that did not 
resolutely determine that a season of peace should be a season of economy. 
When the details of the civil list exhibited items of wanton and ridiculous 
luxury, the members of the admmistration themselves vyre pained ^d 
humiliated. \Wien. the same ministers proposed the magnificent establish- 
ment for the princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold, upon their marriage, 

[‘Parliamentary speeches are usually quoted from Hansard*^ J)chaies throughout this 
chapter,] 
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not a dissenting voice was heard in parliament, The nation saw in this mar- 
riage of the presumptive heiress of the crown— a marriage of affection- 
some assured hope that public duties might be fitly learned iu the serenity of 
domestic happiness. The private virtues were felt to be the best preparation 
for the possession of sovereign power. The idea of a patriot queen discharg- 
ing all her high functions with ateady alacrityj confident in the affections of 
her people, of simple habits, of refined and inteneclual ta.sles, her tlirono 
sanctified by the attributes of womanly affection — such hopes were something 
to console the nation for the present endurance of authority that claimed 
only "mouth-hoiiour,” without love or respect. The marriage of the prin- 
cess Charlotte took place at Carlton House, on the evening of the 2nd of May. 

When the government, in the name of the prince regent, informed parlia- 
ment that “ the manufactures, commerce, and revenue of the United King- 
dom were in a flourishing condition,” the exception of agriculture was a 
sufficient announcement that the cry of “distress” was near at hand. Amidst 
the best and the worst species of opposition— the power of argument and 
tlie weakness of tumult — a bill was in 1816 liurried tlirough parliament 
which absolutely closed the irorls till the price of wheat ro,sc to SOs. This 
law was passed during a season of wonderful abundance. It produced the 
immediate good to the landed interest of preventing the abundant supply 
being increased by importation; but the effect which it produced to the 
nation was to dry up the resources in years of scarcity which the foresight of 
other countries might have provided. The war-aiul-f amine price of 1812 was 
again reached in the latter part of 1816, in 1817, and in 1818. The golden 
days of the deity that is found in no mythology, the Anti-Cores, were returned. 
But the people were starving. Misery and insurrection filled the land. 

A year after the hasty enactment of a corn law in 18 1 6j amidst riots in 
the metropolis and the provinces, a majority of the landed inlei'est came to 
parliament to ask for the remission of peculiar burdens, and to demand 
fresh protection. The landed interest of 1816 had but one remedy for every 
evil — unequal remission of taxation conjoined with protection. They desired 
themselves to pay less to the state than their fellow subjects. They required 
the state to limit their fellow subjects to that exclusive market for the neces- 
saries of life which should dry up the sources of profitable industry, and thus 
make their taxation doubly burdensome. On the 7th of March Mr. Western 
laid upon the table of the house a series of fourteen resolutions, which de- 
clared the "unexampled distress” of tho-se whose capitals were cmifloycd 
in agriculture. They demanded the reponl of so much of the Act of 1815 as 
should allow foreign com to be warehoused, so that only British corn should 
be stored; and urged an advance of money by the government to such indi- 
viduals as might be inclined to buy up our native produce. The principle 
upon which all this was advocated was a sufficicuUy broad one: "That exces- 
sive taxation renders it necessary to give protection to all articles the produce 
of our own soil, against similar articles the growth of foreign countries, not 
subject to the same burdens”; and "that it is therefore expedient to impose 
additional duties and restrictions on the importation of all articles, the prod- 
uce of foreign agriculture.” The resolutions of Mr. Western in 1816 came 
to no practical z’esiilt; for the chief reason tlmt the foi’ced abandonment of 
the property tax, and the voluntary relinquishment of the war malt duty, 
had really loft very little within the reach of government to be offei'od as a 
further boon to the landed interest. 

"Manufactures and coniraercc,” said the speech of the prince regent, 
"are in a flourishing condition," This was to rely upon the bare figures of 
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custom-house returns. In 1815 the declared value of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures exported was £51,000,000, being £6,000,000 
more than in 1814. Well might the commerce of the country seem to be 
flourishing. Those who knew the real workings of that commerce were not 
so deceived. Mr. Baring, on the second night of the session, declared, that 
“he saw more loss than gain in this great increase of export,” Wlien the 
destruction of the power of Napoleon in 1814 had opened the ports of the 
Continent to our vessels, when the consumption of our exports no longer 
depended upon avast system of contraband trade; it was universally thought 
that there could be no limit to the demand for British manufactures and 
colonial produce. If, under the anti-commercial decrees of our great enemy 
the shipments to European ports had been £12,000,000 in 1811, why 
should they not be doubled in 1814? And accordiugly they were doubled. 
The most extravagant profits were expected to he realised. The ordinary 
course of trade was forsaken, and small capitalists as well as large, at tlie 
outports as well as in London, eagerly bought up colonial produce, and 
looked for golden returns. “ The shippers found to their cost, when it was too 
late,” says Tooke/^ “ that the effective demand on the Continent for colonial 
produce and British manufactures had been greatly overrated; for whatever 
might be the desire of the foreign consumers to possess articles so long out of 
their reach, they were limited in their means of purchase, and accordingly, 
the bulk of the commodities exported brought very inadequate returns." 

The state of the American trade of 1816 was described by Mr. Brougham, ’’ 
after speaking of the disastrous results of the continental speculations: — 
“The peace with America has produced somewhat of a similar effect; though 
I am verjr far from placing the vast exports which it occasioned upon the 
same footing with those of the European markets the year before; because 
ultimately the Americans will pay; which the exhausted state of the Conti- 
nent renders very unlikely.” Let us remark that we did not prevent the 
Americans paying in the only way in which one great people can pay another 
— by the interchange of commodities which each wants, in return for com- 
modities of which each can produce a superfluity. We shut out their corn, 
but we did not shut out their cotton. But we went farther with the United 
States in the recognition of just commercial principles than with any Euro* 
pean nation. By the Ti'eaty of Ghent, m 1814, both countries agreed to 
repeal their navigation laws, and " the ships of the two countries were placed 
reciprocally upon the same footing in the ports of England and the United 
States, and all discriminating duties chargeable upon the goods which they 
conveyed were mutually repealed.” 

The distresses of the agricultiu’al and the commereidl interests were 
coincident; for the means of purchase amongst all classes were exhausted. 
The capital which was to impel their profitable industry was dried up. There 
was, says Tooke,** "a very general depression in the prices of nearly all pro- 
ductions, and in the value of all fixed property, entailing a convergence of 
losses and failures among the agricultural, and commercial, manufactur- 
ing, and mining, and shipping, and building interests, which marked that 
period as one of most extensive suffering and distress.” 

The Luddite insurrection of 1812 had never been wholly put down. In 
1816 it broke forth with new violence. At Loughboi’ough, in July, many 
frames employed in the manufacture of lace were destroyed with the same 
secrecy as in 1812. Armed bands, under the orders of a chief, held the in- 
habitants in nightly terror, commanding them to put out their lights, and 
keep within their houses, under penalty of death. Their ravages were not 
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confined to the towns; they would march with suddenness and secrecy to 
distant villages, and rapidly effect their purposes of destruction. The gen- 
eral Ludd, who led on these armed and disguised desperadoes, would address 
his forces in a short speech, divide them into parties, and assign their respec- 
tive operations. Then, in the silence of night, would houses and factories 
be broken open, frames and other machines be demolished, unfinished work 
be scattered on the highways, furniture be_ wholly destroyed. The ignorance 
wliich has more or less prevailed at all times on the subject of machinery 
—coupled with the want of employment produced by the depression of 
eveiy branch of industry — was the cause that, undeterred by the terrible 
penalties of the law, the Luddites still pursued tlie course which had well- 
nigh driven the lace manufacturers from the district, and converted tem- 
porary distress into permanent ruin. 

REFORMS m THE CRIMINAL LAW 

The notion that had been engendered by the French Eevolution that to 
innovate was to destroy, that to reform was to revolutionise, was the creed 
of the majority from the close of the war to the end of the reign, of George 
IV. The reaction, which in 1816 had commenced, of a more enlightened 
public opinion, finally produced the remarkable progress in social improve- 
ment which is the great characteristic of the happier eras of William IV 
and of Victoria. This reaction acquired efficiency and pormauonee from 
the very obstinacy with which it was resisted. It grew up during an in- 
cessant conflict, in which the roughest weapons of controvemy were freely 
used by speakers and by writers. The amount of acrimony and intolerance 
which we may trace in the periodical press of that time, now appears ludi- 
crous to the few who have survived what Sydney Smith calls "an awful 
period for those who had the misfortune to entertain liberal opinions.” A 
later generation tons with loathing from the mode in which educated men 
denounced those who differed from them in the notion that the English con- 
stitution, as then understood, was the best possible form of government, and 
that what those who were sneered at as enthusiasts called social evils were 
really blessings in disguise. When the enthusiasts attempted to repeal or 
modify laws wholly unsuited to the advanced opinions of the age, and which 
appeared unlikely to provoke the hostility of mere selfish interests, there was 
always some formidable adversary to stand in the breach, ready to defend the 
crumbling outer walls of our time-honoured institutions, as if they consti- 
tuted the strength and glory of the citadel. 

Romilly was the foremost amongst the courageous spirits wlio risked 
something for the amelioration of the lot of their fellow mon. His perse- 
verance was an exarnple to other earnest labourers, who, amidst much sus- 
picion, _ and some ridicule, rested not till they had secured a neutral ground 
on which the benevolent and wise of each party miglit labour without any 
compromise of their political consistency. Criminal Taws; police; poor laws; 
education; these offered themselves, when the excitement of the war liad 
passed away, as subjects that_ might be dealt witli in the same spirit which 
had finally carried the abolition of the slave trade. Tory might unite with 
whig in measures whose necessity was proclaimed in many forms of misery, 
of oppression, of neglect. Resistance to change gradually became feebler 
and feebler.^ There was a wide gulf between the land of promise and the 
land of reality; but it was first bridged over with a single plank, and then 
a solid structure arose, acroas which the advocates of " things as they should 
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be” securely passed to an enduring triumph, of which the wisest of the 
adherents of “things as they are” came, in the fulness of time, to share the 
honour. 

The name of reform in the criminal laws had not been heard in the house 
of commons for fifty-eight years, wlien, in 1808, Romilly carried his bill for 
the abolition of the punishment of death for privately stealing from the person 
to the value of five shillings; in other words, for picking pockets. His 
friend Scarlett advised him to attempt at once to repeal all the statutes 
which punish with death mere thefts unaccompanied by any act of violence, 
or other circumstance of aggravation; but Romilly, seeing that he had no 
chance of being able to carry through the house a bill ivhich was to expunge 
at once all those laws from the statute-book, determined to attempt the repeal 
of them one by one. Upon this prudential principle Romilly carried his 
first reform in 1808. Nevertheless, the house of commons, which consented 
to pass the bill, forced upon him the omission of its preamble; — “Whereas, 
the extreme severity of penal laws hath not been found effectual for the 
prevention of ernnes; but, on the contrary, by increasing the difficulty of 
convicting offenders, in some cases affords them impunity, and in most cases 
renders their punishment extremely uncertain.” The temper with which 
too many persons of rank and influence received any project of amelioration 
at the beginning of this century is forcibly exhibited in an anecdote which 
Romilly ® has preserved for our edification, The brother of a peer of tJie 
realm, fresh from a debauch, came up to him at the bar of the house of com- 
mons, and stammered out, “I am against your hill; I am for hanging all.” 

In 1810 Romilly brought in three bills to repeal the acts which punished 
with death the crimes of stealing privately in a shop goods of the value of 
fivo shillings, and of stealing to the amount of forty shillings in a dwelling 
house, or on board vessels in navigable rivers. The first bill passed the house of 
commons, but was lost in the lords. The other two were rejected. In 1811 
the rejected bill? were again introduced, with a fourth bill, abolishing the 
capital punisliment for stealmg in bleaching gromids. The four bills were 
carried throirgh the house of commons; but only that on the subject of bleach- 
ing grounds was sanctioned by the lords. The constant argument that was 
employed on these occasions against the alteration of the law was this — that 
of late years the offences which they undertook to repress were greatly in- 
creased. Justly did Romilly say, “A better reason than this for alter mg 
the law could hardly be given.” On the 24;th of May, 1811, when three of 
the bills were rejected in the house of lords, Lord Ellenborough declared, 
“They went to alter those laws which a century had proved to be necessary, 
and which were now to be overturned by speculation and modern philosophy.” 
The lord chancellor, Eldon, on the same occasion stated that he had him- 
self early in life felt a disposition to examine the principles on which our 
criminal code was framed, “before observation and experience had matured 
his judgment, Since, however, he had learned to listen to these great teachers 
in this important science, his ideas had greatly changed, and he saw the wis- 
dom of the principles and practice by which our criminal code was regulated.” 
In 1813 Sir Samuel Romilly’s bill for the abolition of capital punishment in 
cases of shoplifting was carried by the commons in the new parliament; 
but it was again rejected in the house of lords. No further attempt was 
made towards the amelioration of this branch of the laws till the year 1816. 

On the 16th of February Sir Samuel Romilly obtained leave to bring in a bill 
repealing the act of William the Third, which made it a capital offence to steal 
privately in a shop to the value of five shillings. He described this act as 
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the most severe and sanguinary in our statute book. As recently as 1785 
no less than ninety-seven persons were executed in London for this offence 
alone; and the dreadful spectacle was exhibited of twenty suffering at the same 
time. The capital sentence was now constantly evaded by juries committing 
a pious fraud, and finding the property of less value than was required by 
the statute. The consequence, if severe laws were never executed, was, 
that crime went on to increase, and the crimes of juvenile offenders especially. 
On moving the third reading of the bill, on the 15th of March, Sir Samuel 
Romilly called attention to the groat number of persons of very tender age 
who had recently been sentenced to death for pilfering in shops. At that 
moment there was a child in Newgate, not ton years of age, under sentence 
of death for this offence; and the recorder of London was reported to have 
declared that it was intended to enforce the laws strictly in future, to inter- 
pose some check, if possible, to the increase of youthful depravity. The bill 
passed the commons, but was thrown out in the lords on tlie 22nd of May. 
On this occasion the lord chief justice agreed with the lord chancellor, “that 
the effect of removing the penalty of death from_ other erhnes had rendered 
him still more averfse to any new experiment of this kind. Since the removal 
of the vague terror which hung over the crime of stealing from the person, 
the number of offences of that kind had alarmingly increased.’' Thus, with 
the absolute certainty of experience that bloody laws vigorously administered 
did not diminish crime, the legislators of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century believed, or aliectcd to believe, that the same laws scarcely over 
carried into execution would operate through the influence of what they called 
“ a vague terror.” The inefficiency of this system is forcibly demonstrated 
by a comparison of the number of forged notes pre-sented at the Bank of 
England, with the number of persons convicted of forging and uttering such 
notes, and the niunber of these executed for forgery. In 1816 there were 
17,885 forged notes presented at the Bank of Englandj 104. persons were 
convicted of forgery; 18 were executed. The capital punishment for forgery 
was not abolished till 1833; but there was no execution for that offence after 
1829. The crime had decreased by removing the temptation to its perpetra- 
tion upon a large scale. In 1820 there were 29,035 forged notes presented 
at the bank; the convictions were 362; the executions were 21. In 1823 
the forged notes presented were 1,648; the convictions were 6; the executions 
were 2. ' The rosmnption of cash payments had extinguished the notes for 
one pound and two pounds, which had previously constituted the chief cir- 
culating medium. 


TEE POLICE OE LONDON 

In 1816 our system of police had arrived at its perfection of imbecile 
wickedness. The machinery for the prevention and detection of crime was 
exactly accommodated to the machinery for its punishment. On the 3rcl of 
April, on the motion of Mr. Bennet, a committee of the house of commons 
was appointed to inquire into the state of the police of the metropolis. The 
committee was resumed in 1817; and two reports were presented, which 
were among the first causes of the awakening of the public mind to a sense 
of the frightful evils which were existing in what we flattered ourselves to be 
the most civilised city in the world. There was no unity of action amongst 
the petty jurisdictions into which the metropolis was divided. The notion of 
a preventive police was utterly unknown. The “ thief-taker,” as the police 
officer was called, was the great encouvager of crime. The suppression of 
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crime would have taken away the chief profits of his occupation, Flash- 
houses, known in the scientific phraseology of the police as “flash-cribs,” 
“shades,” and “ infernals,” were filthy dens, where thieves and abandoned 
females were always to be found, riotous or drowsy, surrounded by children 
of all ages, qualifying for theii’ degrees in the college of crime. "There,” 
says a Middlesex magistrate, examined before the committee of 1816, “ they 
(the children) see thieves and thief-takers sitting and drinking together on 
terms of good fellowship ; all they see and hear is calculated to make them 
believe they may rob without fear of punishment, for in their thoughtless 
course they do not reflect that the forbeai'ance of the officers will continue no 
longer than until they commit a forty-pound crime, when they will be sacri- 
ficed.” A forty-pound crime! — the pliraseology is as obsolete as if it were 
written m the pedlar’s French of the rogues of the sixteenth century. A forty- 
pound crime was a crime for the detection of which the state adjudged a reward, 
to be paid on conviction, of forty pounds: and, as a necessary consequence, 
the whole race of thieves were fostered into a steady advance from small 
offences to great, till they obligingly ventured upon some deed of more than 
common atrocity, which should bestow the blood-money upon the officers of 
the law who had so long petted and protected them. The system received 
a fatal blow in 1816, in the detection of three officers of the police, who had 
actually conspired to induce five men to commit a burglary for the purpose 
of obtaining the rewards upon then conviction. The highwaymen who in- 
fested the suburbs of the metropolis had been eradicated — they belonged to 
another age. Offences against the person were very rarely comiectcd with 
any offences against property. Bub the uncertainty of pmiishment, the 
authorised toleration of small offenders, and the organised system of nego- 
tiation for the return of stolen property, had filled the metropolis with legions 
of experienced depredators, Tire public exhibitions of the most profligate 
indecency and brutality can scarcely be believed by those who have grown 
up hi a different state of society. When Defoe described his Colonel Jack, 
in the days of his boyish initiation into vice, sleeping with other children 
amidst the kilns and glasshouses of the London fields, we read of a state of 
things that has long passed away. But, as recently as 1816, in Covent Garden 
market, and other places affording a partial shelter, hundreds of men and 
women, boys and gh’ls, assembled together, and continued during the night 
in a state of shameless profligacy, which is described as jjresenting a scene 
of vice and tumult more atrocious than anything exhibited even by the 
lazzaroni of Naples. 

The brilliantly lighted, carefully watched, safe, orderly, and tranquil 
London of the present day presents as great a contrast to the London of 1816, 
as that, again, contrasted with the London of 1762, the year in which the 
Westminster Paving and Lighting Act was passed. Street robberies before 
that period were the ordinary events of the night. Security was the excep- 
tion to the course of atrocity, for which the government applied no remedy 
but to hang. For half a century after this the metropolis had its comparative 
safety of feeble oil-lamps and decrepit watchmen. The streets were filled 
with tumultuous vagabonds; and the drowsy guardians of the night suffered 
every abommation to go on in lawless vigour, happy if their sleep were un- 
disturbed by the midnight row of the drunken rake. In 1807 Pail Mall was 
lighted by gas. The persevering German who spent his oum money and that 
of subscribers to bis scheme had no reward. The original gas company, 
whose example was to be followed, not only by all England but by the whole 
civilised world, was first derided, and then treated in parliament as rapacious 
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monopoUtsts, intent upon the ruin of established industry. The adventurers 
in gaslight did more for the prevention of crime than the government had 
done since the days of Alfred. 


TAUPEmSM; TOOU-IiAYiT EBFOUM 

A committee of the house of commons was appointed in 1816 to inquire 
into the state of mendicity and vagrancy in the metropolis and its neighbour- 
hood j and they continued their sittings in 1816, reporting minutes of the 
evidence in each year. Beyond these reports no legislative measure was 
adopted. The evidence went rather to sliow tlie amount of imposture than 
of destitution. To collect such evidence was an amusing occupation for the 
idle mornmgs of members of parliament. To mquire into the causes of desti- 
tution and its remedies would have been a far heavier task. The chief ten- 
dency of the evidence was to show how the sturdy beggar was a capitalist 
and an epicure; ate fowls and beefsteaks for supper, and despised broken 
meat; had money in the funds, and left handsome legacies to his relations. 
The wihie.sses, moreover, had famous stories of a lame impostor who tied up 
his leg in a wooden frame, and a blind one who wrote letters in the evening 
for his unlettered brethren; of a widow who sat for ten years with twins who 
never grew bigger, and a wife who obtained clothes and money from eleven 
lying-in societies in the same year. But the committee had also some glimpses 
of real wretchedness amidst these exciting talcs of bcggar-craft — as old as 
the days of the old Abraham men. They heard of Calmers Buildings, a small 
court of twenty-four houses in the immediate vicinity of Portman square, 
where more than seven hundred Irish lived in the most complete distress and 
profligacy; and they were told that the court was totally neglected by the 
parish; that it was never cleaned; that jjeople were afraid to enter it from 
dread of contagion. In George Yard, Whitechapel, they were informed that 
there were two thousand people, occupying forty houses, in a similar state of 
wretchedness. Much more of this was told the committee ; but the evil was 
exhibited and forgotten. Legislation for public health was unknown till 1848, 
except in the old laws of quarantine. Very much of what was called the 
vagrancy of the metropolis was a natural consequence of the administration 
of the Poor Laws throughout the kingdom. A large proportion of the money 
raised for the relief of the poor was expended in shifting the burden of their 
relief from one parish to another; and Middlesex kept a number of function- 
arie.s in active operation to get rid of the vagrants that crowded into London, 
by passing them out of the limits of the metropolitan comity, to return, of 
course, on the first convenient occasion, As Middlesex worked under the law 
of settlement, so worked the whole kingdom. An intelligent foreigner/ who 
travelled in England in 1810, saw how the poor were repulsed from one parish 
to another "like infected persons. They are sent back from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, as criminals formerly in France, de brigade en brigade. 
You meet on the high-roads, I will not say often but too often, an old man 
on foot with his little bundle — a helpless widow, pregnant perhaps, and two 
or three barefooted children following her — become paupers in a place where 
they had not yet acquired a legal right to assistance, and sent away on that 
account to their original place of settlement.” This law of settlement was 
in full operation, playing its fantastic tricks from the channel to the ISveed, 
when the peace filled the land with disbanded seamen and other servants 
of war; and agricultural labourers, who could find no employ at home, were 
wandering, as it was called, to search for capital in some unknown region 
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where capital was seeking for labour. The statute of 1662j the foundation of 
the law of settlement, forbade this wandering, and gave a very amusing ex- 
planation of the ground of its prohibitions: “Whereas, by reason of some 
defects in the law, poor people are not restrained from going from one parish 
to another, and therefore do endeavour to settle themselves in those parishes 
where there is the best stock.” The great natural law of labour seeking 
exchange with capital was to be resisted by a law which declared that those 
who sought to effect this exchange were “rogues and vagabonds.” In this 
spirit agricultural parishes very generally came to the resolution of employing 
none but their own parishioners. “The immediate consequence of this de- 
termination was the removal of numbers of the most industrious families 
from homes where they had lived in comfort and without parish relief all 
their lives to a workhouse in the parish to which they belonged.” 

On the 28th of May Mr. Curwen, an intelligent agriculturist, brought 
the subject of the Poor Laws before the house of commons on a motion for 
the appointment of a committee of inquiry. Mr. Cmwen had a plan — as 
many others had their plans. His scheme formed .small part of the delibera- 
tions of the committee, which reported in 1817. Their recommendations for 
the remedy of the enormous evil of the existing Poor Laws did not penetrate 
beneath the surface. In 1816 the amount of poor rate levied was £6,937,425. 
This charge was at the rate of 12s. 4Jd!. per head upon the population of 
England and Wales. The average annual expenditure for the relief of the 
poor had gradually increased from about two millions at the commencement 
of the w'ar to seven millions at its close. A very large portion of the money that 
had been spent in fostering pauperism during the war years, by parish allow- 
ances in aid of wages, represents the amount of degradation and misery 
which the labourers endured, as compared with their unallowancecl fore- 
fathers. The national debt represents in a great degree the money expended 
in iniprofitable wars — the waste of capital upon objects that can only_ be 
justified by the last necessity, and which are the result of those evil passions 
which the improved knowledge aird virtue of mankind may in time root out. 
In the same way, had the money expended upon fostering pauperism been 
raised upon loan, wo should have had an amount of some two hundred millions, 
representing, in a like degree, the waste of capital expended in drying up the 
sources of industry and skill, and paying the alms of miserable indigence 
instead of the wages of contented labour. It is difficult to conceive a more 
complete stale of degradation than the allowanced labourers exhibited in 
1816. With the feud^al servitude had passed away the feudal protection. 
The parish servitude imposed the miseries and contumelies of slavery, without 
its exemption from immediate care and future responsibility. The old work- 
house system was as productive of evil in principle, though not in amoimt, 
as the allowance system. In the parish workhouses the consequences of want 
of classification and bad management operated with the greatest hardship 
upon children. Habits were formed in the workhouse which rendered the 
path to respectability almost inaccessible. These children were disposed of 
under the apprenticing system, and were doomed to a dreary period of servi- 
tude imder some needy master who had been tempted in the first instance 
to take them by_ the offer of a small premium. The parochial plan of putting 
out children, with its attendant evils, was a necessary consequence of the 
want of training while in the workhouse. 

In 1807 Mr. Whitbread proposed to the house of commoi^ a very; large 
and comprehensive measure of Poor-law reform. The principles which he 
advocated were those of real statesmanship. To arrest the constant progress 
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of pauperism, he desired to raiso the character of the labouring classes. He 
called upon the ooimtry to support a plan of general national education; he 
proposed a method under which the savings of the poor might be properly 
invested in a great national bank. At the period when Mr. Wlntbread brought 
forward his plan of Poor-law reform, the system of mutual instruction, intro- 
duced by Lancaster and Bell, was attracting great attention. Too much 
importance was perhaps at first attached to the mechanical means of educa- 
tion tW recently developed; but the influence was favourable to the estab- 
lishment of schools by societies and individuals. The government left the 
instruction of the people to go on as it might, without a single grant, for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

EDUCATION OP THE PEOPLE: KBPORMS 

Prom 1807 to the close of the war the legislature heard no word on 
the education of the people. The man who for forty-five years devoted 
much of his untiring energy to this great question had in 18X6 come back to 
the place in the councils of the nation which he won in 1812 by a combination 
of industiy and talent almost imprecedeutod. Henry Brougham bad not been 
in parliament for three years. On the 21st of May, 1816, he moved for the 
appointment of a select committee “ to inquire into the state of the education 
of the lower orders of the people in London, Westminster, and Southwark." 
The motion, which was brought forward with great caution by the mover, 
was unopposed. The committee made its first report on the 20th of June, 
having conducted its inquiries with more than usual activity. The energy 
of Mr. Brougham, who acted as chairman, gave a remarkable impulse to this 
important investigation. It was found that in the metropolis there were a 
hundred and twenty thousand children without the means of education, 
The principal labours of the committee had consisted in their examination 
of evidence as to the number and condition of the charity and parish schools 
destined for the education of the lower orders. The number of such institu- 
tions exceeded anything that could have been previously believed; but the 
expenditure of the fimds was in many cases neither pure nor judicious. A 
few wore educated and brouglit up — the many were neglected. In the country, 
instances of flagrant abuses had been heard of. Mr, Brougham’s report pro- 
duced no hostile feelings on this occasion. In 1818 the powers of inquiry 
granted to the committee were no longer confined to the metropolis. Then 
tlie larger question of the extension of education was merged in a furious 
controversy as to the amount of abuses in endowed charities, and the pro- 
priety of subjecting the higher schools, such as Eton and Winchester, and 
also colleges in the universities, to a searching inquiry into the nature of 
their statutes, and their adherence to the objects of their foundation. An 
act was subsequently passed, in consequence of the labours of the committee, 
to appoint commissioners to inquire concerning the abuse of charities con- 
nected with education; and by the second act the right of inquiry was ex- 
tended to all charities, the imiversities and certain great foundation schools 
excepted. 

The education commission was thus merged in the charity commission. 
Of the great national benefits that resulted from that commission no one 
can doubt. But it may be doubted whether the controversial shape which 
the question of education assumed in 1818 did much to advance the dispo- 
Bition which prevailed m 1816 to provide a general system of popular in- 
struction. Prom some imhappy prejudice— from apathy or from cowardice 
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—the education of the people made small legislative progress for twenty 
years. Perhaps the old fable of the sun and the wind experimenting upon 
the removal of the traveller’s cloak may afford us some solution of this prob- 
lem. But the reports of the education committee were of the highest value 
in showing us the extent of instruction at the time of its labours. There were 
18,500 schools, educating 644,000 children; of this number 166,000 were 
educated at endowed schools, and 478,000 at unendowed schools, during six 
days of the week. This niunber was independent of Sunday-schools, of which 
there wore 5,100, attended by 452,000 children; but, of course, many of these 
Sunday scholars were included in the returns of other schools. 

In the plan of Poor-law reform brought forward by Mr. Wliitbread in 
1807, he earnestly advocated the consideration of a mode by which the sav- 
ings of the poor might be safely and profitably invested. Three or four years 
previous Mr. Malthus, in his Essatf on Population,^ had argued that “ it 
might be extremely useful to have county banks, where the smallest sums 
would be received and a fair interest granted for them.” Mr. George Rose 
had, as early as 1793, legislated for the encouragement of friendly societies. 
In 1798 a bank for the earnings of poor children was established at Totten- 
ham; and this was found so successful that a bank for the safe deposit of 
the savings of servants, labourers, and others was opened at the same place 
in 1804. Interest was here allowed to the depositors. _ A similar Institution 
was founded at Bath in 1808. But the greatest experiment upon the possi- 
bility of the labouring poor ^making considerable savings was tried in Scot- 
land. “The Parish Bank Friendly Society of Ruthwell” was established by 
the Rev, Henry Duncan in 1810. The first London savings-bank did not 
commence its operations till January, 1816. In the parliamentary session 
of 1816 Mr. Rose brought in a bill for the regulation of savings-banks, which 
was subsequently withdrawn for revision. Of the possible benefits of these 
institutions there could be no doubt in the minds of all men who were anxious 
to hnprovc the condition of the people. "Wliat a bubble!” wrote Cobbett. 

In the session of 1816 one step was made towards some improvement of 
that code which Blackstone termed “a bastard slip of the old forest laws; 
both productive of the same tyranny to the commons, but with this differ- 
ence, that the forest laws establislied only one mighty lumter throughout 
the land; the game laws have raised a little Nimrod in every manor.” The 
attention of the house of commons was called to this subject in consequence 
of the murder of Colonel Berkeley’s gamekeeper by a gang of armed poachers; 
and a committee was appointed “to take into consideration the laws relating 
to game.” They came to the resolution “that it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that all game should bo the property of the person upon whose lands 
such game should be found,” They contemplated the removal of the qualifi- 
cation to kill game— that law which had its beginning in the reign of Richard 
II, and which, perfected by the aristocratic legislators of the time of Charles 
II, required "fifty times the property to enable a man to kill a partridge as 
to vote for a knight of the shire.” The committee of 1816 evidently pointed 
to the necessity of “ removing the restraints upon the sale of g^e.” It was not 
till after fifteen years of controversy that the statute of William IV dispensed 
with the qualification for killing game, and legalised its sale. The statute 
of the 9th of George IV, and that of William IV, rendered the law more strin- 
gent and effective against poaching, especially by night. The number of 
convictions under the acts for the preservation of game funiish no uncertain 
test, not only of the state of morals amongst the agricultural labourers, hut 
of the presence or absence of those qualities which make the landed proprietor a 
n. w,— vor.. XXI. 3 k 
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blessing or a curse to his humble neighbours. In the more clarmg and depraved 
of the population of the rural districts, the severe administration of the game 
laws produced a spirit such as was displayed in January, 181G, by the Berkeley 
poachers, who cried oi;t, “Glory! glory!" when they had killed one game- 
keeper and wounded six others. 

TUB WBmNGlS Of cobdbtt 

The call for parliamentary reform seems to have made itself very feebly 
heard in the lower house in the session of 1816. With the exception of some 
four or five petitions that produced very slight discussion it would scarcely 
be thought, from an inspection of the parliamentary debates, that such a ques- 
tion agitated any part of the nation at all. On one occasion, in June, some 
members spoke very briefly upon the subject. One complained of the apathy 
witliwliieh the question was regarded in England; another (Mr. Brougham) 
mentioned the cause as "opposed by some, deserted by others, and espoused 
by persons whose conduct excited no small degree of disgust out of doors.” 
But from this time the name of parliamentary reform became, for the most 
part, a name of terror to the government— to the elevated by rank and wealth 
—to the most influential of the middle classes. It became fearful from 
the causes which would have made it contemptiblo in ordinary times. It 
was "espoused by persons whose conduct excited no small degree of disgust 
out of doors." It passed away from the patronage of a few aristocratic 
lovers of popularity, to be advocated by writers of " twopenny trash,” and 
to be discussed and organised by "Hampden clubs” of hungering pliilanthro- 
pists and unemployed “weaver boys.” Samuel Bamford® says, “At this 
tune the writings of William Cobbett suddenly became of great authority; 
the^ were read on nearly every cottage hearth in the manufacturing districts. 
Their influence was speedily visible.” 

Cobbett advocated parliamentary reform as the corrective of whatever 
raiaerics the lower classes suffered. A new order of politicians was called 
into action. "Tlie Sunday-schools of the preceding thirty years” (saj'^s Barn- 
ford) had produced many working-men of sufficient talent to become readers, 
writers, and speakers in the village meetings for parliamentary reform; some 
also were found to possess a rude poetic talent, which rendered their effusions 
popular, and bestowed an additional charm on their assemblages; and by 
such various means, anxious listeners at first, and then zealous proselytes, 
were drawn from the cottages of quiet nooks and dingles, to the weekly read- 
ings and discussions of the Hampden clubs.” But lot it bo remembered, 
that though the Sunday-schools of the preceding thirty years had made some 
working-men readers, writers, and speakers, the mass of the labouring popu- 
lation wei*e in the lowest state of ignorance, and were consequently ready 
to accept the crude and violent opinions of a few of their own class as the 
only true maxims of political action. The speakers at the village meetings 
echoed the strong words of Cobbett, without the qualifying prudence whidi 
generally kept that master of our language pretty safe in argument and 
phraseology. He was not the man to tempt a prosecution by a rash sen- 
tence that could have been construed into sedition. 

Tip to the 2nd of November, 1816, Cdbbeil's WeeUy Political Begistcr 
was a publication not addressed to the "cottage hearth,” but to persons 
who could afford to pay a shilling and a halfpenny weekly for a single octavo 
stamped sheet, printed in open type. His writings, singularly clear and 
argumentative, strong in personalities, earnest, bold, never halting between 
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two opinions, powerful beyond all anonymous writing from theii' rare indi- 
viduality, would have commanded an extensive influence imder any form of 
publication. But at the beginning of November, he announced hia intention 
to print The Tioopenny Register. We sec, therefore, why, at the end of 1816, 
“the writings of William Cobbett suddenly became of great authority, and 
were read on nearly every cottage hearth in the manufactm-ing districts.’" 
Never before had any single writer in England wielded such a power. That 
his cheap Registers gave the discontent of the labouring classes a new direc- 
tion cannot be doubted; that they did much to repress riot and outrage may 
fairly be conceded. But that they were scattering the seeds of a greater 
danger than the outrage and plunder of infuriated mob.s cannot be denied. 
Then- object was suddenly to raise up the great masses of labourers and 
mechanics into active politicians; to render the most impatient and uncon- 
trollable materials of our social system the most preponderating. The 
danger was evident; the means of repression were not so clear. The effect 
of Cobbett’s writings may be estimated by the violence of his opponents, 
as well as by the admiration of his disciples. From the date of his twopenny 
Registers he was stigmafeed as a “firebrand” — “a convicted incendiary.” 
“Why is it that this convicted incendiary, and others of the same stamp, are 
permitted, week after week, to sow the seeds of rebellion, insulting the gov- 
ernment, and defying the laws of the country? We have laws to prevent 
the exposure of unwholesome meat in our markets, and the mixture of dele- 
terious drugs in beer. We have laws also against poisoning the minds of 
the people, by exciting discontent and disaffection; why are not these laws 
rendered effectual, and enforced as well as the former?” The answer is very 
obvious. The laws, as they stood at the end of 1816, when this was written, 
could not touch William Cobbett. He knew well how to manage his strength. 
He risked no libels. Ho dealt with general subjects. He called upon the 
people to assemble and to petition. He exhorted the people against the use 
of force. He sowed the dragons’ teeth, it is true, but they did not rise up 
as armed men. They rose up in the far more dangerous apparition of the 
masses, without property, without education, without leaders of any weight 
or responsibility, demanding the supreme legislative power — the power of 
universal suffrage. The idea ceased to be a theory — it became a tremendous 
reality. 


IIAMPDEN CLUBS, • THE SPBNGEANS 

In a report of a secret committeo of the house of commons, presented 
on the 19th of February, 1817, tho Hampden clubs are described as “associ- 
ated professedly for the pmpose of parliamentary reform, upon the most 
extended principle of universal suffrage and annual parliaments”; but that 
“in far tho greater lumiber of them, a-nd particularly in those which are 
established in the great manufacturing districts of Lancashire, Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, and which are composed of the lower 
order of artisans, nothing short of a revolution is the object expected and 
avowed.” Tho testimony of Samuel Bamford shows that, in this early 
period of their history, the Hampden clubs limited their object to the attain- 
ment of parliamentary reform — a sweeping reform, indeed, but not what 
is understood by the term “revolution.” They contended for the right of 
every male above eighteen years of age, and who paid taxes, to vote for the 
election of members of parliament; and that parliaments should be elected 
ammally. Tlrese demands Bamford ^ describes as “ the moderate views and 
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wishes of the reformers of those days.” He adds; "It was not until we be- 
came infested by spies, incendiaries, and their dupes— distracting, mislead- 
ing, and betraying— that physical force was mentioned amongst us. After 
that our moral power waned; and what wo gained by the accession of dema- 
gogues, we lost by their criminal violence and the estrangement of real 
friends.” It would appear, however, that in Scotland, at a very early stage 
of the proceedings of reform clubs, that is in December, 1816, the mode in 
which large masses of men ordinarily look for the accomplishment of political 
changes was not so cautiously kept out of view. 

Of the Hampden club of London, Sir Francis Burdett was the chairmair. 
Vanity, as well as misery, “makes a man acquainted with strange bed-fellows.” 
Bamford, at the beginning of 1817, came to London as a delegate from the 
Middleton club, to attend a great meeting of delegates to be assembled in 
London. The Crown and Anchor tavern was the scene of those deliberations. 
There was Major Cartwright in the chair— a placid enthusiast, sincere in his 
belief that unraingled good would be the result of the great experiment which 
he had so long advocated. The chief supporters were Cobbett, with his 
shrewd self-possession and "bantering jollity”; and Hunt — "orator Hunt,” 
as he was called — the incarnation of an empty, blustering, restless, ignorant, 
and selfish demagogue. The great baronet was absent, and his absence 
provoked no little comment. But ho was accessible in his own mansion. 
Samuel Bamford was awe-struck by the passionate bellowing of Hunt, frozen 
by the proud condescension of Sir Francis Bui’dett, but charmed by the 
unaffected cordiality of Lord Cochrane. These wore the chief actors in the 
procession scenes of the popular drama that was then under rehearsal. Other 
and more important parts were filled quite as appropriately. 

The Middleton delegate was introduced, amidst the recking tobacco- 
fog_ of a low tavern, to the leading members of a society called the " Spencean 
Philanthropists.” They derived their name from that of a Mr, Spence, a 
schoolmaster in Yorkshire, who had conceived a plan for making the nation 
happy, by caustog all the lands of the country to become the property of the 
state, which state should divide all the produce for the support of the people. 
Socialism, in its extremist principles, is not a new doctrine. The school- 
master was an honest enthusiast, who fearlessly submitted his plan to the 
eonsklevation of all lovers of their species, and had the misfortune to be pros- 
ecuted for its promulgation in 1800. In 1816 "Spence’s plan” was revived, 
and the Society of Spencean Philanthropists was instituted, who held "sec- 
tioual meetings,” and discussed “subjects calculated to enlighten the human 
understanding.” This great school of philosophy had its separate academies, 
as London was duly informed by’ various announcements, at "the Cock, 
in Grafton Street, Soho,” and "the Mulberry Tree, Moorfields,” and “the 
Nag’s Head, Carnaby Market,” and "No. 8, Lumber street. Borough.” 
At these temples of benevolence, where “every individual is admitted, free 
of expense, who will conduct himself with decorum,” it is not unlikely that 
some esoteric dootrmes were canvassed, such as that "it was an easy matter 
to upset government, if handled in a proper manner.” The committee of 
the Spenceai^ openly meddled with sundry grave questions besides that of a 
comnuinity in land; and, amongst other notable projects, petitioned parlia- 
ment to do aAvay with machinery. Amongst these fanatics some dangerous 
men had established themselves, sueh as Thistlewood, who subsequently paid 
the penalty of five years of maniacal plotting; and some, also, who were 
clearly in communication with the police, and hounded on the weak disciples 
of the Cock in Grafton street and the Mulberry Tree in Moorfields, to acts 
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of more real danger to themselves than to the public safety. If we are to 
believe the chief evidence in these transactions, John Castle, a mnn of the 
most disreputable character, who became a witness against the leading 
Spencean philanthropists, they had murderous designs of sharp machines for 
destroying cavalry, and plans for suffocating quiet soldiers in their barracks, 
destroying them as boys burn wasps’ nests; and schemes for taking the 
Tower, and barricading London bridge, to prevent the artillery coming from 
Woolwich. And there were to be five commanders to effect all these great 
movements of strategy~Mr, Thistlewood, Mr. Watson the elder, and Mr. 
Watson the younger, Mr. Castle, and Mr. Preston, who came the last in 
dignity “because he was lame,” And then there was to be a committee of 
public safety, who were to be called together after the soldiers were subdued 
— twenty-four good and true men. And then they calculated at what amount 
of public expense they could buy the soldiers, by giving them each a hun- 
dred guineas; and, upon an accurate computation, it was found that the 
purchase money would be somewhere about two millions, which would be 
nothing in comparison with the national debt, which would be wiped off. 
With this preparation, if we may believe the very questionable evidence 
of Mr, Castle, a meeting was held in Spa fields on the 15tn of November. 

THE SPA-PIBLDS RIOT (1816 A.D.) 

The district Icnown as Spa fields, now covered with dwellings of industry 
and comfortable residences of the middle class, was, at the beginning of tlie 
nineteenth century, and for some years afterwards, a large imenclosed space, 
utterly neglected and useless. A public house was there, called by the mys- 
terious name of Merlin’s Cave; and thither Mr. Hunt came in a chariot 
with the Watsons and harangued a mob from the chariot roof, attended with a 
flag and cockades, and “ everything handsome.” After adjourning the meeting 
for a fortnightj Mr. Himt and the chariot went away, drawn by the mob; and 
the mob running tho chariot against a wall, they all got out and walked. 
So innocently passed the first Spa-fields meeting — innocently, save that at 
a dinner at Mr. Hunt's hotel in Bouverie street, where, as he represented the 
matter, the philanthropists having thrust themselves upon him_ very much, 
against his will, the betrayer, Castle, gave a toast, which is too infamous to 
be repeated here, and was threatened to be turned out of the room, but 
quietly remained, and went into what was described as “a fox-sleep.” But 
the 2nd of December, the day to which the first meeting was adjourned, closed 
not so peaceably. Mr. Hunt came to town from Essex in his tandem, and, 
as he passed along Cheapside, at “twenty minutes to one o'clock,” he was 
slopped by Mr. Castle, who was moving along with a considerable crowd; 
and the worthy man told him that the meeting had been broken up two hours, 
and that they were going to the Tower, which had been in them possession 
for an hour. The country squire, to whom “the boisterous hallooing of 
multitudes was more pleasing than the chinkling of the plough-traces, the 
bleating of lambs, or the song of the nightingale” (in these terms Cobbett 
defended his friend for his aspirations after mob popularity), was not weak 
enough to believe the tempter; and his tandem went on to Spa fields, where 
the greatest number of people were collected together that he had ever beheld. 
But more active reformers wore in Spa fields before Mr. Hunt, "l^e Spen- 
cean philanthropists had provided a wagon for their own operations, and 
arrived on the ground considerably before the appointed hour of meeting, 
with banners and inscriptions, one of which was, “The brave soldiers are our 
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friends! " These men also brought arms and ammunition, which they depos- 
ited in their wagon. Mr. Watson the elder commenced a sufficiently violent 
address, and then his son followed him. The young madman, after declaim- 
ing against the uselessness of petition, cried out, “If they will not give us 
what we want, shall we not take it? Are you willing to take it? Will 
you go and take it? If I jump down amongst you, will you come and 
take it? Will you follow me? ” And as at every question the encouraging 
“Yes" became louder and louder, and put down the dissentient “No," he 
jumped from the wagon, seized a tri-coloured flag, and away rushed the 
mob to take tlic Tower. Two resolute men, the chief clerk of Bow street 
and a Bow street officer, had the boldness to attack this mob, and destroyed 
one of their banners, without any injury to themselves. The work of mis- 
chief necessarily went on. The young fanatic led his followoi|s to the shop 
of a Mr. Beckwith, a gunsmith on Snow hill; and, rushing in, demanded 
arms. A gentleman in the shop remonstrated with him, and, without any 
pause, was immediately shot by him. Instantly some compunction seems to 
nave come over this furious leader, and he offered to examine the wounded 
man, saying he was himself a surgeon. The assassin was secured, but the 
mob, who destroyed and plundered the shop^ soon released him, and pro- 
ceeded along Cheapside, where they fired their recently acquired arms, like 
children with a new plaything. They marched through the Royal Exchange, 
where they were met by the lord mayor, and several were secured. ^ The 
city magistrates on this occasion behaved with a firmness which admirably 
contrasted with the pusillanimity of their predecessors in tho riots of 1780. 
The courage of the lord mayor, Alderman Wood, and of Sir James Shaw, 
is worthy of honourable record; and it shows, not only the insignificancy of 
the so-called conspiracy, its want of coherence and of plan, but the real 
power of virtue in action to put down ordinary tumult. Sir James Shaw 
says: “On the 2nd of December last I was at the Royal Exchange at half- 
past twelve; I saw the mob first in Comhill; the lord mayor and I went 
m pursuit of them; they cro.ssed the front of the Royal Exchange; we rushed 
through the Royal Exchange to lake them in front on the other side; the 
lord mayor and I having received information of prior occurrences, deter- 
mined on putting them down. I seized several of them, and oiio flag of three 
colours, extended on a very long pole. I did not then perceive any arms. 
. . . The lord mayor and I went to meet the mob with Mr. White and two 
constables; we got five constables in all; the whole party consisted of eight." 

Such is the way in which the beginnings of seditions ought to be met. 
Firmness such as this would have saved Bristol in 1832. After a further 
plunder of gunsmiths’ shops in the Minorics, and the summoning of the 
Tower by some redoubted and unknown champion, who Bamford tells us was 
Preston, the insurreetion fell to pieces, altogether from the want of cohesion 
in the materials of which it was composed. The only blood shed was that of 
the gentleman in Mr. Beckwith^s shop, who eventually recovered. A wretched 
sailor was convicted of the offence of plunder at the shop on Snow hill, and 
was hanged. The younger Watson e.scaped from his pursuers. The older 
Watson wa,s tried for high treason on the 9th of .Tunc. The trial lasted seven 
days. It was memorable from what Lord CampbelP^*' [calls “ tho eccentric 
exuberance of Sir Charles Wetherell, and the luramous energy of Sergeant 
Copley," who were a-ssigned .as counsel for the prisoner. The exposure of 
Castle, the spy, wa.s so complete that the jury, without hesitation, returned 
a verdict of not guilty. Four other prisoners, who were to have been tried 
upon tlie same evidence, were at once acquitted.'* 
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WAR WITH THB BARBARY STATES (181Q A.D.) 

A great national victory of this year, achieved as it also was on England’s 
favourite element and by the right arm of English conquests and triumphs, 
was better calculated than most events to cheer the public despondency. 
The piracies, man-stealing, butchery, and plunder which the Barbary states 
on the Meditei’ranean had been allowed to practise, had been for ages a 
standing reproach to Christendom. The dread of the naval power of Eng- 
land had for a long time secured British ships and subjects from the attacks of 
these barbarians; and if now and then a British sailor was captured and sold 
into slavery, it was while servmg under some foreign flag. There were not want- 
ing among us men of narrow hearts and narrower heads, who would fain have 
loft these Barbary corsairs undisturbed, considering the immunity of the 
British flag as a great commercial advantage over the other European nations; 
but such thoughts found no place in the liberal mind of the nation; and 
Britain was the first to make a costly exertion for the abatement of a mon- 
strous nuisance from which she herself was suffering nothing, and had nothing 
to fear. It has been well said (by Wallace^ ) that “the enterprise was still 
more distinguished for the generosity of its motives, than even for its brilliant 
success.” Early in the spring of this year Admiral Lord Exmouth, command- 
ing in the Mediterranean, received orders to demand from the beys of Tripoli 
and Tunis, and the dey of Algiers, satisfaction and protection for the flags of 
the Ionian Isles, “ which the congress of Vienna had left under our protection,” 
and the flags oi Naples and Sardinia, together with the total abandonment of 
Christian slavery. Tripoli and Tunis, taking counsel of their weakness, irn- 
plicitly complied; but Algiers, relying on her great strength, offered only a 
partial satisfaction for the past, and refused or temporised for the rest. 

Before taking any steps in fulfihnent of his mstructions, Lord Exrnouth 
made, all the arrangements necessary for an attack, which was to be the alter- 
native if negotiations failed — a resvxlt much to be expected at Algiers, which 
had hitherto withstood so many formidable armaments. His lordship ordered 
Captain Warde of the Banterer to jproceed to Algiers, and then carefully to 
observe the town and the nature of its defences, to draw a plan of the works 
on the seaward side, to take soundings, to make his observations on the 
anchorage, etc. “Lord Exmouth’s instructions on this occasion,” says OsW,* 
“which were written with his own hand, afforded an admirable illustration 
of the forethought with which he provided for every contingency, and which 
was the chief secret of his constant success.” Captain Warde performed his 
difficult and important service with wonderful skill and secrecy. 

The admiralty were grealljr surprised when Lord Exmouth proposed to 
attack Algiers with only five sail of the line. Many naval officers, upon being 
consulted by the board, considered those works as altogether unassailable by 
ships. His lordship was offered any force ho required, but he finniy adhered 
to his first demand; for he had satisfied himself that five ships could destroy 
the groat fortifications on the mole as effectually as a greater number, and 
with far more safety to themselves. After he liad explained his plans, and 
marked the position which every ship was to occupy, the admiralty allowed 
him to act upon his own Judgment. " All will go well,” said this brave sailor 
and most excellent man; “all will go well, as far at least as it depends on me. 
I know that nothing can resist a line-of-battle ships' fire.” On the flth of 
August the veteran was at Gibraltar. Here he found a Dutch squadron of 
five frigates and a corvette, commended by Vice-Admiral the baron de Capellan, 
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who, on learning the object of the expedition, solicited and obtained leave to 
co-operate. On Tuesday, the 27 th of August, they came in sight of Algiers. 

As the ships lay nearly becalmed, Lord Exmouth sent Lieutenant Burgess 
in a boat luider a flag of truce with the terras dictated by the prince regent, 
and a demand for the immediate liberation of the British consul and some 
other persons whom the dey had cast into prison. At eleven o'clock a.m. 
Lieutenant Burgess was met outside the mole by the captain of the port, 
who received the communication and promised an answer in two hours. In 
the mean time a breeze springing up, the fleet stood into the bay and lay to, 
about a mile from the town. At two o'clock Lieutenant Burgess and the 
boat were seen retiirnuig with the signal that no answer had been given. 
The admiral’s ship, the Queen Charlotte, instantly telegraphed to the fleet, 
"Are you ready?” And instantly the affirmative signal was disiilayed from 
every ship, and they all, English and Dutch, frigates and ships of the line, 
bore up to their appointed stations. The Queen Charlotte led to the attack, 
There was to be no firing from her until she came to anchor. The Algerines, 
confident in the strength of their works, also reserved their fire; indeed, they 
expected to carry the flagship by boarding her from their numerous gun- 
boats. The Queen Charlotte proceeded silently to her position ; and at half- 
past two she anchored, by the stern, just half a cable’s length from the terrible 
mole-head. "The mole was crowded with troops, many of whom got upon 
the parapet to look at the ship; and Lord Exmouth, observing them as he 
stood upon the poop, waved to them to move away. As soon as the ship was 
fairly placed and her cables stoppered the crew gave three hearty cheers, 
such as Englislunen only can give. Scarcely had the sound of the last died 
away, when a gun was fired from the upper tier of the eastern battery, and a 
second and a tliircl followed in quick succession. One of the shots struck the 
Suverh, At the first flash Lord Exmoutli gave the order, "Stand by!” at the 
second, "Fire I” The report of the third gun was drowned in the thunder of 
the Queen Charlotte’s broadside. 

The Algerines replied with the fire of nearly five hundred gims. The mole 
was filled with cannon, like the side of a liue-of-battle ship, mostly disposed 
in a double tier, with ports below and embrasures above; but the eastern 
batteries, iiext the lighthouse, had an inner fortification, with a third tier of 
guns, making sixty-six in these eastern batteries alone. These different 
batteries on the mole mounted altogether about two hundred and twenty 
guns, eighteen being twenty-four or thirty-two pounders, and two of them 
being sixty-eight pounders, upwards of twenty feet long. All those guns were 
brought to bear point-blank upon Lord Exmouth's ships of the line. Some 
of his lordship’s frigates and some of the Dutch frigates took up positions 
which three-deckers might have been justly proud of. There were a few bomb- 
vessels, whose shells were thrown with admirable precision by the marine 
artillery. There was no lack of courage and resolution on the part of the 
corsairs. Shortly after the commencement of the battle their flotilla of gun- 
boats most daringly advanced to board the Queen Charlotte and the Leandei'. 
At first the smoke covered and concealed them, but so soon as they were seen 
a few well-directed shot sent thirty-three out of thirty-seven of these Algerine 
gunboats to the bottom. At four o'clock a large Algerine frigate was boarded 
and set on fire. As she burst into a flame Lord Exmouth telegraphed to the 
fleet the animating signal, "Infallible!” Before seven o’clock all the vessels 
in port, except a brig and a schooner, were burning fast to the water’s edge. 
As for the tremendous works on the mole-head, they had been ruined by the 
single fire of the Queen Charlotte a very few minutes after the combat had 
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commenced. The fleet slackened theii’ fire towards niglit, while the guns of 
the enemy became silent, and when the necessity was felt of husbanding their 
ammunition. The expenditure had been beyond all precedent. Our ships 
had fired nearly 118 tons of powder and 50,000 shot, weighing more than 500 
tons of iron, besides 960 thirteen- and ten-inch shells. Such a fire, close, con- 
centrated, and well directed a.s it was, nothing could resist. The mighty sea 
defences of Algiers, with great part of the town itself, were shattered and 
crumbled to ruins. 

As the night darkened the breeze freshened, and a tremendous storm of 
thunder and lightning came on, with torrents of rain; while the flaming ships 
and storehouses illuminated all the ruins on shore, which increased the awful- 
ness of the scene. In scarcely any former general action had the casualties 
been so great in proportion to the force employed. In the British ships 128 
were killed and 690 wounded; and the Dutch, who had behaved most gallantly, 
had 13 killed and 62 wounded. The veteran commander-in-chief escaped 
most narrowly ; he was struck in three places, and a cannon-shot tore away 
the skirts of his coat, breaking one of the glasses and bulging the rim of the 
spectacles in his pocket. 

On the 28th, at daylight, Lieutenant Burgess was sent on shore with a flag 
of truce, and with the same demands he had cainied the preceding morning; 
our bomb-vessels at the same time resuming their positions. Lord Exraouth 
w^as immediately given to understand that all his demands would be sub- 
mitted to. On the morning of the 29th Captam Brisbane, of the flagship, 
went on shore, and had a conference with the humbled and astovmded dey. 
The negotiations wpe intrusted to Sir Charles Pemose. They were very 
short, for the Algerines could do nothing but submit and agree. The chief 
conditions were: the abolition of Christian slavery forever, the surrender 
of all their slaves of whatever nation, and the dey’s humble and public apology 
in person for the insult he had given to the British flag. 

Three thousand Christians were delivered from slavery and sent to their 
own countries and homes. Leaving a ship to receive a few more. Lord Ex- 
mouth sailed for England on the 3rd of September. Scarcely Nelson himself 
had been in hotter fires than Exmouth, yet his lordship declared that he had 
never been under a fire so hot and terrible as this at Algiers. “The fire all 
round the mole,” said lie,'' “looked like pandemonium. I never saw any- 
thing so grand and so teiTific; for I was not on velvet, for fear they would drive 
on board us. Their copper-bottoms floated full of fiery hot charcoal and were 
red-hot above tlie surface, so that we could not hook on our fire-grapnels to 
put the boats to, and could do nothing but push out fire-booms and spring 
the ship off by our warps, as occasion required. I never .saw any .set of men 
more obstinate at their guns, and it was superior fire only that could keep 
them back. To be sure, nothing could stand before the Queen C/iarloUe’s 
broadside. Everything fell before it; and the Swedish consul assures me _we 
killed above five hundred at the very first fire, from the crowded way in which 
their troops were drawn up, four deep, above the gimboats, which were also 
full of men. I believe they are within bounds when they state their loss at 
seven thousand men,” 


THE FIVE ACTS (1817 A. D.) 

With tho commencement of 1817 the public depression occasioned by the 
reverses which peace had so unexpectedly introduced was not alleviated. 
Industry in all its commercial and agricultural departments was still under 
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arrest, and bankruptcies continued to multiply: the rich were suffering under 
the high price of the common necessaries of life and an income-tax of 10 per 
cent.; while the working classes, whose wages had fallen froni fifteen to five 
shillings a week, could scarcely procure the scantiest means of living. The prev- 
alent poverty and distress was laid hold of as an opportunity to propagate a 
spiiit of discontent and disloyalty; and both from the press and the platform, 
remedies of the most anarchical and destructive kind continued to be recom- 
mended by mischievous demagogues, who attempted to demonstrate that no 
relief could be obtained unless the present order of things was swept away 
and a new government established, These evils were sadly acknowledged in 
the speech from the throne at the opening of parliamenlj on the 28th of Janu- 
aiy; and in reference to those attempts which were making to take advantage 
of such a state of things, for the purposes of rebellion and change, it was 
announced that no precautions would be omitted for preserving tlio public 
peace and counteracting the designs of the disaffected. A melancholy com- 
ment upon this speech followed on the regent's return ; for as he passed through 
the park he was assailed by the mob with loud clamours and reviliugs; stones 
and other missiles were thrown at his carriage, and from the manner in which 
the windows wore broken, it was alleged that this effect must have been pro- 
duced by bullets discharged from an air-gun. This alarming fact was an- 
nounced in the afternoon in the house of lords by Lord Sidmoutli, secretary 
for the home department, and the two houses by proclamation offered a 
reward of £1,000 for the apprehension of the daring perpetrators. But they 
could never be found; the air-gun was supposed to exist only in apprehension, 
and it was declared that insult rather than assassination had been the purpose 
of the mob, who bad used no worse weapons than stones or gravel 

On the following clay there was fierce altercation in both houses on this 
subject of alarm; and while it was ridiculed by Lord Dudley under the title 
of the "pop-gun plot,” the opposition both in the lords and the commons 
saw in it nothing more than an argument for retrenchment in every depart- 
ment of government. Further discussion was suspended by the intimation 
of Lord Sidmouth, that in three days he should present a message from the 
prince regent on the subject of the alleged defection of large bodies of the 
people. The message was delivered on the 3rd of February, and on its being 
referred to a secret committee of both houses, they made their reports on 
tlie 18th and 19th, In these a declaration was given of the general slate of the 
country, and of the societies or clubs either existing or to be established 
throughout the whole of Great Britain, which, under the pretext of parlia- 
mentary reform, had for their main object the eversion of all law, religion, 
and morality, and the plunder of all property. After detailing at length the 
several districts in which these associations existed, and the variety of their 
aims and principles, but all sufficiently revolutionary and dangerous, the 
panic became so great that no measures were thought too stringent for the 
prevention of the evil. Accordingly, five bills, called the "Five Acts,” wore 
iutvoduced and passed by large majorities, who seem at the moment to have 
thought that no sacrifice could be too great when the state itself was on the 
point of perishing. They were as follows; 1. A bill to extend lo the person 
of the prince regent the act for the better protection of his majesty’s person. 
2. A bill to revive the act of 1795 against seditious meetings. 3. A bill to 
revive the act of 39 George III against corresponding societies. 4. A bill to 
revive the act against such as seduce soldiers and sailors. 5 . A bill to suspend 
the habeas corpus act. All these were successively carried before the end of 
March. The last and most dangerous of them all, which gave lo the cxecu- 
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tive power the despotic privilege of imprisoning without trial, was not carried 
without a struggle, in which Earl Grey, Lord Wellesley, Lord Darnley, Sir 
Arthur Pigott, and other members of both houses, distinguished themselves 
by their opposition to the measure. Although the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act was decreed, it was to continue in force only till the 1st of July; 
and it only passed in consequence of the fresh alaions of meetings and con- 
spiracies with which the ears of parliament had been assailed. The event 
dismayed the leaders and orators of reform who had been so active and so 
loud in the propagation of their doctrines; and they either retired into ob- 
scurity or maintained a cautious silence. Even Cobbett, the boldest as well 
as abkst of them all, w'as fain to withdraw to America until the season of 
danger had expired, 

TROOPS WITHDRAWN PROM PRANCE (1818 A.D,) 

The chief political event by which the year 1818 was signalised was the 
full and complete reconciliation of the allied powers with France by with- 
drawing their army of occupation,^ This occupation was a painful reminis- 
cence of past wars and mutual injuries; it was galling to a high-spirited people 
like the Erenohj and as long as it was continued there was no assurance to 
Europe of international amity or a lasting peace. According to the terms 
of the original ti-eaty, this military hold upon France would have continued 
two years longer, had not the present stability of the Bourbon throne and 
the general tranquillity given assurance that such a precaution was no longer 
requhed. A congress was therefore assembled at Aix-la-Chapellc during the 
autumn of the current year, where the emperor of Russia, the king of Prussia, 
and the emperor of Austria, with their principal ministers, the duke of Wel- 
lington and the rejn’esentatives of some other powers, agreed that tlie army 
of occupation might be safely withdrawn, and the nation left to its own con- 
trol. A negotiation to this effect was accordingly opened by the allied sover- 
eigns with Louis XVIII; the pecuniary obligations of France were discharged, 
and the army, with its conemander, the duke of Wellington, was recalled in 
October, after having been in France three years. 

REFORMS OF 1819 

The beginning of the year 1819 was signalised by the opening of the new 
parliament, which assembled on the 14th of January, and Mr. Manners Sutton 
was re-elected speaker without competition. A very important subject of 
this session was the revision of the criminal code. The sanguinaiy character 
of English law had long been a wonder and reproach among foreigners, as 
well as a matter of regret among the reflective people of England; and it 
was felt that the time had come when the frequency of capital punishments 
might very safely be diminished. Repeatedly the subject had been brought 
before parliament by that upright and talented lawyer, Sw Samuel Eomilly : 
but in consequence of his death m the preceding year, it was now adopted 
and advocated with equal ability by Sir James Mackintosh. _ The time also 
was favourable, on account of a petition from the corporation of London 
complaining of the increase of cilme, and pointing out the advantage that 
might accrue from the commutation of capital punishments for others of less 
severity. This momentous inquiry it was resolved to consign to a committee 
employed upon the examination of prison discipline, when, on the following 
day, Sir James Mackintosh proposeef that the examination of the penal code 
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should have a distinct committee of its own. After showing the subterfuges 
which the severity of the laws occasioned, and the difficulty of obtaining a 
conviction, in consequence of which the worst culprits escaped and the statutes 
became a dead letter, he explained his views of those circumstances under 
which alone capital pmiishment should be administered, whereby not less 
than one hundred and fifty; offences needed to be expunged from the cata- 
logue. His motion was carried, and before the end of the session a committee 
of inquiry was formed, of which he was appointed chairman. 

Another very momentous affair of this session was the consideration of 
the national currency. The commencement of the war in 1793, and the rc- 
turn of peace in 1815, had equally produced an abrupt diversion of capital, 
which w'as keenly felt by the productive classes, and finally by the whole 
community. To this was added the want of money accommodations during 
the period of agricultural distress, in consequence of the Bank of England, 
at the return of peace, having been obliged to reduce its paper circulation, 
from the apprehension of soon being called upon to pay in gold. Country 
bankers were in like manner compelled to limit their issues, until the question 
of the resumption of cash payments by the Bank of England should be set- 
tled. It was no wonder that a subject of such vital importance to every indi- 
vidual should, have given rise to about fifty debates and conveimtions in 
both houses of parliament. The principal parts of the government plan, 
which was finally adopted, were the following: That it was expedient that 
the restrictions on payments in cash by the bank should bo continued beyond 
the 5th of July, 1819, the term fixed by law; that a definite period should 
be fixed for the termination of the restriction, and that in the mean time 
coi’tain preparatory measures should be taken; that provision should be made 
for the gradual repayment to the bank of £10,000,000 of its advances for 
the public service; that from the 1st of February, 1820, the bank should be 
obliged to give in excha-nge for its notes gold, assayed and stamped, in quan- 
tities of not less than sixty ounces, at the rate of 81s. per ounce; that from 
the 1st of October, 1820, it should be obliged to pay gold for its notes in the 
same manner, at the rate of 79s. 6d. per ounce; that after the 1st of May, 
1821, the rate should be 77s. lO^d. per ounce; that from the 1st of May, 1823, 
the bank shorild pay its notes on demand, in the legal coin of the realm; and 
that the laws prohibiting the molting and exportation of the coin should be 
repealed. 

THE MANCHESTEK EIOTS (1819 A.D.) 

The session was closed by the regent in person, on the iStli of July. In 
the close of his speech he adverted to the seditions spirit still at work in the 
manufacturing districts; and notwithstanding the self-gratulations of minis- 
ters at the opening of parliament, the existence of such a spirit was too noto- 
rious to be denied. The extravagant hopes which the many had founded 
upon the return of peace had been disappointed; for its benefits, instead of 
being mstant and immediate, were of slow growth, while low wa^es and high- 
priced provisions were still the order of the day. Under such circumstances 
it was easy for restless demagogues to persuade the ignorant multitudes that 
their continued depression arose from a corrupt court, a venal ministry, and 
unjust taxes; and that the blessing of peace and the fruits of their own indus- 
try could not be realised until these obstaclc.s were removed. It was even 
queried in their more private meeting, whether the people had not a right 
to destroy the Bank of England, anu to equalise all classes by an agrarian 
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division of the landed property of the country. In such a state of things 
the government could not look tranquilly on, or its adherents be without 
alarm; and the commencement of open strife and bloodshed was nothing 
more than a question of time and place, which circumstances were sure to 
settle, This was done at Manchester on the 16th of August, 1819, The 
reformers of that city having convened a great public meeting on the 9th, 
with the object of proceeding, in their own way, to the choice and election of 
a parliamentary representative, were apprised by the magistrates that the 
object was illegal, and that such meeting was illegal; upon which the design 
was modified, and a meeting convened for the 16th to petition for a sweeping 
reform in parliament. 

A little before noon on the 16th the first body of reformers began to arrive 
on the scene of action, which was a piece of ground called St. Peter’s Field. 
These persons boro two banners surmounted with caps of liberty, and bearing 
the inscriptions—" No Corn Laws,” “Annual Parliaments,” “‘Universal 
Suffrage,” “Vote by Ballot.” The flags, after being paraded round the 
field, were planted on a wagon, on which the orators of the day had taken 
their stand; but other flags appeared and I'emaincd stationary in different 
parts of the crowd. Numerous large bodies of radicals continued to arrive 
from the towns m the neighbourhood of Manchester till about one o’clock, all 
preceded by flags, and many of them came up in regular marching order, 
five deep, as if they had been well drilled and trained. Two clubs of female 
reformers advanced, one of them numbering more than 150 members, and 
bearing a white silk banner. There was a body of reformers who timed their 
steps to the sound of a bugle, with much of a disciplined air; there was an- 
other that had assumed the motto of the illustrious Wallace, “ God armeth 
the patriot.” The multitude now amounted to a number roundly coraputecl 
at eighty thousand, and the arrival of the her'o of the day was impatiently 
looked for by the radicals. Nothing less than a fearful riot, with murder and 
plunder', was expected by the merchants, mill-owners, arrd the prosperous 
classes generally. At last orator Huirt made his appearance, and, after a 
rapturous greethrg, was invited to preside. Mounting a scaffolding, he be- 
gan to harangue his admirers. A baiid of special constables who had taken 
up a position on the field without resistance now dispoised themselves so as 
to form a line of conrmvmication from a house where the magistrates were 
sitthrg to the stage or platform erected for Mr. Hunt. 

The orator had not proceeded far when the appearance of the yeomam’y 
cavalry advancing at a brisk trot excited a panic in the outskirts of the meet- 
ing, The civic force entered the inolosure, and after pausing for a minute 
to recover thdr disordered ranks, they drew their swords and bi*andished 
them in the air. The multitude, by the direction of their leaders, gave three 
cheers, to .show that they were undaunted by this intrusion, and the orator 
had just resumed his speech to assure the people that this was only a trick 
to disturb the meeting, and exliorted them to stand fim, when the yeomanry 
dashed into the crowd, making for the platform. That immense mob offered 
no resistance; they fell back on all sides, overturning one pother. The com- 
manding officer approached orator Hunt, and brandishing his sword, told 
him that he was his prisoner. Some of the yeomanry then cried out, “Have 
at their flags 1” and upon this the troop began to strike down the banners 
raised in various parts of the fields, cutting to right and left to get at them. 
The people scampered off in ail directions, and the yeomam-y spurred after 
them, losing all command of temper, There was then a dreadful scene of 
confusion; numbers were trampled under the feet of men and horses; many 
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women as well as men were cut down by sabres; several were slain on the 
spot, and among these were a peace officer and a female — ^for the undisci- 
plined heroes scarcely knew wliat they were doing, and slew where they wished 
to save. The whole number of persons more or less injured was set down at 
between three hundred and four hundred; but it should appear that this 
number was exaggerated by the suffering party, and that nine-tenths of the 
injuries received were of a very trifling nature. In their retreat the reformers 
threw stones and brickbats at the yeomanry. It is said that some stones 
were thrown in the same direction before the yeomen charged the people, 
and that the riot act was read by the magistrates before a sword was used; 
but some doubt rests upon one, if not upon both, of these assertions. The 
yeomanry was chiefly composed of a set of hot-headed young men belonging 
to rich families, who entertained a too great contempt and dislike of spinners, 
and weavers, and dyers, machine makers, and other artisans, who made up 
the reform assemblage. The riot act was read, but it seems to have been 
read when nobody could hear it. In less than ten minutes from the first 
charge of the yeomaniy the ground was entirely cleared of its former oocu- 
pante, and was filled by various bodies of military, both horse and foot. Mr. 
orator Hunt, with the broken staves of two of liis banners carried in mock 
procession before him, was hurried before the magistrates, who sent him to 
prison on a charge of high treason. 

TUB SIX ACTS (IBSO A.D.) 

As soon as the news of this riot and its suppression reached London a 
cabinet council was held; and acting on the partial statements of the despatch, 
tlio thanks of government were returned to the magistrates, and to all tho 
military engaged, for their prompt and efficient conduct in the affair. This 
was a signal for the opponents of government and friends of reform in London; 
and at a numerous meeting held in the palace yard, Westminster, on the 2nd 
of September, at which Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. John Cam Hobhouse, 
his colleague in the representation of Westminster, wore the principal speakers, 
the affair of Peter’s Field was denounced as a massacre, and a foul attempt 
to destroy the liberties of Englishmen; and an address founded on these 
resolutions was sent to the prince regent. The opposite party were provoked 
by the occasion to call meetings of their own, in which counter addresses were 
drawn up, justifying the suppression of the Manchester mooting, and offering 
to raise yeomanry corps for the support of government and the maintenance 
of public order. Under such auspLcs tho prisoners were brought to trial; 
but the capital charge of treason against them was abandoned, and imprison- 
ment, from one to two years and a half, was tho utmost punishment inflicted 
upon five of the chief leaders of the meeting. Still the alarm had been too 
great and the supporters of government were too numerous to allow the 
present state of affairs to go on unchecked; and to obtain the restoration of 
order and secure the inviolability of their own property they were hut too 
ready to place an imdue power in the hands of the ministry. The well-known 
“Six Acts” were introduced, and were carried by large majorities tlirough 
both houses. In tho lords they were proposed by Viscount Sklmouth; in 
the commons by Lord Castlereagh. They consisted of tho following bills: 
1. To take away the right of traversing in cases of misdemeanor, 2. To 
punish any person found guilty on a second conviction of libel, by fine, im- 
prisonment, and banishment for life. 3. For preventing seditious meetings, 
requiring the names of seven hoirseholders to tho requisition which, in future, 
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convened any meeting for the discussion of subjects connected with church 
or state. 4, To prohibit military training, except under the authority of a 
magistrate or lord-lieutenant. 5, To subject cheap periodical pamphlets on 
political subjects to a duty similar to that on newspapers. 6. To give magis- 
trates the power of entering houses by night or by day, for the purpose of seizing 
arms believed to be collected for unlawful purposes. The only one of these 
bills which passed without opposition was that for the prevention of secret 
military training. The entering of houses by night, and the restrictions on 
the [ness, were strongly objected to. These acts were to continue in force 
for the term of five years. 

The year 1820 commenced with gloomy auspices in the political horizon. 
On the 23rd of January the humane, benevolent, and popular duke of Kent 
died, leaving behind him an infant daughter, Alexandrina Victoria. Only 
six days after the duke’s death the great bell of St. Paul’s again sent forth 
its deep knell, to announce a demise of still higher importance, for his father, 
the king of the realm, had departed. 

DEATH OP GEOEGB HI (1820 A.D.) 

George III died in Windsor Castle on the night of Saturday, the 29th of 
January, 1820, in the eighty-second year of his age, and (counting the ten years 
of the regency) in the sixtieth year of his reign. For some years before his 
death he had been totally blind; and it does not appear that any temporary 
return of imson allowed him to comprehend and rejoice at the issue of the mo- 
mentous struggle in which he left his country engaged in 1810, when his mal- 
ady drove him into retirement. We only loiow that when others desponded 
his hopes were high, and that, so long as he had reason, he never despaired of 
the final triumph of England. No man within Ws realms had a more thoroughly 
English heart, or a more ardent desire to promote the welfare of the people 
and the interests and honour of the country. Unpopular in his youth and 
earliest government, he became endeared to the people in the midst of the 
misfortunes of the first American war; and perhaps no sovereign had ever been 
more popular than he was during the last twenty-five years of his reign. 
Nearly every circumstance concerning him which has been brought to light 
of late years, and nearly every conversation which has been reported, or 
letter written by him which has been published, have tended to clear away 
the prejudices of former times, and to raise our estimate, not merely of the 
goodness of his heart and intentions, but also of the powers of his intellect, 
and of his capacity for public business.' 

TUB ACCESSION OP GEOEGB IV (1820 A.D.) 

Tho accession of George IV to the throne was merely nominal, for virtually 
ho had been king for the last ton years; but the glories of his regency, through 
the success of our arms, had eclipsed whatever could be expected from his 
sovereignty, surrounded as he was by political and domestic troubles, which 
his new position could only tend to aggravate. He had also passed the bright 
meridian of life, and at the period of his accession was laid upon a bed of sick- 
ness, from which it was at one time feared he would never rise. Even his 
assumption of the royal title was accompanied with a great embarrassment. 
George IV was king, but who was queen of Great Britain? In the alter- 

[' “Expressed in concise terms,” says Aubrey, ■« “ tho long reign of George III comprises 
sixty years of blnndcring, injustice, and rejn'ession.”] 
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ation of the form of prayer in the church service the name of her who was 
legally queen consort had been omitted; and as princess of Wales her allow- 
ance from the civil list had ceased with the death of George III. It was now 
asked in parliament whether she, their queen, was to be supported according 
to her high station, or left to wander in beggary through foreign lands. It 
was a perplexing question both for her friends and enemies, as the former saw 
no need for the claim of a title which they considered a.s hers by law already, 
while the latter were unwilling to concede it. A vote, therefore, of a royal 
yearly allowance was passed in her favour without a division, but also with- 
out specifying her royal right and title to such allowance. On the close of 
parliament, by commission, on, the 28th of February, the lord chancellor, in 
his speech on the occasion, turned the public attention into a new channel 
by announcing that a fearful conspiracy had just been detected, sufficient 
to open the eye.s of the most sceptical to the dangers in which the country 
was involved. The danger alluded to was the Cato-street conspiracy.* 

THE CATO-STREET CONSPIRACY (1820 A. D.) 

For some time before the Manchester massacre of August, 1819, there had 
been a subsidence of the sedition and rebellious intentions of the sufferers 
and demagogues who had caused a panic to the government and a portion of 
the country magistracy of England and Scotland. The extensive conspiracy 
supposed by the ruling powers had never existed, and the separate parties of 
malcontents who had employed the leisure and relieved the painful thoughts 
of poverty in seditious movements had become tired of fruitless efforts, of dis- 
appointment in their leaders, and of that failure in combination which is the 
invariable lot of the ill-informed and inexperienced when they aim at objects 
too large for their powers. Their funds fell off; their drillings cea.secl from 
non-attendnnee; and they dropped back into their sad homes, to mutter there 
their discontents or wait for better days, But the Manchester affair and the 
subsequent proceedings roused them again as by an express summons, and 
during the months of September, October, and November there was a busy 
reorganisation of the associations of the discontented, who put aside their 
mutual quarrels to carry on the grand one with the government. It was in 
November that Sir Herbert Taylor, who held a high office in the establishment 
of tho king, was accosted at Windsor by a man named Edwards, who kept a 
small shop at Eton for the sale of plaster casts, and who gave information of 
a desperate plot against the ministers. This information was, of course, im- 
mediately communicated to Lord Sidraouth, Edwards was taken into the pay 
of the home office; and the police were employed to verify his statements 
during tho months when he stimulated the purposes of the conspirators, and 
received their confidence, in order to betray them, day by day, to his pay- 
masters. It was after the affair became known to the government, that an 
emissary of Oliver the spy appeared at Middleton and elsewhere, and told of 
other agents who were going about tho country with the same commission — 
to engage the discontented to join in the plot of Thistlewoocl and his comrades 
to assassinate the ministers, seize the Bank, the Mansion House, and theTower, 
and establish a provisional government. The discontented refused to join, 
The scheme was loo horrible and too foolish. In the end it appeared that tho 
number involved was very small; so small, that the affair would scarcely de- 
serve a place in history, but for the atrocity of the plan, and the illustration 
the event affords of the working of the spy system adopted by the government 
of the day. 
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The leader, Thistlewood, was a desperate man; too vindictive about hia 
private wronge to make much pretence of patriotism. He had been engaged 
with the Watsons, and acquitted on his trial for that matter. After his ac- 
quittal, he had sent a challenge to Lord Sidmouth; and this piece of audacity 
had procured him a year’s imprisonment. He came out of jail thirsty for 
the blood of the minister. He drew about him a few ignorant and desperate 
men; and they would have attempted the deed at once— in the autumn of 
1819 — but for a series of accidents which delayed the enterprise, and gave 
time for an aggravation of their wickedness by the arts of Edwards the in- 
former. When the affair had been delayed till Christmas, there came the 
dispersion of the intended victims for the holidays; and then the death of 
the king and the duke of Kent, and the royal funerals; and perhaps Edwards, 
who furnished the party with so much information about the ministers, 
might have told the conspirators how uncertain was the tenure of office iDy 
their enemies, who were very near going out immediately on the accession of 
George IV, on account of their refusal to procure him a divorce from his 
queen. The first record of the existence of the plot is in a note from the duke 
of Wellington of the 5th of January, wherein he states that he had "just 
heard that Lord Sidmouth had discovered another conspiracy.” On Saturday, 
February 19th, it was resolved by the gang to murder the mmisters, each at 
his own house; and without further delay, as their poverty would not allow 
them to wait any longer. On the Tuesday, however, Edwards informed them 
that there was to be a cabinet dinner at Lord Harrowby’s the next clay. 
Thistlewood sent out for a newspaper to sec if this was true; and, finding it 
to be so, remarked, “ As there has not been a dinner so long, there will, no 
doubt, be fourteen or sixteen there; and it will be a rare haul to murder tliem 
all together.” Thus it was settled. Some of their number were to watch Lord 
Harrowby’s house, to see that no police or soldiers were brought there. One 
was to call with a note while the ministers were at dinner; and the others 
were then to rush in, to commit the murders, carrying bags in which to bring 
away the heads of Lords Sidmouth and Castlerea^. Then they were to 
fire the cavalry barracks by throwing fireballs into the straw sheds; and 
the Bank and Tower wore to be taken by the people, who, it was hoped, would 
rise upon tiie spread of the news. 

Edwards was not the only traitor. A man named Hiclon, who aftemards 
found himself well recompensed by the gift of a hackney coach, went from this 
final council to warn Lord Harrowby, by putting a letter into his hand during 
his ride in the park. No notice was apparently taken. Tire preparations for 
dinner went on at Lord Harrowby’s till eight o’clock in the evening; but the 
guests did not arrive. The archbishop of York, who lived next door, hap- 
pened to give a dinner that evening; and the arrival of the carriages deceived 
those of the conspirators who were on the watch in the street, till it was too 
late to give warning to their comrades, who had assembled in a stable in Cato 
street near the Eelgware road. ' 

Wlrile the conspirators were arming themselves in a room above this stable, 
by the light of one or two candles, the ministers, having dined at home, met 
at Lord Liverpool's, where they awaited, in gi’eat anxiety, the tidings of what 
the police and soldiers had done. When the news arrived it was bad. One 
of the police had been stabbed through the heart, and Thistlewood had escaped. 
This was owing to the soldiers not having been ready, as ordered, to turn out 
at a moment's notice. Tlie police proceeded without them; and Smithers, 
the man who was killed, mounted the ladder which led from the stable to the 
upper room. Thistlewood stabbed him, and blew out the light; and after the 
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exchange of a few shots in the darkness and confusion several of the conspir- 
ators escaped. A reward of £1,000 was immediately offered for the appre- 
hension of Thistlevvood; but he was taken before eight o'clock the next morn- 
ing, in bed at a friend’s house in Moorfields. When about fourteen of the 
conspirators had escaped the soldiers arrived, and captured the remainder of 
the party— nine prisoners — and tlieir arms and ammunition. 

On the publication of the Gazette the next morning, with the proclamation 
of the reward for the apprehension of Thistlcwood, London was thrown into 
consternation, from the natural supposition that this plot was but the first 
movement of a great insurrection. But there is no evidence that it ever ex- 
tended beyond the few desperate men who were immediately concerned in it. 
The vigilance of the government and the magistracy throughout the kingdom 
detected 110 more schemes of rebellion, though there were flying rumours from 
time to time of marches of armies of radicals, who were to burn the towns and 
overturn the throne. On the 20th of April Thistlewood was condemned to 
death, after a trial of three days: and on the 1st of May, he and his four prin- 
cipal accomplices were executed [by hangmg, the bodies being aftowards 
decapitated, in accordance with the law]. Five more who pleaded guilty had 
their punishment commuted to transportation for life; and one, who appears 
to have been present at Cato street without being aware of the object of the 
meeting, received a free pardon."*’ 

SEDITION IN SCOTLAND (1820 A.D). 

Although such a foul, unnational conspiracy stood alone and could find 
no imitators, the discontent in which it originated was still prevalent in the 
manufacturing districts, and overt acts of rebellion were not unfrequent. 
vSuch was the case in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where there were midnight 
trainings of the disaffected, with the collecting of firearms and manufacturing 
of pikes, which had continued during the winter, as a preparation for a gen- 
eral rising; but when the time came, not more than two hundred or three 
hundred assembled at Hudclensfield, and on the advance of a body of cavalry 
they fled, leaving their pikes and green flag behind them. In Scotland the 
cause of radicalism was equally rampant; and in Glasgow the walls were 
placarded with proclamations, supposed to proceed from a committee for 
the formation of a provisional government, requiring the manufacturers to 
susjiend their employments till further orders from the committee — an im- 
perious command, but readily obeyed by the weavers and colliers of Glasgow 
and Paisley, so that the streets were filled with thousands of loitering artisans, 
wondering at the mysterious mandate and talking of a coming revolution. 
Happily, no worse outbreak resulted from this alarming state of matters in 
the north than a paltry skirmish at Boniiymuir [the "battle of Bonnymuir”], 
where a party of armed radicals gave battle to a troop of cavalry and yeo- 
manry, but w'ere dispersed after several of their number had been wounded 
and nineteen taken prisoners. In all these cases, however, although there 
was a close imitation of the combinations, purposes, and manifestoes which 
had characterised the revolutionary proceedings of the French, there was an 
absence of that violent and sanguinary spirit with which they had been ac- 
companied, and which had formed the source both of their crimes and 
success. The British reformers were new to revolutions, and were inapt 
imitators of their more oppressed and less scrupulous and reflective types 
upon the Continent. In every case, also, government kept a watchful 
eye upon the disaffected; and both through informers and professional 
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spies, whom it appears the ministry did not scruple to employ for the pur- 
pose, they were warned of eveiy intended movement and enabled to crush it 
at the commencement. 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORMS (1820 A.D.) 

The demise of George III having occasioned a^ dissolution of parliament, 
the new elections were marked by few acts of violence, although in many 
cases part}^ contests were keen; and from the late exposures of unconsti- 
tutional proceedings connected with the suppression of political riots, as well 
as from the increase of numbers added to the opposition, there was little 
promise that the new house of commons would prove as compliant as the old. 
Of this an indication was given by a movement in the way of parliamentary 
reform. This was a bill for the disfranchisement of the corrupt borough of 
Grampoundj which had been moved in the last session by Lord John Russell, 
and which now passed the second reading. The subject of the amendment 
of the criminal code was now brought forward by Sir James Mackintosh, 
in six bills, founded on the suggestions of the committee of inquiry appointed 
during the last session; and of these bills, after much discussion, three 
were successfully carried and passed into law. By this change, private steal- 
ing in shops to the value of forty shillings, the residence of gipsies for more 
than one year in the realm, or of notorious thieves taking up their abode in 
Cumberland or Northumberland^ or for any person to be found disguised 
in the mint, or injuring Westminster bridge, were no longer punishable as 
capital crimes. Other acts hitherto capital were also modified into simple 
felonies, such as the receiving of stolen goods, the abduction of any maid, wife, 
or widow, for the sake of her fortune; the destroying of trees, breaking down 
the banlvs of rivers, or wounding cattle; the sending of threatening letters, 
and nil the capital offences that had been connected with the laws of bank- 
ruptcy and the Marriage act— the punishment of death in all of these many 
cases being changed into transportation, imprisonment, hard labour, or fine. 
It will be seen from the above enumeration that this purifying sweep of the 
sponge over the defiled pages of the statute book was fully needed, while it 
will readily be surmised that much more still remained to be accomplished. 
Mr. Brougham also brought forward his comprehensive and national plan 
for the education of the poor, but w'ithout success; and owing to the jealousy 
of the dissenters it had finally to Ise abandoned, but not until it had awoke 
a spirit of inquiry, by which the good that had been sought was to be effected 
by other agencies. And not the least important change that had commenced 
during the session was that which had reference to free trade. Dmnng the 
war, when Britain by her maritime superiority had engrossed the carrying 
trade and enjoyed a monopoly of commerce, English merchants had rejoiced 
in this profitable exclusiveness. But now that the war was ended, a period of 
stagnation had succeeded, and it was felt that a new impulse must be given 
to commercial industry, even though it should be at the cost of removmg 
these restrictions and admitting every nation into full competition with 
Britain. The attention of parliament was called to the subject by petitions 
from the cities of London and Glasgow in favour of free trade, and the pro- 
priety of a change in British commercial policy was suggested in the house of 
lords, on the 26 th of May, by Lord Lansdowne, who moved for a committee 
of inquii’y concerning the foreign trade of the empire. He was seconded by 
the earl of Liverpool, and the motion was unanimously carried. 
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THIS TRIAL OF QUEEN CAROLINE (1820 A.D ) 

It -was at this stage that every public movenaent was arrested by the 
entrance of a now personage on the scene. By the advice of Canning the 
prince.ss Caroline had retired to Italy in 1814. Of the life she had been lead- 
ing during her exile there was many an unfavourable and even foul report; 
and altliough the “Delicate Inve.stigation” had been extinguished, a now 
one had followed her in her wanderings, and all the reports that were multi- 
plying against her were collected and sent to London as fresh matters of 
accusation, should circumstances compel such a step. Our ambassadors, 
instructed from home, refused to recognise her as princess of Wales, and the 
courts at which they resided were closed against her entraneo. But when her 
name was struck out of the liturgy, and the recognition of her rank as queen 
withheld at the accession of her husband, she felt as if her silence would justify 
her condemnation— that she must come to England to demand an open trial, 
and vindicate her innocence and her claims. She may have felt, too, that 
from the iri-itated state of public feeling and the unpopularity of George IV, 
the bulk of the nation, right or wrong, would bo ready to advocato her cause. 
Brougham, her principal legal adviser, received her commands to meet her 
in Franco. He left London on the 1st of June, bearing the following prop- 
osition to the queen, which had been placed in his hands by Lord Liverpool, 
the premier: "The king is willing to recommend to parliament to enable his 
majesty to settle an annuity of £50,000 a year upon the queen, to be enjoyed 
by her during her natural life, and in lieu of any claim in the nature of jointure 
or otherwise, provided she will engage not to come into any part of the British 
dominions, and provided she engages to take some other name or title than 
that of queen, and not to exercise any of the rights or privileges of queen, 
either with respect to the appointment of law officers, or to any proceedings 
in courts of justice. The annuity to cease upon the violation of these engage- 
ments^ viz., upon her coming into any part of the British dominions, or her 
assuming the title of queen, or her exercising any of the rights or privileges of 
queen, other than above excepted, after the anuiiity shall have been settled 
upon her.” 

The princess, who ever proclaimed that she was supported by the con- 
sciousness of her own innocence, rejected these propo.sitions with disdain, 
and declared that slie would pre.sently be in England to confront her enemies 
and to appeal to a generous people. She was at Calais, on her way to London, 
on the 6th of June, and the intelligence was conveyed to Whitehall by tele- 
graph. A cabinet council was assembled hereupon, and it sat through nearly 
the whole night. On the next morning — the morning of the <5th— the king 
went in state to give the royal assent to such bills as had passed parliament, 
and this being done he left Lord Liverpool to deliver the following message 
to the lords; “The king thinks it necessary, in consequence of the arrival of 
the queen, to communicate to the house of lords certain papers respecting 
the conduct of her raaje.sty since her departure from this kingdom, which 
he recommends to the immediate and serious attention of this house.” 

The papers referred to were laid on the table in a green bag, which was 
sealed. This was the famous green bag which made such a figure in the chron- 
icles of tiie clay. A similar messago was doliverecl to the commons by Lord 
Castlereagh. Both ministers announced the intention to move an address to 
the king, and to refer the papers to a secret committee on the following day. 
The lords were silent; but in the commons there was some vehement debate. 
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On the 7th Lord Liverpool proposed that the papers sliould be submitted to 
a secret committee of fifteen peers, to bo appointed by ballot. Lord Liverpool, 
however, announced that the course to be pursued against the queen could 
not bo an impeachment for treasonable conspiracy, seeing that Bergami, the 
alleged [rartuer in her guilt, being an alien, was not amenable as a traitor to 
the crown of England, and that to constitute conspiracy there must be at 
least two criminals, The secret committee was appointed by ballot on the 
following day. 

■\Vliile this was passing in the lords there was another vehement debate 
in the commons. Mr, Brougham pre-sented a message from the queen, which 
set forth that she had come to claim her rights and maintain her innocence; 
that she protested against a secret tribunal appointed by her accusers; and 
finally, that she appealed to the justice of the house of commons. Lord 
Castlereagh declared that mmisters were neither persecutors nor prosecutors 
in this matter, and that the illustrious personage would not and could not be 
judged without an open inquiry and examination of witnes.ses. Mr. Canning, 
who entertained a kind and generous feeling towards the prince.ss, solemnly 
vowed that lie would never place himself in the situation of her accuser. The 
same eminent orator and statesman declared that he would lake no further 
share in these deliberations; and, finding the cabinet resolved to proceed, 
he very soon resigned his office. Mr. Wilberforce moved the adjournment 
of the question to the next day but one, in the hope that during the interval 
some amicable arrangement would prevent a disgusting investigation, which 
might go far to taint the public morals, and which could not but degrade the 
two contending parties — the king as well as the queen. This motion was 
agreed to, and for several clays there was silence in the house upon the subject. 

Caroline of Brunswick had landed at Dover from the ordinary packet on 
the Gth, accompanied by Alderman Wood and Lady Ann Hamilton. Her 
entry into London was a kind of triumph, for she was received with joyful 
acclamations by the common people, and an immense mob followed her car- 
riage, shouting, “The queen forever and heaping vituperations and cui'ses 
upon the heads of her husband's ministers. On the 14tli the somewhat 
radically compo,sed common council of the city of London presented an 
address, congratulating her majesty on her arrival in the country.^ The 
exa:nple was speedily followed, and- for many months the metropolis was 
kept in a ferment by addre.sses and processions, got up by all manner of people, 
of trades, and of bodies corporate and not corporate, in honour of the queen's 
happy return.* 

The secret committee of the lords made its report on the 4th of July. 
The report cleclarecl that the evidence affecting the honour of the queen was 
such as to require, for “the dignity of the crown, and the moral feeling and 
honour of the country/' a “solemn inquiry,” wdiich might “be best effected 
in the course of a legislative proceeding, the necessity of which,” the com- 
mittee declared, “ they cannot but most deeply deplore,” The queen the next 
(lay declared, by petition to the lords, her readmess to defend herself, and 
prayed to be heard by counsel, in order to detail some weighty matters, which 
it was necessary to state in preparation for the inquiry. Her petition was 
refused, and Lord Liverpool proceeded to propose the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties,’ which is the everlasting disgrace of his administration. The bill 

[' “It Is not ouriatoation,” says Knight, ^ “to furnish even the very brlefestabsti-nctof the 
evidence that was brougiit forward to sustain, or to rebut, the charge against the queen upon 
which tlie Bill of Pains aucl Penalties was founded— namely, that her royal highness con- 
ducted herself towards Bartolomeo Bergami, a foreigner engaged In her service in a menial 
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was entitled “An act to deprive her majesty, Queen Caroline Amelia Eliza- 
beth, of the title, prerogatives, rights, privileges and exemptions of queen 
consort of this realm, and to dissolve the marriage between his majesty and 
the said Caroline Amelia Elizabeth.” It charged the queen with improper 
and degrading conduct generally during her residence abroad, and particularly 
with an adulterous connection with a menial servant, named Bartolomeo 
Bergami; and provided for her degradation and divorce. It was read a first 
time, and copies were ordered to bo sent to the queen, and to her attorney 
and solicitor-general. The next day her majesty offered to the house of 
lords her protest, and a renewed prayer to be heard by counsel. Her counsel 
were called in, and instructed to confine themselves to the subject of the mode 
of procedure under the bill. The substance of tlicir demand was that the 
whole business, if ixot dropped, should be proceeded with, without any delay, 
to a final issue. Brougham declared that her majesty “was clamorous” for 
this. 

The second reading of the bill was fixed for the 17 th of August, and it was 
at this stage that the attorney-general adduced the charges on the part of the 
Crown, and followed them up by the testimony of witnesses. From this day 
to the Sth of September the house of lords was occupied with the testimony 
offered on behalf of the bill. And it was not only that house that was thus 
occupied. Nothing else was heard of throughout the country — one might 
almost say throughout Europe. From day to day indecent tales "were told by 
a party of Italian domestics — tales such as, at other times, arc only whispered 
by the dissolute in private and arc never offered to the eye or ear of the moral 
and modest who compose the bulk of the English nation. Tliese talcs were 
now translated by interpreters at the bar of the house of lords, given in full 
in the newspapers, and spread through every town, hamlet, and lone house 
within the fovu' seas. The advisers of the king said much of what the ^neen 
had done for the tainting of public morals and the degradation of the dignity 
of the crown; but it was plain to most people then, and is to every one now, 
that nothing that it was in her power to do, if she had been all that her prose- 
cutors declared, could have so injured public morals and degraded the crown 
as the king’.? conduct in pursuit of his divorce. If he had obtained it, it would 
have been at the cost of a responsibility towards his ])eopIe, the weight of 
which could have been borne by no man worthy to occupy a throne. 

It was a season of extreme heat. Horses dropped dead on the roads, and 
labourers in the fields. Yet, along the line of the mails, crowds stood waiting 
in the burning sunshine for news of the trial, and horsemen galloped over 
hedge and ditch to cany the tidings. In London the parks and the West- 
end streets wore crowded every evening; and through the bright nights of July 
neighbours -were visiting one another’s houses to lend newspapers or com- 
pare rumours. The king was retired within his palace — unable to come forth 
without danger of meeting the queen, or of hearing cheers in her favour. She 
had her two-o’clock dinner par tie, s — “Dr. Parr and a large party,” — now a 
provincial irrayor, now a country hai'onet, now a popvilar clergyman come 
up to tender his own homage and that of his neighbours — and then came the 
appearance to the people in an airing, and on other days the going down to 
the house of lords. Elsewhere were the Italian witnesses — guarded like a 

sltvifttion, both in pubHc and private, ‘ indecent anti oftonsive familiarity and freedom, 
nml carried on with him a licentious, disgraceful, and adulteious intercourse" The imprea- 
siou of the character of the ciueeu, produced upon all mrpartial persons by tho publication of 
tho evidence, was pretty much thesameas that expressed by Sydney Smith after the proceed- 
ings had closed:—' Tlio stylo of manners she has adopted does not exactly tally with that of 
holy women iu tho clays that arc gone, but let us be charitable and hope for the best' 
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gang of ci’iminals as they went to and fro; pelted and groaned at wherever 
they were seen; driven fast to back doors of the house of lords, and pushed 
in, as for then’ lives. Within the house there was the earnest attention of the 
lords to the summing up of the solicitor-general (Copley), previous to the 
production of the witnesses, the rushing out to see the eclipse when the pith 
and marrow of the matter were disposed of, and the rushing back presently 
during the mingling of his voice at the close with the sound of " the drums 
and flourish, announcing the queen’s arrival”; and then the reception of her 
majesty, all standing as she entered and took her seat, as hitherto, on " the 
crimson chair of state, three feet from the bar”; and then the swearing-in of 
the interpreter, and the introduction of the first witness, at whose entrance 
the queen was looking another way, but on perceiving whom she uttered 
an inarticulate exclamation and hastily retired. She had nothing to fear 
from this witness, however; for his evidence was, on the We of it, so ludi- 
crously untrustworthy that his name, Majocchi, became a joke throughout 
the country. The poor wretch was an admirable theme for the mob outside 
in the intervals between their exhortations to the guards, and the peers, and 
all who passed to the house, to "remember their queen” — "remember their 
sisters,” their "wives,” their “daughters.” Then there was the perplexity 
of imderlings how to act. The sentinels at Carlton palace, “ after a momentary 
pause, presented arms” as her majesty’s carriage passed; “ the soldier,? at the 
treasury did not.” Daily was the fervent "God bless her!” repeated ten 
thousand times, from the nearest housetop to the farthest point of vision; 
and daily did the accused appear "exhausted by fatigue and anxiety, on 
returning from hearing or being informed of the disgustmg charges, the time 
for replying to which had not yet arrived. Those who remembered that July 
and August, when men’s minds were fevered with passion or enthusiasm, 
and the thermometer was ranging from 80 to 90 degrees in the shade, could 
always be eloquent about the summer of 1820. 

On the 9th of September her majesty’s counsel applied for and obtained 
an adjournment to Tuesday, the 3rd of October, The defence consisted of 
attempts, generally successful, to overthrow the credit of the witnesses against 
the accused, and in bringing forward testimony in favom of her conduct and 
manners while abroad. On the 2nd of November the arguments of counsel 
on both sides being concluded, the lords proceeded to discuss the question 
of the second reading of the Bill of Pains and Penalties. The division was 
taken on Monday the 6tli, when the majority in favour of the second reading 
was only 28 in a house of 218. On the third reading, which took place four 
days afterwards, the majority was reduced to 9. Such a result in this house, 
the stronghold of ministerial power, at once showed the government that it 
must yield, and that it would yield, “considering the state of public feeling, 
and the division of sentiment just evinced by their lordships,” Lord Liverpool 
announced on the spot. The king’s ministers had come to the determination 
not to proceed further with the measure. 

The joy winch spi’ead through the country with the news of the abandon- 
ment of the bill was beyond the scope of record. Aniong the generality of 
persons who did not look beyond the interest of the particular case, the escape 
of the queen was a matter of congratulation; but to this persons of 
reflection and a more comprehensive knowledge added a deeper joy. They 
felt as Lord Erskine did Traen he burst forth with his rejoicings on the an- 
noiuicement of the abandonment of the bill. "My life, whether it has b^n 
for good or for evil, has been passed under the sacred rule of the law. In this 
moment I feel my strength renovated by that rule being restored. The ac- 
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cursed change wherewithal we had been menaced has passed over our heads, 
There is an end of that horrid and portentous excrescence of a new law, retro- 
spective, iniquitous, and oppressive; and the constitution and scheme of 
our polity is once more safe. My heart is too full of the escape wc have 
just had to let me do more than praise the blessings of the system we have 
regained," 

Three nights of illumination in London, sanctioned by the loi'd mayor, 
followed the announcement of the triumph of the queen’s cause. Prince 
Leopold, the son-in-law of both the royal parties, ordered Marlborough House 
to be illuminated; and no abode shone more brightly. The witnesses for' the 
prosecution were burned in effigy in the streets; and there was some mobbing 
of the newspaper offices which had taken the government side on the question; 
but there was no serious breach of the peace. 

On the 23rd the queen sent down a message to the house of commons, 
which Mr, Denman had begun to read, when he was stopped by the summons 
to the commons to attend the house of lords, whicli preceded the prorogation 
of parliament. The contents of the message were, of course, made known. 
Her majesty had declined offers of money and a residence, made by the gov- 
ernment since the dropping of the prosecution; and she commended herself 
to the house of commons, for a due provision, and for protection, in case of a 
resumption, under some other form, of the proceedings against her — an event 
strongly apprehended by herself, and by some others more lilted to exorcise a 
cool judgment. 

Addresses were presented to the queen from all parts of the country and 
almost all descriptions of people. On the 29th of November she went in pro- 
cession to St. Paul’s, to return thanks for her deliverance from a great peril 
and affliction. Her reception was everything that could be ■fished, as far as 
the conduct of the vast multitude was concerned ; and they did honour to her 
by the utmost propriety of bearing; but, within the cathedral, wo stumble 
upon an incident characteristic of that time, but scarcely credible in ours, 
"In the general 'thanksgiving,’ the officiating clergyman, Mr. Hayes, one of 
the minor canons of St. Paul’s, omitted the particular thanksgiving which, at 
the request of any parishioner, it is customary to offer up> and which it was 
understood her majesty desired might be offered up for her on the present 
occasion. It is said that Hayes refused, on the ground that the rubric 
directs that those may be named as returning thanks who have been previously 
prayed for; but that the queen, not having been prayed for, could not be 
named in the thanksgiving." Thus the same interdict which deprived her of 
the prayers of the nation, wrought to prevent her from returning thanks — a 
privilege which \s commonly supposed to be the right of every worshipper 
within the Christian pale. The life of this unhappy lady offers but little more 
for record; for the life itself was drawing to a close. 

PAltLIAJIBKTAEY REFORMS OP 1831 A.D. 

The parliament of 1821 which commenced its session on the 23d of Janu- 
ary, was characterised by the exhibition of a new spirit. An important pro- 
ceeding was the introduction of the subject of parliamentary reform, which 
had been dimied into the ears of the legislature by the long and loud outcry 
from without, and which could no longer bo safely neglected. One motion 
on the subject, which defeated itself by its own violence, was that of Mr. 
Lambton (afterwards Lord Durham), who proposed to divide the kingdom 
into elective districts, extend the franchise to every householder, and limit 
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the duration of parliaments to three years. Another, and a more moderate 
one, was that of Lord John Russell, who proposed to extend the right of elec- 
tion to the more populous towns that were still unrepresented, and to disfran- 
chise every borough which might thereafter be convicted of corruption. It 
was lost, indeed, but the subject itself was too firmly implanted to be rooted 
out, and after years of blight and storm it was to produce the desired fruits. 
An earnest even already was afforded of this result by the disfranchisement 
of the borough of Grampound, from which the right of election was transferred 
to the county of York. It was a most important feature in the history of 
this session that the cause of parliamentary reform had commenced in it. 
Another question which in like manner was to wait its time, and bo successful 
at last, was that of Catholic emancipation, which was brought forward by 
Mr. Plunkett on the 28th of February, and supported by Canning. It con- 
sisted of two bUls, one for repealing Roman Catholic disabilities; the other 
for securing the safety of the Protestant church, and the Protestant succession 
to the crown. They were thrown out in the lords, chiefly through the protest 
of the duke of York, the presumj^tive heir to the throne. “Educated,” said 
his royal highness, “in the principles of the established church, the more I 
inquire, and the more I think, the more I am persuaded that her interests are 
inseparable from those of tlie constitution, I consider her as an integral part 
of that constitution; and I pray that she may long remain so. Afc the same 
tiine, there is no man less an enemy to toleration than myself; but I distin- 
guish between the allowance of the free exercise of religion, and the granting 
of political power,” By these sentiments the duke took the place of his 
venerated father, and was recognised as the head of those who were opposed 
to Catholic emancipation, 

CORONATION OF GEORGE IV ; DEATH OP THE QUEEN 

While these important parliamentary proceedings were going forward, 
the tables of both houses continued to be inundated with petitions on behalf 
of the queen, The opening speech had recommended a suitable provision 
to be made for her, instead of that which she had enjoyed as princess of Wales; 
but she had expressed her firm determination to accept of no settlement 
while her name was omitted in the liturgy. Not deterred by this declara- 
tion, £50,000 had been voted to her for life; and after some demur, the pres- 
sure of poverty prevailed; she consented to accept the boon, and by doing so 
lost much of that pojrularity which her previous rejection had procured for 
her. But the coronation, which her arrival had delayed, must now be solem- 
nised at every risk, for George IV valued the pomp of royalty more than 
even its power, and he could not feel himself “every inch a king" until his 
head had been surmounted by the crown. The 19th of July was therefore 
fixed for the pageant; and here the queen had determined to take her final 
stand. On the 26th of June, she lodged her claim to be crowned, like her 
royal predecessors, and her claim was ably supported by her law advisers, 
Messrs. Brougham and Denman ; but after a long antiquarian and historical 
exploration, it was found that the coronation^ of a king did not necessarily 
imply that of his consort, and that since the reign of Henry VIII only six out 
of thirteen queen consorts had been crowned; so that, on the strength of these 
precedents, her claim as a ri^ht was rejected. Caroline then wrote to Lord 
Sidmouth, stating her determination to he present at the ceremony, and de- 
siring that a suitable place should be provided for her accommodation; and 
when this was refused, she made a similar application to the duke of Norfolk 
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as earl-marshal of England, but with the same result. Rejected in these ap- 
peals, she now tried one that looked like downright insanity: she requested 
the archbishop of Canterbury to crown her alone on the following week, while 
the Abbey of Westminster was in preparation for the final ceremony, which 
could be done without further national expense. But to her letter contain- 
ing such a singular request, the astonished primate returned the following 
brief reply: "The archbishop of Canterbury has the honour to acknowledge 
with all humility the receipt of her majesty’s communication. Her majesty 
is undoubtedly aware that the archbishop cannot stir a single stop in the 
subject matter of it without the commands of the king.” 

The coronation took place, with unwonted splendour and magnificence, 
on the 19th of July. The queen resolved to be present, or to make a scene 
by seeking admittance in the eyes of the people. It is said_ that the more 
prudent of her friends endeavoured to dissuade her; but it is to be appre- 
hended that most of those who surrounded her, and who were making use of 
her merely for party or factious purposes, without any regard to the shock 
her feelings might sustain, strongly urged her to go down to the Abbey. She 
went, and stopping before the Abbey door, was there refused admittance 
by the door-keepers and military officers on guard. She then wandered 
round the Abbey walls, in a vain search of some other entrance, and haVing 
thus exhibited her humiliation, she retired through the dense multitude, 
applauded by some, but hissed and hooted and called foul names by others. 
It has been concluded that this was her death-blow; but for many months she 
had been living in a state of excitement sufficient to kill a younger and stronger 
woman. She expired at Brandenburg House on the 7th of August; having 
dkected that her only epitaph should be — " Here lies Caroline of Brunswick, 
the injured queen of England.” Blood was shed almost over her coffin. 
Mirvistevs had ordered that the funeral proeession,whiehv;as to proceed from. 
Brandenburg House towards Harwich (where the body was to bo embarked 
for Brandenburg), should make a circuit, in order to avoid passing through 
the populous parts of London, where some rioting was to be feared. On arriv- 
ing at Kensington, the procession, finding every road but that leading 
through London blocked up or barricaded by the mob, was obliged to take 
part of the forbidden route, intending, however, to got into the high north 
road by passing through Hyde Park. The park gate by Apslcy House was 
found closed and barricaded, but it was soon forced open by the military; 
and, followed by a rabble, the funeral procession moved up to the Cumberland 
gate of the park. This upper gate was also barricaded and the mob seemed 
to be detorinined to prevent its being opened, for they stood in a dense mass 
behind their barricade, and some of them tlirew stones and pieces of brick- 
bat at the soldiery. A conflict ensued, in which two of the mob were shot 
dead on the spot— one by a common soldier, and one by an officer of the guards. 
The gate being at length forced open, the procession would have moved along 
the Edgware road, and have soon reached the quiet open country; but the 
mob renewed the conflict with a very unusual show of resoluteness; their 
shouts and shrieks were terrific; and to prevent bloodshed, the directing 
civil magistrate, Sir Richard Birnie, after consulting with some of the military, 
gave orders that the mob should have their own way. The corpse was then 
bomb right through London, and no very serious mischief happened. But 
the government forthwith dismissed Sir Richard Birnie, and also deprived 
that distinguished officer. Sir Robert Wilson, of his commission in the army, 
for having remonstrated with some _ soldiers and an officer on duty. Sir 
Robert's disgrace or deprivation continued until the accession of William IV. 
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THE KING VISITS IRELAND, HANOVER, AND SCOTLAND 

After the coronation the king was impatient to visit the more distant parts 
of his dominions; and on the 11th of August— four days after the queen's 
decease — he set sail for Ireland, and landed at Howth on the following after- 
noon. His arrival threw the Irish into a delirium of loyalty, and they hoped 
all kinds of impossible blessings from the event, of which boundless plenty 
and uninterrupted peace occupied the foreground. It is needless to add 
how their hopes were disappointed, and how the reaction only deepened the 
general poverty and disorder. Heralded by shouting mobs, and scattering 
his smiles and compliments among all classesjhe entered Dublin on the 17th; 
and when the accounts reached him of the riots at the funeral procession of 
the queen, he expressed himself in no gentle terms about his ministers for 
not making better arrangements for the maintenance of the public tranquillity. 
The king left Ireland on the 7th of September, after making a proclamation 
exhorting the people to mutual agreement; but at his departure the national 
disturbances were resumed with double violence, while this unmeaning visit 
was blamed by the Irish as the eau.se of then’ .sufferings and misfortunes. 

After resting a few days in London, George IV embarked at Gravesend on 
the 20th of September, to visit his Hanoverian dominions, the capital of 
which he entered on the 11th of October, after travelling from Calais, where 
he landed, through Lisle, Brussels, Osnaburg, and Nieburg, Here he spent 
ten days, and here also he enjoyed the pleasures of a second coronation; while 
he secured the affections of his German subjects by adopting their manners 
and using their language, so that, unaccustomed to such royal condescension 
from their former sovereigns, they regarded him as the beau ideal of a patriot 
king. 

The visit of George IV to Scotland, viewed as a concihary act of royalty, 
was of greater importance than political calculations could have promised. 
It gratified the national pride of the Scots, and roused their old feudal affec- 
tions for the descendant and representative of then’ ancient dynasty of kings. 
It edged anew the loyalty of tho well-affected, and abated the rancour of po- 
litical discontent and tho extravagances of radical reform. No king had 
visited their bleak and barren land .since the undesirable advent of Charles I 
in 1617 ; and on account of this neglect it was felt as if Scotland was imthoiight 
of, or merely regarded as an English province or county. When tidings, 
therefore, arrived that their sovereign was about to visit them, every town, 
village, and hamlet — the remotest of Scottish isles and the most secluded of 
Highland straths— were roused at the intelligence, and all poured forth their 
populations into the ancient capital of the kingdom to grace his court and 
welcome his arrival. It was an occasion on which the regal bearing and frank 
debonair manner of George IV had their fairest field for action, and the 
people forgot his faults and follies in the elegance with which he played his 
part and. the cordiality with which he received their enthusiastic homage. 

On the 14th of August the royal yacht and its accompanying war vessels 
cast anchor in Leith Roads, and on the following day the king landed and 
went in stale to Edinburgh and to the home of his ancestors, the venerable 
palace of Holyrood; while not only every street, window, and house-top, 
but the neighbouring fields, Ai'thur's Seat, Salisbury Crags, tlie Calton Hill, 
might be said to contain the population of the kingdom itself, who with a 
nation’s universal voice welcomed his coming among them. It was a recep- 
tion such as might well compensate for the scoffs and groans of the London 
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mobs. During his sojourn of a fortnight in Scotland^ the Idiig, who took up 
his residence in Dalkeith Palace, within six miles of Edinburgh, held frequent 
levees at Holyrood, and in that brief space he purchased an amount of popu- 
larity which years of substantial favours, if churlishly accorded, would have 
failed to secure. Nor wa.s this visit without its substantial benefits, inde- 
pendently of the public impulse it had imparted. Several of the Scottish 
peerages had been attainted through the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, and their 
hereditary owners were still in the condition of commoners, through the 
errors of their grandfathers and great-grandsires. But now their case was 
taken into account, and in the following year the attainders wore reversed, 
by which they were restored to the rank of nobility. It was a boon happily 
selected by its appeal to the ancient feudality and historical remembrances 
of Scotland— feelings to which her people clung the more intensely, that they 
still formed part and parcel of their national identity. Another gift fully as 
national was accorded during the same year. From the wide extent of the 
Highlands, and the smallness of the population, the jDarisli churches were 
few and far between, so that many persons found it difficult to partake in 
the public ordinances of religion, and whole families were utterly deprived 
of them. An act of parliament was accordingly passed in 1823 for the erection 
of forty or more churche.s in the more destitute of the Highland localities, 
with a manse for the minister, and a stipend of £120 a year. In this way the 
religious and Presbyterian, as well as the patriotic feelings of the Scots, Avere 
gratified by the visit of George IV. It rvas an auspicious introduction to the 
happy change which was to commence in less than a quarter of a century, 
when Scotland was to become not a place of casual advent but a home of 
royalty. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 1838 A.D. 

The session of parliament was opened by commission on the 4th of February, 
and the speech gave general satisfaction. TJiis was especially the case when 
his majesty declared that he would bo no party to those proceedings of the 
congress of Verona which sanctioned the interference of foreigners with the 
internal affair’s of Spain, and that he would use his best endeavours to avert 
the calamities of Avar between that eoimliy and France. But Franco had 
decided for Avar; and the armed cordon sanitaire became an army of invasion 
that crossed the Spanish frontiers for the purpose of suppresising the liberal 
constitution which the patriots of Spain had enforced upon their Icing at the 
sword-point, and for restoring that unworthy Bourbon to all the despotic 
power which he had so grossly abused. This aggression roused the opposition 
in the British parliament, more especially as they had hoped that this Avould 
be a signal for an mined intervention in behalf of Spain and n remonstrance 
with the Holy Alliance, by whom the invasion was encouraged. But such 
interference, besides incurring the risk of a fresh European war, woukl have 
been useless for Spain, the bulk of whose population kneAv nothing about 
liberty, and preferred the old regime of priestship and kingship. It was 
necessary in this case for Canning [the. secretary for foreign affairs] to ex- 
plain and justify his principle of non-intervention, and this ho did on the 
I4th of April. He shoA,ved how all the attempts of British mediation had 
failed, and how necessary it Avas to adopt a system of entire neutrality. He 
thou pointed out tho conduct Avhich must bo pursued in reference to Portugal 
and the South American colonies of Spain in the event of certain contingencies. 
Should Portugal unite with Spain in repelling the Fi-ench, Britain would have 
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no call to mtei'fere; but if Portugal, remaining quiescent, should be attacked, 
'we must then come forward to suppoi’t the independence of our ancient and 
faithful ally. M for the South Atnerican colonies, it was clear that Spain, 
though still claiming them, had lost all power over them. If in the course 
of the war. Canning added, France should capture any of them, so that 
it became a last question whether they should be ceded, and to whom, it 
would be necessary for all parties to know the mind of the British government 
upon the subject, which was to the following effect; that she "considered the 
separation of the colonies from Spain to have been effected to such a degree 
that she would not tolerate for an instant any cession which Spain might make 
of colonies over which slie did not exercise a direct and po.sitivo influence, 
To such a declaration the British government had at last been forced.” 

Having been successful in their Spanish aggressions, which they commenced 
with doubt and hesitation, the French now contemplated the reconquest of 
the Spanish-American colonies, for the purpo,se of restoring them to the 
doifrinion of the mother country. But here the forbearance of Britain was at 
an end, and Canning interposed. “We will not,” he said, "interfere with 
Spain in any attempt which she may make to reconquer what were once her 
colonies, hut we will not permit any third power to attack or reconquer them 
for her.” Accordingly, in October he applied to the French government for 
an explanation of its intentions regmding these colonies. The answer of the 
French minister, the prince de Polignac, was in the true spirit of the Holy 
Alliance school of politics. He could not imderstand, in the present divided 
and distracted state of these colonies, what was meant by recognising their 
independence, and thought that giving such a recognition while there was no 
solid established government among them, would be nothing less than a real 
sanction of anarchy. It was for the interest of humanity, he added, and 
especially of the colonies themselves, that the European governments should 
concert measures for stilling the contentions of these remote regions, and 
restoring them to a principle of union in government, whether monarchical 
or aristooratical. To this the reply of Canning was, “that however desir- 
able the establishment of a monarchical form of government in any of these 
provinces might be on the one hand, or whatever might be the difficulties in 
the way of it on the other hand, his government could not take upon itself 
to put it forward as a condition of their recognition.” The hopes of conquest 
ill South America, whether for Spain or herself, which France had enter- 
tained, were dispelled, and her warlike preparations for the purpose arrested. 
Having thus vindicated the right of a people to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they preferred to live, instead of having one thrust upon 
them by a foreign power, the British government recognised the independence 
of these colonies by appointing consuls at their different ports, an example 
which was soon afterwards followed by the United States of America.^ 

During the progress of the deliberations of -the British cabinet on the 
subject of the South American republics, Mr, Rush, the minister of the United 
States, was addressed by Canning, with a view that the two governments 
should come to an understanding and join in a concurrent declaration as to 
the policy to be pursued by them. Mr. Rush,** in a despatch to President 
Monroe, on the 23rd of August, 1823, says: “The tone of earnestness in Mr. 
Canning’s note naturally starts the inference that the British cabinet cannot 
be without its serious apprehensions that ambitious enterprises are meditated 
against the independence of the new Spanish-American States, whether by 
France alone, or in conjunction with the continental powers, I cannot now 
say on any authentic grounds.” It would seem that, the president having 
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made a communication of this despatch to his celebrated predecessor, it was 
understood by Mr. Jefferson as a proposition by Mr. Canning, that Great 
Britain should unite with America in an armed resistance to the possible 
attempt of the allied powers to intrench upon the independence of the infant 
republics. Mr, Jefferson considered this as the most momentous question 
that had been ever offered to his contemplation since that of their own inde- 
pendence. The venerable cx-presidenfc appears at once to have thrown aside 
the prejudices against Great Britain which had sometimes marked his official 
career. " Great Britain ” [he is reported by Tucker « as saying] “ is the nation 
that can do us the most harm of any one, or all, on earth; and with her on 
our side, we need not fear the Old World. With her, then, we should most 
sedulously cherish a cordial friendship; and nothing would tend more to knit 
our affections than to be fighting once more, side by side, in the same cause." 

STEFS TOWAima FREE TRADE (1838-1826 A. D.) 

In January, 1823, Mr. Iluskisson became president of the board of trade. 
He was held to be a political adventurer, and it was not till 1825 that his 
great talents and vast financial and commercial knowledge gave him a seat 
in the cabinet. Liverpool^ in 1823, had not hesitated to accept in Mr. Hus- 
kis.son, ns its representative, a second political adventurer. In 1816 Mr. 
Canning had told his constituents that he pleaded guilty to the heavy charge 
that had been made against him that he was an adventurer. “A representa- 
tive of the people, I am one of the people, and I present myself to those who 
choose me, only with the claims of character, be they what they may, un- 
accredited by patrician patronage.” The talent and knowledge of Mr. IIus- 
kisson soon rendered him the highest official authority in his own walk, in 
spite of Lord Eldon’s dislike of this colleague and his principles, “ looking to 
the whole history of this gentleman." In the session of 1823 Mr. Huskisson 
developed a broader system of commercial policy than any previous govern- 
ment had dared to propose, in opposition to the prejudices of generations — 
to the belief that the ]>rosperity of the commerce and manufactures of Great 
Britain rested upon tlie oxclusiye employment of her own. shipping, upon 
prohibitory duties, upon restrictive cluties almost amounting to prohibition, 
and upon the balance of trade. Mr. Wallace and Mr. Eobinson had taken 
some steps towards commercial freedom, but Mr. Huskisson, by rapid strides, 
adyancecl towards the completion of a healthier system than had as yet pre- 
vailed in the world. In 1823 he carried through parliament a measure known 
as the Reciprocity of Duties Bill, the object of which was that duties and 
drawbacks should bo_ imposed and allowed on all goods equally, whether 
imported or exported in British or in foreign vessels; but re.<3erving the power 
of continuing the existing restrictions with respect to those countries which 
should decline to act upon a system of reciprocity. The bill was pas.sed on 
the 4th of July. On that occasion Mr. Stuart Wortley made a remark which 
wo may now regard somewhat as a prophecy; “So many impolitic restrictions 
called protections being removed from the trade and shipping, it would be 
impos.sible to retain for any considerable time the protection given to agri- 
cultural produce." 

The measure of 1823, which struck a heavy blow at the old navigation 
laws, provoked little opposition compared with the clamour against the prop- 
osition of Mr. Huskisson, on the 5th of March, 1824, that the prohibitions 
on the importation of silk manufactures should cease on the 6lh of July, 
1826 i that the duties on raw silk should be largely reduced, and those on 
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thrown silk reduced one half, We all now know the value of the great argu- 
ment which Mr. Huskisson*' employed: "The system of prohibitory duties, 
which has been maintained with respect to the silk trade, has had the effect 
—to the shame of England be it spoken— of leaving us far behind our neigh- 
bours in this branch of industry. We have witnessed that chilling and benumb- 
ing effect which is always sure to be felt when no genius is called into action, 
and when we are rendered indifferent to exertion by the indolent security of a 
prohibitory system. I have not the slightest doubt that if the same system 
had been continued with respect to the cotton manufacture, it would at this 
moment be as subordinate in amount to the woollen as it is junior in its intro- 
duction into this country.” 

NEGHO SLAVERY IN THE WEST INDIES. 

Negro slavery in the West Indies was the subject of animated debates in 
the house of commons in 1823 and 1824. The difficult question of negro 
emancipation in the colonies has been happily settled by a magnificent effort 
on the part of the government and the people. The curse of slavery no longer 
exists on a single rood of the vast possessions and dependencies of the British 
Empire. But this I’esult could not have been attained without the persever- 
ing efforts of the same zeal which had accomplished the abolition of the slave 
trade. A few of the first abolitionists still remained. Younger men had 
joined their ranks, with the determination to banish slavery from England’s 
colonies, and if possible to unite all Christendom in a league against the hate- 
ful traffic, which some states still openly perpetrated and others indirectly 
encouraged. On the 15th of May, 1823, Mr. Thomas Fowell Buxton moved 
as a resolution, “That the state of slavery is repugnant to the principles of 
the British constitution and of the Christian religion, and that it ought to 
be gradually abolished throughout the British colonies with as much expe- 
dition as may be found consistent with a due regard to tlio well-being of the 
parties concerned.” Mr. Canning met this resolution by proposing other 
resolutions to the effect that decisive measures should be taken for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of tlie slave population of the British colonies; that through 
such measures the hou.se looked forward to such a progressive improvement 
in the character of the slave population as might prepare them for a partici- 
pation in civil rights and privileges, Mr. Canning’s proposal was unanimously 
agreed to by the house. The West Indian interest at home was greatly 
alarmed. Tlic resident proprietors were in a state of indignant terror when 
the colonial secretary issued a circular which announced the determination 
of the British government to interfere between the ornier and his slave. This 
circular contained an absolute prohibition to inflict the punishment of flog- 
ging under any circumstances upon female slaves, and a strong recommenda- 
tion with regard to males that the whip should no longer be carried into the 
field and there displayed by the driver as the emblem of his authority, or 
employed as the ready instrument of his displeasuvo. In most of the West 
India islands the circular of Lord Bathurst produced only votes of indignation 
in their local assemblies. In Demerara the court of policy passed regulations 
in compliance with the instructions of tlie circular, but the negroes enter- 
tained a belief that orders had come from England for their complete emanci- 
pation. The government of the colony had previously issued a prohibition 
against the negroes attending divine service except under certain conditions, 
in the belief that the sectaries incited them to insubordination. On the 18th 
of August a rising took place amongst some of the slaves, who imprisoned 
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their masters but shed no blood. On the 19th martial law was proclaimed^ 
and under sentences of courts-martial forty-seven negroes were executed^ 
and a great number were tortured by the most inerciles.s flogging. The colony 
was subjected to martial law for five months. Under this law Mr. John Smithy 
a missionary of the Independent persuasion, was tried upon a charge of having 
incited the negroes to revolt, and of having concealed their intention to rise. 
He was convicted and sentenced to death. The governor did not venture to 
execute the sentence, but left the decision to the British cabinet, who re- 
scinded the seirtence, but decreed Mr. Smith’s banishment from the colony. 
Mr. Brougham brought the whole case before the house of commons, on the 
1st of June, 1824. The missionary, who had been cast into a loathsome 
dungeon in a weak state of health, had died after some weeks of severe suffer- 
ing. The feeling produced at homo was that of pity for the victim, and of 
indignation at the injustice of the court by which lie was tried. The pro- 
ceedings of this general eourt-inptial, held on the 13lh of October, 1823, 
publislied by the missionary society, displayed "a series of errors so gross 
as to mock belief, and of oppressions which aro unexampled in the dispen- 
sation of English justice.” Mr. Brougham, in this memorable debate, uttered 
a solemn warning to the slaveholders: "Yet a little delay, yet a little longer 
of this unbearable trifling with the commands of the parent stale — and sho 
will stretch out her arm in mercy, not in anger, to those deluded men them- 
selves; exert at last her undeniable authority; vindicate the just right and 
restore the tarnished honour of the English name!” 

purtheh reforms in the criminal law; "the panic” 

Of the six bills for the repeal of capital punishments which Sir James 
Mackintosh introduced in the sessions of 1820, three eventually became 
laws. These were the only formal results of the perseverance of the legis- 
lator upon whom the mantle of Romilly had fallen. In 1822 he obtained a 
pledge from the house that it would proceed to a general consideration of 
the criminal laws in the next session. On the 21st of May, 1823, ho proposed 
nine resolutions, which went at once to do away with capital punishments 
in a number of offence.s to which they referred. Mr. Peel, who was now secre- 
tary of state for the home department, objected to the extent of these meas- 
ures. He admitted the necessity of some amendment, and intimated his 
intention to propose measures which should embrace several of the improve- 
ments which Sir James Mackintosh contemplated. His son has recorded 
that the defeat on this occasion w'as a signal to Sir James for surrendering 
the suiierintendence of further reforms into the hands of one whose position 
as a minister gave him peculiar facilities for carrying them into effect: “He 
lived,” says his biographer,^ " to see the propriety of many of those very altera- 
tions acquiesced in to an extent which he dared scarcely have imagined, and 
which drew from him the expression, instancing the growth of opinion on 
these subjects, that he could almost think that ho had lived in two different 
countries, and conversed with people who spoke two different languages.” 

When the session of parliament was opened on the 3rd of January, 1826, 
the exultation of the royal speech upon "public prosperity” was far stronger 
than ministerial prudence and reserve often ventured to indulge. "There 
never was a period in the history of this country when all the great interests 
of the nation wore at the same time in so thriving a condition.” Alas, for 
the instability of human affairs! In the king’s speech on the 2nd of February, 
1826, we have this sentence: "His majesty deeply laments the injurious 
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effects which the late pecuniary crisis must have entailed upon many branches 
of the commerce and manufactures of the United Kingdom.” The pecuniary 
crisis was, indeed, the most unexpected, the most astounding, and the most 
severe in its consequences of any derangement of commercial operations ever 
produced by extravagant hopes and exaggerated alarms. This pecuniary 
crisis universally obtained the name of the Panic. It was described by 
Mr. Huskisson as “such a complete suspension of all confidence as, contra- 
distinguished from commercial distress, rendered it impossible to procure 
money upon even the most unobjectionable security. ... If the difficultie.s 
which existed in the money market had continued only eight-and-forty hours 
longer, he sincerely believed that the effect would have been to put a stop 
to all dealings between man and man, except by way of barter.” 

There can be no doubt whatever that at the beginning of 1825 the san- 
guine views of the chancellor of the exchequer, which obtained for him the 
name of “Prosperity Robmson,’’ were really justified by whatever was appar- 
ent in the material condition of the country. In June of that year an article 
appeared in the Quarterly Review which went very carefully into the proofs 
that there had scarcely ever been a time when every branch of industry had 
been so generally prosperous. We are taken into the country to look upon 
fields better cultivated than a few years before; barns and stackyards more 
fully stored; horses, cows, and sheep more abundant; implements of hus- 
bandry greatly improved. In cities, towns, and villages, more numerous 
and better shops, and a vast_ increase of goods, indicating the flourishing 
circumstances of the community. In manufactories similar manifestations 
of the increase of wealth. We are then told that if we coidd examine the 
accounts of the bankers of the metropolis, and in the small as well as large 
provincial towns, we should find that the balances resting with them were 
increased to an enormous amount. The reviewer then adds: "This indeed 
may be fairly inferred from the low rate of interest in the floating public 
securities, from the prices of the funds, from the avidity with which every 
project for the employment of capital is grasped at, a,nd from tlie general com- 
plaint, almost the only complaint heard, that there is now no way of making 
interest for money.” Those who in all times are ready to treat such maladies 
in the body politic by salutary venesection, wore most busy and successful 
at the end of 1824 and the beginning of 1825. Joint-stock companies suddenly 
rose up, some for provident schemes of home industry, but others holding 
forth the prospect of enormous wealth by working the mines of South Amer- 
ica. “All the gambling propensities of human nature [says the Annual 
Register^ ] were constantly solicited into action, and crowds of individuals of 
every description— the credidous and the suspicious — the crafty and the bold 
— the raw and the experienced — the intelligent and the ignorant— princes, 
nobles, politicians, placemen, patriots, lawyers, physicians, divines, philoso- 
phers, poets, intermingled with women of all ranks and degrees— spinsters, 
wives, and widows — hastened to venture some portion of their property in 
schemes of which scarcely anything was known except the name.” 

The South American mining schemes required large remittances in money, 
and an equal expenditure in stores and machinery for the operations to be 
carried on. The new South American states asked and obtained considerable 
loans. Speculations in goods were carried forward to an extent, and with a 
temporary amount of profit, previously unknown. The rush of purchasers 
to invest in coffee, in spices, in indigo, in tallow, and in cotton, with a total 
ignorance of everything connected with the relation of the supply to the con- 
sumption, had for a while the effect of producing a general rise of prices. 

H» W, — VOIj.- XXI. & If 
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Every article which had not advanced in price was soon made the subject of 
an exaggerated demand. Very soon after parliament had separated, cheered 
by the official announcement of public prosperity, a reaction commenced. 
The price of every article that had been the subject of this overtrading began 
to fall. More precipitous was the downward tendency of the loan and share 
market; for no dividends came from the South American loans; no remittances 
in the precious metals to attest that increased productiveness of the mines 
which was expected to arise out of the application of British capital and 
machinery. The rage for speculation had so penetrated into uncommercial 
circles, and the sober tradesman who once used to be content with the mod- 
erate profits of his own industry had so embarked his capital in rash ventures, 
that, when a want of confidence began to be felt, universal distrust soon 
succeeded. The Bank of England, which had £10,000,000 of bullion and coin 
in its coffers in April, had only £1,300,000 in November to meet the rapid 
drain that was going forward. The directors of the Bank of England, in their 
alarm, suddenly diminished their circulation to the extent of £3,500,000. In 
the general want of confidence, the country bankers had to endure the con- 
sequences of an almost unlimited circulation of their notes, nothing loath as 
they had been to assist the speculative tendencies of their customers by what 
seemed a method so easy to themselves. The time was at hand when every 
man would look suspiciously upon the dirty pieces of paper which he had held 
to be as good as gold; and these promises to pay would travel, first slowly 
and then rapidly, to the banker's counter, and many who saw these obligO" 
tions return to their source would ask what they had done to provoke this 
run upon them. In London those largo balances in the hands of the bankers 
which the reviewer described as “ready to embrace favourable changes in 
the price of any commodity, ox to be placed at interest as beneficial securities 
presented themselves,” were suddenly withdrawn to meet unforeseen losses, to 
satisfy unexpected demands, and, in many cases, out of a selfish mistrust of 
the security of those depositories which had once justly received the public 
confidence. Selfi.<?h and short-sighted was the panic that drove men to the 
banker’s counter, in their ignorant belief that it was his duty to have ready 
in his till an amount sufficient to pay the balances of every customer. 
On the 5th of December the banking house of Sir Peter Pole and 
Company stopped payment. On the 6th the bank of Williams and Com- 
pany followed. 

During the three weeks of alarm and misery which preceded the Christmas 
of 1825, the cabinet was daily deliberating upon measures to be pursued to 
stop the disorder and to mitigate its consequences. The bank directors came 
forward to lend money upon any description of property; and relaxed all 
their accustomed regulations for the discount of bills. The amount of mer- 
cantile bills under discount had been four millions on the 3rd of November; 
it had increased to fifteen millions on the 29th of December. Sovereigns 
were coined at tlie mint at tho unprecedented speed of one hundred and fifty 
thousand daily. At the Bank of England notes were printed with equal 
promptitude; for with tho sanction of tho cabinet it was determined that one* 
and two-pound notes which the Bank of England had called in should again 
be issued for temporary purposes. Still these two supplies of an unexception- 
able currency could not be produced fast enough to fill up tho vacuum 
occasioned by the almost total withdrawal of country bank paper. An 
accidental circumstance solved the difficulty. A box containing about seven 
hundred thousand pounds of one-pound notes, which had been put aside 
unused, was accidentally discovered at the bank. Mr. Itoman, one of the 
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directors, stated it as his opinion [as quoted by Porter '■] that the timely issue 
of these notes "worked wonders — it saved the credit of the country/’ 

When the session of parliament was opened on the 2nd of February, 
1826, it was truly said in the royal speech that some of the causes of the evil 
which had occurred were beyond the reach of direct parliamentary inter- 
position, nor could security against the recurrence of them be found unless 
in the experience of the sufferings which they had occasioned. But to a 
certain portion of the evil correctives at least, if not effectual remedies, might 
be applied. It was desirable to place on a more firm foundation the currency 
and circulating credit of the country. Lord Liverpool then stated the meas- 
ures which government intended to submit for the consideration of parliar 
ment. One of those measures was a regulation by whicli one- and two-pound 
banknotes should be gradually withdrawn from circulation, and a metallic 
currency substituted for them. The other measure had reference to the 
exclusive privileges of the Bank of England, under their charter which would 
not expire till 1833. Lord Liverpool said, if the bank could be induced 
to give up so much of their exclusive privilege as related to country banks, 
and if they would accompany that surrender with a measure which would 
be desirable for their own sakos, namely the establishment in some parts 
of the country of branches of their own institution, the effect on the general 
circulation of the country would, he thought, be most beneficial. The 
privilege of the Bank of England had prevented the establishment of any 
banking concern with a greater number of partners than six. Lord Liver- 
pool said ho was old enough to remember the time when there was scarcely 
such an institution as a country bank except in great commercial towns, 
and when the transactions of the country were carried on in Bank of Eng- 
land notes, and money obtained from London. There had been a great 
change. Any small tradesman, a cheesemonger, a butcher, or a shoemaker 
might open a country bank. The exclusive privilege of the Bank of England 
did not touch them. But an association of persons with fortune sufficient to 
carry on a banking concern with security was not permitted to do so. The 
panic of 1825 produced the great measure of 1826, sanctioning the establish- 
ment of joint-stock banks; under which enactment a banking firm might 
include any number of partners except within sixty-five miles of London. 
This year was also the date of the establishment of branch banks of the Bank 
of England. Scotland was exempted from the prohibition of the small note 
currency. It is worthy of note that during the panic not a single Scotch 
bank failed. 


THE QUESTION OP CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 

At the close of the session on the 31st of May the royal intention was 
announced " to dissolve without delay the present parliament.” It was the 
seventh session of that parliament. The dissolution at this early season had 
no reference to the state of political parties, but simply had regard to the 
convenience of the time for a general election. The leading question upon 
which men’s minds would be most stirred throughout the kingdom, and 
especially in Ireland, would be that of Catholic emancipation. The cabinet 
remained in the position as to this question which it occupied in 1812, when. 
Lord Castlereagh became one of its members. Catholic emancipation was 
what is called " an open question,” upon the principle described by Mr. Canning 
— "the principle of treating it as a question out of the ordinary course of 
mimsterial business; as one to be argued upon its own merits, such as they 
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might appear to each individual member of the administration.” Lord 
Liverpool, as the head of the government, was opposed to the Catliolic claims, 
but his opposition was qualified by the moderation of his character, and no 
one doubted his sincerity. Lord Eldon [according to his biograplicr, Twiss “] 
again and again avowed his “firm and determined purpo.so to support to the 
last our establishment in church and state.” _ When Mr. Canning became 
secretary of foreign affairs, he wm.s unpopular with the anti-Catholic party in 
general, and obnoxious to the lord chancellor in particular. Lord Eldon 
was, however, consoled by the decided views of Mr. Peel on this subject, who,<ie 
influence with the anti-Catholic party was materially strengthened by his 
position as representative of the University? of Oxford. Mr. Peel, although 
then of comparative unimportance as a political leader, was in 1818 preferred 
by the university as a representative of its orthodoxy, whilst Mr. Canning 
was rejected. Upon the great " open question,” the party of Mr. Canning in 
the cabinet obtained in 1825 a majority in the house of commons upon a bill 
for the repeal of disabilities, the enactment of a state provision for the Homan 
Catholic clergy, and the raising of tlie qualification of the Irish franchise from 
forty shillings to ton pounds. The bill passed the commons by a majority 
of twenty-seven. It was rejected by the lords by a majority oi' forty-eight. 
In the session of 1826 the question of Catholic emancipation was not agitated 
in parliament, 

DEATH OP THE DUKE OP YORK AKD LORD LIVERPOOL; THE MINISTRY OP 

CANNING 

On the 1st of January, 1827, the death of the dulcc of York was momen' 
tarily expected. The duke died on tlie 6th. The lord chancellor mourned 
deeply over the loss of the prince, chiefly because he had great influence with 
the king, and in correspondence with his majesty upon political questions, 
and ill liis recommendation of proper persons to be continued or appointeil 
ministers, was much governed in his judgment by what had been, and what 
he thought would be, the conduct of each person ns to the Catholic claims. 
This was the one test of fitness for office with the duke of York and with the 
lord chancellor, who thus recorded their mutual opinions. 

On the 16th of February Lord Liverpool moved an address to the king, 
expressive of the concurrence of the peers in a message recommending a pro- 
vision for the duke and duchess of Clarence. The next morning the servant 
of the prime minister, going into his sitting-room after breakfast, found him 
senseless on the floor in a fit of apoplexy. On the 18th Lord Eldon thus 
expresiied his opinion as to the results of this event: “His life is very uncer- 
tain, anct it is quite certain that as an official man he is no more. Heaven 
knows who will succeed him.” [Lord Liverpool’s death did not occur till 
about two years later, but he never sufficiently recovered normality of mind 
even to resign the premiership, which he had held since 1812.] 

There was no one to be found, eitlier pro-Catholic or anti-Catholic, who 
could be placed at the head of the government with the same power and in- 
fluence as Lord Liverpool bad exercised for continuing the system of compro- 
mise. Mr. Camiing saw the difficulty, and offered to retire if the king could 
form an administration wholly composed of persons thinking as the king 
himself thought. His majesty did not see the possibility of mamtaining such 
a ministry; and finally on the 10th of April gave his commands to Mr. Can- 
ning to prepare, with as little delay as possible, a plan for the reconstruction 
of the administration. 
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On the 12fch of April a new writ for the borough of Newport was moved 
in the house of commons, in consequence of the acceptance by Mr. Canning 
of the office of first lord of the treasury. At the same time it was agreed that 
the house should adjourn till the Lst of IMay. During this interval the great- 
est excitement prevailed, not only amongst political partisans, but in every 
circle in which the characters and opinions of public men formed subjects 
of discussion. The commanding talents and the liberal policy of Mr. Canning 
produced a very extended hope that he would be able to maintain his great 
position against the attacks of his numerous enemies. Mlien the houses 
met, after the Easter recess, on the 1st of May, Mr. Canning had completed 
the formation of his ministry, On that day all the avenues to the house of 
commons were crowded by persons anxious to catch a glimpse of the mluister 
so beloved and trusted, so feared and hated. Fie walked up the old staircase 
which led to the lobby with a firm and agile step, and one of the crowd, at 
least, who looked upon his radiant face, thought of Burke’s famous de.scrip- 
tion of Conway, “hope elevated and joy brightened his crest." The house 
of commons on that night presented an imusual spectacle. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett and Mr. Tierney sat immediately behind the minister. Mr. Brougham 
took his seat on the ministerial side, with other members who three weeks 
previously had sat on the benche.s of opposition. In the house of peers, 
Lord Lyndhurst was on the woolsack. Three new peers took the oaths, 
Viscount Goderich (late Mr. Robinson), Lord Plunkett, and Lord Tenterden. 
Mr. Peel on that night made a most elaborate exposition of the causes which 
had led to the resignation of himself and other members of the late government. 
There was no acrimony in his studied oration. Mr. Canning had the gratify- 
ing assurance from Mr. Brougham, who in the eminent position which he 
l\ad won had the right to speak, the sentiments of a large and powerful body, 
that the new government should have his support, without the possibility 
of his taking office himself. 

During the two montlis in which the session was continued after the re- 
assembling of parliament on the 1st of May, the irregular discussions in both 
houses left but little opportunity for real progress in the nation’s business. 
The personal hostility to Mr. Canning, which the duke of Wellington almost 
aclaiowledged, was something strange in parliamentary tactics, and some 
attributed it to the traditional jealousy of the aristocracy, whether whig or 
tory, that a plebeian — an adventurer — should presume to take the helm of 
the state instead of one of their “ order." Others ascribed the personal attacks 
of many peers and commoners to that hatred of genius, too often entertained 
by mediocrity of understanding. The incessant exhibition of this spirit 
rendered it impossible for the minister either to make a triumphant display 
of his oratorical power, or to carry through any measure of great public im- 
portance. He spoke for the last time on the 18th of June, on the subject 
of the corn trade. The session was closed on the 2nd of July, 

When men were speculating in February dn the probable successor of 
Lord Liverpool, Lord Eldon wrote, “I should suppose Canning’s health would 
not let him midertakc the labour of the situation; but ambition will attempt 
anything.” The prorogation of parliament did not produce the usual effect 
of comparative relaxation upon the toil-worn minister. Four years previous, 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. Hobinsou were described after a pro- 
rogation as “boys let leose from school." The American minister, who was 
thus astonished at the deportment of grave statesmen, was more astonished 
when the secretary for foreign affairs, after dinner, proposed that the com- 
pany should play at the game of “ twenty questions." Complete relaxation, 
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however impaired may be the health of a prime minister, is one of the few 
things which he is utterly powerless to command. Mr. Canning had an inter- 
view with the king on the 30th of July, when his majesty was so struck by the 
looks of the premier, to whom he had given a cordial support, that he sent 
his own physician to attend him. The next day Mr, Canning had to work 
in Downing street. The duke of Devonshire had lent him his villa at Chis- 
wick, in the belief that change of air would restore him. He occupied the bed- 
room in which Fox had died, On the 31.st a few friends had dined with him; 
but he retired early. The suffering from internal inflammation which he 
felt on that last night of July terminated in his death on the 8th of August. 
He was buried in Westminster abbey on the 16th in the most private manner. 
But the universal display of sorrow told more than any funereal pomp that 
a great man had departed. 

ENGLAND AND GREEK INDEPENDENCE (1827 A.D.) 

The settlement of a treaty between Groat Britain, France, and Russia, 
on the subject of the affairs of Greece, was the latest, as it was amongst the 
most important, of the official acts of Mr. Canning. That treaty was signed 
on the 7th of July, 1827. Forty years had elapsed since, a schoolboy at Eton, 
he had written a very eloquent poem on The Slavery of Greece. He painted 
the ancient glories of her arms and her arts; he evoked the groat names of her 
philosophers and her poets, to point the contrast of her glories fading into 
shame — servitude binding in its galling chain those who had .stood up against 
Asia’s millions — cities mouldering — tho fallen column on^ the dusty ground 
— worst of all, the sons of the freedom-breathing land sighing in abject bond- 
age, groaning at the labours of the oar or of the mine, trembling before 

“Tlia glttt’iiiixg; tyrauny at OUumu^a aouav” 

The position of Greece since 1821 was such as to arouse the deepest .sympa- 
thies of every Englishman who knew anything of her ancient story. The 
Greeks in that year, seizing the opportunity of a war between the sultan and 
Ali Pasha, rose in revolt. A proclamation issued by tho archbishop of Patras 
produced a general insurrection. For six years a cruel and devastating war 
had gone on, in which the Greeks, at first succe.ssful, had more and more 
quailed before the greater force which the Porte was ablo at last to bring 
against them by employing the disciplined troops of the pasha of Egypt. 
The story of this war has a peculiar interest to us in connection with the 
individual efforts of Englishmen to promote this struggle for freedom— of 
Byron, who died at Missolonghi with “Greece” on his lips— of Cochrane, 
whose hopes of rousing the Greek loaders to decisive and unanimous action 
came to an end when all was* lost at the great battle before Athens. In Sep- 
tember, 1826, the divan having obstinately refused to enter into negotiations 
with those over whom they considered themselves the absolute masters — 
tho.se “who form part of the nations inhabiting the countries conquered ages 
ago by the Ottoman arms ” — the British government proposed to Russia that 
the Porte should be apprised that the result of this obstinacy would be tho 
recognition of the independence of Greece. What, according to international 
laws, should be the basis of this recognition, Avas clearly laid down by Mr. 
Canning. The 'Dirks were to be told that Great Britain and Russia “ would 
look to Greece with an eye of favour, and with a disposition to seize the first 
occasion of recognising, as an independent state, such portion of her territory 
as should have freed itself from Turkish dominion; provided that such state 
should have shown itself substantially capable of maintaining an independent 
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existence, of cari’ying on a government of its own, of controlling its own 
military and naval forces, and of being responsible to other nations for the 
observance of international laws and the discharge of international duties/’ 
Such was the exposition which the British government then adopted, in the 
affairs of Greece, of the principles which should determine the recognition of 
the independence of a revolting or sei>arating state. The principle of what 
should constitute a belligerent was laid down with equal clearness by Mr. 
Canning at an earlier stage of this conflict; “The character of belligerency 
is not so much a principle as a fact. A certain degree of force and consistency 
acquired by any mass of population engaged in war entitles that population 
to be treated as a belligerent, and even if their title were questionaWe renders 
it the interest, well understood, of all civflised nations so to treat them. For 
what is the alternative? A power or community (whichever it may be called) 
which is at war with another, and which covers the sea with its cruisers, must 
either be acknowledged as a belligerent or treated as a pirate.” 

XJfion the conclusion of the treaty of July, 1S27, it was agreed that in- 
structions should be sent to the representatives at Constantinople of the 
three contracting powers that they should present a joint declaration to the 
divan, stating that as the war of extermination had been prolonged for six 
years, producing results shocking to humanity, and inflicting intolerable 
injuiy on the commerce of all nations, it was no longer possible to admit that 
the fate of Greece concerned exclusively the Ottoman Porte. They were to 
offer their mediation between the Sublime Porte and’ the Greeks to put an 
end to the war, to settle by amicable negotiation the relations which ought 
for the future to exist between them, and to propose that all acts of hostility 
should be suspended by an armistice. A similar proposition should be made 
to the Greeks. A month was to be given to the Ottoman Porte to make 
known its determination. If no answer were returned, or an evasive answer 
were given, the divan was to be informed that the three powers w’ould them- 
selves interfere to establish an armistice. Although the admirals of the allied 
squadrons of the three powers were to be instructed to take coercive measures 
to enforce an armistice, they were to be warned against any hostile step which 
would be contrary to the pacific character which the three powers were desir- 
ous to impart to their interference. 

PKBJIIER8HIP OP LORD GODERICH; THE BATTLE OP NAVARmO 

The death of Mr. Canning placed Lord Goderich at the head of the govern- 
ment. The composition of the cabinet was slightly altered. Mr. Huskisson 
became colonial secretary, Mr. Herries chancellor of the exchequer. The 
government was generally considered to be weak, and not calculated for a 
long endurance. Its greatest accession of strength seemed to be in the accept- 
ance of the office of commander-in-chief by the duke of Wellington, Lord 
Eldon, in serious apprehension that this appointment committed the duke 
to the support of the administration, wi‘ote to him a letter which called forth 
this explanation: “If, on the one hand, the administration have no claim 
upon my services out of my profession, I, on the other hand, can be of no 
counsel or party against them.” The cabinet of Lord Goderich had not a 
long existence. It lasted scarcely five months, and it fell through the petty 
jealousies of some of its members, which gave the finishing blow to the tot- 
tering fabric. 

On the 10th of November it was known in London that despatches had 
been received at the admiralty, announcing a great naval battle ia the bay of 
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Navarino. If the popular belief in omens of national success or disaster had 
not nearly passed away, the public might have looked with trembling anxiety 
to these despatches, in the dread that the battle would prove a defeat. For, 
at the lord mayor’s bang^uet on the 9th of November, a great device of illu- 
minated lamps representing an anchor suddenly fell down upon the dignitaries 
below, slightly wounding the duke of Clarence and the lord mayor, scattering 
unwelcome oil over the dresses of the ladies who graced the civic feast, and 
altogether marring the usual flow of hollow compliment which is so coarsely 
proffered and so greedily accepted on these occasions. The Gaiiette soon pro- 
claimed that the Turkish fleet had been nearly annihilated ; that the flags of 
England, France, and Russia floated supreme on the, shores of the Morea. Nev- 
ertheless, politicians shook their heads at what they considered an aggression, 
which might lead to an interminable war — an aggression which ultra-toryism 
regarded as particularly objectionable, inasmuch as it crippled the meaxrs 
of a despotic power effectually to crush its rebellious subjects. The Sublime 
Porte had well learned the lessons taught by the congresses of Troppau and 
Laybach when it proclaimed, in its manifesto of the previous June, that 
"Almighty wisdom, in dividing the universe into different countries, has 
assigned to each a sovereign, into whose hands the reins of absolute authority 
over the nations subject to his dominion are placed.” 

When the demand under the Treaty of London, vidiich was made by 
England, France, and Russia, for an immediate armistice, as a preliminary 
and an indispensable condition to the opening of any negotiation, was an- 
nounced by the ambassadors of these powers at Constantinople, the divan 
declined to recognise any interference with its conduct towards its rebellious 
subjects. The Greeks readily accepted the armistice proposed by the treaty. 
Ibrahim Pasha had come from Alexandria with the Egyptian fleet during the 
period of the discussions at Constantinople. The allied fleets were lying off 
Navarino, their admirals being without authority to prevent the junction of 
the Egyptian fleet with the Turkish, already moored in that harbour. The 
Egyptian commander was informed by Sir Edward Codringlon that he might 
return, if he chose, with a safe-conduct to Alexandria, but that if he entered 
the harbour he would not be suffered to come out. Ibrahim Pasha made his 
choice to join the Turkish fleet. On the 25th of September a conference 
took place between the admirals and Ibrahim Pasha, at which the Egyptian 
prince entered into a verbal agreement for a suspension of hostilities during' 
twenty days. The English and French commanders, relying upon this agree- 
ment, sailed to Zante to obtain fresh provisions. Ibrahim Pavsha then came 
out of the harbour, with the object of carrying his warfare to some other 
point in the Morea. Sir Edward Codringlon met him near Patras with a 
small force, and compelled him to return. After that, says the protocol of 
the three admirals, “ the troops of the pasha have not ceased carrying on a 
species of warfare more destructive and exterminating than before, putting 
women and children to the sword, burning their habitations, and tearing up 
trees by the roots, in order to complete the devastation of the country.” 
The despatch of Sir Edward Codringtoir, dated from H.M.S. Asia, in the 
port of Navarino, narrates the subsequent decisive event. The count de 
Hayden, rear-admiral of Russia, and the French rear-admiral, the chevalier 
de Rigny, having agreed with him to enter the port in order to induce Ibrahim 
Pasha to discontinue his brutal war of extermination, took up their anchor- 
age about two o’clock in the afternoon of the 20th of October. The Turkish 
ships were moored^ in the form of a crescent. The combined fleet was formed 
ill the order of sailing in two columns, the Britisli and French forming the 
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weather or starboard line, and the Russian the lee line. The Asia led in, fol- 
lowed by the Genoa and AZti-imi, and anchored close alongside a ship of the 
line bearing the flag of the capltana bey. 

The stations of the French and Russian squadrons were marked out by 
the English admiral, %vho was the chief in command. • “I gave orders,” says 
Sir Edward, “ that no gun should be fired unless guns were fired by the Turlcs, 
and those orders wore strictly observed." The three British ships passed 
the batteries, and moored without any act of hostility on the part of the 
Turlcs, although they were evidently prepared for a general action. At the 
entrance of the harbour were six Turkish fire-vessels, which a portion of the 
English squadron were appointed to watch. On the Dartmouth sending a 
boat towards one of these vessels her crew was fired upon by musketry. The 
fire was returned from the Dartmouth and La Hi/rmie, which boro the flag of 
Admiral de Rigny. An Egyptian ship then fired a caimon-shot at the Fren eh 
admiraFs vessel, which was immediately returned; “and thus,” says Sir 
Edward Oodrington, “very shortly afterwards the battle became general.” 
After describing, with the usual indistinctness, the movements of various 
ships, ho comes to the catastrophe. “This bloody and destiuctive battle 
was continued with unabated fury for four hours, and the seen© of wreck and 
devastation which presented itself at its termination was such as has been 
seldom before witnessed.” Of the Egyptian and Turkish fleets, which num- 
bered about a hundred and twenty men-of-war and transports, one-half were 
sunk, burned, or di'iven on shore. The allied admirals published a notice after 
the battle, that as they did not enter Navarino with a hostile intention, but 
only to renew propositions to the commanders of the Turkish fleet, they would 
forfcar from destroying what ships of the Ottoman navy might still rematn, 
“now that so signal a vengeance has been taken for the first cannon-shot 
which has been ventured to be fired on the allied flags,” They threateired 
that if there were any new act of hostility they would immediately destroy 
the remaining vessels and the forts of Navarino. The despatch of Sir Edward 
announcing the victory contains a frank admission that he was not insensible 
to other feelings than those of professional obedience to his instructions: 
“When I found that the boasted Ottoman word of honour’ was made a sacri- 
fice to wanton, savage devastation, and that a base advantage was taken of 
our reliance upon Ibrahun’s good faith, I own I felt a deshe to pimish the 
offenders. But it was my duty to refrain, and refrain I did; and I can assure 
his royal highness [the duke of Clarence] that I would still have avoided this 
disastrous extremity if other means had been open to me.” 


THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON BECOMES PEEMIBR (1838 A.D.) 

The differences upon financial measures between Mr. Herries, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and Mr. Huskisson, secretai-y of state for the colonies, 
could not be reconciled by Lord Goderich, and he therefore tendered his 
resignation to the king on the 9th of January, 1828, His majesty immediately 
sent to Lord Lyndhurst to desire that he and the duke of Wellington should 
come to Windsor. The king told the duke that he wished him to form a gov- 
ernment of which he should be the head. “He said that he thought the gov- 
ernment must be composed of persons of both opinions ivith respect to Ihe 
Roman Catholic question ; that he approved of all his late and former sei-vants, 
and that he had no objection to anybody excepting to Lord Grey.” It was 
understood that Lord Lyndhurst was to continue in office. The duke of 
Wellington immediately applied to Mr. Peel, who, returning to his post of 
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secretary of state for the home department, saw the impossibility of reuniting 
in this administration those who had formed the cabinet of Lord Liverpool, 
He desired to strengthen the government of the duke of Wellington hy the 
introduction of some of the more important of Mr, Canning’s friends into the 
cabinet and to fill some of the lessor offices. 

On the 29th of January parliament was opened by commission. On 
the ninth day after the meeting of parliament, Mr, Brougham took that 

position which he 
ever after maintained, 
of being the most 
indefatigable and per- 
severing of law re- 
formers, The refor- 
mation of the criminal 
law was no longer op- 
posed, except by a 
few whose opinions 
had very speedily 
come to be considered 
as worthless as they 
were obsolete. A 
commission had been 
appointed to inquire 
into abuses in courts 
"X of equity. The course 
of improvement 
which was open to 
Mr, Brougham was 
to promote an inquiry 
“into the defects oc- 
dukb oj- WBLUjiGToif casioned by time and 

a 7 «M 8 S 8 ) otherwise in the laws 

of this realm of Eng- 
land, as administered in the courts of common law.” Mr. Brougham in- 
troduced his motion in a speech of nearly six hours. It has been said of 
this speech, “its huge length anti unwieldy dimensions compelled attention,” 
These are not the qualities which usually compel attention in the lionse of 
commons. During that extraordinary exhibition of the rare ability to mass 
an infinity of details, so as to make each contribute something to the general 
effect, the attention of the house was uninterruptedly sustained. The first 
listeners were amongst the last. Whilst the orator exliibitod no signs of 
physical e.xhaustion, scarcely one of his audience seemed to feel a sense of 
wearines.s. Tlio peroration of this great effort of memory and judgment was 
the only portion that could be properly deemed rhetorical; “It was the boast 
of Augustus — it formed part of tlio glare in which the perfidies of his earlier 
years were lo.st — that he found Rome of brick, and left it of marble; a praise 
not unworthy a great prince, and to which the present reign also has its 
claims. But how much nobler will be the sovereign’s boast when he shall 
have it to say, that he found law dear, and left it cheap; found it a sealed 
book — ^lef t it a living letter ; found it the patrimony of the rich — loft it the 
inheritance of the poor; found it the two-edged sword of craft and oppres- 
sion — left it tlie staff of honesty and the shield of innocence!" On the ad- 
journed debate of the 29tb of Febniavy, upon Mr. Brougham’s proposition 
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for a commission, the govcrnnient, through the law officers and the liome 
secretary, expressed its intention so far to concur in the motion ns to consent 
that separate commissions should issue— one for inquiry into the progress 
of suits at common law; the other into the state of the laws affecting real 
property. Mr. Brougham concurring in this alteration, the two commissions 
were forthwith appointed. 

The house of commons was now fairly engaged in the work of improve- 
ment. On the motion of Mr. Peel a select committee was appointed to inquire 
into the public income and expenditure; to consider measures for an effectual 
control on all charges connected with this receipt and e.xpenditure, and also 
for reducing the expenditure without detriment to the public service. No 
one can trace the course of our parliamentary history after the close of the 
war without feeling how much of the tardy recognition by the government 
of principles of financial economy was due to the unwearied exertions of Mr. 
Hume. His views, however they might at times be impracticable, produced 
as a whole the inevitable triumph of all zealous and continuous laliour, Mr. 
Secretary Peel early in the session proposed another measure which, he said, 
might at first sight appear limited in its application, and local in its objects, 
but which was connected with considerations of the highest importance to the 
well-being of the country. He proposed that a committee should be appointed 
to inquire into the state of the police of the metropolis. In the next session 
of parliament Mr, Peel carried his great plan for abolishing the local establish- 
ments of nightly watch and police, for forming the metropolitan police dis- 
trict, and for appointing a sufficient number of able men under the direction 
of the secretary of state to be the police force for the whole of this district, 
For several years a prodigious clamour was raised against this force, not only 
by thieves and street-walkers, but by respectable upholders of the ancient 
watch, and by zealous friends of the nation’s freedom, who dreamt that the 
new police would have the certain effect of depriving us of our immemorial 
liberties. The new police was to be [as Fonblanque “ says] " the most danger- 
ous and effective engine of despotism.” Sensible men were satisfied to be- 
lieve that Mr. Peel’s innovation would have no other effect upon our liberties 
than that of depriving us “of the liberty wo have hitherto enjoyed of being 
robbed and knocked on the head at discretion of their honours the thieves,” 

A great parliamentary struggle was at hand in 1828, which was the pre- 
lude to a still more important conflict in 1829. This was Lord John Russell’s 
motion, on the 26th of February, for a committee of the whole House to con- 
sider of so much of the acts of the 13 and 25 of Charles II as requires per- 
sons, before admission into any office in corporations, or having accepted 
any office civil or military, or any place of trust under the crown, to receive 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, according to the practice of the Church 
of England. The motion was opposed by Mr, Huskisson, Lord Palmerston, 
and Mr. Peel. It was opposed, says Sir Robert Peel in his Mmoirs,^ “with 
all the influence and authority of the government recently appointed,” Never- 
theless, on a division on the motion of Loi’d John Russell, it was carried by a 
majority of 44, there being 237 in favour of the motion, and 193 against it. 
Sir Robert Peel says, in his Memms, that the administration considered that 
they should not be justified in abandoning the service of the crown in conse- 
quence of this defeat, and farther, that it would have been very unwise hastily 
to commit the house of lords to a conflict with the houseof commonson a<jues- 
tion of this nature. Mr. Peel eventually proposed a measure of compromise— 
that a declaration should be substituted in place of the sacramental test. 
The bill as amended passed the house of commons and met with very little 
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effectual opposition in the house of lords, the two archbishops and three 
bishops speaking in its favour. Sh Robert Peel says that the conciliatory 
adjustment of the question was what he earnestly desired; that had any 
other course been taken by the government the final result of parliamentary 
discussion would probably have been the same—namely, the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation acts; and that it may fairly be questioned whether the 
repeal would have taken place under circumstances more favourable to the 
true interests of the church, or more condvreive to the maintenance of harmonj' 
and goodwill amongst the professors of different religious creeds. It was in 
vain that Lord Eldon described the bill .to be " as bad, as mischievous, and 
as revolutionary as the most captions dissenter could wish it to be.” He 
nevertheless prophesied truly when he said, "Sooner or later, perhaps in this 
very year, almost certainly in the next, the concessions to the dissenters 
must be followed by the like concessions to the Roman Catholics.” 

ELECTION FOR CLARE OF DANIEL O’CONNBLL 

The appointment of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald to a ministerial office caused a 
vacancy in the representation of the county of Clare. The contest for this 
seat produced events in Ireland "of deep importance, especially in their 
relation to the Catholic question.” Mr. Fitzgerald was a person of great 
influence in the county of Clare. He had conciliated the Roman Catholics 
by a constant advocacy in parliament for the removal of their disabilities. 
Certainly no Protestant could have had a fairer chance of support, not only 
from the landlords hut from their tenantry. Yet the whole power of the 
Catholic Association was called forth to prevent his return, and to secure the 
election of Mr. O’Connell, who, by his faith, was disqualined from sitting in 
parliament. During the short administration of Mr. Canning the association, 
founded in 1823, had voluntarily dissolved itself, having confidence that the 
minister wmuld bring forward some effectual measure of relief. The accession 
to power of the duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel, and the subsequent changes 
in the cabinet which had disturbed the balance of opinions on the greatest 
question of domestic policy, revived the association with new strength, which 
was calculated to produce the most serious alarm. Lord Anglesey, the lord 
lieutenant, had gone to Ireland with the decided opinion that concessions 
to the Catholics should be refused. What he saw there in the summer of 1828 
produced iu his mind a conviction of the positive danger of persevering in 
the old system of policy. Mr. O'Connell, whose power as a demagogue was 
probably never exceeded by any Irishman or Englishman — ^gifted with a 
popular oratory which completely won the hearts of a fervid peasantry — 
professing the utmost deference to the Catholic priesthood, which he swayed 
as mucli by his devotion as a son of the church as by his prompt and versatile 
ability— wanting pei'haps “very determined courage,” but with every other 
quality for the leader of a rebellion— Mr. O’Connell stirred up his countrymen 
to a madness of which the Clare election was the type. The Catholics had a 
common grievance and a common sympathy, which, since the union, had 
been a constant source of irritation and of occasional alarm. But a real sense 
of the imminent danger of refusing concession had never been produced until 
the proof was supplied by the Clare election that local and personal attach- 
ments were weakened, that the friendly relations of men in different classes 
were loosened, and that a power had pisen “ to unite the scattered elements 
of society into a homogeneous and disciplined mass, yielding willing obedi- 
ence to the assumed authority of superior intelligence, hostile to the law and 
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to the government which administered it.” At the period of the Clare election 
the lord lieutenant wrote to the home secretary that he was quite certain 
that the agitators could lead on the people to rebellion at a moment’s notice, 
but that the hope of tranquillity, present and future, rested upon the belief 
of O’Connell and his friends that they could carry their cause by agitation 
and intimidation, without coming to blows. Lord Anglesey believed their 
success to be inevitable. “There may be rebellion: you may put to death 
thousands; you may suppress it; but it will only be to put off the day of 
compromise, and in the mean time the coimtry is still more impoverished, 
and the minds of the people are, if possible, still more alienated.” On the 
5th of July Mr. O’Connell Avas elected for Clare. A petition against his return 
was presented to the house of commons, but notliing was done, for the session 
was nearly at an end. The great agitator did not attempt to take his seat 
during the three weeks which elapsed between his return and the prorogation 
of parliament. He had six months before him for continued agitation. The 
session closed on the 28th of July, without a word in the king’s speech regard- 
ing Ireland. 


THE CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL (1829 A.B.) 

The duke of Wellington, in the course of a debate in May, 182&, said “ It 
is now well known that during the whole of the last autumn and summer I 
had those measures in contemplation which have been since brought into 
effect. It is also well kiioivn that my principal object, and that to which all 
my efforts were directed, was to prevail upon the person in these kingdoms 
the most interested of a,ll others, from his situation, in the settlement of the 
Catholic question, to give his consent to its being brought forward.” In 
the autumn and summer of 1828 the duke had not only a difficulty with the 
king, but with the one of most importance amongst his colleagues. At the 
beginning of August the premier and the lord chaucellor had been in com- 
munication with the king, Mr. Peel was invited to participate in the proposed 
arrangement. He gave his deliberate opinion by letter to the duke of Wel- 
lington, that there was upon the whole less of evil in making a decided effort 
to settle the Catholic question than in leaving it, as it had been left, an open 
question. Mr. Peel, however, proposed to retire from the government, al- 
though he was willing to support it, but unwilling to undertake the manage- 
ment of this business in the house of commons. Twenty years after, he says 
that this letter was written with a clear foresight of the penalties to which 
the course he resolved to take would expose him — “the rage of party, the 
alienation of private friends, the interruption of family affections.” He 
would not condescend to notice other penalties, such as the loss^ of office and 
of royal favour, “ if they were not the heaviest in the estunation of vulgar 
and low-minded men incapable of appreciating higher motives of public 
conduct.” 

The efforts of the duke of Wellington to obtain the sanction of the king 
that the whole subject of Ireland, including the Catholic question, should be 
taken into consideration by his confidential servants, were not successful 
during the remaining months of 1828. In his interviews with the duke his 
majesty manifested much uneasiness and irritation. Lord Eldon represente 
that the king told him, at an inteiwiew on the 28th of March, 1829, that his 
ministers had threatened to resign if the measures were not proceeded m, and 
that he had said to them, “Go on,” when an interview which had lasted several 
hours had brought him into such a state that he hardly knew what he wa§ 
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about. Mr. Peel, very early in the course of these discussions, had expressed 
his opinion that whenever it was once determined that an attempt should be 
made by the government to settle the Catholic question, the settlement 
should be, if possible, a complete one. Partial concessions would be of no 
use. On the 12th of January, 1829, the six ministers who had voted uniformly 
against the Catholic claims had each a separate interview with his majesty, 
when ho intimated his consent that the whole question of Ireland should 
be considered without his being pledged by such consent to adopt the views 
of his confidential servants, however unanimous they might be. On the 
17th the duke of Wellington wrote to Mr. Peel, that he did not see the slightest 
chance, in consequence of what had jmssed in interviews with the king, and 
with certain of the bishops, of getting rid of those di/Rculties, if Mr. Peel 
should not continue in office. Mr. Peel yielded to his earnest solicitation. 
Wien the draft of the speech from the throne was submitted to the king, 
he gave a reluctant assent to the passage which implied an intention on the 
part of the government to make a decisive effort to adjust the Catholic ques- 
tion, The parliament was opened by commission on the 5th of February. 
The clay before the meeting of parliament Mr. Peel acklreisscd a letter to the 
vice-chancellor of Oxford expressing his intention to vacate his seat for that 
university. 

In tlie speech from the throne the existence of an association in Ireland 
dangerous to the public peace, and inconsistent with the spirit of the consti- 
tution, was pointed out, to ask for such powers as might enable his majesty to 
maintain his just authority. "His majesty recommends that, when this 
e^cntial object shall have been acconmlishcd, you should take into your 
deliberate consideration the whole condition of Irelancl; and that you should 
review the laws which impose civil disabilities on hia majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects. You will consider whether the removal of those disabilities can 
be effected consistently with the full and permanent security of our estab- 
lishments in church and state, with the maintenance of the reformed religion 
established by law, and of the rights and privileges of the bishops and of the 
clergy of this realm, and of the churches committed to their charge." In 
the house of peers the duke of Wellington announced that the measure which 
it was the intention of the government to propose for the adoption of par- 
liament, would extend to the removal generally of all civil disabilities under 
which the Roman Catholics laboured, with exceptions .solely resting on 
special grounds. In the house of commons Mr. Peel made a similar announce- 
ment. The great conto,st in parliament was not to conio on till Mr. Peel 
should be in his place to take his proper share in the discussions. He was 
persuaded to allow his name to be put in nomination for re-election at Oxford. 
His friends did not sufficiently estimate the power of a party cry. Sir Robert 
Inglls, his opponent, was finally returned by a majority of one hundred and 
forty-six votes. Lord Colchester records the termination of the election, adding, 
" Cheers for Lord Eldon in convocation, hisses for the king, hisses and groans 
for Peel." Nevertheless the value of these hisses and groans may be tested 
from the fact that Mr. Peel polled twice as many first-class men as Sir Robert 
Ingli.s, and the “No popery" and “Church in danger" cries were not uni- 
versally successful, for he had three hundred and thirty-three clergymen 
amongst his supporters. Mr. Peel took his seat for Westbury on the 3rd of 
March. The bill for suppressmg the Catholic Association had passed during 
the secretary’s absence from parliament. In that interval several thousand 
petitions wove presented to parliament — tho greater part against tho pro- 
posed measures of conce8.sion. Lord Eldon was the most indefatigable in 
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the enforcement of the prayer of these very exclusive productions, which 
echoed his own assertion on the first night of the session, that if a Roman Cath- 
olic were ever admitted to form part of the legislature, or to hold any of the 
great offices of state, from that moment the sun of Great Britain was set for- 
ever, In the house of commons Mr, Peel gave notice, on the 3rd of March, 
that on the 5th he would call attention to that part of the speech from the 
throne which referred to the civil disabilities of the Roman Catholics, 
On the evening of the 3rd the king commanded the duke of Welling- 
ton, Lord Lyndhurst, and Mr. Peel to attend him at Windsor on the fol- 
lowing day. The audience lasted five hours. The king most tenaciously 
insisted that no alteration should be made of the ancient oath of supremacy. 
The ministers as firmly maintained that without this alteration the measure 
of relief would be unavailing. They left the royal closet in the assured belief 
that their official functions were at an end. “At the close of the interview 
[says Peel the king took leave of us with groat composure and great kind- 
ness, gave to each of us a salute on each cheek, and accepted our resignation 
of office, frequently expressing his sincere regret at the necessity which com- 
pelled us to retire from his service.” Before the king went to rest a great and 
sudden change had come over him. He wrote to the duke of Wollington to 
acquaint him that he anticipated so much difficulty in the attempt to form 
another administration that he could not dispense with the services of those 
whose resignations ho had accepted, and that they were at liberty to proceed 
with the measures of which notice had been given in parliament. 

On the 5th of March, from ten o’clock in the morning, all the avenues of 
the house of commons were crowded by persons who hoped to gain admis- 
sion to the gallery. The doors were not opened till six o’clock; for, accord- 
ing to a notice previously given, the house was called over. To put an end 
to all possible cavil on the part of the king, Mr. Peel had suggested to the 
duke of Wellington that a distinct authority should he given to them to say 
to parliament that the measures in contemplation wore proposed with the 
entire sanction of his majesty. That authority having been received diming 
the night, Mr. Peel commenced his speech in these words: “I rise as a minister 
of the king, and sustained by the just authority which belongs to that char- 
acter, to vindicate the advice given to his majesty by an united cabinet.” 
With regard to himself, he had for years attempted to maintain the exclu- 
sion of Roman Catholics from parliament and the high offices of state. He 
did not think it was an unnatural or unreasonable struggle. He resigned it, 
in consequence of the conviction that it could no longer be advantageously 
maintained. As Mr. Peel proceeded to explain the proposed measure, in a 
speech of four hours, the cheers of the house ivcre occasionally heard in West- 
minster Hall. The bill would admit a Roman Catholic to parliament upon 
taking an oath, in place of the old oath of supremacy, that he would support 
the existing institutions of the state, and not injure those of the church. It 
would admit a Roman Catholic to all the greatest offices of government, with 
the exception of regent, lord chancellor of England, and lord chancellor and 
viceroy of Ireland. All corporate offices and municipal privileges, all that per- 
tained to the administration of justice, would be open to Roman Catholics. 
From all offices connected with the church, with its universities and schools, 
and from church patronage, they would be necessarily excluded. Commands 
in the array and navy had been open to them before this measure. Connected 
with the Bill of Relief, there were securities and restrictions proposed; and by 
a separate bill the qualification for the freeholder’s electoral franchise in Ire- 
land was increased from forty shillings to ten pounds. 
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It is unnecessary to trace the course of the debates in either House during 
the conflict, which lasted to the 10th of April, when the Relief Bill was road a 
third time in the house of lords by a majority of a hundred and four. It had 
been passed in the house of commons, on the 30th of March, by a majority of 
a hundred and seventy-eight, Amidst the passionate invectives, the taunts 
and sneers, of the opposers of the measure, there was one sentence in the 
speech of a great man wlio relied upon no oratorical power for enforcing con- 
viction, which made more impression upon the mind and heart of the nation 
than the highest displays of argument or declamation. Thus spoke the duke 
of Wellington, on moving the second reading of the bill on the 4th of April: 
"My lords, I am one of those rvho have probably passed a longer period of my 
life engaged in wav than most men, and principally, I may say, m civil war; 
and I must say this,— that if I could avoid, by any sacrifice whatever, even one 
month of civil war in the country to which I am attached, I would sacrifice my 
life in order to do it. I say that there is nothing which destroys property and 
prosperity, and demoralises character, to the degree that civil war does; by it 
the hand of man is raised against his neighbour, against his brother, and 
against his father; the servant betrays his master and the whole scene ends 
in confusion and devastation. Yet, my lords, this is the resource to which we 
must have looked — these are the means to wliich wc must have applied, in 
order to have put an end to this state of things, if wc had not made the option 
of bringing forward the measures, for which I hold myself responsible.” The 
great captain was assailed as virulontl}'’ as Mr. Peel was assailed, by the most 
furious of those who assumed to be the only true supporters of church and 
state. 

The earl of Winchelsea published a letter in which ho insinuated that the 
duke had supported the establishment of King’s College, that he "might the 
more effectually, under the cloak of some outward show of zeal for the Protes- 
tant religion, carry on his insidious designs for the infringement of our liber- 
ties, and the introduction of popery into every department of the stale.” 
The duke demanded that the letter should be withdrawn; the carl refused 
to do so. On the 21st of March the two peers had a hostile meeting in Batter- 
sea Pields. The duke of Wellington fired without effect ; the earl of Winchelsea 
discharged his pistol in the air, and then tendered a written apology. In a 
letter to the duke of Buckingham a month after tliis transaction the duke of 
Wellington thus defended a conduct which he admitted must have " shocked 
many good men” ; "The truth is that the duol with Lord Winchelsea was as 
much part of the Roman Catholic question, and it wai3 as necessary to under- 
take it and carry it out to the extremity to which I did carry it, as it was to 
do everything else which I did to attain the object which I had in view. I 
was living here in an atmosphere of calumny. I could do nothing that was 
not misrepresented as having some bad purpose in view.” When Lord Winchel- 
sea published his letter the duke determined to act upon it, “ The atmosphere 
of calumny in which I had been some time living cleared away. The system 
of calumny was discontinued,” Mr. Peel had to endure calumnies oven more 
galling than thoi30 which the duke of Wellington decided to resist by tho 
course which a brave soldier, jealous upon the point of honour, was then almost 
compelled to take in deference to the false opinions of society. Twenty years 
after this great political struggle Sir Robert Peel wrote tho following solemn 
appeal to protect his memory: "I can with truth affirm, as I do solemnly 
affirm in the presence of Almighty God, ‘to whom all hearts be open, all 
desires known, and from whom no secrets are hid,’ that in advising and pro- 
moting the measures of 1829 I was swayed by no fear except the fear of publio 
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calamity, and that I acted throughout on a deep conviction that those meas- 
ures were not only conducive to tne general welfare, but that they had be- 
come imperatively necessary in order to avert from interests which had a 
special claim upon my support- -the interests of the church and of institutions 
coimected with the church^ — an imminent and increasing danger." 

The Catholic Relief Bill received the royal assent on the 13th of April 
Lord Eldon at two previous audiences of George IV had urged him to refuse 
the royal assent. The king, who was a great actor, not only in the power 
of mimicry which he posse, ssed, but in exliibiting a well-feigned passion, de- 
ceived hLs ex-chancellor into the belief that his old master would peril every- 
thing, even his thiyne, by this obsolete exercise of the royal prerogative. 
Dangerous, almost infatuated, as was this advice of Lord Eldon, we cannot 
doubt his smcerity; wc cannot believe that any corrupt motive, or even any 
personal ambition, prompted his interference to avert what he believed 
would be a groat political evil. He distrusted the Roman Catholics, not from 
a blind adherence to a worn-out bigotry, but from a reliance upon that un- 
statesmanlike caution which could not look beyond a dark present into a 
brighter future. Happily, he had to deal with a sovereign of different char- 
acter than he who compelled Pitt-;-in the fear that he might drive the king 
into insanity — to lay aside the implied pledges of the union, and thus to make 
the legislature equivocate for thirty years with the just expectations of dis- 
appointed millions. A few childish lamentations, and there would be an 
end of the opposition of George IV to the resolve of his ministry. He 
would go to Hanover — he would return no more to England — let them get 
a Catholic king in Clarence— were his ejaculations at the interview of the 9th 
of April. On the 14th Lord Eldon wrote to his daughter: “The fatal bill re- 
ceived the royal assent ye.stcrday afternoon. After all I had heard in my 
visits not a day’s delay.” 

O’CONNKLL’S BtiCOND BETURN TOR CLARE (1829 A.D.) 

About a month after the passing of the bill Mr. O’Connell was intro- 
duced to the hou.se of commons for the purpose of taking his seat for Clare. 
A petition against liis return had been referred to a committee, who declared 
that he was duly returned. Mr. O'Connell had been elected before the passing 
of the now act, and the clerk of the house accordingly tendered to him the 
oath of supremacy which was required to be taken under the old law. This 
oath Mr, O’Connell refused to take, claiming to take the oath set forth in the 
Relief Act. He was the next day heard at the bar, His courtesy, his modera- 
tion, his legal knowledge, surprised the hou.se, and called forth the approving 
voices of the great law oflicers who had opposed his claim at once to take his 
seat. Upon a division a new writ was ordered for Clare. A large subscription 
was entered into for securing Mr. O’Conucll’s second return, which took place 
on the 30lh of July. His violence at that election was a painful and disgust- 
ing contrast to his assumed gentJenass &t the bar of the house of commons. 
His unmeasured words almost induced a general apprehension that the great 
measure of Catholic emancipation had been too readily yielded to that sense 
of an overwhelming necessity which had converted opposing statesmen into 
its responsible promoters. 

The parliament was pi'orogucd on the 24th of June. The landowners 
when they returned to their country mansions did not find happy faces 
amidst either tenants or labourers. The summer and autumn were wet and 
cold; the harvest was protracted; the crops were ill got in, and were hurried 
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to market. They were found to be of inferior quality, and prices suffered 
temporarily a great depression. Then came the severest winter since 1813- 
1814, Parliament met on the 4th of Pebruaiy, 1830. The king’s speech 
lamented that notwithstanding the indication of active commerce afforded 
by increased exports, distress should prevail amongst the agricultural and 
manufacturing classes. One effectual mode of mitigating the pressure upon 
industrial capital was announced in the intention to propose a considerable 
reduction in the amount of public expenditure. The promise was realised. 
The chancellor of the exchequer proposed, on the i5th of March, the total 
remission of the excise duties on beer, cider, and leather. Increased duties 
on spirits were to supply a portion of the deficiency. The propositions of 
the government were finally agreed to. 

death op GEORGE IV (1880 A.D.) 

On the 24th of May a message was sent to both houses of parliament by 
the king, announcing his illness and .stating the inconvenience of signing 
public instruments with his own hand. A bill was introducctl for the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to affix the king’s sign-manual by a stamp, in the 
king’s presence, and by his immedialo order given by word of mouth. The 
bill received tlie royal assent on the 29th of May, On the 26th of June, at 
three o’clock in the morning, King George IV expired at Windsor castle. 
It is difficult to look back upon the career of this prince, whose sovereignty 
either as regent or king formed one of the most important eras in the annals 
of the country, without feeling how much his lifo had been one of groat 
opportunities wasted and of natural powers pcrvorlod; how the circumstaneos 
by which he had been surrounded from his youth were almost wholly injurious 
to his character and his happiness. Succeeding generations— in some degree 
by the force of contrast — have come to look very severely upon the faults 
of this erring brother. They were painfully visited upon hmn by the absence 
of all domestic happiness, by the feeling that he was not beloved or respected 
by the people he was appointed to rule over. The duko of Wellington has 
given a character of the monarch who held in dread the great captain’s strong 
sense and inflexible resolution. “He was indeed,” said the duke, “the most 
extraordinary compound of talent, wit, buffoonery, obstinacy, and good 
feeling—in short, a medley of the most opposite qualities, with a great pre- 
ponderance of good — that I ever saw in any character in my life.” 







CHAPTER III 

WILLIAM IV AND THE REFORM BILL 

[ 1880 - 183 r A.o.] 

Tlio end was already appi oacliliig. King and queen sat sullenly 
apart in tlioir palace. Peer and countiy gentleman moodily awaited 
the vnin of tlieir country and the dcstrucUon of their properly. Fa- 
naticism still raved at tlie wickedness of a people; the people, clam- 
ouring for work, still succumbed beforo tlio mysterious disease which 
was continually claiming nioro nnd more viotinis. But the imtiou 
cared not for tlio sullcnuess of tho court, the forebodings of tho 
landed classes, tho ravings of tho pulpit, or even the jnystorloua 
operations of a now plague. Tlie deep gloom which had over- 
shadowed the laud had boon relieved by one single ray, Tho vic- 
tory had been won. The bill had hocomo law.— WAtPOms.*' 

Upon the death of George IV, on tho 26th of June, 1830, Williain Hem'y, 
duke of Clarence, was forthwith proclaimed king by the title pf William IV. 
No immediate alteration took place in the government, his majesty signifying 
to the duke of Wellington and the ministers of his cabinet that he was anxious 
to retain their services. A portion of tho whigs had been for some time con- 
templating a coalition with the Wellington and Peel party; but their advances 
were not met half way, and the whigs more resolutely than before took up the 
cry for a reform in parliament, 

On Friday, the 23d of July, his majesty went in state to the house of lords 
and, after a most gracious speech, prorogued parliament. The necessary dis- 
solution was made next day by proclamation; and writs were ordered for the 
election of a new parliament, to be returnable on the 14th of September. 

On the 8th of September the coronation of the king, by the title of William 
IV, was solemnised in the ancient abbey of Westminster; and even on this 
occasion the change of times and fashions as well as sovereigns wfls marked 
in the event. In tlie coronation of George IV, who was eminently a king of 
shows and pageants, not an iota of the olcl feudal observances, whether chiv- 
alrous or medieval, had been omitted, and according as the minds of the spec- 
tators had been affected, it was the most august and splendid of exhibitions, 
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or the most useless and ridiculous of imitations or caricatures. ^ On the present 
occasion, it was an observance suited to the more refined spirit of the times 
and the serious importance of the occasion. It was mainly a .solemn religious 
service, confined to the interior of the building; and the chief procession was 
that of the state carriages which conveyed William and his queen Adelaide 
from St. James’s palace to the abbey. William was dressed in his naval uni- 
form, the sight of which warmed the hearts of his subjects as the appropriate 
token of our naval supremacy, and the joyful cry that rang from street to 
street, as he moved along, was, “God bless our sailor-king! ” 

It was under circumstances of gloom and anxiety that the new parliament 
assembled on the 2fith of October. The king opened the session iu person. 
In his speech he alluded to the events which had occurred on the Continent; 
to the continuance of his diplomatic relations with the new French dynasty; 
to the endeavours which, in concert with Iris allies, ho was making to restore 
tranquillity to the Netiierlands; and to the expediency of maintaining those 
general treaties by which the political system of Europe Imcl been established. 
The usual addresses were carried in both houses, though not withorrt voi'y evi- 
dent signs of a vigorous opposition to ministers. Tire rallying cry was “par- 
liamentary reform," or “parliamentary reform and retrenchment." Tlic 
duke of Wellington resolutely declared that he would grant no reform— that 
no reform was necessary — that the con.stiluUon would be spoiled if an attempt 
were made to amend it. In replying to Earl Grey, he said that he would not 
hesitate unequivocally to declare his opinion that we po.s6Csscd a legislature 
which answered all good purposes, better than any which liad been ever tried; 
and that if he had to frame a legislature for another country, his aim would bo 
to form one which would produce similar results : under such circmnstaiices, 
he was not only unprepared to bring forward any measure of reform, but 
ready at once to declare that, so long as he held a station in tlio government, 
he should feel it his duty to resist any such measures when proposed by others. 
In the commons, Mr. Brougham brought forward the question of reform even 
before the address was moved. He reprobated the report that ho was desir- 
ous of introducing a radical, sweeping innovation. This report was utterly 
devoid of truth. He for one was resolved to lake his stand on the ancient 
ways of the constitution. 

The king and queen had promised to honour the lord mayor's feast at Guikl- 
hall with their presence. The citizens had made magnificent picparations for 
their reception. Late on the evening of the 7th of Novcjuber the lord mayor 
received a note from the home secretary (Mr. Peel), stating that his majesty 
had resolved, by the advice of his ministers, to postpone his visit to tlic city to 
a future opportunity, because, from information recently received, “ there W'as 
reason to apprehend that, notwithstanding the devoted loyalty and affection 
borne to his majesty by the citizens of London, advantage would be taken of 
an occasion which must necessarily assemble a vast number of persons by 
night to produce tumult and confusion, and thereby to endanger the proper- 
ties and lives of his majesty’s subjects; and it would be a source of deep and 
lasting concern to their majesties were any calamity to occur on the occasion 
of their visit to the city of London.” This announcement filled the metropolis 
with doubt and alarm, Men believed that some atrocious conspiracy against 
tire royal person had been discovered, or that the poorer classes had organised 
a revolution. The funds fell, and in the provinces it was pretty generally ex- 
pected that the next mail would bring intelligence that London was in a state 
of insurrection. By the advice of ministers the proposed visit of the king 
was abandoned. 
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The most was made of the event by the opposition in parliament. It was 
laid to the account of ministers that his majesty could not meet his faithful 
commons of London without fear and riot. It was urged that the exceeding 
unpopularity of the di;ke of Wellington had been the cause of so shameful an 
occurrence; and that that excessive unpopularity had been caused by the 
fatal declaration of the duke against every species of reform. It was asked 
whether the duke did not now feel that he had quitted his own proper sphere 
of greatness; whether a ministry so unpopular could hope to stand. 

On the 15th of November Sir Henry Parnell moved for a select committee 
to make a thorough revision of the civil list. The debate was a short one. On 
the division there appeared a majority of tv'cnty-nine against ministers, the 
numbers being 233 to 204. Next day the duke of Wellington in the lords, and 
Sir Robert Peel in the commons, announced that, in consequence of the vote 
of the preceding evening, they had tendered, and his majesty had accepted, 
their resignations, and that they continued to hold their offices only until suc- 
cessors should be appointed. They afterwards declared that they had come 
to this resolution, not so much on account of the civil-list vote, as from an 
anticipation of the result of a division on Mr. Brougham’s proposition for re- 
form, which stood for the very day on which the announcement was made. 

•EARL OBEY FORMS A MINISTRY (1830 A.B.) 

The tories and anti-emancipationists had lent their votes to displace the 
duke of Wellington, but by themselves they were not strong enough to enter- 
tain any hope of setting up a cabinet of their own, The Canning party were 
far asunder from them, some of thorn being all for the duke, and some for re- 
form. The king had no choice. He could only take the whigs. Accord- 
ingly he authorised Earl Grey to form a new administration. The earl 
accepted the office, on condition that he should have his majesty's authority 
to make parliamentary reform a cabinet measure. In the course of a week 
the new government was put together; it contained a considerable admix- 
ture of those "who had been adherents of Mr. Canning and Mr. Husklssoa. 
Earl Grey was first lord of the treasury; Mr. Brougham, lord chancellor; 
Lord Althorp, chancellor of the exchequer; Lord Melbourne, home secre- 
tary; Lord Palmerston, foreign secretary; Lord Goderich, colonial secretary; 
Sir James Grahani, first lord of the admiralty; Marquis of Lansdowne, presi- 
dent of the council; Lord Durham, lord privy-seal; Lord Hill, coinraander- 
in-chief; Lord Auckland, president of the board of trade; Mr. 0. Grant, 
president of the board of control; Lord Holland, duchy of Lancaster; the 
duke of Devonshire, lord chamberlain; tlie duke of Richmond, postmaster- 
general; Lord John Russell, paymaster of the forces; the Right Hon. 0. W. 
Wynne, secretary for wav, etc. Mr, Denman bcarae attorney-general; Sir 
William Horne, solicitor-general. The marquis of Anglesey was again ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant for Ireland. There was a suspension of business in 
parliament till the new members should be re-elected. Mr. Stanley, the new 
chief secretary for Ireland, encountered a mortifying defeat at Preston, 
wdiere the right of suffrage was almost universal. He was opposed by orator 
Hunt; and by that demagogue, aided by radical reform, the heir of the house 
of Derby, a member of the new whig ministry, and the representative of tem- 
perate and moderate reform, was completely beaten. 

During the remainder of the year no business of importance was transacted, 
except the passing of a regency bill. This bill provided that, in the event of 
& posthumous child of the present queen, her majesty should be guardian and 
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regeat duriag the minority. If no such event should occur, the duchess of 
Kent was to be guardian and regent during the minority of her daughter, the 
princess Victoria, the heiress presumptive. Tlie princess Victoria was not to 
marry, while a minor, without the consent of the king, or, if he died, without 
the consent of both houses of parliament; and the regency of the duchess of 
Kent was to be at an end if, while regeat, she married a foreigner, 

On tlio 23rd of December parliament adjourned to the 3rd of February, 
ministers having declared that a long adjournment was necessary, in order 
that they might have time to prepare the different measures which they 
intended to submit, and more especially to concoct tliat plan of reform to 
which they had pledged themselves on accepting office, and by which alone 
they could hope to retain it. 

In the course pf this eventful year there came into operation in England a 
change far more important than all the political mutations on the Continent 
put together. The first great railway with locomotive engines — that between 
Liverpool and Manchester— was finished and opened; and the triumphant 
success of the experiment led directly to the construction of far more exten- 
sive lines. Unhappily the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
was clouded by the lamentable death of Mr. Huskisson, one of the mombens 
for Liverpool, who had accompanied the duke of Wellington to the celebration. 

Before the clo,se of 1830 the demand for par iamenlary reform had assumed 
a new character and asi^ect. It was no longer the more war-cry of a political 
party, that could be silenced by contradictions or trivial concc.ssious. It was 
no longer limited to the <lisfrauchisomont of a few clo.so or corrupt boroughs, 
and the transference of the forfeited suffrage to certain towns and commu- 
nities that were .still unrepresented. Neither could it bo postponed, as had 
hitherto been the case, to a convenient season, when circumstances would be 
more favourable for change, ond tho public mind in a more tranquil state for 
its accomplishment. It was to bo upon a .scale so ample, that instead of 
being a political stop in advance, which the contention of parlies might favour 
or retard, it was to be a national revolution; and not only was it to be granted 
by wholesale, instead of instalments, Ixit granted immediately — upon the 
instant. Never indeed was the ''omnipotence” of parliament .so devoutly 
believed in as now for tho cure of every national evil, aiul in proportion to 
the extravagance of .such a hope, was the loudne,ss and universality of the 
outcry. 

PLANS FOR PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 

On the _3rd of February, the appointed clay, parliament reassembled, and 
Earl Grey in the lords, and Viscount Althorp in the commons, announced 
that a plan of parliamentaiy reform had been agreed to by ministers, ancl 
would be introduced at as early a period as possible. It was not, however, 
until the tst of March that the plan was introduced in the commons by Lorci 
John Bussell. The plan, we believe, had been altered and rcalLcrcd during 
the interval. Lord John Russell now declared that ministers discarded the 
notion of complying with violent and extravagant demands. Their wish was 
to frame a measure which wmuld give satisfaction to every reasonable man in 
the country: they wished to take their stand between two hostile parties, 
neither agreeing with tho bigots on the one hand that no reform was neces- 
sary, nor agreeing with the fanaties on the other that only one particular 
reform could be wholesome ancl satisfactory. 

_ The leading principles of the ministerial plan consisted, first, of disfran- 
chisement of small places which had hitherto sent members to parliament, 
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and of enfranchisement of largo towns and cities which had hitherto been 
unrepresented; of an extension of the franchise, in order to increase the 
number of olectoi’s in those places which wore allowed to retain, in whole or 
in part, their existing privileges. All voters were to be duly registered — an 
excellent regulation. In order to diminish the expenses of elections, as well 
as opportunities for bribery, drunkenness, and corruption of all kinds, the 
duration of the poll was to be diminished, and that for counties to be taken 
simultaneously at different places. The good which has proceeded from this 
regulation is indisputable and great. Lord John Russell said that the general 
result of the measure would be to create a new constituency of about 600,000; 
for the increase in counties would bo about 100,000, that in towns already 
represented about 110,000, that in the new boroughs 50,000, that in London 
95,000, that in Scotland 60,000, and that in Ireland about 40,000. His lord- 
ship declared himself agamst short parliaments and vote by ballot, and con- 
cluded by requesting leave to bring in his bill. 

This motion brought on a debate which lasted seven nights, and which 
called up more than seventy orators. The opponents of it said that the 
whole essence of the scheme w'as not reform but revolution; that the measure 
proposed nothing less than to remove from the house of commons every alloy 
of monarchical or arislocratical principle, and convert it into a pure and 
resistless democracy, which it never had been, and which, consistently with 
the British constitution, it never ought to be. This new constitution rested 
on some supposed necessity for mcreasing the power of the people; but the 
power of the people was already strong enough: the true danger to be dreaded 
in. this mixed government arose from the mfluence of the people, and not from 
the mfluence of the crown or of the aristocracy. Was it iutenaed to convert 
these kingdoms into an unrestricted democracy? Were ministers prepared 
to say that a mob could govern a mob? There was a variety of interests con- 
nected with the country which required to be represented in parliament, and 
were now represented by means or the boroughs (called rotten) that were to 
be disfranchised by this bill. If they were so disfranchised, the representa- 
tion of those interests would be annihilated, Mr. Horace Twiss said he had 
no objection to any increase of the representation of great trading interests; 
but ho could not see the policy of calling in the wisdom of householders paying 
£10 of rent. The measure would let in no great interests : it would promote 
the influence of shopkeepers and country attorneys. The leader of the coun- 
try club would now be the important man in his district, and these inlerests, 
however respectable in their way, were not the interests which required addi- 
tional representation. They were interests -which would be represented under 
the proposed change, by those shallow but dogged politicians with whom 
reliei from taxation was verything, and public credit and national faith noth- 
ing — by whom rent and tithe were regarded as vile incumbrances. And 
wlieii half the constitution had thus been surrendered, would the -violent 
reformers bo satisfied? They themselves had avowed that thejr would not; 
and that, having obtained so much, they would, at a convenient time, demand 
more. It was not this parliamentary reform that could reduce the present 
expenditure or pay off the debts of the past, numerous references were made 
to the French Revolution and to the imitations of it in other parts of Europe. 
The promoters of the bill more than hinted that the reformers would try a 
revolution in England, if they were not pacified by this measure; the opposers 
of the bill denied that there was any such fear — denied that the measure 
would satisfy the radicals. There was a better seciulty than the moderation 
or timidity of the radicals for the preservation of order. The widely spread 
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industry of the country, the stored-up savings even of the lower orders, the 
dividends of tho public stocks, were solid grounds for confidence in the secu- 
rity of the institutions of the coiwtry . The very burdens of the country formed 
some sort of security for its tranquillity and welfare. The superincumbent 
weight of the national debt, while it pressed, ga,ve stability. There would be 
no revolution to fear nor any permanent dissatisfaction to dread. But if wo 
decided on this great question, not according to experience and wisdom, but 
according to the cry of the day, then we slioifid let in danger, then we should 
let in revolution, by teaching the people that their impatient will alone coultl 
control the course of the legislature. The opponents of the bill, however, 
permitted this long contest to terminate without a division: and Lord John 
Russell's bill was brought in, and ordered to bo read a first time. Ministers 
afterwards admitted that if a division had now taken place, they would, 
according to their calculation, have been. left in a minority. But the oppo- 
sition did not form a combined body; it had no regular plan of operations, 
and it was guided by no great leader. 

On the 21st of March tiie second reading of the bill was moved in the com~ 
mons. The debate lastctl two days. It was opened by Sir R, Vyvyan, who 
moved, as an amendment, that the bill should be read a second time that day 
six months. At the division there were, including the speaker and the four 
tellers, 603 members present, tho largest number that had ever divided on any 
question in that bouse. Of those 302 were for tho original motion, and 301 
for the amendment; the second reading being thus carried by a majority of 
one. 

On the IStli of April Lord John Russell moved tho order of the day for a 
committee of the whole house, when General Gascoyne iinmeclintcly endeav- 
oured to get rid of the hill by a motion for counteracting one of its essential 
clauses, rc.specting the proposed diminution of the number of representatives 
for England and Wales. This motion led to a violent debate, ending in a 
division on the following night, which left ministers in a minority of eight. 

Two days after this division, or on the 2lsfc of April, Lord Wharncliffe in 
the upper house asked Earl Grey whether ministers had advised his majesty 
to dissolve this parliament, whiclr had not yet existed quite six months. lie 
put the question, he said, because, if he received a certain answer, it was his 
mtention to adopt some measure in relation to that subject. Earl Grey re- 
plied that he doclined answering the question. Lord Wharncliffe then gave 
notice that he would next day move an address to the king, praying that his 
majesty would he graciously pleased not to exorcise his own undoubted pre- 
rogative of dissolving parliament. On the same day Sir R. Vyvyan tiskcd 
ininisters in the commons whether they intended to proceed with tho reform 
bill, or to advise his majesty to dissolve parliament, because tho house of com- 
mon.? would not consent to reduce the number of English members. The 
chancellor of the exchequer, Lord Allhorp, replied, that ho had no hesita- 
tion in answering one of the questions, or in saying that ministers, having 
considered the necessary consequence of the division of the House on tho bill 
the other evening, it was not their intention to irrocecd furthor with the bill. 
It would not be consistent with his tluty to answer the second question. On 
the 22iid, which was the very day after the question was put by Lord Wliarn- 
cliffe and Sir R. Vyvyan, there was a great ferment in both houses, for the 
rumour had been spread in the coimse of the day that king and ministers hatl 
made up their mind for dissolution. In the lords the ferment became a 
storm, a tempest. The order of the day was Lord Wlmrrvcliffc’s motion for 
an address to his majesty against the dissolution. His lordship had uttered 
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only a few words, when the duke of Richmond, postmaster-general in this 
recently seated ministry, rose to complain that all the peers were not sitting 
in their proper places, as was usual on such occasions. Some expressions of 
dissent being uttered, his grace of Richmond insisted that the standing order 
should be enforced — that their lordships should keep their places, and that 
persons present who were not members of that house should be ordered to 
withdraw. Noise and confusion ensued, and the marquis of Londonderry 
was heard to say that ministers were taking the crown off the king's head. 
The duke of Richmond would then move another standing order — that against 
the use of improper language. The marquis of Londonderry denied that any 
offensive language had been used, "though the noble duke seemed to think 
himself the hero of this coup d’itat, and to be able to smother the expression 
of their lordships’ sentiments on this most extraordinary occasion.” 

Lord Wharncliffe being allowed to proceed, hurriedly moved: "That an 
humble address be presented to his majesty, humbly to represent that we, his 
majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the lords spiritual and temporal, 
etc., think ourselve.? bound in duty humbly to represent to his majesty that 
alarming reports of an intended dissolution of parliament have gone forth; 
that, dutifully aclcnowledging the wisdom of the constitution in trusting to 
the crown that just and legal prerogative, and fully confiding in his majesty's 
royal wisdom and paternal care of his people for the most beneficial exercise 
of it, we desire with great humility to represent to his majesty that it appears 
to us that a prorogation or dissolution of parliament at the present juncture, 
and under the present excitement of the public mind both in Great Britain and 
Ireland, is likely to be attended with great danger to his majesty’s crown 
and dignity, and to every institution of the state, by preventing that calm 
and deliberate consideration of any question tending to the reform of the rop- 
rosentation of the people which the importance of that subject so especially 
requires.” Lord Shaftesbury being called to the woolsack, amidst great 
excitement and discordant noises, succeeded in restoring some degree of order. 
Lord Mansfield then addressed tlie house. Such a scene as this, he said, he 
had never before witnessed in that house, and he hoped never to see anything 
like it again. He would use no intemperate language, but he would never- 
theless assert, as far as God Almighty gave him the means of understanding, 
that the crown and the country were now about to be placed in a most awful 
predicament, unparalleled at any previous period. 

PAEI/IAMBNT DISSOLVED (1831 A. D.) 

Lord Mansfield was 3 ’'et peaking when the king entered the house and put 
an end to all discussion. The house of commons having been summoned, 
his majesty prorogued parliament with a speech in which he said the proro- 
gation was with a view to immediate dissolution, and that he had been 
induced to resort to this measure for the purpose of ascertaining the sense of 
his people, in the way in which it could be most constitutionally expressed, 
on the expediency of making such changes in the representation as circum- 
stances might appear to require. The speech also thanked the commons for 
the supplies which they had voted. Next day came forth the proclamation 
announcing a dissolution and directing a new election. The writs were made 
returnable on the 14th of June, 

The dissolution was celebrated in many places by illuininalions. The lord 
mayor authorised an illumination of the city of London, At the West End a 
rabble vented their fury on the houses or windows of several peers and com- 
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moners, because they had opposed the Refoi'm Bill. Among the windows 
which suffered most were those of the duke of Wellington and Mr. Baring. 
“In political disputes, to place candles in windows is no proof of political 
opinion or of anything else except a prudent desire to avoid the outrages of a 
mob; but these illuminations were made use of by the reformers to keep up their 
incessant cry that the inhabitants of the country, from one end to another 
Were animated by one universal feeling of enthusiasm for the Reform Bill, and 
for the act which got rid of a parliament that would never have passed it.” 

THE NEW PARUAMENT REJECTS THE REITOUM BILL (1831 A.D.) 

After an amount and universality of rioting, that shook the island to its 
extremities, the election for the new parliament was completed. It w'as as 
thoroughly pledged to reform as the most sanguine of the expectants could 
desire; and from the test that had been e.gtnblishcd for thq eaudidaios when 
they presented themselves for the .suffrage, and the promises exacted from 
them, the chosen members were styled by their opponents a company of 
pledged delegates, and no true house of commons. Only six out of eighty- 
two county members were opposed to the bill. London returned four reform- 
ing members, and Yorkshire the same number. Ou the 14th of June the 
parliament was opened by commission, and Mr. Manners Sutton was re-elected 
speaker without opposition; but a whole week was occupied with swearing 
in the members, so that the session was not opened by his majesty in person 
until the 21st. The first subject in the royal speech was that of reform, to 
which the atteirtion of both houses was earnestly called, and the confident 
hope was expressed that in their measures for its adjustment they would 
“carefully adhere to the acknowledged principles of the constitution, by 
which the prerogative of the crown, the authority of both houses of parlia- 
ment, and the rights and Uberiies of the people arc equally secured.” It ex- 
pressed the confident hope that peace would be maintained by England, 
notwlthslanding the civil commotions which had disturbed some parts of 
Europe and the contests that were existing in Poland, It stated that a Brit- 
ish squadron had been sent before Lisbon with a povomptory demand of 
satisfaction for a scries of insults and injuries; that a prompt compliance 
with that demand had prevented the necessity of further measures, but that 
his majesty had not yet been enabled to re-o.stablish his diplomatic relations 
with the Portuguese government. The only dismal parts of the speech were 
those which referred to the spread hi Europe of tlie cholera, to the scarcity 
and famine vvhicli prevailed in the western counties of Ireland, and to the 
Ky-stem of violence and outrage which had for some lime boon carried on to 
an alarming extent in that country. As the king returned to St. James’s 
palace he was vociferously applauded by the people as “the patriot king,” 
“the sailor king,” “the bo.st king that had ever boon.” 

In both houses the government was severely blamed for not acting with 
proper vigour in suppressing the disgraceful riotous proceedings at the late 
illuminations. The addresses were agreed to without any useless division. 
And then to the Reform Bill I 

On the 24th of June Lord John Russell again brought forward that bill, 
admitting that there had been some slight alterations made in it, and insist- 
ing that all such alterations were improvements. Sir Robert Peel professed 
his unaltered sentiments in opposition to the measure. The first reading was 
allowed to pass, but at Sir Robert’s suggestion the second reading was post- 
poned from the 30th of June to the 4th of July, The alterations which bad 
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been made in the bill went rather to enlarge than to limit the number of elec- 
tors. 

On the 4th of July, when the second reading was proposed, Sir Jolin Walsh 
moved as an amendment that the bill should be read a second time that day 
six months. The debate, prolonged to very late hours, was continued during 
the 5th and 6th. At the end the division showed a majorit}' of 136 in favour 
of ministers; the votes for the second reading being 367, and those for the 
amendment 231. Other efforts were made to obstruct the passage of the 
bill into committee, and five distinct motions for adjournment were made 
and defeated. In committee the bill was discussed clause by clause from the 
12th of July to the 16th of September, when it was ordered to be engrossed. 
On the 19th of September Lord John Russell moved the third reading, and 
was backed by 113 against 58. After two more days of debate on the question 
“ that the bill do pass,” Tninistera canied their point by 345 against 236. Next 
day, the 22nd of September, the bill was carried up to the lords by Lord 
John Ru.ssell, attended by about one hundred of its stanch supporters in the 
lower house. The bill was then read a first time on the motion of Earl Grey, 
without any remark being made, and was directed to be read a second time 
on the 3rd of October. 

When that day had arrived, after the presentation of numerous petitions 
in favour of the bill, Earl Grey moved the second reading. His speech on this 
occasion was chiefly remarkable by an appeal to the bench of bishops. He 
said, as they were the ministers of peace, he did most earnestly hope that 
the result of their votes would be such ns might tend to the tranquillity and 
happiness of the country. And this was a species of intimidation; for, in 
other words, it was telling the prelates that if they voted against the Reform 
Bill, the tranquillity and happiness of the country would be put in peril. Lord 
Wharnoliffe again declared that the bill would destroy the constitution by 
giving too great power to a most clcmoeratically constituted house of com- 
mons. A popular or rather delegated house or commons had passed this 
measure, and now the upper hoase was told that it had notliing to do but 
to record and register it. His lordship concluded by moving “that the bill 
be rejected”; but on being reminded that this mode of proceeding implied 
disrespect towards the lower house. Lord Wliarncliffc withdrew his mo- 
tion for another, “ that the second reading be postponed to that day six 
months.” The lords then adjourned. On tlio next day the principal speakers 
were, for the bill Viscount Melbourne, and against it Lord Harrowby and the 
duke of Wellington. The debate was again adjourned, to be renewed on the 
morrow. Lord Dudley and Ward, the marqufe of Londonderry, lords Wyn- 
ford and Eldon, argued against the whole bill with great force and with equal 
excitement. Lord Chancellor Brougham concluded a speech of four hours’ 
duration, by conjuring their lordships to pass the bill, as the only means of 
preserving tranquillity. “As your friend,” said he, "as the friend of my 
country, as the servant of my sovereign, I counsel you to assist us in preserv- 
ing the national peace and perpetuating the national prosperity. For these 
reasons I pray 4 md beseech you not to reject this billl I call on you by all 
you hold most dear, by all that binds every one of us to our common country 
— I solemnly adjure you, yea, even on bended knees, my lords [here the 
chancellor bent his knee on the woolsack], I implore you not to reject this billl” 
Their lordships, however, at six o’clock on the following morning did reject 
the bill by a clear majority of forty-one.® 

Lord Eldon ^ rejoices, in a letter of the next day, that the mob would not 
stay for the close of the debate. Their patience dmnng a cold and drizzlmg 
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night of waiting m Palace Yard bad been worn out; and when the peers came 
forth there were none to salute them with cheers or hisses. The rolling of the 
carriages alone was heard, as reformers or conservatives, in the broad daylight, 
went to their homes as quietly as if a whole nation had not been anxiously 
awaiting that morning to know how the great work was so far concluded. 

The rejection of the Reform Bill by the house of lords was not unforeseen. 
The disproportion of the two parties in that house was perfectly well known. 
During tlie reigns of George III and George IV, the creation of peers had 
been almost exclusively confined to the tory party; — the bishops had, with 
very 'few exceptions, been selected with no forgetfulness of their political 
opinions. To remedy, in some degree, this disproportion, sixteen new peers 
had been created before the second reading of the bill._ Lord Grey, in moving 
that reading, had addressed to the bishops a very significant warning “to 
put their house in order.” Many of the peers had refrained from voting; but 
on the 7th of October the bishops were on their bench in strong numbers; 
and, of thirteen present, twelve voted against the bill, nine others sending 
their proxies for the same object in defeating the measure which had so tri- 
umphantly pa,ssed the house of commons. The great contest was yet, how- 
ever, to be fought out in another campaign. The lords had gone from the 
house on the Saturday morning, after such a night of oxcilemont and fatigue 
as few had before encountered. On the following Monday Lord Ebrington, 
member for Devonshire, moved in the house of commons a rcaolutioa to the 
effect that the house, lamenting the present fate of the bill for amending the 
representation, feels itself called upon to reassert its firm adhorcnco to the 
principle' and loading provisions of that groat mensuro, and to express its 
unabated confidence in the integrity, perseverance, and ability of those min- 
isters who, in introducing and conducting it, had so well consulted the best 
interests of the country. The resolution was carried by 329 votes to 198. 
The public enthusiasm gave a hearty assent to the principle urged on that 
occasion by Mr. Macaulay, when he asked, “ ought wo to abandon the bill 
merely because the lords have rejected it? We ought to respect the lawful 
privileges of their house, but wc ought also to a.ssert our own.” Riot and 
outrage at Derby, and at Nottingham the burning of the castle by a frantic 
mob, clouded for a time the hope which all honest reformers entertained 
that reason and justice should alone prevail. The saddest, however, could 
relish the wit, which, however pungent, was like oil upon the waves. “Mrs. 
Partington” became famous throughout the land. “As for the possibility 
of the house of lords preventing ere long a reform of parliament,” said Sydney 
Smith,'' “I liold it to bo themo.st absurd notion that ever entered into human 
imagination. I do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the lords 
to stop the progress of reform reminds me very forcibly of the great storm 
of Sidmouth, and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on that 
occasion. In the winter of 1824 there set in a great flood upon that town — 
the tide rose to an incredible height — the waves rushed in upon the houses, 
and everything was threatened with destmetion. In the midst of this snblime 
and terrible storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, was seen 
at the door of her house with mop and pattens, trundling her mop, squeeising 
out the sea-wator, and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Atlantic was roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; but I need not tell 
you that the contest was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mr.s. Partington. 
She was excellent at a slop, or a puddle, but she should not have meddled 
with a tempest. Gentlemen, be at your ease — be quiet and steady. You will 
beat Mrs. Partington.” 
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PARLIAMENT PROROGUED; NATIONAL EXCITEMENT (1831 A.D ) 

The ministry stood firm^ although they were taunted with their continu- 
ance in power after they had found themselves opposed by such a majority 
in the house of lords as no minister had ever encountered a second time. 
There was no wavering in the king. He went to the house of peers on the 
20th of October; and having given the royal assent to Lord Brougham’s 
Bankruptcy Court Bill, amongst other bills, he prorogued the parliament, 
stating that its attention inust necessarily bo called upon at the opening of 
the ensuing session to the important question of a constitutional reform iu 
the commons house of parliament. 

It is impossible to look back at the interval between the prorogation of 
parliament on the 20th of October, 1831, and the conclusion of the labours 
of the last unreformed parliament on the 16th of August, 1832, without a 
sense of relief in feeling that the country had passed without permanent 
damage through a crisis of unexampled danger. The times were truly alarm- 
ing,^ Nevertheless, during the great political conflict of seven months — 
during the terrific outbreak of a knot of miscreants at Bristol, the occasional 
violence of the mob in London, the partial outrages of the peasantry of the 
southern counties, the terrors of a new and frightful disease for which no 
medical autliority could prescribe a satisfactory treatment and which no 
public regulation could an’cst — the political excitement was so great and " 
universal that, like combatants on a field of battle, the energy of the hour 
was sufficient to repress, whether amongst reformers or anti-reformers, any 
sentiment of fear that would have amounted to a panic. 'The nation, 
whether ranged on one side or the other, had never been so much in earnest 
since the days of the Long Parliament. It is true that the popular cause 
could number its supporters by thousands, whilst those on the other side 
might be counted by hundreds. But the leaders of the hundreds believed 
that they had everything to lose, and they not only fought with desperation 
themselves, but were cheered on by a most zealous following, who sincerely 
dreaded that the end of all government and the destruction of all property 
were close at hand. There were everywhere wrong-headed men in popular 
assemblies ranting about the unequal distribution of wealth; pretended 
teachers of political economy proclaiming the tyranny of capital, and showing 
how easily a change might be made by which the labourers, without any 
intervention, might till the fields and work the looms. Some more modestly 
proposed that at the death of any member of tho community his widow and 
children should have no exclusive claim; and that all his property should be 
divided amongst every member of society of adult age. The absurdities that 
hung around every scheme for the "division of property” neutralised their 
possible effect upon the groat body of mechanics, who were not without some 
means of instruction that had been placed within their reach. There was 
another class more open to dangerous advice, and more incapable of weighing 
the probable consequences of lawless acts. 

The labourers in husbandry had been often told that they h^ a claim 
upon a much higher rate of allowance from the poor’s-rates, whilst at this 
very time the enormous pressure of those rates was driving the land even of 
whole parishes out of cultivation. Tlie labourers believed, a,s they had been 
long encouraged by magistrates to believe, that the parish was bound to find 
work and pay wherever there was no profitable work to be done. The Or- 
ganisation du TraDail” of the Ifronch political philosophers in 1848 was not 
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an original invention. In England wo had not the national workshop; but 
we had the parish gravel-pit. The gravel-pit lowered the wages of all agri- 
cultural labour, by confounding the distinctions between industry and idle- 
ness, between strength and woaknc,ss, between dexterity and clumsiness. 
All the moral qualifications that raado one labourer more valuable than an- 
other were utterly broken down. And so, when tlie weekly pittance for un- 
profitable labour was doled out by the oversoor of the poor— when tho farmer 
equalised the rate of wages by reducing his ploughman and carter almost 
to the level of the gravel diggers, and sent their wives to the overseers to make 
up by allowance the just payment of which they were defrauded — the peas- 
antry took to burning ricks and bivaking maehines. The niaehine breaking 
was intelligible. Machines wove hold to be substitutes for manual labour, 
and thus to dimimsh profitable omployniont. But the rick burning: How 
could arson bo a relief for hunger? The clcslntetion of food raised tlio price 
of food. The excessive ignorance of the peasantry — the hateful isolation of 
their class from their employers — the neglect of tho rich— made them apt 
listeners to tho devilish, promptings of some village Cade in tho beer-shop. 
They had undoubted grievances, and we can scarcely wonder that paupers 
and poachers becanre rick burners and machine breakers, in the belief that 
those above them in rank were in a conspiracy to oppre.ss them. Tho south- 
ern labourers know nothing of the Reform Bill, and cared nothing. They 
thought only of tho misery and neglect of their own unhappy lot. “Swing” 
was at work months before Lord Grey came into power— “Swing” was 
their one reform leader. They took their own coirrso of proclaiming their 
wretchedness and their ignorance, to the terror and shamo of those who had 
kept them ignorant, and passed them by in the haughty indiffci’once which 
. regarded a peasant and a slave as something near akin — “ slaves in ignorance,” 
as Arnold said, “without having them chained and watched to prevent 
them hurting us.” The Jail and the gallows seemed the only remedies when 
property became unsafe— 

‘ ' TJio blind molo finsts 

Copp’d Mils toward towoio, to ted, Uic owtU ia throng’d 

By man's oppression, and tlio poor worm doUi die for 't, ” 

In the same state of ignorance, especially of political ignorance, as the 
southern peasantry, but “ot with equal provocation for their ouli'agc-s, were 
the dregs of tho people who broke open the city jail at Derby and sot the 
prisoners at liberty, and those who burned down Nottingharn castlo. More 
entirely distinct, even than tho agricultural labourers, from those who cher- 
ished any over-zealous aspirations for an amended roprcsentation of the 
psople, were those who formed the mass of rioters at Bristol. Tliere, an 
insignificant mob of the merest outcasts of a seaport long remarkable for a 
filthy, ignorant, and drunken horde of labourers of tho lowest class— many 
of the so-ealled workers habitual thieves— lield during a Saturday afternoon, 
and the whole Sunday til! daybreak on Monday, the lives and property of 
the inhabitants of one of tho great cities of the empire at the mercy of their 
reckless brutality. 


Tile Bristol Riots (im A.D.) 

Sir Clravles Wctherell had been amongst the moat determined opponents of 
the Reform Bill during its passage through the house of commons. lie was 
recorder of Bristol, and .being a man of as much eccentricity as talent, ho 
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disregarded the warnings which were given him, that it might be more prudent 
to open the city sessions on the 20th of October without any public entry. 
Recorders nowadays go more modestly about their business; but Sir Charles 
Wetherell determined to have a procession. A large number of influential 
inhabitants, whether as political supporters or to maintain the dignity of 
his judicial function, formed a great cavalcade around the sheriff's carriage 
in which the recorder was to enter the city. He reached the Guildhall amidst 
the hisses of the populace, but with no injury from the few stones that were 
thrown at his carriage. There was some confusion in the hall during the 
opening of the commission; but the preliminary business having been gone 
through, and the court adjourned till Monday morning, the recorder retired, 
tlie people giving three cheers for the king. Sir Charles Wetherell took up 
his resiclence at tlie Mansion house. This, during the whole of the afternoon, 
was surrounded by a mob, upon which constables occasionally rushed to seise 
some prominent offender, boy or man, who manifested his spirit by hurling 
some missile at an irritated guardian of the peace. The evening came on; 
the mob of blackguards became more daring; colliers came in from the neigh- 
bouring pits to join the fun, and the Mansion horise was attacked in a far 
more formidable manner than at the earlier hour in tlie afternoon; for the 
greater number of constables had left the rioters to their diversion, and had 
quietly gone away to seek refreshment. In the darkness of that autumnal night 
the windows of the chief magistrate’s residence were shattered, the doors were 
forced, and preparations were made to set the Mansion house on fire. Sir 
Charles Wetteell during the tumult effected his retreat. The troops arrived, 
and arrested the conflagration. The soldiers were cheered as they trotted 
their horses backward and forward; the commander of the district, Colonel 
Brereton, exhorted the mob to peace, but he did not effectually clear the 
streets. The ragged populace were triumphant for that Saturday. 

On the Sunday morning tho consequences of a too humane lenity were 
signally exhibited. The troops had remand in the streets all night. On 
the Sunday morning, all being quiet, they rethed to their quarters. The 
churches and chapels were filled as usual, without any apprehension of danger, 
A crowd was again collected before the Mansion house. They burst into the 
hall, and reaching the upper rooms threw the furniture into the street. They 
penetrated to the wine cellars, and carrying off the corporation stores of the 
choicest port, were soon lying upon pavements dead with drunkenness. The 
troops again came out, and the tumult now became a wide-wasting career 
of rapine and destruction. There was a little firing of the 14th light dragoona 
upon the mob, who assaulted them with brickbats. Still there was a belief 
that the worst had passed. The soldiei'S were then, for the most part, with- 
drawn from the city. The subsequent proceedings of the mob sufficiently 
indicated the class of persons of which it was composed, ^ley beat in the 
doors of the bridewell with sledge-hammers, set free the prisoners, and fired 
the building. AnoUier party conducted the same operations with equal suc- 
cess at the new borough jail. A third manifested their zeal for liberty by 
releasing all confined in the Gloucester county jail. There were to be no more 
prisons in Bristol. Fi'om those three places of confinement the flames were 
rising at one and the same time. Fire now became the great manifestation 
of the savagery which some dreaded, or pretended to dread, as the natural 
result of the reform agitation. The Mansion house was set on fire. The 
demoniacs ran from room to room, kindling the flames, and when the roof 
foil in, the progress of the conflagration had been so rapid that many were 
cut off from a retreat. The bishop’s palace was reduced to ashes. The 
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custom-house followed. This building was near the Mansion house in Queen’s 
square. Prisons and stately buildings were not the sole objects of this most 
causeless outbreak. There was no rallying-cry in the streets, such as that of 
“No popery" in 1780, and of “Church and king” in 1791. No voice was 
heard to exclaim “ The bill." It was all mad fury without any possible object 
except plunder and the Indulgence of the grossest sensuality. At three o’clock 
in the morning there wore forty-two dwelling-houses and warehouses burning. 
Two sides of Queen’s square, with the exception of two houses, were destroyed. 
The flames were lighting the ruflians who paraded the streets and, knocking 
at the doors of ale houses and liquor shops, were demanding “ drink or blood.” 
Their intoxication quelled the outrages oven more effectually than the soldiery, 
who were now brought back into the city, and hesitated not to lire and charge, 
ns they might liave done far more advantageously had force been employed 
at the commencement of the outbreak. The outrages were at an end; not 
through this final act of tardy vigour by direction of the magistracy, but 
through the exhaustion of the handful of blackguards when the daylight 
showed the extent of the ruin which they bad perpetrated. 

TUB llEFORM BIMj X>ASSE» (1833 A..D.) 

Parliament assembled on the 6lh of December. In the king’s spooch, first 
of all was recommended a careful consideration of the measures to bo proi)osed 
for the reform of parliament; a speedy and satisfactory scttlcinent of the 
question becoming daily of more pressing importance to tho .security of the 
stale and to the contentment and welfare of his majesty’s people. On tho 
12ih of December Lord John Russell introduced tho now bill for pnvUamon- 
Inry reform. It was in many respects really a new measure. Tho results of 
the census of April had been obtained. The census of 1821 had been found 
a fallacious guide as to what boroughs ought or ouglit not to be disfrancliised. 
Taking the census of 1831 as the basis of the popuhition lost,_ tho boundaries 
of towns, which had been carefully surveyed, were included in the boroughs 
of which they had previously formed no part. A mixed test of tho impor- 
tance of boroughs was to be determined by the number of persons, tho number 
of houses, aud the amount of assessed taxes paid. The disfranchised bor- 
oughs were still to be fifty-six, though the list of tho.se to be placecl in what 
was called Schedule A was materially varied from that formerly proposed. 
Schedule B, of boroughs to return only ono member was now reduced jfrom 
forty-one to thirty, whilst others which had formerly been in this schedule 
were to be taken out, aud to return two members, Those variations from 
the former scheme were rendered necessary chiefly by the clotcvinin.atioa of 
the government not to diminish the number of the house of commons, con- 
tinuing the number as it then stood of 658. Some of the most ardent re- 
formers thought that the bill was impaired by these alterations. Sir Robert 
Peel taunted the ministers with having adopted amcndmoiils offered from 
his side of the house, but nevertlieless expressed his delormination of giving 
to the principle of this bill a steady and firm opposition. On the second 
reading in the house of commons there was a dobalo of two nights, termi- 
nating on the morning of Sunday the 18th, when the minislerial majority 
was 162. Parliament was now adjourned to tho 17tli of January. 

To follow the progress of the Reform Bill through the house of commons 
during the next two rnonths would be impossible for us to attempt, even if 
the details of the conflict were less wearisome than thoj'^ now would bo when 
the interest of such a session of skirmishes is wholly lost in the result of the 
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great battle. The Scotch and Irieh bills were brought in on the 19th of Janu- 
ary, On the 20th the house went into committee on the English bill, which 
committee was not ended till the lOtli of March, the report being considered 
on the 14th. On the 19th the third reading of the bill was moved. There 
was again a final debate, in which the combatants on each side were mar- 
shalled in as great numbers as on any previous occasion. In a house of 594 
members the bill was passed by a majority of 116. 

On Monday the 26th of March the Reform Bill was carried up to the house 
of lords, and was read a first time on that day. There was a general opinion 
that the bill would not pass unscathed through the upper house without a 
large creation of peers. On the 7th of January Sydney Smith wrote to the 
countess Grey that everybody expected a creation as a matter of course, 
"I am for forty, to make things safe in committee." It was impossible that 
Lord Grey should not have felt the most extreme reluctance to resort to so 
bold and hazardous a measure. Somewhat later Sydney Smith wrote; “If 
you wish to be happy three months hence, create peers. If you wish to avoid 
an old age of sorrow and reproach, create peers." Upon this letter of Sydney 
Smith, which was addressed to Lady Grey, the following note is written by 
herself: “Many of Lord Grey’s friends, as represented by Mr, S. Smith, con- 
curred in the opinions expressed in this letter, and the whole of the liberal 
press, the Times in particular, urged the necessity of creating peers.” The 
debate was carried on for four nights, Lord Ellenborough having moved as an 
amendment that the bill be read that day six months. At seven o’clock in 
the morning of the 14th of April the bill was read a second time by a majority 
of 9 — 184 contents; 175 non-contents. There were votes for the bill from 
some who had been absent from the division in 1S31; some who had voted 
against it now abstained from voting; 17 who had voted against the previ- 
ous bill now voted for this bill. Jeffrey, who was present through the 
debate, described it as not very brilliant, but in its latter stage excessively 
interesting. Lyudhurst’s, he said, was by far the cleverest and most dan- 
gerous speech against the government; Lord Grey’s rei)ly, considering his 
age and the time, really astonishing — he having spoken near an hour and 
a half after five o’clock, from the kindling dawn into full sunlight. Of the 
aspect of the house through that night the lord advocate has left a striking 
picture. The benches of the peers very full; their demeanour, on the whole, 
still and solemn; nearly three hundred members of the commons clustered in 
the space around the throne or standing in a row of three deep below the bar; 
the candles renewed before the blue beams of the day came across their red 
light, and blazmg on after the sun came in at the high windows, producing a 
strange effect on the red draperies and dusky tapestries on the walls. 

Parliament was adjourned for the Easter recess till the 7th of May. Al- 
though there might be some rejoicing at the majority for the second read- 
ing of the bill, the popular conviction was, that it was not safe from mutila- 
tions which would have materially changed its character. For three weeks 
there was incessant agitation, far more formidable than riot and window- 
breaking. Petitions from almost every populous place exhorted “King Wil- 
liam, the father of his country," not to hesitate if a necessity should arise for 
creating peers. The petition from Birmingham to the lords implored them to 
pass the Reform Bill into a law unimpaired in any of its great parts and pro- 
visions. On the day appointed for the parliament to meet, the political 
unions of Warwick, Worcester, and Stafford were assembled in Birmingham, 
at New Hall hill. It was considered to be the largest meeting ever held in 
Great Britain, , There was a solemnity in the enthusiasm of this vast body of 

n. w.— VOL. XXI. 8 0 
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people whieli may awake the memory of the fervid zeal of the old Puritans. 
One of the speakers, Mr. Salt, called upon the vast multitude to repeat, with 
head uncovered, and in face of heaven, the words which he should repeat— 
and every man bared his head, and slowly uttered word by word this compre- 
hensive resolve— “With unbroken faith through every peril and privation we 
here devote ourselves and our children to our country’s cause.” On that 
afternoon the house of lords went into committee on the Reform Bill, The 
first great principle of the measure was the disfranchising of the boroughs. 
Lord Lyndhurst moved that the first and second clauses of the bill be post- 
poned. These were the disfranchising clauses; and the motion wag carried 
against ministers by a majority of thirty-five. Lord Grey, on that Monday 
night, moved that the chairman of the committee should report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again on Thursday. His motion was carried. That interval 
of two clays preceded a week of intense excitement, such as the country had 
not witnessecl in any previous stages of this contest-such as had eertainly 
not occurred in the memory of man— perhaps had not occuiTcd since the 
revolution of 1688. 

On the morning of the 8th of May the cabinet, not without some appre- 
hensions of the ultimate consequences of such a proceeding, resolved upon 
asking the king to give his sanction to a largo creation of peers. Lord 
Brougham*' has recorded his doubts as to this step in the following words: 
"I had a strong feeling of the necessity of the case, in tho very peculiar cir- 
cumstances wo wore placed in; but such was my deep sense of the dreadful 
consequences of the act, that I much question whether I should not have 
preferred running the risk of confusion that attended the loss of the bill as it 
then stood, rather than expose the constitution to so imminent a hazard of 
subversion.” The king without any hesitation refused his assent to the 
proposition. “His majesty’s resolution,” says May,'’ “had already been 
shaken by the threatening aspect of affair.s, and by the apprehensions of his 
family and court, and ho not unnaturally shrank from so startling an exercise 
of his prerogative.” The re.signation of the ministers was at once tendered 
to the .sovereign, and the next day was formally accepted by letter. _ 

For one week the nation was left to its conjectures, to its fears, to its anger, 
at the position of the government. The functions, indeed, of a government 
were suspended. The whig cabinet had gone out without leaving one holder 
of a subordinate office who "would consent to join the government which the 
duke of Wellington had received authority from his sovereign to form. Ho 
set out with confidence upon, a royal commission to endeavour to give the 
necessary cohesion to the variously shaped atoms whose parliamentary union 
had thrown out the Reform Bill. Out of the conglomeration of those, a road 
was to be formed over which the stale carriage might travel in safety — not a 
macadamised road, but one constructed of round and square, smooth and 
rough materials, thrown together in a heap, to become serviceable wlicn the 
people had sustained many accidents with fortitude, had ceased to be impa- 
tient of unavoidable obstruction, and were reconciled to what they doomed 
tyrannous. Of the failure of this plan the duke of Wellington gave a narra- 
tive to the house of lords on the I7th of May. 

On the 15th of May it was announced in both houses that ministers had 
resumed their communication with his majesty. As the news went through 
the land the people everywhere settled down, in patience to abide the result. 
On the ISth Lord Grey declared in the house of lords that he now enter- 
tained a confident expectation of being able to carry tho Reform BUl unim- 
paired and immediately. Upon what grounds did this confidence rest? 
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Lord Grey and Lord Brongham had an audience of the king at Windsor, on 
the 17th. The king, it is stated, was alarmed, and manifested not only emo- 
tion, but displeasure. ?Ic kept the two peers standing, contrary to usage, 
during thou audience. He retained his private secretary, Sir Herbert Taylor, 
in the room during the whole time. Lord Grey and Lord Brougham declined 
to return to office unless the king gave a promise to the necessary creation of 
peers. The promise was most reluctantly given. Lord Brougham requested 
permission to have it in writing. The words of this document [according to 
Roebuck''] were as follows: “The king grants permission to Earl Grey, and 
to his chancellor, Lord Brougham, to create such a number of peers as will be 
sufficient to insure the passing of the Reform BiU—first calling up peers’ 
eldest sms. (Signed) William R., Windsor, May 17tli, 1832.” The power 
of creation was never called into exercise. The king, through Sir Herbert 
Taylor, employed his personal influence with the opposition peers to induce 
them to desist from further attempts to arrest the course of the Reform Bill. 
The pressure of the royal will i;pon the peers was unconstitutional. "This 
interference of the king with the independent deliberations of the house of 
lords was in truth,” says May,'^ “a more unconstitutional act than a creation 
of peers.” But it overcame the difficidties of an alarming crisis. It saved 
the necessity of what was popularly called “swamping the house of lords’’; 
it averted the manifold dangers of a continued resistance to the wishes of the 
peoplo; it removed a great embarrassment from the cabinet — for unques- 
tionably the prime ministor, the lord chancellor, and others, would have 
hesitated to use at all, certainly^ to use to their full extent, the powers which 
were granted to them. The advice tendered by Sir Herbert Taylor was at once 
adopted. The duke of Wellington withdrew after his explanation on the 
17th, and did not return to tho house of lords till the night after the passing 
of the Reform Bill. His wise and patriotic example was followed by a suffi- 
cient number of peers to afford a decided majority for the ministers. On the 
2l8t of May the discussion of the bill was resumed. The duke of Newcastle, 
after several of the clauses had been passed, said, with bitter irony, that he 
woxikl recommend to the committee to vote all the details of the bill at once, 
and send it up to a third reading. The business in committee was finished 
on tho last day of May. On the ilh of June the bill was passed by a majority 
of eighty-four. Tho commons next day agreed to the unimportant amend- 
ments proposed by the lord.s, and on the 7th of June the English Reform Bill 
received tho royal assent. Tho Reform Act for Scotland and the Reform Act 
for Ireland were also quickly passed— -the Scotch bill on the 13 th of July, the 
Irish on tho 18 th.-' 

It i.s now time to advert to the provisions of this famous statute, and to 
inquire how far it corrected the faults of a system which had been complained 
of for more than a half century. The main evil had been the number of nomi- 
nation, or rotten boroughs enjoying the franchise. Eifty-six of these — 
having less than 2,000 inhabitants, and returning 111 memhevs— were swept 
aw'ay. Thirty boroughs, having less than 4,000 inhabitants, lost each a mem- 
ber. Weymouth and Melcombe Regis lost two. This disfranchisement ex- 
tended to 143 members, The next evil had been, that large populations were 
unroprosonted, and this was now redressed, 'Twenty-two large towns, including 
metropolitan districts, received the privilege of returning two members; and 
twenty more, of returning one. The large county populations were also re- 
garded in the distribution of seats, the number of county members being in- 
creased from 94 to 159. The larger counties were divided; and the number 
of members adjusted with reference to the importance of the constituencies. 
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Another evil was the restricted and unequal franchise. This too was cor- 
rected. All narrow rights of election were set aside in boroughs; and a ten- 
pound household franchise was established. The freemen of corporate towns 
were the only class of electors whose rights were reserved, but residence within 
the borough was attached as a condition, to their right of voting. Those free- 
men, however, who had been created since March, 1831, were excepted from 
the electoral privilege. Crowds had received their freedom in order to vote 
against the reform candidates at the general election; they had served their 
purpose and were now disfranchised. Birth or servitude were henceforth to 
be the sole claims to the freedom of any city, entitling freemen to vote. 

The county constituency was enlarged by the addition of copyholders and 
leaseholders, for terms of years, and of tcnants-at-will paying a rent of fifty 
pomids a year. The latter class had been added in the commons, on the 
motion of the marquis of Chandoa, in opposition to the government. The 
object of this addition was to strengthen the interests of the landlords, which 
it undoubtedly effected; but as it extended the franchise to a considerable 
class of persons, it was at least consistent with the liberal design of the Eoform 
Act. 

Another evil of the representative system had been the excessive expenses 
nt elections. This too was sought to be mitigated by the registration of 
electors, the division of counties and boroughs into convoniont polling dis- 
tricts, and tho reduction of the days of polling. 

It was a measure at once bold, comprehensive, moderate, and constitu- 
tional. _ Popular, but not democratic, it extended liberty without hazarding 
revolution. Two years before, parliament had refused to enfrancluso a single 
unrepresented town; and now this wide redistribution of tho franchise had 
been accomplished! That it was theoretically complete, and loft nothing for 
future statesmen to effect, its authors never affirmed; but it was a masterly 
.settlement of a perilous question. Its defects will bo noticed horoafter, in 
recounting the efforts which have since been made to correct them; but 
whatever they were, no law since the Bill of Rights is to bo compared with 
it in importance. Worthy of the struggles it occasioned, it coirferred 
immortal honour on the statesmen who had the wisdom to conceive it, and 
the courage to command its success.^' 

Such was the Reform Act of 1832, by which the landed interests were 
brought down some little way from a supremacy which had once been natural 
and just, but which had now become insufferably tyrannical and corrupt. 
As the manufacturing and commercial claisscs had long been rising in num- 
bers, property, and enlightenment, it was time for thorn to bo obtaining a 
proportionate influence in tho government. By this act they did not obtain 
their duo influence, but they gained much, and tho way was cleared for more. 
Great a.s was the gain thus far, there was a yet mightier benefit in the proof 
that the will of the people, when sufficiently intelligent and united, could 
avail to modify the government through the forces of reason and resolution, 
without violence. This point a,scortainocl, and the benefit secured, all sub- 
sided into quiet. Trade and manufaelures began immediately to prosper; 
credit was firm, and tho majority of the nation wore in high hope of what 
might be expected from a government which had begun its reforms so nobly, 
and promised many more. There were some, and not a very few, wlio declared 
that the sun of England had set forever ; but yet nobody could see that it was 
growing dark. Men in general thought that if they had ever walked in broad 
daylight, it was now. 

The king was presently pitied and pardoned, as an old man called late lo 
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the throne— more amiable than enlightened, and entangled between public 
duty and private affections which had been brought by the fault of others 
into contrariety; but, as was fitting, he never recovered his original popularity. 
When the Reform Bill was once secure, men no more carried a black flag wiui 
the inscription, "Put not your trust in prhices”; nor a crown stuffed with 
straw, with the inscription " Ichabod ” ; but neither did they rend the clouds 
again with cheers for their "King William, the father of his country.'” There 
was no longer anything to fear from him; but men saw that neither was 
there anything to hope from him; and he was thenceforth treated with a mere 
decorum, which had in it full as much of compassion as of respect. 

As for his ministers, they were idols, aloft in a shrine. 

THE CIIOEERA EPIDEMIC: PARLIAMENT BISSOLVED (1832 A,D.> 

While the Reform Bill was in progress and in Jeopardy, little else was 
thought of — except, indeed, the new plague, the cholera, which had come to 
overcloud all hearts, and to attract to itself some of the terror which would 
otherwise have been given entire to the apprehension of coming revolution. 
There were many in those days who would have been intensely grateful to 
know, first, that the cholera would have departed by a certain day, leaving 
them and their families in safety; and next, that revolution — by which they 
understood the overthrow of the whole social fabric— would not happen in 
their lifetime. If they could have been assured of these two immimities, 
they would have been quite happy, would have believed their way was clear 
for life, and that affairs would remain in their existing state, as long as their 
own generation had any concern with them. Very different from this view 
was that taken by braver spirits, with that truer vision given by courage and 
enlightenment. “The truth is,” wrote Dr. AimokV in April, 1831, “that 
we are arrived at one of those periods in the progress of society when the 
constitution natoally undergoes a change, Just as it did two centuries ago. 
It was impossible then for the kuig to keep down the higher part of the 
middle classes; it is impossible now to keep down the middle andf lower parts 
of them. One would think that people who talk against change were literally 
as well as metaphorically blind, and really did not see that everything in 
themselves and around them is changing every hour by the necessary laws of 
its being.” "There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is nothing so 
unnatural and so convulsive to society, as the strain to keep things fixed, 
when all the world is by the very law of its creation in eternal progress; and 
the cause of all the evils of the world may be traced to that natural but most 
deadly error of human indolence and corruption, that our business is to pre- 
serve and not to improve,” 

The much-dreaded cholera proved the smallest of the prominent evils of 
the time. Its first assault was the most violent; and then it attacked few but 
tile vicious, the diseased, and the feeble; and it carried oft' in the whole fewer 
victims than many an epidemic, before and since, which has run ite course 
very quietly. Before its disappearance from the tJnited Kingdom, in. fifteen 
months, the average of deaths was one in 3} of those attacked ; and the total 
number of deaths in and near London was declared to be 5,276. No return 
was obtained of the number in the kingdom. When it is remembered how 
many deaths happened in the noisome places of the towns, and in damp 
noolis of wretched country 'villages, and in the pauper haunts of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, and among the hungering Irish, it is clear that the disease could 
hardly work any appreciable effect in the open places, and among the com: 
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fol’table classes of tlic kingdom. If a person of rank, or substance, or in 
liealtliy middle age, was attacked here and there, it was spoken of as a re- 
markablo circitmstaiice; and the cliolern .soon came to be regarded as a visi- 
tation on the vicious and the poor. Happily the preparations which depended 
on the apprehensions or the benevolence of the ricli were niaclo before that 
change in the aspect of the new plague — the cleansing and white-washing, 
the gifts of clothing and food— and the impression was made on all thoughtful 
minds that improved knowledge and care on the subject of hoaltli were the 
cause of oui' comparative impunity under the visitation of this plague, and 
that a still improved knowledge and care were the requisites to a complete 
impimity hereafter, Though our progress from that day to this has been 
slower than it ought to have been, the awakening of society in England to 
the duty of care of the public health must date from the visitation of the 
cholera hi 1831-1832,^ 

Parliament was prorogued by commission on the 16th of October. The 
registration of the new constituency under the Heform Bill was then z'apidly 
jirocecded with, and other necessary preparations were made for a new 
general election, which was rendered indispensable by the passing of the bill. 
On the 8th of December parliament was dissolved; and then began the elec- 
tion, the writs being made returnable on the 29th of .lanuavy, 1833. Three 
parlies took the field: the ministerialists, or Earl Grey wings; the torics, 
who now assumed the appellation of conservatives; the radicals, who wore 
already dissatisfied, and were proclaiming that the Reform Bill did not go 
far enough, and must go farther, and that they would have universal suffrage 
and vote by ballot, or wage an eternal war against all governments, _ Gon- 
evally, in England and Scotland, the elections were favourable to the minislc- 
rialisls. Hot so in Ireland, for there popular agitation was against thciti, and 
Daniel O’Connell bad accused them, and contiKued to accuse tbem, of being 
guilty of injustice and insult toward.? the Irish. 

TUB riRST REFORMED PARLIAMENT MEETS (1833 A.B.) 

The first meeting of the reformed parliament was of itself an important 
era in our history. This great national represeutation had undergone not a 
partial, but a complete change. The first imiiortant .struggle, in the seven- 
teenth century, had been to reduce the royal authority below the level of 
parliament; the second, which had just succeeded, was to clovnlo the author- 
ity of tiio commons above that of the lords, and constitute the house of the 
fovinev the real governing power of the empire. King and peers were now to 
form but a subsidiary part of the constitution, and tliat, too, only by the 
consent of the people at large, who recognised such checks as necessary against 
their own abuses of power, and it was now to be seen whether they would 
cordially unite with the national representatives, and be content with such, 
measure of dictation ns the great change had assigned to them. 

The alterations which had been made in the popular representation wore 
such as the reform appeared to necessitate. Of these, the greale.st was in the 
county constituencies of England, Formerly they had boon 52, which 
returned 94 member.?; but now, by the division of counties, these con- 
stituoiicies were increased to 82, which returned 159 members, As 
all boroughs having loss than a population of 2,000 wore to bo dis- 
franchised, 56 of these, which had returned 111 -members, wore no longer 
represented. Such boroughs as had a population of less than 4,000 
and had sent two representatives, were now only to return one, and 
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under this category 30 seats were made vacant. As the number of mem- 
bers that composed the house of commons was not to be diminished, those 
143 constituencies were transferred to the towns and districts that had in- 
creased in population and importance. In like manner, while no change was 
made upon Ireland, Scotland retained her former number of representatives, 
but with changes adapted to the increase of the population in new localities, 
and ite diminution in the old. The mode of election was also simplified in 
town and country, both as to the time occupied, and the registration of 
voters, as also the qualifications for a vote, inliabitants of towns being entitled 
to the franchise who paid ten pounds of yearly rental, and of the counties, 
copy-holders and lease-holders to the value of forty shillings. In this way it 
was attempted to combine the privileges of the old agricultural and the new 
mercantile England; to reconcile the moneyed with the hereditary aristoc- 
racy; and so to extend the right of election as to make the house of commons 
what it claimed to be— the representation of the bulk of the people, as well 
as of its worth and intelligence. 

THE COEECrON BILL; THE TITHES 

A coercion bill for the suppression of disturbances in Ireland was intro- 
duced into the house of lords by Earl Grey, and was there carried without 
opposition. The necessity of such a bill was shown by the fact that the aggre- 
gate of crimes during the preceding year amounted to upwards of nme thou- 
sand, connected with the disturbed state of the country, and that the list 
was on the increase. But long and loud and fierce was the opposition it 
mot with in the commons from O’Connell and his well-jointed tail. Some of 
these Irish members did not hesitate to say in private that the Coercion Bill 
was absolutely and immediately necessary. One of the chief of them said in 
the hearing of several members of the house, '‘We, as Irish patriots and mem- 
bers, must oppose the bill to the utmost; but if you do not pass it, by heavens, 
there will bo no security for property or for life in Ireland!” Words to this 
effect being subsequently repeated, created a hurricane which will not soon 
be forgotten. Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, one of the members for Hull, 
who had first disclosed this precious specimen of Irish sincerity, received a 
batch of challenges, being challenged by nearly one half of the members of 
the O’Connell tail; and only Lord Althorp stood forward like a man of 
honour, like an English gentleman, to the rescue of Mr. Hill in the house of 
commons. At last, on the 29 Ih of March, the bill, being slightly altered in 
the commons, was read a third time and passed. Its effect was materially 
to decrease the number of outrageous offences that were prevalent through- 
out the country. Mr. Stanley now resigned the uneasy office of secretary 
for Ireland, and was succeeded by Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Mr. Stanley be- 
came secretary for the colonies, that place being vacated by Viscount Gode- 
rich, who was made lord privy-seal and advanced in the peerage by the title 
of Earl of Ripoii. 

For a long time there had been no collecting tithes in Ireland without a riot 
— in many cases they could not be collected at all. A resolution was now 
passed for exchequer bills not exceeding £1,000,000 to be issued for advancing, 
under certain conditions, arrears of tithes due for 1831 and 1832, subject to a 
deduction of 25 per cent., and the value of tithes for 1833, subject to a deduc- 
tion of 15 per cent., to any person entitled to such arrears or tithes, and de- 
sirous of receiving such advances. The amount advanced was to be included 
in the tithe composition, so as to be repaid in the course of five years by 
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half-yearly instalments. Many people now said that England, besides 
paying its own tithe, would have to pay the Irish tithe also. 1X70 eom- 
missions were issued, one for inquiring into the corjjorations of Ireland, and 
the other for investigating tire condition of its labouring classes. 

a’HE ABOLITION OF SLAVEKV 

An important question during this season was the abolition of negro slavery 
in the West Indies. It was a subject which the first reform parliament could 
not consistently avoid, and its final settlenaeut had been confidently antici- 
pated both by the friends and the enemies of the new state of thbgs. It was 
also found that the half measures already passed were unsatisfactory both to 
the slave and the slaveholder; for while the former had enjoyed such a portion 
of liberty as made him anxious to possess the whole, the latter could no longer 
compel the amount of service which was necessary for the full cultivation of 
his farms and plantations, The negroes found that they had rights secured 
for tliem by the state, and that their slavery had in many cases been exchanged 
into voluntary service, while the planters endeavoured to evade these restric- 
tions, oven at the double risk of provoking the wrath of the home govern- 
ment, and open rebellion among their own black dependents. It was certain 
also that these negroes were now so elevated in spirit, intelligence, and self- 
reliance, that they could not be reduced to thcii’ former serfage; that they 
were fitted for the enjoyment of that full freetlom of which the previous instal- 
ments had been a promise and preparative; and that if it was not freely and 
peacefully accorded to them, they would soon be in a condition to extort it by 
lovce and violence. Such were the considerations, irrespccUve of those of 
humanity and duty, which had prepared the public mind of Britain for the 
full measure of negro emancipation. All being in readiness, Mr. Stanley, now 
secretary for the colonies, explained the mmislcrial scheme for the purpose in 
a committee of the whole house of commons, on the Hth of May. 

On the 30th of August the Emancipation Act was passed in tho lords. As 
yet it was not found possible, and it was perhaps not advisable, to lot loose 
in an instant the whole negro population of the West Indies from their bondage 
into the enjoyment of full-grown liberty; and on this account, as well as from 
the resistance of the slaveholders themselves, tho system of gradualism had 
still to be recognised in this great abolition. But the abolition itself was to 
bo soon, and certain, and complete, while little more than the more name of 
slavery was to be for a short time retained. On the 1st of August, 1834, tho 
young children of the slaves were to be free. Of those who were still slaves, 
their servitude was to bo changed into an apprenticeship that was to last, in 
the case of field .slaves for seven, and of house slaves for five years, during 
which they were to bo considered as free labourers in every respect, except in 
the right of changing their maslens. In this way, negro slavery was speedily 
to expire throughout the whole British dominions. But while humanity 
liberated the bondman, justice was equally ready to compensate tho master; 
and here a sacrifice was made which may well serve as an example to future 
ages, when some great national error is to be revoked and its injuries atoned 
for. It was at first proposed that tho planters should bo compensated for their 
loss of slave labour by a loan of £15,000,000 sterling; but when it was repre- 
sented that this sum was madequate, and that it could not well be repaid, the 
loan was converted into a gift, and the £15,000,000 into £20,000,000. Such 
munificence on. the part of an impoverished nation, by whom it was as cheer- 
fully and readily granted as if it had been the expenditure of a great national 
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triumph, will serve as a brand for the foreheads of all future slaveholders to 
the end of time. If anything could cloud the joy of such an event, it was the 
circumstance that only thirty-one days before the Emancipation Act had 
passed, Wilberforce, its author and champion, had died. He had struggled 
through mmiy a year, amidst despondency and despair, and finally amidst the 
more wasting inflictions of hope deferred, in behalf of a beloved measure on 
which his whole energies had been concentrated; and now, when the crown- 
ing effort was to be made, he was stretched upon a death-bed, without the 
hope of witnessing the result. But he was cheered with the assurance that 
the beloved project of his life was safe, and that in a few days the bill would 
be passed. It was a happy foretaste of that "Well done" for which his whole 
life had been a preparation; and joy as well as peace illuminated the good 
man’s departure.* 


THE NEW POOR LAW {1834 A D ) 

The great measure of the session of parliament for 1834 was the passing^ of 
the act for " the Amendment and better Administration of the Laws relating 
to the Poor in England and Wales.” That session was opened on the 4th of 
Eobruary, and concluded on the 15th of August. The speaker, in his address 
to the king on the clay of prorogation, said that the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill had almost from the commencement to the close of the session occupied 
the unwearied attention of the commons. It was impossible, he continued, 
for them to approach a subject of such infinite delicacy and such immense 
importance "without much of apprehension, and, he might say, much of 
alarm.” It was several years before the apprehension and alarm passed 
away; before the hope of the speaker could be generally entertained, "that 
its benefits will be as lasting as they will be grateful to all ranks and classes 
of society.” The bill was brought in by Lord Althorp on the 17th of April. 

It was absolutely necessary, he said, that there should be a discretionary 
power vested in some quarter to carry into effect recommendations calculated 
to iixtroduce sound principles and the fruits of sallitaiy experience into the 
administration of the poor laws. It was his intention therefore to propose 
that bis majesty should be authorised to appoint a central boai’d of commis- 
sioners, invested with extraordinary power to enable it to accomplish the 
object proposed. The bill introduced by Lord Althorp was founded upon the 
recommendations of the commissioners of inquiry. It had remained a month 
under the consideration of the cabinet, two of the commissioners, Mr. Stnrges 
Bourne and Mr. Senior, occasionally attending to afford explanations. The 
proposition of this great measure was very favourably received by the house 
of commons. The second reading was carried by a large majority : ayes, 299; 
nocs, 20. 

Upon the third reading of the bill the ayes were 167, the noes 50. The 
dmation of the measure was then limited to five years. 

Between the passing of the bill by the commons on the 2nd of July and its 
proposed second readuig by the lords. Lord Grey had retired from the gov- 
ernment, and Lord Melbourne had become the head of the administration. 
It was not till the 21st that Lord Brougham moved the second reading. "My 
lords,” ho said, "I should have been unworthy of the task that has been com- 
mitted to my hands, if by any deference to clamour I could have been made 
to swerve from the faithful discharge of this duty. The subject is infinitely 
too important, the interests which it involves are far too mighty , and the duty 
correlative to the importance of those interests which the government I 
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belong to has to discharge is of too lofty, too sacred a nature, to make it possible 
for any one who aspires to the name of a statesman, or who has taken upon 
himself to counsel liis sovereign upon the arduous concerns of his realm, to let 
the dictates of clamour find any access to his breast, and make him sacri- 
fice his principles to a covetousness of popular applause." Never were the 
qualities of the great orator more remarkably displayed than in this speech. 
Historical research, accurate reasoning, a complete ^ mastery of facts, 
majestic rhetoric— all were brought to bear upon a subject wliich the more 
utilitarian woitld have clothed with the repulsive precision of statistical 
detail. The measure was opposed by Lord Wynford; it was supported by 
the duke of Wellington. The house divided upon the motion for the second 
reading: contents, 76; non-contents, 13. During the progress of the bill 
through both houses, many of the clauses were strenuously resisted in com- 
mittee. The amendments that were carried were however comparatively of 
little importance, and it finally received the royal assent on the J 4th of August. 

The task which his majesty had first imposed upon Lord Melbourne was one 
of insurmountable difficulty. It was to effect ‘'an unioix in the service of the 
state of all those wlio stand at the head of the respective parties in the 
country.” The Idn^, in desiring Lord Melbourne ‘|lo enter into communi- 
cation with the leading individuals of parlies," specially mentioned the duke 
of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Stanley. Ivi an audience upon the 
9th Viscount Melbourne had laid before his majesty Some of those general 
objections which pressed forcibly upon his mind to unions and coalitions of 
opposing parties. He wrote to the king on the JOth that he considered the 
successful termination of such an attempt utterly hopeless. Fie had no 
personal dislikes or objections; on tho contrary, for all tho individuals in 
question ho entertained great respect. In consequence of tho communication 
to Sir Robert Peel, on the 13th of July, he wrote to the king that such a 
union as that proposed could not, in the present state of parties and the 
present position of public affairs, hold out the prospect of an clficiont and 
vigorous aclminislration. The king admitted on the 14th that the opinions 
which had been stated by Sir Robert Peel and by others, of the impracticabil- 
ity of his proposal, had appeared to liim to bo conclusive. Tho king had 
evidently imagined that if he could effect such a union of parlies, tho ques- 
tion of the Irish church, upon which he had expressed himself very strongly, 
might be set at rest. 

FIRE msSTROYS TIIE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT (1884 A.n.) 

Parliament was prorogued on the 15th of August. On the J6th of October 
the houses of parliament were destroyed by fire. It was between six and seven 
o’clock on that evening that flames were scon bursting forth from tho roof of 
tho house of lords, in that part of the building opposite to Henry VII’s 
chapel, and in the corner next Westminster Hall. Ey nine o’clock all the 
apartments of that portion of the parliament buildings, including the Painted 
Chamber and the library, were in flames, and the whole interior was in a few 
hours destroyed. The lire extended to tho house of commons, first destroying 
the large offices of the house, and next seizing upon the chapol of St. Slophcn. 
Wlien all the interior fittings were destroyed, this building, which had been 
famous as the seat of English legislation from the tiino of Edward VI, was a 
mere shell. It had stood in its strength and beauty like a rock amidst the 
sea of fire, and had arrested the force which had till then gone on conquering 
and overthiwing. The speaker’s official residence was also partially de- 
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sfcroyed. There was one time when the destruction of Westminster Hall 
seemed almost inevitable. To those who mixed amongst the crowd in Palace 
Yard, and knew that the antiquities of a nation are amongst its best posses- 
sions, it was truly gratifying to witness the intense anxiety of all classes of 
people to preserve this building, associated with so many grand historical 
scenes. “ Save the hall! ” " Save the hall ! ” was the universal cry. 

THE MELBOUENE MINI3TEY DISMISSED (1834 A.D.) 

On the 14tli of November ■William IV, without a word of preparation,, 
intimated to Lord Melbourne that his ministry was at an end. 

The sensation produced in London by the reported dismissal of the min- 
istry was a natural consequence of the suddenness of the aet, as it presented 
itself to the body of the people~of its really luiconstitutional character, as 
it appeared to thoughtful and well-informed men. On the morning of Satur- 
day, the 15th of November — the day when the duke of Wellington was writ- 
ing his confidential letter to Sir Robert Peel — the Times had this startling 
announcement, given in the words of a communication which had been re- 
ceived at an eariy hour that morning; “The king has taken the opportunity 
of Lord Spencer’s death to turn out the ministry, and there is every reason 
to bcliovo that the duke of Wellington has been sent for. The queen has 
tlone it all,” The act of the king was wholly without precedent. He might 
have become converted to the politics of the opposition. He might have been 
alarmed at the possible scandal of the quarrel between the enancellor and 
Lord Dui'ham. But there was no disunion in the cabinet. The ministry had 
retained the confidence of parliament up to the last day of the session. They 
had pressed no opinions upon his majesty which could be disagreeable to him. 
The government of Lord Melbourne had more elements of conservatism than 
were agreeable to many reformers, and therefore appeared unlikely to excite 
the fears of the king and of his court. The sovereign has a constitutional 
right to dismiss his ministers, but it must be on grounds more capable of 
Justification to parliament than the simple exercise of his personal will. The 
suddenness of the resolve rendered an arrangement necessary which could 
nob be justified by any precedent, except on one occasion of critical emer- 
gency in the last days of Queen Anne. The duke of Wellington, from the 
15th of November to the 9tli of December, was first lord of the treasury and 
the sole secretary of state, having only one colleague. Lord Lyndliurst, who 
held the great seal, at the same lime that ho sat as chief baron of the court 
of exchequer. This temporary government was called a dictatorship. “The 
great military commander” was told [in a speech by Lord Durham] that he 
“wUl find it to have been mucli easier to take Badajoz and Ciudad RodrigO' 
than to retake the lilierties and independence of the people.” 

And so, as to the inevitable necessity of a dissolution, thought Sir Robert 
Peel. In spite of his doubts of the policy of breaking up the government of 
Lord Melbourne, ho had become convinced that he had no alternative but to 
undertake the office of prime minister instantly on his arrival. He at once 
wailed upon the kuig, and accepted the office of fiirst lord of the treasury 
and chancellor of the exchequer. With the king’s permission he applied^ to 
Lord Stanley and to Sir James Graham, earnestly entreatmg them to give 
him the benefit of their co-operation as colleagues in the cabinet. They both 
declined. Lord Stanley manfully said : “The sudden conversion of long 
political opposition into the most intimate alliance — no general coincidence 
of principle, except upon one point, being proved to exist between us~would 
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shock public opinion, would be ruinous to my own character, and injurious 
to the government which you seek to form.” When Sir Robert arrived he 
found one important question practically decided— the dissolution of the 
existing parliament. He does not appear to have been sanguine that the 
indications of a very great increase of the conservative strength in the new 
house of commons would be sufficient to insure the stability of his govern- 
ment. He looked beyond the immediate present. “It would certainly bo suf- 
ficient to constitute a very powerful conservative body, controlling a future 
government leaning upon radical support.” He tried to make a government 
as strong as he could witli conservative materials. The re-establishment, 
he says, of the duke of Wellington’s governmcnl in 1830 would have saved 
him much trouble, but would have diminished the little hope he ever enter- 
tained of being able to make a sucees-sfiil struggle. So, amiefst the reproaches 
of those who regarded the minister as doing them positive wrong by not 
reinstating them in their former oilicos, ho constructed a ministry of which 
the duke's name was a tower of strength, and of which Lord Lyndhurst as 
chancellor gave the assurance that it would have the support of one man of 
great talents. The high qualities of statesmanship which distinguished Lord 
Aberdeen were not yet sufficiently recognised. It was not a popular min- 
istry, but it could not bo held to comprise any of that band of violent anti- 
reformers who would liave impei’illcd everything by resisting the declared 
opinion of the prime minister that he considered the Reform Bill as a final 
and irrevocable measure. 

THE FIRST PEEL MINISTRY (1835 A.D.) 

The anticipations of Sir Robert Peel that the conservative party would be 
strengthened by a general election were, to a considerable extent, realised. 
So, also, was his apprehension that the increase of strength would not be 
sulHcient to give stability to the new government. Before the parliament 
met it was calculated that the anti-ministerialists had a majority of 
133, but that 82 votes were doubtful.' Looking at the extraordinary 
efforts that had been made on both sides at this general election, and 
at the violence of party feeling which had been necessarily called forth, 
it appears almost surprising that, from the opening of parliament on the Otii 
of February, the ministry slioiud not have boon driven from their position 
before the 7th of April. Temporary accommodation had been provided for 
the business of the two houses on the site of those destroyed by the fire on 
the 16 th of October. On the 9th of February, when the house of commons 
proceeded to the election of a speaker, a larger number of incmbors wore 
assembled than ever had been known before to have been congregated at one 
time. Six hundred and twenty-two members divided on the question whether 
Sir Charles Manners Sutton should be re-elected, or the Right Honourable 
James Abercromby be chosen to fill the chair. The votes for Aborcromby 
were 316; for Sutton, 306. 

On the 2(tth of February the king opened the business of the session. 
The two last paragraphs of the kingts speech expressed his majesty’s reliance 
on tho caution and circumspection which would be exercised in altering laws 
which affected extensive and complicated interests, and were interwoven 
with ancient usages; and that, in supplying that which was defective, or reno- 
vating that which was impaired, the common object would bo to strengthen 
the foundations of those institutions in church and stale which are the iiiheri- 
[' Anotlierestlmato gives: cousorvatlves, S78; liberals (anti-ministeriollsts), 880,] 
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tance and birthright of the people. In the house of lords Viscount Melbourne 
moved an amendmeirt upon the two paragraphs, to the effect that their lord- 
ships hoped his majesty’s councils would be directed in the spirit of well- 
considered and effective reform, and lamenting the dissolution of the late 
parliament, os having interrupted and endangered the vigorous prosecution 
of measures to which the wishes of the people were directed. This amend- 
ment was negatived without a division. In the house of commons Lord 
Morpeth proposed a similar amendment, which, after three nights’ debate, 
was carried by a majority of seven, the numbers being 309 against 302. How- 
ever the eloquence of Sir Robert Peel might fail to carry the complete appro- 
bation of the house of commons, it unquestionably produced a powerful 
effect upon the country, inducing a very general desire that a fair chance 
should be given to tlio administration for carrying forward their professions 
into satisfactory results. "It is my first duty,’’ said Sir Robert Peel, “to 
maintain the post which has been confided to me; to stand by the trust 
which I did not seek, but which I could not decline. Receive, at least, the 
measures which I propose; amend them if they are defective; extend them if 
they fall short of your expectations. I offer you reduced estimates, improve- 
ments in civil jurisprudence, reform of ecclesiastical Jaw, the settlement of 
the tithe question in Ireland, the commutation of tithe in England, the 
removal of any real abuse in the church, the redress of those grievances of 
which the dissenters have any just ground to complain. I offer you these 
specific measures, and I offer also to advance, soberly and cautiously it is 
true, in the path of progressive improvement. I offer also the best chance 
that these things can be effected in willing concert with the other authorities 
of the state — thus restoring harmony, insuring the maintenance, but not 
excluding the reform, where reform is really requisite, of ancient institutions." 

On the 30lh of March Lord John Russell, after a debate of four nights, 
carried a resolution by a majority of thirty-three, that "the house do resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole house to consider the temporalities of 
the Church of Ireland.” On the 3rd of April Lord John proposed a resolution 
in that committee " that any surplus of the revenues of the Church of Ireland 
not required for the spiritual care of its members, should be applied to the 
gezieral education of all classes of the people without religious distinction.” 
After a debate of two nights the resolution was carried by a majority of 
twenty-five. On the 7th of April the report of the committee was brought 
up. Lord John Russell proposed a resolution, "that it is the opinion of this 
house that no measure upon the subject of tithes in Ireland can lead to a 
satisfactory and final adjustment which does not embody the principle con- 
tained in the foregoing resolution,” namely, in the resolution agreed to on 
the previous night. Upon the division there appeared — ayes, 285; noes, 
258; majority, 27, 

The division of the 7th was fatal to the existence of the ministry. Sir 
Robert Peel's sagacity had distinctly seen that if the government were beaten 
upon the motion about to be made by Lord John Russell for the alienation 
from ecclesiastical purposes of any surplus revenues of the Irish church, 
there would be no other course but for the government to resign. On the 
25th of March he addressed “a cabinet memorandum” to his colleagues, in 
which he said*. “Nothing can, in my opinion, justify an administration in 
persevering against a majority, but a rational and well-grounded hope of 
acquiring additional support, and converting a minority into a majority. I 
see no ground for entertaining that hope.” On the 8th of Apfil the duke of 
Wellington, in the house of lords, said that in consequence of the resolution 
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of the house of commons, the ministry had tendered their resignations to 
the king. Sir Robert Peel made a similar explanation to the house of com- 
mons. 


LORD MELBOURNE FORMS A NEW MINISTRY (ISSB A.I).) 

On the IStli of April Viscount Melbourne, in moving the adjournment of 
the house of lords, stated that the king had been pleased to appoint him first 
lord eomniissioner of the treasury, and that he and his friends who had taken 
office had received from his majesty the seals of their respective departments. 
Tlie other house would adjourn to the 12th of May, a.g some time inust neces- 
sarily elapse before ministers in tliat house, waiting their re-election, could 
proceed to business. On the 12th of May the houses accordingly met. The 
exclusion of Lord Brougham from the ministry, by putting the great seal 
in commission, was nece.ssarily the subject of popular wonder. This exclusion 
was not to be explained at the time; it has never been satisfactorily explained 
at any subsequent i^criod. The ultra-liberals exulted that those principles 
which the chancellor had proclaimed at the Grey banquet ha.d now no ex- 
pression in the cabinet; the friends of education and of law reform lamented 
that the energy with which those great objects had been pursued was now to 
be confined to the independent exertions of a peer building his hope of success 
upon his own powers alone. It wa.s a painful situation for one of sucli restless 
activity. To cleUvor elaborate judgments in the court of chancery, to be ready 
for every meeting of the cabinet, duly to bo in his place on the woolsack at 
three o'clock, rarely abstaining from taking a part in debate; after the ad- 
journment of the house to sit up half the night writing out his judgments; 
occasionally to clash off an article in the Edinburgh lieview; discoursing, 
writing, haranguing, on every subj ect of politics, or science, or literature, or 
theology, and then suddenly to have all the duties of official life cut away 
from him, to sink into the state which he of all others dreaded and despised, 
that of a "dowager chancellor” — ^this, indeed, was a mortification not very 
easy to be borne, and we can scarcely be surprised if it wore sometimes ini- 
patiently submitted to. 

Nevertheless, there was a great career of usefulness before Henry Brougham. 
It would be a long career; and thus we look back upon the unoflicial labours 
of this remarkable man, to whom repose was an impossibility; and, measur- 
ing him with the most untiring of recorded workers, deem it marvellous that 
he accomplished so much, and with few exceptions accomplished it so well. 
He very soon proclaimed to the world that his comparative leisure would not 
be a season, of relaxation. On the 21st of May he submitted to the house of 
lords a series of resolutions on the subject of education. His spcceli was a 
most elaborate review of whatever bad been done, and q practical exposition 
of what he thought remained to be done. In those resolutions will bo found 
the germ of many of the principles which have become established axioms 
in the education or the people. The main feature of his plan was the cslablisli- 
ment of aboard of education, empowered to examine into the state of endowed 
charities, and to compel a due application, of their funds. These resolutions 
collectively affirmed that although the number of schools where some of the 
elementary branches of education arc taught had greatly increased, tliere 
was still a deficiency of such schools, especially in the metropolis and other 
groat towns; they maintained that the education given at the greater number 
of the schools established for the poorer classes of the people is of a kind by 
no means sufficient for their instruction, being for the most part confined to 
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reading, writing, and a little arithmetic; they called upon parliament to 
provide effectual means of instruction, doing nothing, hoAvever, to relax the 
efforts of private benevolence; they set forth that for the pinpose of improv- 
ing the kind of education given at schools for the people at large it was neces- 
sary to establish proper seminaries for training teachers. The resolutions of 
Lord Brougham were favourably received by the prime minister. The bishop 
of Gloucester and the archbishop of Canterbury expressed their general con- 
currence in the eloquent and instructive speech of the noble and learned lord, 
but they contended that in order to make education real and useful it must 
be founded on the basis of religion. Lord Brougham said that he Was not 
unaware of the difficulties which surrounded this question, on the subject of 
religion, but that he thought he should, at a future time, be enabled to lay 
before them a plan by which the objections which had been urged would be 
obviated. We havo reason to believe that, at this time, an office analogous 
to that of minister of public instruction might have been within the reach 
of Lord Brougham. It may be doubted whether even his energy could have 
surmounted the difficulties presented in the religious aspect of the question. 

BEFOBM OF MUNICIPAL COBPOBATIONS (1835 A.D.) 

On the 5th of June the great measure of the session was proposed by Lord 
John Russell. He asked on behalf of his majesty’s government leave to 
bring in a bill to provide for the regulation of municipal corporations in Eng- 
land and Wales. The measme proposed by the government was founded 
upon the report of a commission appointed by the crown, which, during a 
year and a half of laborious and minute investigation, had inquired into the 
condition of more than, two hundred corporations. Lord John Russell quoted 
the CQUclusiou of this report, as calling for a safe, effieleut, and wholesome 
measure of corporation reform: “We feel it to be our duty to represent to 
your majesty that the existing municipal corporations of England and Wales 
neither possess nor deserve the confidence or respect of your majesty’s 
subjects, and that a thorough reform must be effected before they can be- 
come, whnt wo humbly submit to your majesty they ought to be, useful and 
efficient instruments of local government,” 

The great object of the bill proposed by Lord John Russell was to open a 
free course to the beneficial operation of those pbordinate bodies_ in the 
government of the country which were provided in our ancient institutions 
as an essential counterpoise to the central authority. It has been truly 
said that the diffusion of political duties and political powers over every 
part of the body politic is like the circulation of the blood throughout the 
natural body. In the case of municipal corporations that healthful circula- 
tion was essentially impeded by chronic diseases which required no timid 
practice effectually to subdue. The object of the Municipal Reform Bill was 
to place the government of the towns really in the hands of the citizens them- 
selves; to make them the guardians of their own property and pecuniaiy 
interests; to give to them the right of making a selection of qualified persons 
from whom the magistrates were to be chosen; in a word, to put an end to 
power without responsibility. 

We may judge of the opposition which the Bill of Corporation Reform was 
likely to encounter from the mode in which it was regarded by Lord Eldon : 
Ita interference with vested rights shocked his sense of equity even move 
than the sweeping clauses of the Reform Act. To regard, he said, ancient 
charters as so many bits of decayed parchment was, in his eyes, "a crowning 
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blquity.” ' At this distance of time it is scarcely necessary to trace the 
course of the Municipal Reform bill through both houses of parliament. The 
measure was in the house of commons from the 6th of June to the 20th of 
July; the great battles were fought in committee after the bill had been read 
a second time on the 15th of June. The chief struggle was for the preser- 
vation of the existing rights, privileges, and property of freemen. Upon the 
third reading there was an instructive exposition by Sir Richard Vyvyan, the 
member for Bristol, of the great principle upon which the bill was to be shown 
by the strictest of all logical proof to be utterly subversive of the constitution; 
It was the vice of tho present bill that at the expense of one principle it went 
to set up another. It was an attempt to set up generally the republican 
jrrinciple of representation upon the ruin of tho principle of vested right. 
It was against that principle of the bill that he mainly protested, although 
lie considered it vicious and dangerous in many other respects. And, let 
liim ask, would the hereditary aristocracy support the principle of a bill 
which was against all hereditary right? Would the peers now declare that 
ail old charter of incorporation was worth less than a patent of nobility on 
which the ink is scarcely dry? The peers had now to fight their own 
battle. Tlie first step that they took in this instance would be irrevocable. 
They would have to decide, when this bill was sent up to them, whether 
their lordships were to be maintained on the doctrine of temporary expe- 
diency, or to preserve their privileges upon the principle of vested right. 
The third reading of the bill was passed without a division, 

The endeavour in the house of lords to impair the clTiciency of the measure 
for municipal reform was sufficiently prosperous to produce the danger of 
such a coiillict between the upper ancl the lower houses as had scarcely before 
occurred since the time of the Long Parliament. When the amendmciit.s of 
the peers were sent back to the house of commons — in a debate in which 
Lord John Russell expressed a sober indignation at the license which had per- 
mitted counsel at the bar of tho peers to insult the other branch of the legis- 
lature, and Sir Robert Peel did nob defend the language of the rash advocate, 
but maintained that it was extremely difficult to place any restriction on 
. what counsel might please to express — Mr, Roebuck maintained that every 
act of the lords proved that they contemtred and hated the people, and that 
they rvere determined to show this contempt and hatred by insulting the 
people's representatives. The quarrel between tho two houses was growing 
very serious, Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel, much to their honour, 
took the part of moderators in this groat dispute. Sir Robert Pool, c-speeially, 
whilst lie contended that they should uphold the perfect indcpendonco of the 
hou.se of lords, expressed his willingiios.s to make some concessions which 
would have tho effect of reconciling tho differences between the two houses. 
There were free conference.? between a committee of the houso of commons 
and managers on tho part of tho house of lords. After the last conference on 
the 7th of September, three days before the prorogation of parliamcnl,, Lord 
John Russell recommended that for tho sake of peace, and as the bill, though 
deprived of much of its original excellence, was still an effective reform of 
inunicipal institutions, the house should agree to it as it then stood, ro-serv- 
ing the right of introducing whatever improvements the working of it might 
hereafter show to be necessary. The Bill for Municipal Reform received the 
royal assent on the 9th of September. 

Lord Eldon, in this perilous crisis of a contest between the peers and the 

P The giottt abilities of Lord LyiHlhiusI: wore cxoi'ted in a atrikiug mannci’ in hia loader- 
Ship of tho opposition to this hill in the lioiiso of lords.] 
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eoinmoiiSj lamented that his infirmities prevented him from going down to 
the house of lords — not to conciliate, not to reconcile the differences between 
the two houses — but to grapple with the proceedings altogether, and per- 
suade the lords utterly to reject the bill, Sitting “ pale as a marble statue,” 
and seeing terrible changes gradually darkening over all he had loved and 
venerated in corporate institutions, we may venture to inquire if the out- 
ward glories of mimicipal power thus departing were as dear to his troubled 
soul as their ancient charters. What wonderful manifestations of grandeur 
were presented to the admiring eyes of the people by the majority of corpora- 
tions as they existed in 1835! TWiat processions were there on every possible 
occasion, of red gowns and blue, with mace-bearer and beadle! To walk in 
toged state to church, or to proclaim an election writ, or to open a ginger- 
bread fair; to be adorned with golden chains as mayor and aldermen sitting 
on high in their tribunals at qua,rter sessions; to look venerable, clothed in 
scarlet and fur, at solemn supjper in open hall like the Tudor and Stuart kings, 
on fair-nights, holding the pic-powder court, where the "dustifoot” might 
go for justice — these were indeed gorgeous displays. Magnificent pageants 
on the mayor's day existed in a few provincial cities and boroughs: Norwich 
had its “whifflers” and its “dragon,” All the ancient and modern glories 
wore to depart; even the mayor’s feast was to be an inexpensive banquet, not 
defrayed out of the corporate funds. The mansion houses were to be let for 
warehouses. Well might the good ex-chancellor weep, having only one poor 
consolation, that the city of London was to bo spared; that its lord mayor 
would still have the glorious privilege of interrupting for one day in the 
year the real business of three millions of people, to assert by his men-in- 
armonr, and his pasteboard Gqg and Magog, his pretended rule over a 
community of which only one thirtieth would be subject to his jvwisdiction. 

THE SESSION OP 1830 

The disposition which had been manifested in the session of 1835 by the 
majority of the house of lords, threatening something beyond a passing differ- 
ence with the majority of the house of commons, became stronger and more 
confirmed in the session of 1836. The compromise upon the English Munici- 
pal Reform Bill had averted, in some degreCj the apprehension of a peril- 
ous conflict between the two branches of the legislature, The question of cor- 
poration reform in Ireland was to be disposed of in the session of 1836, with an 
absolute indifference to the opinions of the commons. In 1835, on the reading 
of that bill a third time in the lower house at so lateaperiodof the session as the 
I3th of August, Mr. Sinclair, a Scotch member, anticipating the probable course 
that would be taken by the lords when in the next session it should be sent to 
the upper house, said that it must pass through the ordeal of an assembly in 
which the laws of truth and justice would not be set at nought, in which 
vested rights would not be invaded, in which no bill would pass for the 
destruction of the Protestant establishment in Ireland, by transferring the 
influence from property, which in a preponderating ratio was in the hands of 
Protestants, to Roman Catholics, who in point of numbers would in most 
Cases obtain the pre-eminence. It is easy to judge from this declaration 
how sustained and bitter would be the controversy upon the subject of Irish 
corporations in the session of 1836, in which a new bill was brought in and 
passed by the house of commons on the 28th of March. 

During the short administration of Sir Robert Peel he submitted to a com- 
mittee of the house of commons the details of a measure for facilitating the 
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settlement of the vexatious tithe question in England and Wales. He prO' 
posed to e.stablish a commission to superintend the voluntary commutation 
of tithe in parishes, and to remove the impediments in the way of an easy 
accomplishment of such voluntary principle. The committee agreed to the 
proposed resolution for a payment in money in substitution for tithe, to be 
charged upon the tithable land in each parish, such payment to be subject 
to variation at stated periods according to the prices of corn. On the 9th of 
February, in the session of 1836, Lord John Russell introduced the govern- 
ment plan, which was founded upon the same principle as that of Sir Robert 
Peel, of a money payment instead of a payment in kind, but differing from 
it as establisliing something more effective than a mere voluntary commu- 
tation. By the measure of Lord John Russell a voluntary commutation was 
in the first instance to be promoted; but in case of no such agreement a com- 
pulsory commutation was to be effected by commissioners. The object of 
the Tithe Commutation Act which was finally passed was to assimilate tithes 
as much as possible to a rent-charge upon the land. That charge was to be 
determined by taking the averages of the corn returns during seven preceding 
years; and a fixed quantity of corn having been previously determined as 
a proper portion for the tithe owner, the amount of money payment was to be 
settled by a septennial average of the price of corn. The opposition to this 
measure assumed no party character. The clergy did not feel their interests 
to be invaded. The landowner and fanner had for years complained that no 
institution was more adverse to cultivation and improvement than tithes, as 
Dr. Paley had long before declared. The clergy were disposed to believe that 
the plan of the same sagacious political philosopher to convert tithes into 
corn rents would secure the tithe-holder a complete and perpetual equivalent 
for his interest. 

Another measure of the session of 1836, which amply refuted the opinion 
that legislators in either house could only look at great social questions 
through the mists of party, was the pas-sing of the bill for allowing counsel 
to prisoners. The final debate upon the bill in the house of lords was remark- 
able for a most honourable declaration of Lord Lyndhurst, that his former 
opposition to the measure had been converted into a hearty approval of it. 
In an interesting vohrme by Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill wo have a succinct 
and very complete history of the course of public opinion on the question of 
counsel to prisoners. He .shows that even Judge Jeffreys had told a jury that 
he thought it a hard case that a man should have counsel to defend himself 
for a twopenny tre.spass, but that he should be denied counsel whore life, 
e.state, honour, and all were concerned. It was not until 1824 that any attempt 
was made in parliament to remove this disability under which prisoners 
laboured. In that year Mr. George Lamb, the brother of Lord Melbourne, 
brought the subject before the house of commons. He was supported by Sir 
James Mackintosh, Doctor Lushinglon, and Mr. Denman. Mr. Canning was 
favourable to the change, but the speech of Mr. Attorney-General Copley 
had converted him into an opponent of the measure. _ Sydney Smith in 1826 
drew a picture of the cruel oppression involved in the disability of the prisoner’s 
counsel to address a jury: “It is a most affecting moment in a court of justice 
when the evidence has all been heard, and the judge asks the prisoner what 
he lias to say in his defence. The prisoner, who has (by great exertions, per- 
haps, of his friends) saved up money enough to procure counsel, says to the 
judge that he leaves his defence to his coumel. Wo have often blushed 
for English humanity to hear the reply: ‘Your counsel cannot speak for you; 
you must speak for yourself.’ And this is tlie reply given to a poor girl of 
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eighteen — to a foreigner — to a deaf man — to a stammerer — to the sick — to 
the feeble — to the old — to the most abject and ignorant of human beings I ” 
In 1834 the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill was introduced into the house of commons 
by Mr. Ewart. The debate was on the second reading, when Mr, Hill, the 
member for Hull, seconded Mr. Ewart’s motion. The mea,sure was passed 
by the house of commons without a division, but was rejected by the lords. 
It was brought forward again by Mr. Ewart in 1S35 — when it dropped on 
account of the late iieriod of the sessioa—and in 1836. In the latter year it 
was carried by a majority of forty-four. It was then introduced to the house 
of lords by Lord Lyndhurst. It was on that occasion that he made his honest 
recantation of his former opinion. Ho had come to a conviction that the evils 
and inconveniences of allowing counsel to prisoners had been greatly exag- 
gerated, and ought not to be put for a moment in competition with that which 
the obvious justice of the case so clearly demanded. THvice did the house of 
lords debate this question, but the measure passed without a division. Lord 
Abinger, formerly Mr. Scadett, might have great doubts as to the policy of 
the bill, and be afraid of their lordships becoming too much in love with theory ; 
but no expression of doubt, no plea for delay could stand up against the united 
opinions of such men as Lord Denman, Lord Cottenham, then chancellor, 
and Lord Lyndhurst. It is a remnant, said Lord Lyndhurst, of a barbarous 

f ractice. The continuance of it is against the great current of authority, 
t is contrary to the practice of all civilised nations. An alteration was es- 
sential to the due investigation of truth. 

ViUil Statistics; the Newspaper Stamp 

One of the most important measures towards a more complete system^ of 
national statistics was brought forward by Lord John E.us.sell in the session 
of 1836. On the 12th of February he introduced the Bill for the General 
Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. At the same time he brought 
forward a bill for amending the law regulating the marriages of dissenters, 
which regulation was connected with the establishment of a general civil 
registration. With regard to the second bill it was shrewdly anticipated by 
Sir Robert Peel that, when no point of honour was concerned, many of the 
dissenters, particularly the female portion of them, would prefer being 
married in chui’ch. There were no intolerant prejudices opposed in the 
legislature to the passing of the bill whicli permitted marriages to be solem- 
nised in the presence of the district registrar, To the other bill no stickler 
for antiquity could prefer the parochial registry established by Secretory 
Cromwell exactly three hundred years before this measure was to come into 
operation, to one general system which under responsible officers should 
supersede the variable entries of sixteen thousand parishes, so often lost or 
mutilated, and so difficult to be referred to even when properly preserved. 
The important office of superintendent registrar was created by this statute. 
The Poor-law unions were divided into districts for which registrars were 
appointed, with a superintendent registrar in each union. The regulations 
by which a complete registration of births and deaths is accomplishecT are now 
familiar to every father and mother, and every occupier of a house in which 
any birth or death may happen, who are bound to furnish information of the 
fact to the registrar. Mr, Porter* says, “The establishing of a department 
for the systematic registration of births, marriages, and deaths, in England 
and Wales, has been of great use in the examination of questions depending 
upon various contingencies connected with human life." Certified copies of 
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the entries of births and deaths are sent quarterly by the registrar to the 
superintendent registrar, and by him to the registrar-general. It is from 
this source that wc derive the knowledge of many most interesting facts 
connected with the progress of the population— facts which the scientific 
knowledge and the literary skill of the heads of the registrar-general's depart- 
ment have redeemed from the ordinary dulness of statistics to constitute 
some of tlie most attractive reading of the public journal.s. Tlio registrar- 
general’s annual report enables the legislature to form a tolerably accurate 
estimate of the increment of the population in the decennial intervals of a 
census. 

In this session there were two most important changes proposed by the 
government with reference to journalism and the general commerce of litera- 
ture. On the 20th of June the chancellor of the exchequer moved “ that the 
duty payable upon every sheet whereon a newspaper is printed sliall in future 
be one penny." The newspaper stamp for many years had been fourpencc. 
Amongst the opponents of this measure one county member complained that 
already the mails were so heavily laden on a Saturday night with newspapers 
that it was hardly safe to travel by them. The chancollor of the exchequer 
had anticipated that the penny stamp would produce quite as much as the 
fourpenny stamp. “If ho is right,” said Sir Charles Knightloy, “then the 
quantity of newspapers must bo more than trebled, and if so, there must be 
a tax raised for their conveyance.” Tho proposition of the chancellor of tlio 
exchequer was carried by a majority of only thirty-threo, and with some 
alterations finally passed the house of lords. The other measure was a re- 
duction of the duty on paper. Lord Francis Egerton, himself a man of letters, 
in presenting a petition Isefore tho government proposition was introduced, 
claimed for this subject the best attention of the house on^ account of tho 
effect which the state of the law produced on literature, ©.specially upon cheap 
literature. By the act to repeal the existing duties on paper, which recoived 
tho royal assent on the 13th of August, tho varying duties according to tho 
class or denomination were merged in one uniform duty upon all paper of 
three halfpence per pound. The relief to the pul)lishcr.s of cheap works was 
fls timely as it was important. We may instaneo tliat it came to save the 
Penny Cydo-pwdia from extinction in the fourth year of its struggle against 
heavy loss, under the opposing conditions of paying at the highest rate for 
literary labour, and selling at as low a rate as that of works in which the 
quality of the authorship was a secondary considoratiou. 

On the 31st of January, 1837, parliament was opened by commissioners. 
The most important passage in the royal speech had reference to the state of 
the province of Lower Canada. It is unnecessary here to enter upon tho 
history of those discontents which ended in insurrection. Griovanccs were 
removed, and revolts were put down, at no distant period; from which lime 
the course of events may be regarded as a whole. Few of tho proceedings of 
parliament during a scasion which ciroumstaneos had rendered unusually 
short acquired a legislative completion. Lord John Russell proposed tho 
government plan for introduoing Poor laws into Ireland. Tho tlissolution of 
parliament interrupted the progress of tho bill. Tho chancellor of the excheq- 
uer proposed a measure for tho abolition of church rates, which was stren- 
uously opposed, and finally was abandoned by the government. Lord John 
Russell introduced a series of bills for the further amendment of the criminal 
law. These also were to stand over ■ till another se.8sion. Only twenty-one 
public acts, none of which effected any important changes, received tho royal 
assent of King William IV. 
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THE DEATH OP WILLIAM IV (1837 A.D,) 

On the 9th of June a bulletin issued from Windsor castle inforaiing a loyal 
and really affectionate people that the kmg was ill. It announced that he 
had suffered for some time from an affection of the chest, which had confined 
him to his apartment, had produced considerable weakness, hut had not 
interrupted his usual attention to business. There was less apprehension of 
a serious result from it being generally Imown that his majesty, previous to 
his accession to the throne, had been subject to violent attaclcs of what is 
called the hay-fever. This malady had returned. From the 12th of June 
bulletins were regularly issued till the 19th. The irritation of the lungs had 
then greatly increased, and respiration had become exceedingly painful. By 
the king’s e.xprcss desire the archbishops of Canterbury and York prepared a 
prayer for his restoration to health, which, on the 16th, was ordered by the 
privy council to be used immediately before the litany. On Sunday, the 
18th of June, the symptoms assumed a more alarming character, and it was 
announced in the bidlotin of the 19th that his majesty on that day had 
received the sacrament at the hands of the archbishop of Canterbury. On 
Tuesday, the 20th of June, the last of these official documents was issued. His 
majesty had expired that morning at twelve minutes past two o’clock. 

The lapse of time has enabled us to appreciate the justice of those paiiiar 
inenlary eulogies on the character of William IV which immediately followed 
his death. In the house of lords Viscount Melbourne dwelt upon his zeal 
and assiduity in the discharge of the public business; upon bis fairness and 
sense of justice — "most fair, most candid, most impartial, most willmg to 
hear, to weigh, and to consider what was urged oven in opposition to his most 
favourite opinions.” The duke of Wellington bore distinct testimony to the 
total absence of vindictive feelings in the late king. The opposition of the 
duke when prime minister to the views of the lord high admiral had com- 
pelled him to resign that great office which he was most anxious to retain; and 
yet on his accession he employed the duke in his service, and manifested 
towards him the greatest kindness. Earl Grey described him as truly "a 
Patriot King”— -one whose most anxious desire was to decide what was best 
for the country over which he ruled. _ Lord Brougham entirely agrpd in what 
had been said of the amiable disposition, the inflexible love of justice, and the 
rare candour by which the character of William IV was distinguished. In 
the house of commons Lord John Bussell panegyrised the conduct of the 
late king towards his ministers as marked by sincerity and kindness. He 
was in the habit of stating his opinions frankly, fairly, and fully; never seek- 
ing any indirect moans of accomplishing an object, but in a straightforward 
and manly way confined himself to an open, simple, and plain attempt to 
impress the minds of others with the opinion which he might at the rnoment 
entertain. If his constitutional advisers differed from him, and still con- 
tinued to bo his scivants, ho left them wholly responsible for carrying into 
effect the course of policy which they recommended. His devotion during 
ills last ilhiess to the public business was the same as it had been through his 
whole reign. During a period of great suffering whatever requu’ed immediate 
attention received immediate notice. On the last day of his life he signed 
one of those papers in which he exercised the royal prerogative of mercy. 
Sir Bobert Peel bore the samo testimony to the king’s utter forgetfulness of 
all amusement, and even of all jiriyate considerations, that could for a moment 
interfere with the most efficient discharge of his public duties. ^ 
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THE king’s life IN EETROSPECT 

William Heniyj the third son of George III, was born in August, 1766, and 
was therefore in his seventy-second year at the time of his death. He was 
destined for the sea, and became a midshipman at the age of fourteen. It 
is amusing to read, at this distance of time, of the distresses of the admiralty 
at the insubordination to rules shown by Pruice William, when he had rison 
high enough in the service to have a ship of his own to play his pranks with. 
When he was two or three and twenty, he twice left a foreign station without 
leave, thus setting an example ivhich might ruin the discipline of the navy, if 
left unpunished. But how adequately to punish a prince of the blood was 
the perplexity of the admiralty. They ordered him to remain in harbour at 
Plymouth for as long a time as he liad absented himself from his proper post, 
and then to return to his foreign station. This was not enough; but it was 
thought to bo all that could be done in such a case; and the prince was with- 
drawn from the active exorcise of his profession — from that time ascending 
through the gradations of naval rank as a mere matter of form. Por twenty 
years he conlinuect thus to rise in naval rank, besides being made duke of 
Clarence, with an allowance from parliament of £12,000 a year. _ 

During those twenty years, when ho should have been active in his profes- 
sion, he was living idly on shore, endeavouring after that enjoyment of 
domestic life for which he was eminently fitted, and from which our princes 
arc so cruelly debarred by the operation of the Royal Marriage Act. The duke 
of Clarence was the virtual husband of Mrs. Jordan, the most bewitching of 
actresses, and the queen of his heart during the best part of his life. Thoy 
had ten children — five sons and five daughters. It is averred by those who 
imderstancl the matter well that the conduct of the duke of Clarence in his 
unfortunate position was as good as the oircumstancos permitted — that ho 
was as faithful and generous to Mrs. Jordan as some parties declared him to bo 
otherwise. Wlien men place themselves hi such a position, they arc bound 
to bear all its consequences without complaint; and it is unclerstood that the 
duke of Clarence endured much complaint and undeserved imputation with a 
patience and silence which were truly respectable. His children, the Pitz- 
clarence family, were received in society with a freedom very unusual in Eng- 
land under such circumstances, and certainly, the strict English people 
appeared to be pleased^ rather than offended that the affectionatc-heartod 
prince, to whom no real liberty of marriage had been left, should bo surrounclccl 
in his old age by children who repaid his affection by exemplary duty and 
care. If this was a spectacle unfit — by the very mixture of goodness in it — 
for the court of England, the harm that there was in it was ascribed to the 
position of royalty rather than the fault of the prince, while all believed that 
no reparation to the purity of society could be effectually made by depriving 
the old man of the comfort of his children’s society. Some of the family had 
occasion to find that forbearance could go even further than this; for they 
were left unhurt, except by universal censure, after their improper and 
foolish exertion of domestic influences against the Reform Bill and the Grey 
administration. 

AftCT the death of the princess Charlotte, when many royal mariiages took 
place, in competition for the succession, the duke of Clarence married the 
eldest daughter of the duke of Saxe Meiningen. No issue from this marriage 
survived, though two infants were born only to die. Por a few months, as wo 
have seen, the duke of Clarence bore the dignity of lord high admiral; and he 
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had previously performed a few holiday services on the sea by escorting and 
conveying royal visitors and adventurers across the Chaimel, and up and down 
in it. In politics, he had through life shown the same changeableness as in 
his conduct on the throne. On scarcely any subject was he firm but in his 
opposition to the abolition of slavery. He had not mind enough to grasp a 
great principle and hold to it; and, as he had not the obstinacy of his father 
and elder brothers, he was necessarily infirm of purpose, and as difficult to 
deal with in state matters as any of his family. What the difficulty amounted 
to, the history of the reform movement shows. In other respects, there was 
no comparison between the comfort of intei'course with him and with the two 
preceding sovereigns. He was too harebrained to be relied on with regard to 
particular measures and opinions; but his benevolent concern for his people, 
his confiding courtesy to the ministers who were with him (whatever they 
might be), and his absence of self-regards, except where his timidity came 
into play, made him truly respectable and dear, in comparison with his pred- 
ecessors. Wlien his weakness was made conspicuous by incidents of the 
time, it seemed a pity that he should have been accidentally made a king: 
but then again some trait of benignity or patience or native humility would 
change the aspect of the case, and make it a subject of rejoicing that virtues 
of that class were seen upon the throne, to convince such of the people as 
might well doubt it that a king may have a heart, and that some of its over- 
flow might be for them. 

The funeral took place at night on the 8th of July, the duke of Sussex being 
chief mourner. For the last time, the royal crown of Hanover was placed 
beside the imperial crown on the coffin of a king of England.* 




CHAPTER IV 


THE EARLY YEARS OF QUEEN VICTORIA 

[18a7-.l850 A.B.3 

Reapleudont wiUi glory, teomiHg with inhabitants, ovorflow- 
lug with riches, boundless iu oxtont, the British Empii'o, at tliO ao- 
coBslou o! QheDii Victoria^ seemed the fairest and most po-\vuvhil 
dominion upon earth. It Imd come victorious through the most 
teniblo strife which ever divided mankind, and more than ouco, In 
the contse of it, singly confronted Europe in arms. It had struck 
down the gi cutest conqueror o! modern times, It stiit xotainod the 
largest part of the continent of North Amoriert, and a now continent 
in Australia had boon recently added, witliout opposition, to its 
mighty domalna. All tlio navies of llio world had sought in vain to 
wvGSl from the hands of Us Bovovcigu the Rcoplio of the ocean ; all 
tlio industry of man, to rival in competition the produce of its inau- 
ufaotuves or the wealth of its merchuiUs. It had given birth to 
steam navigation, which had bridged iho Allantic, and railways, 
which liad more tlmn halved distance. It had subdued renfinB 
which the Macedonian phalanx could not reach, and aiUiined a 
dominion beyond what the Homan logions had conquered, An 
huiKlred and twenty millions of men, at the period of its highest 
t>ro8porjty, obeyed the scoptro of Alexander; as many in after- 
times were blessed by the rule of the Antoiiiucs ; but an hundred 
and fifty millions peopled the realms of Queen Victoria; and the 
sun never set on her domimoii8» for before “his declining rays had 
ceased to illumiiiato the ramparts of Quebec^ Ida uscotulin^ beams 
fiamed on the minarets of Calcutta.” — AnibON.h 

The death of William IVj on the 20th of June, 1837, placed on the throne 
of England a young princess, who was destined to reign for a longer period 
than any of her predecessors. The now queen, iho only daughter of the duke 
of Kent, the fourth sou of George III, had just attained her majority. Edu- 
cated in comparative seclusion, her character and iier person wore unfamiliar 
to her future subjects, who wore a little weary of the extravagances and 
eccentricities of her immediate predecessors. Her accession gave them a new 
interest in the house of Hanover. And their loyalty, which would in any 
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case have been excited by the accession of a young and hiexperienced girl to 
the throne of the greatest empire in the worlds was stimulated by Iier conduct 
and appearance. She displayed from the first a dignity and good sense which 
won the affection of the multitude who merely saw her in public, and the 
confidence of the advisers who were admitted into her presence.*’ 

Before we take up the political events of the new' reign, we may well pause 
to learn something of the personality of the young sovereign who was to 
become in later years the most revered of monarchs.'^ Slie was the only child 
of Edward, duke of Kent, fourth son of King George III, and was born in 
Kensington Palace, on the 24th of May, 1819. Her parents had been living 
at Amorbach, in Kranconia, ownng to the duke of Kent’s straitened circum- 
stances, but they returned to London on purpose that their child should be 
born in England; and the duke was so anxious for the safety of his wife that 
he himself drove the carriage over all the land part of the jomney from Bavaria. 
The duchess of Kent was the princess Victoria Mary Louisa of Coburg, who had 
been married first to Prince Emich Kaii of Leiningen,and by him had two chil- 
dren, The birth of the duke of Kent’s baby was not considered at the time an 
event of much importance, for several lives and many possibilities stood be- 
tween the infant and her chance of succeeding to the throne. George III was 
still alive — aged, blind, and insane — and two brothers of the prince regent older 
than the duke of Kent were living also. The first of these, the duke of York, 
was not likely to have children; but the duke of Clarence had been marriecl 
on the same clay as the duke of Kent to the princess Adelaide of Saxe-Mein- 
ingen, and ho was to have two daughters, both of whom, however, died during 
infancy. The (juestion a.s to what name the duke of Kent’s child should bear 
was not settled without bickerings. The duke of Kent wished her to be 
christened Elizabeth, after England’s greatest queen, but the czar Alexander 
I had promised to stand sponsor, and his ambassador in London, Prince 
Lieven, made great efforts to get the child named Alexanclrina. On the other 
hand, Iho prince regent desired that his niece should be called Geo^iana. 
In the end the regent yielded to the czar, but said that as the name of George 
could stand second to none, that of Georgiana should not be conferred at all. 
The baptism was performed in a drawing-room of Kensington Palace on 
24th June by Dr. Manners-Sutton, archbishop of Canterbury, who used the 
gold font which figures among the regalia in the Tower. The prince regent, 
who was present, named the child Alexandrina; then, being respectfully 
requested by the duke of Kent to give a second name, he said, rather abruptly, 
"Let her bo called Victoria, after her mother, but this name must come after 
the other,” upon which the duke of York, as proxy for the emperor of Russia, 
made a low bow. 

Six weeks after her christening the princess was vaccinated. This was the 
first occasion on which a member of the royal family underwent the operation, 
and it helped greatly to diminish the prejudice against Jenner’s discovery 
among ignorant people. In January, 1820, the duke of Kent died, six days 
before his brother, the prince regent, succeeded to the throne as George IV, 
The widowed duchess of Kent was no longer in her first youth. She was a 
woman of thirty-four, handsomo, homely, a German at heart, and with little 
liking for English ways. But she was a woman of experience and shrewd; 
and, fortunately, she had in her brother. Prince Leopold of Coburg, afterwards 
king of the Belgians, a safe and affectionate adviser. This prince had been 
the husband of the princess Charlotte of Wales, daughter of the regent and 
direct heir to the British crown, who died in 1817 with her new-born child, 
and this double bereavement had destroyed both his domestic happiness and 
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his political expectations. In his soitow he had never had the courage to 
look upon the face of his infant niece before her father’s death, but from that 
clay he took the child under his guardianship, lavishing as much devotion 
on her as if she had been liis own daughter. The prince lived at Claremont, 
and this became the duchess of Kent’s occasional home; but she was much 
addicted to travelling, and spent several months every year in visits to water- 
ing-places. It was said at court that she liked the demonstrative homage 
of crowds; but she had good reason to fear lest her child should be taken 
away from her to be educated according to the views of George IV. Between 
the Icing ancl his sister-in-law there was little love. The spirited duchess had 
never concealed her dislike for his majesty's character, or her contempt for 
his associates of both sexes, and she had also managed to make an enemy 
of the ill-natured duke of Cumberland, whom the king feared for his cutting 
tongue. The duke sought to cmbittcv his brother’s mind against the duchess 
of Kent, ancl when the death of the duke of Clarence's two chiklrcu, in 1820 
and 1821, hacl made it pretty certain that Princess Victoria woulcl become 
queen, the duchess felt that the king might possibly obtain the support of his 
ministers if he insisted that the future sovereign should bo brought up under 
masters and mistresses designated by himself. 

In 1830 George IV died, and William IV haying ascended the throne, the 
princess Victoria became his heir. A Regency bill was introduced into parlia- 
ment by Lord Lyndhurst, chancellor in the duke of Wellington’s administra- 
tion, and it was judged that the princes, s ought now to bo told of her proper 
place in the order of succession. One day the baroness Lehzen put a genea- 
logical table into her pupil's English history. Sir Theodore Martin, Hu his 
Life of the Prince Consort, tells a pretty talc of the surinlse the princess 
entertained wlien she saw liow much nearer the throne she stood than she 
liacl ever supposed. Such accounts are for the most part apocryphal, yet 
the present narrative may very probably represent the general tenor of an 
actual conversation. The princess is alleged to have shown groat surprise, 
modified, however, by a native dignity that prevented her from any outburst 
of enthusiasm. She seems to have been impressed with the responsibilities 
that would attach to the position of sovereign rather than with ils splendours, 
As the legend has passed into history, she made the simple but effective 
declaration " I will bo good," going on to say that she now understood why 
she had been urged to study so many things, including Latin, in which 
various of her aunts bad not been tutored. It was pointed out to her that 
though she stood so near the throne, there was still a possibility that she 
might never reach it, since her aunt Adelaide was still young and might boar 
a cTiild who would succeed its father on the throne ; to which the princess is 
said to have made the pretty response : “ And it it were so I should not bo 
disappointed, for I know by the love Aunt Adelaide bears me how fond she 
is of children.” « 

Queen Adelaide was a very good woman, When the second of her children 
died she had written to the duchess of Kent, “My children are dead, but your 
child lives, and she is mine, too.” Kind old William IV also cherished affec- 
tionate feelings towards his niece; unfortunately ho took offence at the duch- 
ess of Kent for declining to let her child come and live at his court for several 
months in each year, and through the whole of his reign there was strife be- 
tween the two; and IPrince Leopold, who, after refusing the crown of Greece, 
had been induced to open a new career for himself as king of the Belgians, 
was no longer in England to act as peacemaker. 

In May, 1837, the duchess received an address from the city of London, 
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congratulating her on the majority of her claughter^ and in her reply she 
hinted that she had been friendless when she arrived in England, and had 
since that time met with kindness only from the nation, not from the royal 
family. Exasperated at this, the king vowed he would hold no more terms 
with the duchess. The amount of the princess’ allowance was imder discus- 
sion at the time, and the duchess desired to be appointed trustee for her 
daughter; but the king declared that the princess should have £10,000 a 
year for her own sole use imcontrolled, and he wrote her a private letter to 
this effect in fatherly terms. The marquis of Conyngham, lord chamberlain, 
bore the missive to Kensington, and the duchess of Kent held out her hand 
to receive it. “ The king’s commands are that I should deliver the letter to 
the princess Victoria,” said Lord Conyngham as colcUy as possible, and he 
did this. The princess had never before had an unopened letter put into her 
hands. Before breaking the seal she tm-ned with an affectionate gesture 
towards her mother, as if to beg her permission; and eventually, by the duch- 
ess’ advice, a grateful answer was written, thaiiking the king for his intended 
kindness. But the allowance was never settled, since four \yeeks later William 
IV died. The thoughts of his last hours dwelt often on his niece, and he re- 
peatedly said that he was sure she would be “a good woman and a good queen. 
It will touch every sailor’s heart to have a girl queen to fight for. They’ll 
be tattooing her face on their arms, and I’ll be bound they’ll all think she was 
christened after Nelson’s ship.” He wanted much to see his niece at his 
bedside, and at twelve o’clock on Monday, the 19th, an express was sent to 
Kensington, commanding the princess Victoria’s immediate attendance. The 
duchess of Kent chose to ignore this order, though she subsequently explained 
that the commands had not been brought to her in the king’s name, and that 
she had not understood that his majesty was at the point of death. It had 
been her intention to go to Windsor on the following day, but William IV 
died in the night. 


THE queen’s accession 

The king died at about 2 a.m., and half an hour afterwards Dr. Howley, 
archbishop of Cantcrbui'y, and the marquis of Conyngham, started m a 
landau with four horses for Kensington, which they reached at five o'clock. 
The sun broke from behind clouds and shed a glory over the old red brick 
palace as they drove up to it, and the archbishop noted this as a good omen. 
Lord Conyngham observed that the proclamation would take place on the 
morrow, the first day of summer and the longest day of the year, which was 
of happy augury, too. For a long time, however, the two dignitariefe who 
came to hall the girl-queen could not rouse the porter at the gate. Their ser- 
vaunts rang, knocked; and thumped) and when at last admittance was gained, 
the primate and the marquis were shown into a lower room and there left to 
wait. Presently a maid appeared and said that the princess Victoria was 
" in a sweet sleep and could not be disturbed.” Br, Howley , who was nothmg 
if not pompous, and who, being attired in his rochet, was vexed that this 
garment had not obtained for him more respectful treatment, answered with 
some warmth that he had come on state business, to which everything, even 
sleep, must give place, Tlie princess was accordingly roused, and quickly 
came downstairs in a dressing-gown, her fair hair flowing loose over her shoul- 
ders The duchess of Kent accompanied her, likewise cn d^shcibiUej and in a 
few minutes the ever-vigilant Baroness Lehzen entered upon the scene with 
a bottle of sal volatile, and the words ''Your majesty ” gushing from her Ups. 
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The young queen shed tears on hearing the arohbishoii’s very solemn announce- 
ment, and for a few moments she stood weeping in silence, with her face 
resting on her mother’s shoulder. “I felt no exultation, but something like 
fear,” she wrote a few days later to her undo Leopold. 

She was then in her nineteenth year, of pleasing countenance without 
being pretty, and of dignified deportment without constraint in her move- 
inents. She had blue eyes aiicl a rosy complexion; .she smiled readily, and 
had a gentle, wistful glance, which always seemed to solicit the approbalioji 
of those to whom she spoke, and turned quickly to astonishmoiit or sadness 
if she met no genial response. Her dancing mistress, Milo. Bourdin, had 
taught her to walk, bow, and curtsey in the French fashion — that is, with 
gracious inclinations of the head and cheerful looks (which were contrary 
to the etiquette of German courts, where everything used to bo done with 
rigid gravity^ but the happy vivacity of the princess’s disposition prevoiiLed 
any of her gestures from appearing artificial. She was always natural and 
waived etiquette wliouever it interfered with a free display of her impulses 
towards anybody whom she loved or honoured. Her demeanour throughout 
the trying clay when she suaceedccl to the throne excited general admiration. 

The privy council assembled at Kensington at cloven o’clock; and the 
usual oaths wore administered to Uio queen by Lord Chancellor Cottenham, 
after which all present did iionmge. There wa.s a touching incident when 
the queen’s uncles, the duko.s of Cumberland and Sussex, two old men, came 
forward^ to perform their obeisance. The queen blushed to the brow, and 
descending h’om her throne, kissed them both, without allowing them to 
kneel. By the death of William IV the duke of Cumberland had bceomo 



king of Hanover, and immediately after the eeroniony he made haste to j’oach 
his kingdom. Within a fortnight of his arrival there he had revoked the 
constitution of the country, and wrote to his friend, the duke of Buckingliam, 
boasting that ho had "cut the wings of democracy.” Had Queen Victoria 
died without issue, this jn’ince, wlio was arrogant, ill-lompcrod, and rash, 
would have become king of Great Britain; and, as nothing but misoliief could 
have I’csulted from this, tho young queen’s life became very precious in the 
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sight of her people. She, ‘of course, retained the late king’s ministers in their 
offices, and it was under Lord Melbourne’s direction tliat the privy coiuicil 
drew up their declaration to the kingdom. Tliis document described the 
queen as Alexandrina Victoria, and all the peers who subscribed the roll in 
the house of lords on 20th June swore allegiance to her under those names. 
It was not till the following clay that the sovereign’s style was altered to 
Victoria simply, and this necessitated the issuing of a new declaration and a 
re-signing of the peers’ roll. 

The public proclamation of the queen took place on the 21st at St. James’ 
Palace with great pomp, and it proved a severe ordeal for the nerves of a 
delicate girl still under her mother’s care. Crowds lined the whole route from 
Kensington, which then stood quite in the suburbs; and from Hyde Park 
Corner, where the masses became more dense, the young queen, in her open 
carriage, was greeted with cheers so loud and hearty that by the time she 
reached St. James’ she was trembling wdth emotion. She appeared at a win- 
dow in the courtyard of the palace, dre.ssod in deep mourning, with a white 
tippet, white cuffs, and a border of white lace under her small black bonnet; 
and everybody Jioticed how pale she was. Sir Ralph Bigland, garter king, 
made his proclamation, according to the quaint old forms in presence of the 
lord mayor of London and sheriffs, the great officers of state, and a cohort 
of heralds; and when his concluding words were followed by a blare of trum- 
pets and the acclamations of a loyal crowd thronging all the approaches to 
the palace, the queen’s fortitude for a moment forsook her. It was in allusion 
to this that Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote her pretty lines about the 
child-queen who “wept to wear a crown." ‘‘ 

The funeral of William IV had taken place at Windsor on the 9th of July, 
On the 17th the queen wont in state to parliament. The chronicles of the 
time are eloquent in their descriptions of the enthusiasm with which her 
majesty was received, and of the extraoi’dinary concourse of ladies of rank 
in the house of lords to do honour to the rare occasion of the presence there 
of the third female sovereign who had thus met the lords and commons 
assembled in parliament. In the speech from the throne her majesty slated 
that amongst the useful measures which parliament had brought to maturity 
she regarded with peculiar interest the amendment of the crimmal code and 
the reduction of the number of capital punisliments. She hailed this miti- 
gation of the severity of the law as an auspicious commencement of her reign. 
“It will bo my; care," slie said, “ to strengthen our institutions, civil and eccle- 
siastical, by discreet improvement wherever improvement is required, and to 
do all in my power to compose and allay animosity and discord." These 
words were the key-note of that harmony which, during the progress of a 
quarter of a century, superseded in a great degree the harsh discords which 
had too long distinguished the contests of parties and of principles. The 
parliament was prorogued, and was dissolved the same evening. 

The ministry which Queen Victoria found at her accession was one whose 
general character w'as in harmony with the opinions in which she had been 
educated. Viscount Melbourne, the first lord of the treasury^ was at her hand 
to guide and assist her in the discharge of the technical business of her great 
office. The daily duties of the sovereign are of no light nature. Many of the 
complicated details of the various departments of the state must pass under 
the eye of the comstitutional monarch for approval, and a vast number of 
documents can only receive their validity from the signature of the sovereign. 
During tlxe elections, which were over early in August, the pai’ty contests 
assumed a tone not entirely constitutional; for the adherents of the ministry 
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alleged to their constituents that in supporting them they were exhibiting 
their loyalty to the queen, whilst the adverse party maintained that her 
majesty had only passively adopted that administration of her uncle which 
she found established. But amidst these fluctuatuig demonstrations of 
political management there was one feeling predominant, which was certainly 
favourable to the duration of the ministry—that of a deep and growing at- 
tachment to the person of the young sovereign.'’ 

If the kindliness and open heart of William IV had been refreshing after 
the temper and manners of his predecessors, the youthfulness and gaiety of 
the new sovereign were now really exhilarating after the spectacle of so many 
years of a feeble old man in the royal carriage. At first the queen was in high 
.spirits, liking to see and be seen, driving in the parks when they were most 
thronged, dining at Guildhall, and saying, as she went down to open the 
parliament, "Let my people see me." There were smiles on her face, and she 
met nothing but smiles and acclamations. On the 9th of November, when 
she went to dine at Guildhall, London did not look like itself, with its grav- 
elled streets, and avenues of green boughs and flags; and the old hall itself, 
usually BO dingy and dirty, seemed to have grown young for the occasion — 
brilliant ns it was with decorations, with crimson cloth and silk, with flags 
and banners, and armour glittering among the innumorablo lights. Under the 
magnificent canopy, in the gorgeous chair of state, was seen no portly elderly 
gentleman, fatigued almost before the festivities had begun; but the slight 
figure of the young girl, all health and spirits, who half luse and bowed round 
to her relations--hor mother, her uncles, aunts, and cousins — when the health 
of the royal family was proposed. There were reviews in the park.s, where all 
London seemed to have poured out to sec the queen, who, as was always said, 
"looked remarkably well,” and enjoyed the greetings of her subjects. Then 
(on June 28th) there was the coronation — that bright day when there was not 
standing-room left for another spectator anywhere within view of any part of 
the pageant, and yet no accident of the smallest consequence happened from 
morning till uiglit: an early morning aiid a late night; for the first I'ays of 
the midsummer sun that slanted down through the high windows of West- 
minster Abbey shone upon the jewels of whole rows of peeresses, and upon 
scarlet uniforms scattered among court drosses, and church vestments, and 
splendid female array, and the illuminations of that night were not out when 
the next sun rose. It was a day of great fatigue and excitement; but all 
present in the Abbey defied fatigue, for all hoped that this might be the last 
coronation they might ever have the opportunity of seeing. ( 

To be sure the splendours which had attended the coronation of George 
IV were to some extent dispensed with. There was no solemn procession of 
the estates of the realm. There was no banquet in Westminster Hall, with 
its accompanying feudal services. But there was a gorgeous cavalcade which 
more than realised the pomp of ancient times, when the king came " from the 
Tower of London to his palace at Westminster through the midst of the city, 
mounted on a horse, handsomely habited, and bare-headed, in the sight of all 
the people.” Charles II was the last king who thus went to his coronation in 
procession from the Tower, Queen Victoria wont from Buckingham Palace 
through the lino of streets from Hyde Park Corner, where the houses wore not 
hung with tapestry, as of old, but where galleries and soaffolding wore raised 
throughout the line, and the windows were filled with ladies whoso enthusiasm 
was as hearty as that to which Elizabeth bowed. Never were the streets 
more crowded. Never were the cheers of an. enormous multitude — swelled, 
it is said, by two hundred thousand persons from the country' — more deafening 
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than when the queen passed along; the last of a cavalcade in which, next to 
herself, the persons most greeted by the popular voice were the duke of ‘Wel- 
lington and his old opponent Marshal Soult, who came as a special ambassador 
on this occasion. The day was remarkable, not only for the entire absence of 
accidents, but for the wonderful forbearance of that class who are most 
usually active on public occasions; there being only seven persons brought 
to the police stations for picking pockets. The day was observed throughout 
the kingdom as a 
general holiday; 
with public dinners, 
feasts to the poor, 
and brilliant illumi- 
nations. 

Parliament was 
prorogued by the 
queen in person on 
the 16th of August. 

The chief measures 
which had occupied 
the discussions in 
both houses were 
the settlement of the 
civil list and the 
state of Canada. 

Other measures, 
which provoked less 
conflict, were not 
less imijortant. In 
his review of the 
measures of the 
session the speaker 
emphatically dwelt 
upon the provision 
made for the desti- 
tute in Ireland. He 
said that no measure 
like the introduction 
of a poor law into 
a country circum- 
stanced as Ireland is 
with respect to the 
number and condi- 
tion of its popula- 
tion, could be pro- 
poaed_ without 
incurring heavy 
responsibility; but 
that looking at what 

had been done on this subject by former parliaments with respect to England, 
they had thought that the time was come when they might legislate for Ireland 
with safety and with a reasonable prospect of success. The Irish Poor-law 
statute w^aa in great degree founded upon three comprehensive reports of Mr. 
Nicholls. The speaker expressed a hope that the execution of that most im- 
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portaiit law would be watched over pd guided by the same prudent and im- 
partial spirit which governed the deliberations which led to its enactment. It 
was felt by every one conversant with the subject that no better prospect could 
be afforded of the jn-obablc realisation of this hope than the immediate deter- 
mination of the government that Mr. Nicholls should proceed to Ireland for 
the purpose of carrying the new law into operation, which ho had, in great part, 
planuect, basing it upon the most searching inquiry and the most careful con- 
sideration. Among.st the other important measures of the session were a 
mitigation of the law of imprisonment for debt; the abridgment of the power 
of Jiolding bone/icM in plurality; and the abolition of composition for tithes 
in Ireland, substituting rent-oliarges payable by those who had a perpetual 
interest in the land. In his address to her majesty the speaker adverted to 
“ the improving opinions and increasing knowledge of the educated classes of 
the community.” He probably considered that the time was distant when 
there would be "improving opinions and increasing knowledge” amongst the 
bulk of tho population who could scarcely be recognised as "educated 
classes.”*^ 

In the months which immediately followed the queen's accession news 
reached England of disturbances or oven insurrection in Canada. The 
rising was easily put down; but the condition of the colony was so grave that 
the ministry decided to suspend the constitution of Lower Canada for three 
years, and to send out Lord Durham with almost dictatorial powors. Lord 
Durhani’s conduct was, unfortunately, marked by indiscretions which led to 
his resignation; but before leaving the colony he drew up a report on its con- 
dition and on its future, which practically became a text-book for his suc- 
cessors, and has influenced tho government of British colonies ever since. 
Nor was Canada the only groat colony which was seething with discontent. 
In Jamaica the planters, who had sullenly accepted the abolition of slavery, 
were irritatocl by the passage of an act of parliament intended to remedy some 
grave abuses in the management of tho prisons of the island. The colonial 
house of assonibly denounced this act as a violation of its rights, and deter- 
mined to desist from its legislative funetions. The governor dissolved the 
assembly, but tho new liouse, elected in its place, reafllrmed the decision of 
its predecessor; and the British ministry, in face of the crisis, asked parlia- 
ment in 1839 for mithority to suspend the constitution of the island for five 
years. The bill introduced for this purpose placed the whig ministry in a 
position of some embarrassment. Tho advocates of popular government, 
they were inviting parliament, for a second time, to susponcl representative 
institntions in an important colony. Supported by only small and dwin- 
dling majorities, they saw that it was hopeless to carry tho measure, and they 
decided on placing their resignations in the queen's hands. ® 

THE bedchamber QUESTION 

On the 7th of May Lord John Russell announced tho resignation of min- 
isters upon the ground of not having such support and such eonlldonco in the 
house of commons as would enable them efficiently to carry on the public 
business. Upon the resignation of her servants the queen had consulted the 
duke of WoHington, who recommended that Sir Robert Peel should bo sent 
for. The attempt to form a new administration failed, and Lord Melbourne 
and his colleagues returned to power in a week. On the 13th Sir Robert Peel, 
haying received her majesty’s permission to explain tho circumstances under 
which he had relinquished the attempt to form an administration, made that 
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explanation in the house of commons. The queen's most ingenuous truth- 
fulness was conspicuous in these negotiations. Her majesty at once asked 
Sir Robert Peel whether he was 'willing to undertake the duty of forming an 
administration, at the same time telling him that it was with great regret that 
she parted with the administration which had just resigned. The next day 
Sir Robert submitted to her majesty the names of those he proposed to 
associate with him. No objection was raised as to the persons who were to 
compose the ministry or to the principles on which it was to be conducted. 
But a difficulty suggested itself to the minds of Sir Robert and his friends. 
He again waited upon the queen to state to her majesty the necessity of mak- 
ing some change in the appointment of ladies to fill the great offices of her 
household. 

tier majesty consulted her ministers, and on the 10th wrote the following 
note : " The queen, having considered the proposal made to her yesterday by 
Sir Robert Peel, to remove the ladies of her bedchamber, cannot consent to 
adopt a course which she conceives to be contrary to usage, and which is re- 
pugnant to her feelings.” Sir Robert, it seems, took an especial objection 
that the wife of Lord Normanby, lord lieutenant of Ireland, and the sister 
of Lord Morpeth, the chief .secretary, were in the closest attendance upon the 
queen. He and his party had wholly disapproved the policy of conciliation 
which was advocated by the Irish administration, and they thus objected to 
the continued position about the royal person of the marchioness of Normanby 
and the duchess of Sutherland. Upon the abstract constitutional question it 
is now generally felt that Sir Robert Peel was right. Immediately after he 
had declared his inability to form an administration unless the ladies of the 
bedohamber were removed, the ministry recorded their opinion in a cabinet 
minute that they held it "reasonable that the great offices of the court, and 
situations in the household held by members of parliament, should be in- 
cluded in the political arrangements made in a change of the administration; 
but they are not of opinion that a similar prineipe should be applied or 
extended to the offices held by ladies in her majesty’s household.” The 
. cabinet had precedents to support their view. Lady Sunderland and Lady 
Rialton had remained in the bedchamber of Queen Anne for a year and a half 
after the dismissal of their husbands from office, and it was the uniform prac- 
tice that the ladies of the household of every queen consort should be retained 
on changes of administration, notwithstanding their relationship to men 
engaged in political life. 

'Ime discussions in and out of parliament which arose upon this question 
were protracted and violent. The people generally were Inclined to think 
that an attempt had been made to treat the queen with harslmess by 
removing from her presence ladies who had become her personal friends — 
ladies exemplary in their private lives, and whose accomplishments shed a 
grace over the court of a female sovereign. Meetings ■were held in various parts 
of the country to express approbation of her majesty’s conduct. These 
were no doubt to some extent meetings influenced by political considerations; 
but the sentiments there expressed were consonant with the general opinion 
that the queen was worthy of the most respectful sympathy with her actions 
and feelings. It is painful to relate that from this period was manifested, on 
the part of some who, disdahiing the name of conservatives, clung to the 
extreme.st tory opinions, a virulence that did not even exempt from their per- 
sonal attacks the conduct and character of the sovereign. To those of the 
present day who have not traced the course of politics in the early part of the 
queen’s reign it would seem impossible to believe that a member of parliament, 

H. W.— vox,. XXI. 2(J 
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at a public dinner at Canterbury, should have designated the sovereign wlio 
at a later clay secured to an unparalleled extent the love ancl veneration of her 
subj ects, as one who thought that if the monarchy lasted her time it was enough ; 
that this party firebrand should have been cheered when ho talked of the abdi- 
cation of James II as a precedent not to bo forgotten. It would seem im- 
possible to imagine that the colonel ancl officers of a regiment should have 
brought themselve.s under the censure of the commander-in-chief for haying 
sat at a conservative dinner, at Ashton-under-Lyne, to listen to " expressions 
most insulting ancl disrespectful towards the queen.” “ But the laches of the 
bedchamber were unpopular, ancl the public took alarm at the notion that the 
queen had fallen into the hands of an intriguing coterie. Lord Molbouruo, 
who was accusecl of wishing to rule on the strength of court favour, resumed 
office with diminished prestige. 

There can be no doubt that the queen was badly advised in this emer- 
gency. Sir Robert Peel could not bci expected to govern whilo the queen 
kept about her person ladles who were related to his political opponents. 
One of the bedchanibor ladies was wife of Lord Normanby, the colonial secre- 
tary, another was sister to Lord Morpeth, the chief secretary for Ireland, 
and the warm friendshij) which the queen proclaimed for thc.so ladies was 
not a reassuring thing, constitutionally speaking. The torics thus felt ag- 
grieved; and the chartists also were so junnipt to make political capital out 
of the affair that largo numbers were added to their ranks. On lilh iTuno. 
Mr, Attwoocl, M.P. for Birmingham, proscnlocl to the house of commons a 
cliartist petition alleged to have been signed by 1,280,000 people. It was a 
cylinder of parchment of about the diamoter of a coach-wheel, and was liter- 
ally rolled up the floor of the house. On the day after this curious clocuineut 
had furnished both amusement ancl uneasiness to the commons, a woman, 
describing herself as Sophia Elizabeth Guelph Sims, made applic/dion at the 
Mansion house for advice and assistance to prove herself the lawful child of 
George IV and Mrs, Fitzherbert; ancl Ibis incident, trumpery ns it was, 
added fuel to the disloyal flame then raging. 

The year 1839 was one of the mo.st trying through wliich the queen paascid. 
Going in state to Ascot she was hissed by some ladio,s as her carriage drove 
on to the course, and two peere.ssc.s, one of them a lory duchess, were openly 
accusecl of this unseemly act. Meanwhile some momstor cliartist clomon.stra- 
tions were being organised, and they commenced on 4th July with riots at 
Birmingham, which lasted ten days, ancl had to bo put clown by arniod force. 
They were followed by others at Newcastle, Manchester, Bolton, Clic.sLor, 
and Macclesfield. 


TUB CJXJKRN’S MAUniAGB 

These troublous events had the effect of hastening the quoeiP.s marriage. 
There prevailed a feeling that the court was loo much under tiie control of 
women, and ministers were anxious to bo relieved of the delicate rasponsibilitj' 
of guiding the young queen in domestic matters. Their position towards 
the duchess of Kent was one of daily embarrassment. The ckiclics.s had no 
officially recognised power, but so long as her daughter ronminocl unmiirriccl 
her will in the royal household was paramount, ancl there wore occasions — 
as in the bedchamber affair— when domestic matters trenched to a clangorous 
extent on politics. Lord Melbourne, who had publicly borne the odium of 
the "bedchamber plot,” was in reality very loath to be rated as a court favour- 
ite, and his paternal attachment to the queen had made him view with con- 
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cern the occurrences which had caused her name to be too freely bandied 
about. Accordingly, when he had ascertained that the queen's dispositions 
towards her cousin, jPrince Albert, were unchanged, he advised King Leopold 
that the prince should come to England and press his suit. The pj-ince an-ivcd 
with his brother on a visit to Windsor on lOth October, 1839; but he had no 
idea that a speedy marriage was to result from this journey. A few weeks 
previously the queen had written to her uncle, and said emphatically that 
she could entertain no project of matrimony for at least four years, and this 
having been reported to Prince Albert, be was under the impression that the 
queen meant to break off their 
ongagomont, and that he had 
Irecn .Hummonod in order that 
a communication to tins effect 
might bo made to him in the 
most considerate manner pos- 
siblo. In thn course of throe 
days, liowcver, ho made such 
good use of his opportunitie.s 
that he carried his lady’s heart 
liy storm. 

He had mucli improved 
.since liis last visit in 1830. 
lie was no longer boyish, Imt 
lull and handsome, with a look 
of high intelligence in his clear, 

I line eyes and expairsivc fore- 
licail. On the evening of his 
arrival llio queen wrote, with 
significant (imotion, to King 
Jjcoiwld: “Albert's beauty is 
moat striking, and he is most 
amial)l(? and unaffected — in 
short, very fascinating.” After 
this it is not surprising tliat on 
the 14th her majesty should 
have inforivied Lonl Molbourno 
that she had made up her mind. 

" T am verygla<l()f it,”answored 
the pronner, with fatherly en- 
thusiasm; “I ho nows will bo . 

very wcdl received, for 1 hear llmt tlioro ia groat anxiety now tliat this tiling 
sho'uki lie; and you will lie much more comfortable, for a woman cannot 
stand alone, wliatovor her position may bo." It was not till the following 
(lay Uinl VmiQo AlborL himndf was apprised of tho qiicai^ mtontions, riie 
1 proposal hud to conic from her, and maiden modesty being in conflict with 
royal olmuctlo, IIku'o was a natural timidity in her manner of approacnuig 
ilui moment wliich was to settle her lifers course. Tho prmco had been hunt- 
ing in the morning, au<l when he returned at noon ho wOtS summoned to the 
(luceu’s sitting-room, whero ho found her alone. Sho began by talkuig on 
(lilTeront subjects to gain time. M, Daguerre’s invention for taking pictures 
by sunlight—uot yet called “ photography "-was then a new thmg, and some 
daguerreotypes which had boon exhibited to tho queen that morning lay on 
the table, liaviug shown these, sho spoke of the great tournament which 
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lately been held at Eglinton Castle, and of Lady Seymour, the "queen 
eauty”; then suddenly, after n pause, she said in Gorman, with tears in 
ovoc ‘'Pniilf] von forsake vour country for me?” The prince's answer 


had 

of beauty’ , 

her eyes, "Could yon forsake your country lor me?” The princc'i 
was to take her in his arms, and all ended so happily, that, once morn writing 
to her uncle an hour or two later, the queen could say: "I love him more 
than I can tell, and I shall do everything in my power to render this sacrifice 
(for such in my opinion it is) as small as I can, I think— and Albert approves 
—that wo ought to be married very soon after parliament meets, at the be- 
ginning of February.” 

The marriage was solemnised on 10th February, X840, in the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’ . The queen, was dressed entirely in arUclea of BrlUalv uuuiufoeture. 

-1 »i in l _l_ 'll 1 1 1 .'Kl 



kinds of gloves. 


PUBLTO APPAIRS 


From the timo of her raarringo tlio queen began to lake a really active 
part in the affairs of state. Previously, hor ministers had tried to spare her 
all clisagrecablo and fatiguing busino.ss. Death warrants were not submitted 
for hor signature, and though she spent an hour or two every morning writing 
her name on public documents, those were seldom read to hor, nor did she 
ask to bo informed of their eontonls. Lord Melbourne saw lior every day, 
whether she was iu London or at Windsor, and ho use<l to explain all current 
business in a benevolent, chatty manner, which offered a pleasant contrast 
to the style of his two principal colleagues. Lord John llussell and Lord 
Palmerston. Lord John was novor a lady’s man. Iiis_ natural kindline-ss 
was concealed under a .somewhat sour air; the tone of hla voice was piping 
and dictatorial. I'le was always in earnest about trifles. Lord Palmerston 
wns a persijleur. Handsome, affable, well dressed, and cool, there was a point 
of irony in his tone as if ho felt ho were iffaying a como<ly in talking to the 
queen about serious things which a girl of hor ago could not bo (:x[K)ctod to 
understand, and in asking lier for an approval which she could not refuse. 
Isord Melbourne always guarded himself against tho presumption of seeming 
to expect approval ns a matter of course. The words, "Your majf'sty,” 
sounded on his li])s much liko "My dca)’,”_ l)ut when tho (pioon had given 
assent to his proposals ho showed tho .same kind of ])leasuro as a fond guardian 
who is glad to find his ward in harmony with him. Ivord Melhourne failed 
as a party loader, but not as a queen’s minislor, and it may be cpiestionod 
whether a statosnian of firmer mould would havo succooded so well as ho 
did in making rough places smooth for Prince Albert. Lord Jolin Russoll 
and Lord Palmerston wore jealous of tho prince’s interference — and of King 
Leopold’s and Baron Stocknmr’s exercised through him — in stale affairs; 
but Lord Melbourne took the common-senso view that a husband will conti’ol 
wife ptopte wish iV or not. Ho did not object to tho prince iieing 

present when he opened his <lespatch-box before tho queen; tmd, knowing 
what soreness existed in her majesty’s mind against the Lories, ho strove to 
mollify the piinco's feelings towards a party who might soon corao to olUce. 
Ill this ho behaved admirably, and he displayed wisdom, though tlio royal 
pair hardly appreciated it at the time, in desiring that tire queen shoulil retain 
the baroness Lehzon as hor private secretary. 

The duchess of Kent, after her dauglilcr’s marriage, retired to Ingcstre 
House, Bolgrave square, and tho queen gave the baroness some hints that 
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sho might retire, too, on a pension, resigning her secretaryship to Prineo 
Albert. Lord Melbourne tliought, however, that the office of private secretary 
held by n, pi’incc would seem to_ the public too much like a secretaryship of 
slate, and would in any case bring the queen’s consort into relations neither 
dignified nor agreeable with all sorts of [leople. A great part of a secretary’s 
business consists in writing refusals to importunate requests. To confer on 
Prince Albert every honour that the crown could bestow, and to let him make 
his way gradually into public favour by his own tact, was the advice which 
Lord Melbourne gave; and the prince acted on it so well, avoiding every ap- 
pearance of intrusion, and treating men of all parties and degrees with urban- 
ity, that within fivo months of liis marriage he obtained a signal mark of the 
public confidence. In cxjicctation of the queen becoming a mother a bill 
wfus passed through parlmmont providing for the appointment of Prineo 
Albert as solo regent in ease the queen, after giving birth to a child, died before 
her son or claughtor came of ago.'* 

TUW PMNNY rOS'r (1810 A.D.) 

A few weeks before Uio time of the queen's marriage the people of the 
United Kingdom had arisen one morning (the JOtli of January, 1840) in the 
possession of a now power— the power of sending by the post a letter not 
weighing more than half an ounce upon the prepayment of one penny, and this 
without any regard to the distance which the letter had to travel. To the 
sagacity and the iicvscvcnvucc of one man, the author of this system, the high 
praise is duo, not so much that ho triumphed over the potty jealousies and 
selfish fears of the post-office authorities, but that ho established his own 
convictions against the. doubts of some of the ablest and most conscientious 
leaders of public opinion. The govornnient adopted his views reluctantly, 
strengthened in their hesitation by such a clenr-hoadcd supporter of the 
goverumoul as Byduoy Binilh. Tomporatc opposers of the government, such 
ns the diiite of weiVmgton and Bir llobort Peel, saw great danger and Vittte 
good in (he project. Mr. Rowland Hill in 1837 published his plan of a cheap 
and uniform jiostage. A committee of the house of commons was appointed 
ill 1837, which continued ils inquiries throughout the session of 1838, and 
arriviid at the conviction that "the mode recommended of charging and col- 
leeling postage, in a iiamphlot published by Mr. Rowland Hill,” Avas feasible, 
and d(!sei'ving of a trial under legislative sanction.’ The committee exam- 
ined u groat iiiiinb(‘i' of mercantile and other authorities, the questions and 
answers eouliiined in their roport amounting to nearly twelve thousand. 
Tlu're wero ueco.s.sarily strong differences of opinion amongst the witnesses, 
many even of the mo.st favourable to a reduction to a uniform rate consider- 
ing that a [jenny [joalago was loo low. Ijord Ashburton, although an advocate 
of iio,st^oflico reform, hold that the reduction to aiicnny would wholly destroy 
the rovomu>. Lord Lowtlicr, the postmastcr-gonoriil, thought twopence the 
HinalliMt rate that would cover tho expenses. Colonel Maborly, the secretary 
to l.hn [)()st-c)fiice, conHidercd Mr. Hill’s [ilaii a most proposLorous one and 
mniutaiiu'd that if the rales wero to be reduced to a penny, tho revenue would 
not recovi'r itsc'lf for forty or fifty years. The committee, after a long struggle 
between i(s members, negatived both a ponuy and a three-halfpenny rate as 
inadequate, anil fhuilly rocominended the adoption of a twopenny rate. 

Public opinion, however, had been brought so strongly to boar in favour 
of a penny nito, that tlio chancellor of tho exchequer, Mr. Spring Rice, on July 

t* Tlio lupld u.xlotislou of nillroadfl niiulo Improvcmciit Ju Uio postal sorvico tho move urgent.] 
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5th, 1839, proposed a resolution, “ i-lmt it is expedient to reduce the postage 
on letters to one uniform rate of a penny postage, according to a certain 
amount of weight to be determined— thal, the parliamentary privilege of frank- 
ing should be abolished, and that ollicial franking bo strictly limited— the 

house pledging itself to make goofl any doli- 
cioncy that may ccur in the revenue from such 
reduction of the postage.” A bill was accortl- 
ingly passed to this effect in the house of eom- 
inons, its operation being limited in its (luratioii 
to one year, and the treasury I'etaining the 
power of fixing the rates at first, although tlie 
ultimate reduction was to be to one penny. 
This experimental measure reduced all rates 
above fourpcuco to that sum, leaving those 
below fotirpcneo unaltered. With this compli- 
cation of charge the cxpcriinent could not have, 
a fair trial, and accorclingly on January lOth, 
18'10, the uniform Iialf-ouiico rate became^ by 
order of the l.rca.sury one penny. The Iliial 
accomplishment of this great reform presented 
a signal oxainplo of the force of piiblie opinion 
when brought to bear upon a subject uncon- 
nected with party feelings, and the demonstra- 
tion of whoso necessity had boon established not 
by passionate appeals for public support and 
sympathy, but by patient iiivo.stigatinn and 
conclusive reasoning. This was the high merit 
of the man who conceived the sclrcnio of post- 
office reform; and the manifest enrnestnesH of 
his character, and the invincibility of his logic, 
mainly conduced to c.stnblisli those convictions 
in the public mind which eventually .settled all 
doubls. Lord Mclhoiirne, in moving tlie second 
reading of the bill, assigned a.s a conclusive an- 
swer to the question, how ho could venture to 
tamper with so largo a sum us that derivable 
from the post-office revenue, that “ there was such a general domaml from all 
classc.s of the community for a measure of this nature, that it was a very dif- 
ficult matter to withstand it,” In 1840 the number of loiters scut through 
the post had more than doubled, ainl the logi.slaturc had little hesitatiou in 
making the act of 1839 permanent, instead of its duration being limited to the 
year which would expire in October. A stamped envelope, printed upon a 
peculiar paper, and bearing an elaborate design, was originally chosen tis tlu; 
mode of rendering prepayment convenient to the sender of a letter. A simpler 
plan soon superseded this attempt to enlist the fine arts in a plain busiuc,ss 
operation. The plan of prepaying letters by affixing a stamp bearing the head 
of the ruler of the country came into use in May, 1840,® 

FISCAL rOLICY 

III 1840 the ministry was jiot much more successful than it had proved in 
1839. After years of conflict it succeeded indeed in placing on the statute book 
a measure dealing with Irish municipalities. But its success was purchased 
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b 5 [ concessions to the lords, which deprived the ineasiu’c of much of its 
original merit. The closing years of the whig administration were largely 
occupied with the financial difficulties of the country. The first three years 
of the queen’s reign were memorable for a constantly deficient revenue. 
The deficit amounted to £1,400,000 in 1837; to £400,000 in 1838, and to £1,- 
457,000 in 1839. Mr. Baring, the ehancollor of the exchequer, endeavoured 
to terminate this doficicnoy by a general increase of taxation, but this device 
]n-oycd a disastrous failure. ^ The deficit rose to £1,842,000 in 1840. It was 
obvious that the old expedient of mereasing taxation had failed, and that 
some new method had to bo substituted for it. This now method Mr. Baring 
endeavoured to discover in altering the differential duties on timber and 
sugar, and substituting a fixed duty of 8.9. per qr. for the sliding duties hith- 
erto payable on wheat. By these alterations he expected to secure a large 
increase of rovonuo, and at the same time to maintain a sufficient degree of 
proicctiou for colonial produce. The conservatives, who believed in pro- 
tection,^ at once attacked the proposed alteration of the sugar duties. They 
were rcinforctid by many liberals, who cared very little for protection, but a 
great deal about the abolition of slavery, and consequently objected to re- 
duoiuR the duties ou foreign or slave-grown sugar, This combination of inter- 
ests^ proved too strong for Mr. Baring and his proposal was rejected. As 
ministers, however, did not resign on their defeat, Sir Robert Peel followed 
up his victory by moving a vote of want of confidence, and this motion was 
carried in an exceptionally full house by 312 votes to 311. 

Beforo abandoning tlio struggle, the whigs dociclod on appealing from the 
house of commons to tho country. The general election which ensued largely 
incronsod tho strength of the conservative party. Ou the mooting of the 
now parliament in August, 1841, votes of want of confidence in the govern- 
ment wore proposed and carried in both houses; the whig.? were compelled to 
resign office, an<l the queen again charged Sir Robert Pool with the task of 
forming a government. If tho cpicon had remained unmarried, it is possible 
that tlio friction vvhicli had arisen in 1839 might Jiavo mcm'j’od in 1841 , 
Now, however, she was no longer (lopondont on tho whig ladies, to whose 
presence in her court she had attacheef so much importanco in 1839. By tho 
management of tho prince. — who later in tho reign was known as the prince 
consort— tho groat ladies of the household voluntarily tendered their rosig- 
nalions; and every obstacle to ilvo formation of the now government was m 
this way romoved. 

Tints the whigs retired from tho offices which^ except for a brief interval in 
1834-36, they had held for eleven years. During tho earlier years of their 
ailmini.stration they had succeeded in carrying many memorable reforms: 
during tho later yoara their weakness in tho house of commons had prevented 
their inwaing any consklcrablo measures. But, if they had failed Ln this 
respect. Lord Melbourne had rendered conspicuous service to_ the queen. 
Enjoying her full eoufidonce, consulted by her on every occasion, ho had 
always used his influence for the public good; and perhaps those who look 
buck now with so much Hati.sfaGtion at the queen’s conduct during a reign of 
unexampled length, imperfectly appreciate the debt which in this respect is 
owed to her first prime minister, Tho closing years of tho whig government 
were marked by cxlornal complications. A controversy on the boundary of 
Canada and tlio United States was provoking increasing bitterness on both 
BicIo.s of tho Atlantic. Tlio intervention of Lord Palmerston in Syria, which 
resulted in a groat military success at Aero, was embittering the relations 
botweon Prance and England, while tho unfortunate expedition to Afghan- 
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istan, which tlio whigs had approved, was already producing embarrassment, 
and was about to result in disaster. Serious, however, as were thp eoinplica- 
tions which surrounded British policy in Europe, in the East, and in America, 
the country, in August, 184.1, paid more attention to what a great writer called 
the "condition of England” question. Tlioro had never been a period in 
British liistory when distress and crime had been so general. There had 
liardiy ever been a period when food had been so dear, when wages had boon 
so low, when poverty had been so widespread, and the condition of the lower 
orders so depraved and so hopeless, as in the early years of the queen’s reign. 
The condition of the people had prompted the formation of two great associ- 
ations. Tiio chartists derived their immo i'rom the char lor which sot out 
their demands. Tho rejection of a monster petition which they presented to 
parliament in 1839 led to a formidable riot in Birmingham, and to a 
jirojcoled march from iSoutli Wales on London, in which twenty jiorsons 
were shot dead at Newport. Anotlicr organisation, in one sense oven 
more formidable tlian the chartist, was agitating at Urn same timo for tho 
repeal of tho Corn Iiaws, and was known as tho Auti-Corn-Law Loaguo. It had 
nlrcatly socurod tlio services of two men, Mr. Cobdon and Mr. Bright, who, one 
by clear reasoning, tho other by fervid eloquence, wore destined to make a 
profound impression on all classes of tho people, 

sill uonioiiT inoBifa minisiuiy 

Tho new government bad, thorefore, to deal with a position of almost 
unoxamplnd flilfioulty. The people wore apparently sinking into dnepor 
poverty and misery year after year. As an outward and visible sign of tho 
inward distress, the slate was no longer able to pay its way. It was estimated 
tliat tho <lolicit, which had amounted to .IT,842,000 in J840, would iviich 
di2,8IM,()C)0 in 1841. It is the signal merit of Sir Robert I’goI that ho termi- 
nated this ora of private distrcs.s and public deficits. lie accomplished this 
task partly by economical administration — for no minister over valued 
economy more — and partly by a reform of the financial system, ('ffoclcd in three 
great budgets. In tlio budget of 4842 Sir llobort Peel terminated the deficit 
by r<!viving tho income tax. The proceeds of tho tax, which was fixed at 7tl. 
in the ,C, and was granted in tho first insUnco for thnio y(iars, wore more than 
sufTicicmt to secure this object. Sir Ilobcrl, usc<l tho iSuiqiluH to reform the 
whole customs tariff. Tho duties on mw maU'rials, lie proposed, should never 
exceed 6 per cent., tho duties on parlJy nuinufac lured articles 12 per cent., 
and the duties on manufactured ai'tickis 20 per cent., of thoir value. At tho 
same timo ho reduced tho dutio.s on stago-coaches, on foreign and colonial 
coffee, on foreign and colonial timber, and repealed tho export diitujs on 
Britisli manufactures. 

Other financial incaaiu‘e.s of great hnportaiico were accomplished in Bir 
Robert Peel’s ministry. In 1844 some ,C2.')0,0C)(),0()0 of tlio national debt 
still bore an interest of 31 per ceJit. Tho InqirovoiiHtnt in tlio credit of tho 
country enabled the govorniuent to reduce tlio into rest on the slock (o 31 per 
cent, for the succeeding ton years, and to 3 per cent, afterwards. This oon- 
vorsion, which effected nn irainodiato saving of .C(>2f),000, and an ultimate 
saving of .01,260,000 a year, was by far the most important measure wliicli 
had hitherto been applied to the debt; and no operation on tho sumo scale 
was attoinplod for move than forty years. In the same year tlio necessity 
of renewing the charter of the Bank of England afforded Sir Robert Pool tm 
opportunity of reforming the currency. lie separated tlio issue dopartmont 
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from the banking department of the bank, and decided that in future it 
should only bo at liberty to issue notes against (I) the debt of JS14, 000,000 
duo it from the government, and (2) any bullion actually in its coffers. Few 
measures of the past century have been the subject of more controversy than 
this famous act, and at one time its repeated suspension in periods of finan- 
cial crises scorned to suggest the necessity of its amendment. But opinion 
on the whole has vindicated its wisdom, and it has survived all the attacks 
which have been made upon it. 

The administration of Sir Robert Peel is also remarkable for its Irish 
policy. The Irish, under O’Connell, had constantly supported the whig min- 
istry of Lord Mclbourno. But their alliance, or understanding, widi the 
wings had not procured them all the results which they had expected from it. 
Tlio two groat whig measures, dealing with the church and the municipalities, 
had only been passed after years of controversy, and in a shape wnich de- 
privod them of many expected advantages. Hence arose a notion in Ivclancl 
that nothing was to bo expected from a British parliament, and hence began 
a movement for the repeal of the union which had been accomplished in 1801. 
This agitation, which smouldered during tho reign of the whig ministry, was 
rapidly revived when Kir Robert Peel entered upon ofTico. Tho Irish con- 
tributed largo sums, which were known as repeal rent, to the cause, and they 
ln'l(l monster meetiugs in various parts of Ireland to stimulate tho demand 
for rcipeal. TIkj ministry met this campaign by coercive legislation regulating 
the use of arms, by f|uarteriug largo bodies of troops in Ireland, and by pro- 
liibiling a groat mooting at Clontarf, tho scone of Brian Born’s victory, in the 
iinmodiato neighbourhood of Dublin. They further decided in 1843 to place 
O’Connell and some of tho leading agitators on their trial for conspiracy and 
sedition. O'Coiinoll wa.s tried before a jury cho.son from a defective panel, 
was conviclcid on an iiidictmout which contained many counts, and the court 
iiassod sentonen without di.stingui.shing between these counts. These irregu- 
larities iuiluced tho house of lords to reverse the judgment, and its reversal 
(lid miicli to provent niiscliiof. 0 ’Connell’s illness, which resulted in his doatli 
in .1847, teiulcd also to establish peace. Sir Robert Peel wisely endeavoured 
to stiflii agitation by making considorablo concessions to Irish sentiment, 
ife incri'n.snd tlie grant which was made to tho Roman Catholic college at 
Maynonth; ho ('stablishod threo college.s in tho north, south, and west of Ire- 
land for I he, luulemmuuaUonal ciducation of the middle classes; ho appointed 
a coinmiKsion—tlK; Devon commission, as it was called, from tho name of 
the uohicnmn who juvsidod over it— to investigate tho conditions on which 
Irish land wa.s hckl; and, after tho ro]iort of tho commission, he introduced, 
though he failed lo cany, a measure for remedying some of tho grievances 
of the Irish lenaiitH.'’ 


T/ie A?ili-Gom~Law Afft/ation 

During tho whole of 1844 and 1845 tho offorls of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League to kocj) alive agitation in tho country on tho subject of tho import 
duties on grain were incessant, and attended with tho most important effects. 
It is triu', a great part of tho facts to which they had formerly so triumphantly 
referred, in sufiiiorfc of their argument, had now elippotl from thoiv grasp. It 
wa.s now evident that tho liigli prices of grain from 1838 to 1842 nad been 
owing to a auccc.ssinn of bad harvests, and that theiu was no rctison to suppose 
that in ordinary sonsons (.he nation could nol,, within its own bounds, supply 
itself with food*. The harvest in this year was not particularly good, and tho 
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importation of wheat was only 313,000 quarters, and yet its price was only 
4Ss. the quarter. But though deprived of the powerful argument for a free 
importation of grain arising from high prices, the Anti-Corn-Law League 
found a full compensation for its loss in the general prosperity of the 
nation, and the embarrassments in which, from low prices, the agri- 
cultural interest was involved. Their lecturers and itinerant orators, many 
of whom were men of great ability, skilfully turned this state of things 
to their own advantage. They represented the general welfare of the nation, 
and the high wages of labour, os the result of the application of the principles 
of free trade to all other interests; the depressed condition of the agricultu- 
rists, to the retention of protection on their own. The farmers woro every- 
where told that the low prices were owing to the Corn Laws, and could only 
be obviated by their removal. So far wu.s the movement carried that Mr. 
Cobdcii, towards tho close of the ses,siou, himself moved for a coinmitteo to 
inquire into tho causes of agricultural distress, which was only defeated by 
a majority of 92 in a house of 334. It was distinctly proved by tho con- 
servative members from every part of England, that the distress among the 
farmers from low prices was not light and partial, bub general and severe— 
a state of things which the more roflecting among them ascribed to 8ii' Robert 
Peel’s now sliding-scale affording no adequate protcctioir to rural industry. 

So general had distress now become among the agricultural interests that 
Mr. Cobden said in his opening speech on this debate, that one half of tho 
farmers in England were in a state of insolvency, and the other half paying 
their rents out of Ihoir capital — assertions which wore not contradicted from 
cither side of tlio house. A few nights after liLs motion had been di.si)oscd of, 
Mr. Miles, a protecUonisl, moved that tho surplus of tho revenue should bo 
applied to the relief of the agricultural interest, now, beyond all question, 
tho most suffering in the community. Tho luoUou was negatived by a majority 
of 213 to 78; but in the coimse of the debate some observations fell from botli 
sides which showed not obscurely the changes which were approaching. 
Towards the close of tho session nothing else was debated in the house (^f 
commons but the Com Laws; and tlus declining majority for protection 
showetl that the wavorors were beginning t<j seek their owji aclvautiige in 
anticipating what tliey saw was to bceome ore long tho mea.suros of govern- 
ment. The session closed on the 9th August with a queen’s sjjcceh, in which 
her majesty declared the "cordial a.sscnb” she had given "to the bills pre- 
scnlocl for remitting the duties on many articles of import.” 

In truth, tho state of the country, induced by tho previous policy of 
government, and the long adoption of the cheapening .sy.slcni, had rendered 
the extension of the principles of free trade to the commerce of grain ii matter 
of necessity. Prices of all tho articles of commerce and production having 
been reduced fully 50 per cent, by the monetary system, and at least 15 per 
cent, more by the rccluecd tariff, it had become impossible to maintain a 
.system of heavy duties on tho import of grain. When tho prices of all articles 
of produce — that is, tho remunovation of every .species of industiy — had 
boon lowered above 60 per cent, by tho meusuros of tho legislature, it became 
indispensable to lower, m some degree at least, the cost of tho fond on which 
the working classes wore to subsist. The protectionists were quite right in 
imputing the repeal of the Com Laws to Sir Robert Peel, but they erred in 
their opinion as to tho time and tho measure which induced the necessity 
that led to that repeal. It was in 1819 that the policy was inaugurated, which 
could not faiMn the end to remove all restrictioas on tho import of grain; it 
was by unanimous votes of tho house of commons, including the whole pro- 
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toctiojiisls Uicmsplvos, upliokling Uic monetary system, that free trada was 
m reality established as the policy of the country. When Sir Robert Peel 
introduced his tariff in 1842, so materially lowering the import duties, lie 
only yielded to the necessity which he had introduced and jiarlianient had 
so unanimously approved. In projjosing to the legislature the entire repeal 
of tho Corn Law.s, ho did not adopt a new policy; he only gave way to the 
necessary consequences of their own acts. 

Finally, in 1845, Sir Robert Peel having received tlio repoi’hs from Ireland, 
which were oxtrcnioly alarming, brought before tho cabinet the question. 
What was to bo done to avert the tliroatoned calamity? His own idea was 
to throw the ports at once open by an order in council, trusting to parliament 
for a bill of indemnity. But his colleagues were divided on tho necessity of 
such an oxtnnno measure, and after several cabinet councils had been held 
in the beginning of November, it was agreed to appoint a commission to 
inquire into and suggisst moa.suroK to avert extreme distress in Ireland, and 
tho cabinet met on the 25th to con.sklcr tho reports received. It was found, 
howeveu'. that the foinncr division remained: a minority of the cabinet, at 
tho head of which wn.s Lord Stanley, deemed tho circumstances not yet such 
n.s to justify any [Xirmanont deviation from tho protective policy of govern- 
ment. Sir Robert Pool thought otherwise: ho was so strongly impressed 
with tho dangcr.4 of tho approaching crists that ho deemed it indispensable 
to make not only a temporary but a permanent change of policy. As the 
caljinot wius diyided on this suliject, however, and Lord John Russell, by hia 
letter from lOdinburgh, had declared for total repeal of the import duties, and 
put himself at the head of tho free-trade party, he felt tho impossibility at 
Buoh a crisis of carrying on tho government in tho face of such a coalition, 
and ho accordingly tendered his resignation and lliat of his colleagues to her 
imjcsty, u'liich ivas acco)>led 

Tho queen immediately sent for Lord Jolm Russell, and ho received tho 
royal eomnmud on the 8th of Dccorabcv, and reached Osborne House, in the 
Isln of Wight, on the lilh. Ills answer to her majesty, whoii requested to 
imdertakc the formation of a ministry, was, tliat as tho party to which he 
belonged was in n minority in the liouso of commons, it would bo vain for him 
to attempt a tusk which would expose her majesty, ere long, to the incon- 
venience arising from a second change of servants. Ho recommended the 
quoou, accordingly, to send for Lord Htanley, to endeavour to form a pro- 
tnetivo ministry; but that nobleman, upon being applied to, declared his 
absolute inability In do so. "I informed her majesty," says Peel,''- “that, 
considering Hint Lord yinnloy, and such of my colloaguos a.s had dilfored from 
mo, liad positively docliiind to undertake the formation of a government, and 
that Lord Jolm llusscll having had the concurrence and support of all his 
politionl friends, with a single exception, had abandoned the attempt to form 
one, 1 should fool it iny duty, if required by her majesty, to resumo office." 
Upon this the queen renewed her application to Lord John, and showed him a 
])apcr which Sir Robert Peel had left with her when ho resigned office, in 
which ho doolarcd his intention, “ in his private capacity, to give every support 
to the now minister whom her malosty might solcct to effect a settlement of 
the question of t)ic Corn Laws." This ontirely altered the case, as it assured 
tho whig cabinet of tho support of at least one, and that tho most powerful, 
of the great tory party. Lord John accordingly returned to town, to consult 
ins friends on the possibility of forming a cabinet, and at first there was every 
prospect of success. But cro long a difficulty, which proved insurmountable, 
presented itself. Earl Grey, upon being applied to, refused to join the new 
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cabinet if Lord Palmerston formed part of it— so strongly was ho impressed 
with the hazard attending the foreign policy to which the latter noljlo lord 
was attached. Lord Palmerston, however, from his ability, and vast diplo- 
matic infonnation and connections, was too powerful a man to be dispensed 
with. The result was, that this ntlomijt to form a cabinet failed, and Peel 
was informed that nothing remained but for him to resume ollico. This ho 
accordingly did, and the vvliolc cabinet rosunicd tlioir places, with the excep- 
tion of Lord Stanley, who retired. He wn.s siiceocdcd by Mr, Gladstone 
as colonial secretary ; and the duke of Buccleueh, who at this crisis joined 
the free-trade party in the cabinet, was made president of the council in room 
of Lord Wliavncliffo, who had died on the 19th. The cabinet was now entirely 
composed of free-traders. 


Free Trade {ISJiO A.D.) 

This sudden resignation, and still more sudden reconstruction of Sir Itnb- 
oi‘t Peel’s cabinet, left no doubt as to some groat change in the Corn Laws 
being in contoiuplation; and it was soon whispered that the caljiuoL was now 
unanimou.s, and that tho "Iron Duke” him.sclf had roluctuntly given in. 
Jleforo parliament met, on tlio lOth of January, it was generally 'understood 
that the cause of protoclion wa.s lost, and the question was sot at rest, so far 
as the cabinet was concerned, by the paragraph in tho queen’s speech on tho 
subject, dolivoretl by her majesty in person. 

"I have to lament,” sai(l her maje.sty, "that, in consequence of a failure 
of tho potato crop in several parts of the United Kingdom, Ihens will bo a 
deficient supply of an article of food which form-s the chief Hub.sistenco of great 
numbers of my people. Tho disoaso by which tho plant has been affected has 
prevailed lo Urc utmost extent in Ireland. I have adoptwl tdl Hvrch metmwea 
ns were in my jrower for the purpose of alleviating tiro sufferings which nuiy 
bo caused by this calamity, and I confidently roly on your C(j-o)r(!ratiou in 
devising such other means for effecting the same benevolent purpose a.s may 
require the .sanction of the logislatui’o. I have had groat sati.sfaction in giving 
my assent to tlie moasure.s which you hav<5 i)rc,s(!nto(l to mo from tiiia^ to tiim^, 
calculated to oxlond (iommcrce, and to sliimilato dom('.stu! skill and industry, 
by the repeal of ijrohibitory and the relaxation of proleotive diilles. The 
prosperous state of tho rovemio, tho incroas(!(l demand for labour, mid tho 
general improvement which has taken place in tho Internal condition of tlie 
country, arc strong tostimonios in favour of the course wliioli you have pur- 
sued. I recommend you to lake into your oarne.sL con.sldoration, whether the 
principles on which you have acted may not be yet more oxtensivi'ly apiilied, 
and whether it may not lie in your power, after a careful review of the exist- 
ing duties upon many articles the produce or manufacture of other countries, 
to make such further vcducUons and remissions as nmy tend to insure the 
continuance of the great benefits to which I have adverted, and, by enlarg- 
ing our commercial intercourse, to strengthen tho bonds of amil.y with foreign 
powers.” 

Such were the words by which Sir Robert Pool, in her majesty ’.s name, 
announced to the world tho grcnlesl. change over made in the conimeroial 
policy of any nation, namely, the sudden transition from a proUsetive policy, 
the natural .safeguard of a rising, to a free-trade, the invariable ilemand of an 
advanced, Bl.ago of civilisation. His detailed plans wore brouglit forward in 
a luminous speech of four houns’ duration, tho object of which was to repre- 
sent the change in the Corn Laws, great as it was, as not an insulatoil measure, 
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but part of n great system of policy by which all classes were to bo ultimately 
bcnoflted. 

Tho public excitement was extreme.^ Peel was instantly and furiously 
denounced ns a traitor by those with whom he had been in close political 
union all his life; though men of ordinary discernment must have perceived 
whither ho had boon tending, and that the stress of events rendered the step 
iiiovitablo. John Wilson Crokor solemnly warned him that he was breaking 
up tho old interests, and forcing on exactly such a catastrophe as did the 
Noaillos and tho Montrnoroiicics in France, in 1789. 

Disraeli, in particular, attacked Peel with a ferocity and malignity unpar- 
alleled since the days of Walpole, It is shocking to road iai tho Parliamentary 
Debates the vituperation^ tho calumnies, tho insults, and tlie gross personal 
epithets hurled at him niglit after night by Disraeli, whose conduct is aggra- 
vated by tho fact which afterwards came to light, that Peel, who was loo high- 
minded to reveal it, had in his possession at the time a written request from 
liis advcrsaiy for an ollico. Disraeli's whole career, though mailcing him out 
ns a strategist of consummalo genius, and a controversial gladiator of unri- 
valled skill and unscrupulousness, both in attack and in defence, was that of a 
l)olitieal adventurer; from tho time when he posed as an ultra-radical cnncli- 
dalo for ^Vyeorabo, in 1882, speedily followed by his recantation four j^oars 
Inter in tl’ie diatribes known as the Runnymede Letters in The Times, 
down to his death in 1881 in the odour of lory sanctity. Ho was always ro- 
garded as the nocos-sary, but feared and mistrusted loader of the party, which 
Ito boasted of having calucalcd up to the abandonment of its principles for the 
sake of oflico. Whdt ho falsely charged upon Peel, was done ropoalcdly by 
himself, in an aggravated form. Tho action of tho torics in detaching them- 
selves from Peel placed them in antagonism to tho people and to the spirit of 
tho time, ami was a main cause of their exclusion from ofTjco for iienrly a gen- 
eration. 

'I'he governmonfc proposal was carried Juno 25th, 1846, after many nights 
of hoalod and aerimonious debate. Tho league instantly dissolved its for- 
midable organisation. Tho lory thirst for rovongo upon Peel was not long 
d('layo(l. Under tho titular leadership of Lord Qcorgo Bentinek, who suddenly 
abjured tho raec-eourso and tho betting-ring for the purpose, but under the 
actual inspiration of Disraeli, they joined forces with the whigs and with 
Daniel O’Ponueirs followers, and defeated the groat minister on the second 
reading of a bill for tbo better protection of life in Ireland. Not that they 
ohjectiKl to tho measure; for they supported it at tho outset and they adopted 
it Huhsoquontly; i)Ut they were determined to hound him from olTice, for an 
opposite reason to that which decreed tho exile of Coriolamis from Home, 
lie foresaw tlu? rc.sult, and did not shrink from Iiis course. In his closing 
Bpoccli, one of tho most magnanimous, as well as one of the most powerful and 
(sffeetive, over hoard within tho walls of parliament, ho boro testimony to the 
(lisinhiroslodiicss, the energy, and tho simple yet unadorned oloqiionce of 
Ilicliard Cobden, and deolarod that his name would evo- bo associated with the 
SUCCO.HS of tho measuro. In tho same speech he uttered tho pathetic words 
aiioub his own name being romoinborcd with good-will in lowly homes when 
tho inmat(!.s recruited their strength “with abun'daut and untaxed food, the 
awcoler because no longer leavened by a sense of injustice." Posterity has 
<lono honour to his memory, aud to his patriotic endeavours to scatter 
plenty o’er n smiling land." « , . , . , , . , i 

Thoro is no doubt that Pool’s ofTorts were followed by a remarkable devel- 
opment of British trade, In the twcnly-sovou years from 1816 to 1842 the 
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export trade of Great Britain diminislied from d349,G00,000 to £47,280,000; 
while in the twenty-seven years which succeeded 1842 it increased from 
£47,280,000 to nearly £190,000,000. These figures are a simple and enduring 
monument to the minister’s memory. It is fair to add that the wholo incrcinse 
was not due to free trade. It was partly attributable to the romarlcablo devel- 
opment of communications which marked this period. 

LORD RUSSBIJi’s MINISTRY 

On Sir Robert Peel’s resignation the queen again sent for Lord John 
Russell. The ciifricuUies whicli had prevented his forming a ministry in the 
previous year were satisfaclorilj^ nrranged, and Lord Palmerston accepted 
the seals of the foreign oITico, while Lord Grey was sent to the colonial ollico. 
The history of the succeeding years was destined, however, to prove that 
Lord Grey had had solid reasons for objecting to Lord Palmorslon’s return 
to his old post; for, whatever judgment may ultimately bo formed on Lord 
Palmerston's foreign policy, there can bo little doubt that it di<l not tend to 
the maintonanco of peace. The first occasion qu whicli danger was thvoalcnccl 
arose immediately after the iu.stallation of the now ministry on the question of 
the Spanish raaiTiagc.s. The queen of Spain, Isabella, wa.s a little girl .still 
in her teens; the heir to the throne wa.s her j^ouiiger sister, tho infanta Fer- 
nanda. Diiilomacy had long boon occupied with tho marriage.s of those cliil- 
dren; and Lord Aberdeen liad virtually accepted tho principle, which the 
I’ronch governnioiit had laid down, that a lui.sband for tho queen should be 
found among tho desoendants of Philip V, and that her sister’s inarriage to 
the due de Montpensicr— a son of Louis Philippe— should not bo colcbi’ateil 
till the queen wjis married and had issue. Whilo agreeing to this compromise, 
Lord Aberdeen declared that ho regarded the Spanish marriages as a Spanish 
and not as a European question, and that, if it proved impossible to find a 
suitable consort for the queen among tho descendants of Philip V, Spain 
must bo free to choose a prince for her throne eisowhoi'o. The availabio 
descendants of Philip V wore tho two .sons of Eon Francis, the younger 
brother of Don Carlos, and of tho.s(! the French govornnicnt was in 
favour of tho older, whilo tho British govermnent [ireforred the younger 
brother. Lord Palmerston strongly objected to the jirinco whom tlm French 
government supported; and, almost inuiaaliately after acceding to olliiio, 
he wrote a dcsi>atch in which ho cnuinorah'd tho various candidates for tlu! 
queen of Spain’s hand, including Princo Lcoi)C)lcl of Kaxei-Coburg, a near 
relation of the prince consort, among tho number. Louis Philipi)e n'gartkul 
this despatch as a departure from the princii)lo on whieli ho had agwiod with 
Lord Aberdcon, and at oucc hurried on the simultanoous marriages of tho 
queen with tho French candidate, and of her sister with tho. duo do Mont- 
ponsier. His action broke up tho mimic cordialc which had been established 
between M. Guizot and Lord Aberdeen. 

The second occasion on which Lord Palmerston’s vigorous diplomacy 
excited alarm arose out of the revolution which broko out ahno,st uiuvcrsally 
in Europe in 1848. A rfeing iu Hungary was suppressed by Austria with 
Russian assistance, and, after its siqiprossion many loading itungarians look 
refuge in Turkiyh territory, Austria and Russia addressed domantls to tho 
Porte for their surrender. Lord Palmcnston detennined to support tiic Porto 
in its refusal to give up these exiles, and actually sent tho British (loot to the 
Dardanelles with this object. His success raised the credit of Great Britain 
and his own rejnitation. The presence of tho British fleet, however, at the 
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Danlancllos suggested to him the possibility of settling another long-standing 
conti’ovorsj^. For yonrs British subjects settled in Greece had i;aiscd com- 
plaints against tho Greek government. In particular, Don PacHico, a Jew, 
but a native of Gibraltar, complained that at a riot in which his house had 
been attacked, he had lost jewels, furniture, and papers which he alleged to 
be worth more than ,£30,000. As Lord Palmerston was unable by corre- 
Hpondence to induce the Greek government to .settle claims of this character, 
he determined to enforce thorn; and by his orders a large number of Greek 
vessels wore seized and detained by the British fleet. The French government 
tendered its good offices to compose tlic diispulc, and an arrangement was 
nctimlly arriveil at between Lord Palmerston and tho Froncli minister in 
London. Unfortunately, before its terms reached Greece the British minister 
at Athens had ordered the resumption of hostilities, and had compelled the 
Greek government to submit to more humiliating conditions. News of this 
sotllcrnont excited tho strongest feelings both in Paris and London, In Paris, 
Prince Louis^ Napoleon, who had acceded to tho presidency of the French 
republic, decided on recalling his rcprcisentativo from the British court. In 
London the lords pivssed a vote of censure on Lord Palmerston's proceedings; 
and the commons only sustained tho minister by adopting a resolution 
approving in general terms the principles on which the foreign policy of the 
country had boon conducted. 

In pursuing the vigorous policy which characterised his tenure of the 
foreign ofTicc, Lord Palmerston frequently omitted to con^lt his colleagues 
in the cirbinct, tho primo ministev, or tho q^uecn, In the cmirse of 1849 her 
majesty formally complained to Lord John Kussell that important despatches 
wore sent off without her knowledge ; and an arrangement was made under 
which Lord Palmerston undertook to submit every despatch to the queen 
through the primo minister. In 1850, after tiio Don Pncifico dobato, ttie queen 
repeated these commands in a much stronger inemorandumi. But Lord Palm- 
erston, though all confidence between himself and tho court was destroyed, 
continued in office, fn the autumn of 1851 the coup d*Stat in Paris led to 
another disinUo. Tho cabinet decided to do nothing that could wear the 
appearance of iuterforonee in tho internal affairs of Franco; but Lord Palmer- 
ston, in conversation with tho French minialor in London, took upon himself 
to apiirove the bold and decisive step taken by the presidont. The ministry 
luitiimlly refused to toloralo this conduct, and Lord Palmerston was sum- 
marily removi'd from liis office. 

JrUh Famine; Rebellion of 

Tho removal of Lonl Palmerston led almost directly to tho fall of the 
whig government. Before relating, however, tho exact occurrences which 
produced its defeat, it is necc.ssary to retrace our steps and desoribe the 
jiolicy which it had pursued in internal matters during the six years m which 
it had lieon in power. Tliroughout that period the Irish famine had been its 
chief anxiety and difficulty. Sir Robert Peel had attempted to deal with it 
(1) by purchasiug largo quantities of Indian corn, which he had retailed at 
kw prices in Ireland, and (2) l)y enabling the grand juries to employ the 
people on public works, which were to bo paid out of moneys advanced 
by tho slate, onc-half being ultimately repayable by the locality. These 
incoaures wore not entirely successful It was found, iti practice, that the 
sale of Indian corn at low prices by tho government checked the oliorts or 
private individuals to .supply food; and that the offer of comparotively easy 
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work to tho poor at the cost of the public provcntofl their sookiug harder 
private work either in Ireland or in Great Britain, The new govcvninont, 
with this exporionco before it, decided on trusting to private enterprise to 
supply the neceasary food, and on throwing the whole cost of tho works, 
wliich tlio locality might undertake, on local funds. If tho raniino had been 
less severe, this policy might po,ssibly have succeeded. Univor.sal want, 
howovoi', paralysed every one. TJic people, destitute of other means of 
livelihood, crowded to tho relief works. In the bogitming of 1817 nearly 
seven hundred and fifty thousand pcrson.s—or nearly one person out of every 
ten in Ireland— -were so employed. With suel) vast multitudo.s to rdiovc, 

it proved iiupraeticabln to 
exact tho labour which was 
required as a test of desti- 
tution. Tho roads, which it 
wn.s deckled to make, were 
blocked by tho labouvcws 
employed upon them, ami 
by the stones, winch tiio 
labourers wore supposed to 
crush for their repair, fii 
the presence, of this diniculty 
the govornmonb decided, 
early in J817, gradually to 
disconlinuo the relief works, 
and to substitute for them 
relief committoos charged 
with tho ta.slc of feeding tho 
people. At one timo no less 
than thveo million persons — 
more than ouc-third of Iluj 
entire population of Ireland 
— were .supported by those 
committoos. At the sauuj 
time it dccid('<l on adojAing 
two moasure.s of a more permanent character. The Poor Law of 1 888 had nim In 
no provision for tho relief of tho poor outside tho worklunuso, and outdoor r(!li('f 
was sanctioned by an act of 1817. Irish landlords eomplained that their prop- 
crUo,s, ruined by the famine, and nucumbored by tho extravagaiKios of their 
predcocssors, could not boar tho co.st of this now Poor Law, and tho ministry 
lutroducod and cai'ried a measure enabling the embaiTa.ysod owiUirs of life ('sl.atos 
to sell their property and discharge their lial)iliLio.s. It is llio constant misfor- 
tvmo of Ireland that the measures intended for her relief aggravate her diHiress, 
Tho Encumbered I'lstatcs Act, though it fluI).stitutod a solvent for lui insolvent 
propriotax'y, placed the Xiisli tenants !it tho mercy of landlords of whom llu'y 
had no iwcvious knowledge, who were frc(iucnLly absemtoos, wlio bought 
the land as a matter of business, and who dealt with it on business pi'ineii)les, 
by raising the rent. Tho new Poor Law, by throwing tho luaiutonanoA', of tUo, 
poor on the soil, encouraged landlords to oxtricato thomsolvcs from their 
responsibilities by evicting thoir tenants. 

Famine, mortality, and emigration loft their mark on Ireland. In four 
years, from 1815 to 1819, its population decreased from 8,295,000 to 7,250,000, 
or by more than a million persons; and the decline whicli took place at tluit 
time wont on to tho end or the century. The population of Irolaml in 1901 
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had dccrcasccl to 4,457,000 souls. This fact is the more remarkable, because 
Ireland is almost the only portion of the British Empire, or indeed of the 
civilised world, where such a circumstance has occurred. We must go to 
countries like the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, devastated by Ottoman rule, 
to find such a diminution in the numbers of the people ns was seen in Ireland 
during the last half of the nineteenth century. It was probably inevitable 
that the distress of Ireland should have been followed by a renewal of Irish 
outrages. A lorrible spies of agrarian crimes was committed in the autumn 
of 1847; and the ministry felt compelled, in consequence, to strengthen its 
hands by a new meaHuro of coercion, and by suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Ireland. The latter measure at once brouglit to a crisis the so-called 
xobelUon of 1848, for his share in which Mr. Smith O'Brien, an Irish member 
of parliament, was convicted of high treason. The government, however, did 
not v(uUuro to carry out the grim sentence which the law still applied to 
traitors, and introduced an act enabling it to commute the death penalty 
to transportation. The "insuiToction" had from the first proved abortive. 
With Mr. Smith O’Briou’s transportation it practically terminated. 

Commercial Crisis; Chartism 

In the moan while the difilcultio.s which the government was oxporioneiiig 
from the Irish famine had been figgravated by a grave commercial crisis in 
England. In the autumn of 1847 a sorios of failures in the great commercial 
contre-s created a irauic in tlic city of London, which forced consols down to 
78, and induced the government to take upon itself the responsibility of sus- 
pending the Jianlc (Charter Act. That .sloj), enabling the directors of the Bank 
of England to issue notes unsecured by bullion, had the effect of gradually 
restoring confidence. But a grave commercial crisis of this character is often 
fiticudcd with other than financial consequciicos. The stringency of the money 
market incroua(’s llui diatresH of the hulustrial classos by diminishing the de- 
mand for work; and when labour sun'ers, political agitation flourishes. Early 
in I8'I8, m()reov<'r, nwolutions on the Continent produced a natural craving for 
changes at hoi no. I -oui.s TlnUppe was driven out of Paris, the emperor of Aus- 
tria. was clrivi'ii out of Vienna, the Austrian soldiery had to withdraw from 
Milan, anil oven in Berlin the crown luul to make terms with the people. 

While throne, s worn falling or tottering in every country in Europe, it was 
inevitable that oxcilement and agitation shoulil prevail in Groat Britain. 
T'lio chaYLisla reviving the inacldncry wliiclv they had endeavoured to employ 
in 1880, (lociilod on preparing a monster petition to parliament, which was 
to 1)0 t'.scorlotl to Westininstor by a monster procession. Their preparations 
excited general alarm, and on the invitation of the government no less than 
170,000 Kiiecial constalflo.s were sworn in to protect lifo and property against 
a ralihle. By the judicious arrangonrenhs, however, which wore made by the 
duke of Wellington, the peace of tho metropolis was secured. The chartists 
were induced to abandon tho procession which had caused so much alarm, 
and the monster petition was carried in a cab to the house of commons. There 
it was mercilessly jiickcd to pieces by a select committee. It was found that, 
instead of containing nearly 0,000,000 Bigiiatuves, as its originators had 
boaatod, loss than 2,000,000 names were attached to it. Some of the names, 
moreover, wore obviou.sly fictitious or even absurd. Tho exposure of these 
facts turned the whole thing into ridicule, and gave parliament an excuse 
for poflliioning measures of organic reform which might otherwise have been 
brought forward. 

IT. W.—VOI.. XXJ. a B 
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Nangalion Acts; Ten Hours Bill 

If the ministry tiius abstJiinecl from pressing forward a largo aohomo of 
political reform, it succeeded in carrying two measures of the liighost com- 
mercial and social importance. In 18d9 it supplemented the free-trade policy, 
which Sir Robert Peel had developed, by the repeal of the Navigation Acts. 
Briefly stated, these acts, which had been originated during the protectorate 
of Cromwell, and continued after the lustoration^ reserved the whole coasting 
trade of the country for British vessels and British seamen, and much of the 
foreign tracle for British vessels, commanded and chiefly manned by British 
subjects. The acts, therefore, wore in the slriclcst sense protective, but they 
were also designecl to increase the strength of Groat Britain at soa, by main- 
taining large numbers of British seamen. They had been defended by Adam 
Smith on wio ground that defence was “ of much more importance than opu- 
lence," and by the .same rca.soning they had been described by .Tolm Stuart 
Mill as " though economically disadvantageous, politically expedient.” The 
acts, however, throw a graves burden on British trade and British shipowners. 
Their provisions by restricting competition naturally tended to i*ai.so freights; 
and by restricting employment made it cliflieult for shipowners to man thoir 
vessels. Accordingly the gnvornmont wisely determined on their repeal; and 
one of the la.st and greatest battles between free trade and protection was 
fought over the question. The second reading of the govornmout bill was car- 
ried in the house of lords by a majority of only ten; it would not have been 
carried at all if the government had not secured a much larger number of 
proxies than their opponents could obtain. 

If the repeal of the Navigation Acts constituted a measure of the highest 
commercial importance, the passage of the Ton Hours Bill in 1847 marked the 
first great advance in factory legislation. Something, indeed, had already 
been (kmc to remedy the evils arising from the employment of women and 
very young children in factories and mines. In 1833 Lord Ashley, belter 
known as Lord Shaftesbury, hail carried the lirat important factory act. In 
1842 he had succeeded, with the help of the striking report of a royal commis- 
sion, in inducing parliament to prohibit the employment of woinou and of 
boys under ton years of age in mines. And in 1843 Sir James Graham, who 
was homo secretary in Sir Robert Peeks administration, had been eompollod 
by the pressure of public opinion to introduce a inoasuro providing for tlio 
education of childron oinjiloycd in factorio.s, and for limit ing the houns of worlc 
of children and young persons. The eduoational clauses of tljis hill were 
obviously framed in the interests of the Church of Ifingland, and raised a 
boated controversy which led to the abandonment of the measure; and in the 
following year Sir James Graham introduced a new bill dealing with the 
labour question alone. Briefly staled, his propo,sal was that no child mulcr 
nine years of age should be omiiloyed in a factory, and that no young person 
under eighteen should bo employed for more than twelve liours a day. This 
mcosuro gave rise to the famous controversy on tlio ton-hours elausc, which 
commenced in 1844 and was protracted till 1847. Lord Ashley ami the factory 
reformers contended, on the one hand, that ten hours were long enough for any 
person to work; their opponents maintained, on the contrary, that the aclop- 
lion of the clause would injure the working-classes by lowering the rate of 
wages, and ruin the manufacturers by exposing thorn to foreign competition. 
In 1847 the rofom was at last adopted. It is a romarkahlo fact that it was 
carried against the views of the loading statesmen on both sides of the house. 
It was the triumph of common sense over ollicial arguments. 
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Death oj Peel ; the Oxford Movement 

During the first four years of Lord John Russell’s government his admin- 
istration had never enjoyed any very large measure of popular support, but it 
liad been partly sustained by the advocacy of Sir Robert Peel. The clifforenees 
winch estranged Sir Robert from his old supporters were far greater than 
tlioso which separated him from the whiga, and the latter were therefore con- 
stantly able to rely on his assistance. In the summer of 1850, however, a 
lamentable accident — a fall from his horse-deprived the country of the 
services of its great statesman. His death naturally affected the position of 
parlies. The small remnant of able men, indeed, who had been associated 
with him in his famous administrations still maintained an attitude of neu- 
trality, But tho bullc of the conservative party rallied under the lead of LoM 
Stanley (afterwards Derby) in the house of lords, and gradually submitted to, 
rather than accepted, the lead of Mr. Disraeli in the house of commons. 

In the autumn which succeeded Sir Robert Peel’s death, an event which 
had not been foreseen agitated tho country and produced a crisis. During 
the years which had succeeded tho Reform Bill a groat religious movement 
had inllucnccd politics both In England and Scotland. In England a body of 
eminent men at OxfoJ’tl— of whom Mr., afterwards Cardinal, Newman was the 
chief, but who numbered among their leaders Mr. Hurrcll Froude, the brother 
of tho historian, and Mr. Koblo, tho author of tho Christian Year — endeav- 
oured to prove that the doctrines of tho Church of England were identical 
with those of the primitive Catholic church, and that every Catholic doctrine 
might be held by tho.sG who were within its pale. This view was explained 
in a remarkable series of tracts, which gave their authors tho name of Tracta- 
rians. TJie most famous of those, ami tho last of tho series, Tract XQ, was 
j)ublished three years after the queen's accession to the throne. In Scot- 
land, the Presbyterian church— mainly under the guidance of Dr. Chalmers, 
one of the most (ilociuent proachors of tho century— was simultaneously en- 
gaged in a contest with tho slate on tho .subject of ecclesiastical patronage. 
Both movements had this in common, that they indicated a revival of religious 
energy, ami aimed at vindicating the authority of the church and resisting the 
inUu’forcnce of the state in church matters. Tho Scottish movement led to 
the disruption of the Church of Scotland and tho formation of tho Free Church 
in 1843, Tho Tractarian movement was ultiinaloly terminated by tho seces- 
sion of Nowman and many of his associates from the Church of England, and 
their admission to llio Church of Romo. These secessions raised a feeling of 
alarm throughout England, The people, thoroughly Protestant, were ex- 
oit(Hl by tho proofs— which they thought were afforded— that the real object 
of theTraotarian.swa.s to reconcile England with Romo; and practices which 
are now roganlcd ns venial or oven praiseworthy— such as tho wearing of the 
surplice in tho inilpit, and tho institution of tho weekly offertory— were de- 
nounced because they wore instituted by the Trnotarians, and were regarded 
as insidious dovicc.s to lead tho country Romewards. 

The sympathioH of the whigs, and especially of tho whig prime minister, 
Lord John Huseell, wore with the people; and Lord John displayed his dis- 
like to the Romanising tondencios of thoTractarians by appointing Mr. Hamp- 
<lon — who.so views had been formally condemned by the Hebdomadal Board 
at Oxford— to tho bishopric of Hereford, The high-ch^ch party endeav- 
oured to oppose tho appointment at every stage; but their attempts exposed 
them to a serious defeat. The courts held that, though the appointment of a 
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bishop by the crown required confirnijition in tiio archbishop’s court, the 
confirmation was a purely miuistcriiil act which could not be rofus<id, The 
effort wliich the high-church party had inado to i-eslsfc Dr. Hampden’s ap- 
pointment had thus resulted in showing conclusively that authority resided 
m the crown and not in the archbishop. 

French Scare 

The dreunastaiices which direetly lorl to the defeat of the wlug.s were, Lu 
one sense, a consequence of the revolutionary wave which had swept over 
Europe in 1848. The fall of luouis Philippe in that year created a panic in 
Great Britain. Mon thought Lliat the unsettled state of I'’rauc(^ made war 
probable, and they were alarmed at the dofoncoless condition of I'lngland. 
Lord Palmerston, speaking in 1845, had declared that “steam had bridged 
the Channel’’; and the didco of Wellington had addressed a letter to Sir John 
Burgoyne, in which ho hud domonstratotl that the country was not in a posi- 
tion to resist an invading force. Tlio panic was so great that the, juinistry 
felt it necessary to make exceptional provisions for allaying it. Lord .loliu 
Rusiacll decided on asking purliainent to sanction increased arinanienta, 
and to raise the income lax to l.s. in the pound iu order to pay for tlioiu. 
The occasion dCiSorve.s to ho recollected as the last on which a prime minister, 
who was not also chancellor of the exchequer, has himself proposed the budget 
of the year. But it was still more momorablo because the remedy which 
Lord John proposed at onco destroyed the panic which hail suggosLod it. A 
certain increase of the income tax to a shilling seemed a much more serious 
calamity than the uncertain prospect of a possible invasion. Tho estimates 
wore recast, tho budget was withdrawn, and the nation was content to dispense 
with any addition to its military and naval strenf^th. ' iCvonts in Franco, in 
the moan while, moved with railway .speed. Louis Napoleon Imcamo presi- 
dent of the French llcpublio : in 1851 ho bceamo cm})oi’Qr of tho Frenoh. Tlie 
now oini>oi’or, indeed, Look pains to reassure a troubled Contiacut that “ tin* 
empire was peace.” The ix'ople insisted on bclicvliig~and, as tlic event 
proved, vightly^ — that the empire was war. NotwithstiuuUng the. Ru(!ce.ss of 
the great exhibition of 1851 , which was .supposed to innuguinte a new reign of 
peace, the panic, wliich had been temporardy allayed in 1848, rovivcil at the 
close of 1851, luul the government emlcavouved to allay it by veeonsUtutiug 
the militia. There wore two possible oxpodienfs. An act of 1757 had placed 
a militia, composed of men .selected iu each parish by liallot, under tlio divoel 
authority of the crown, liable to be culled out for active service, and to be 
placed under mililavy law. But tho act had boon .supplcmcnlod by a sorie,s 
of staUilos passed botwcon J808 and L812, which had provided a local militia, 
raised, like the regular militia, by ballot, but, tmlikc the latter^ only liable for 
service for the suppro.ssion of riots, or iu tho event of inmnnout invasion. 
Lord John Russell's government, forced to do something by tho stale of pub- 
lic opinion, but anxious — from the oxporbnco of 1848-rto make that somo- 
thiiig moderate, decided on reviving tho local militia. Lord rahnorstou at 
onco suggested that tho regular and not tho local militia should lio revived; 
and, in a small house of only 265 members, bo succeeded iu carrying a roso- 
lution to that effect. Ho had, iu this way, what ho called his “tit for tat” 
with Lord .John ; and the queen, accepting her minister’s resignation, sent for 
Lord Derby— for Lord Stanley hatl now succeeded to tho tille—uiul charged 
him with the task of forming a ministry. 
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LORD DBRRY's ministry (1853 A.D.) 

The government, wluelv Lord Derby succeeded in forming was composed 
almost exclusively of the men who had rebelled against Sir Robert Peel in 
(845. It was led in the house of commons by the brilliant but somewhat 
unscrupulous statesman who had headed the revolt. With the exception of 
Lord Derby and one other man, its members had no experience of high office; 
and it had no chance of commanding a majority of the house of commons in 
the existing parliament. It owed its position to the divisions of its opponents. 
Profiting by their oxperionco, it succeeded in framing and passing a measure 
reconstituting the regular militia, which obtained general approval. It is 
perlmps worth observing that it maintained the machinery of a ballot, but 
reserved it only in case experience should prove that it was necessary. Vol- 
untary onlistmont under the now militia bill was to bo the rule: compulsory 
service was only to bo K'sorted to if voluntary enlistment should fail. This 
success, to a certain extent, strengthened the position of the new ministry. 
It, was olivioua, however, that its stability would ultimately be dctormincdby 
its financial ])olicy. (Composed of the men who had resisted the free trade 
measures of llui provious decade, its fate depended on its attitude towards free 
trade. In forming his administration Lord Derby had found it noccssaiy to 
declare that, though ho was still in favour of a tax on corn, he should tako no 
sLep.H in thi.s direction till tho country had received an opportunity of ox- 
prewsing its opinion. Ilis leader in Llio house of commons went much further, 
and (Icclarod thal, the time had gone by for recurring to protection, Tlie 
view which Mr. Disraeli thus propounded in defiance of his previous opinions 
was confirmed by the doctors on the dissolution of parliament. Though 
the new government olitained some inercaecd strength from tho result 
of I, ho polls, tho country, it was nvidont, Imd no intention of abandoning the 
policy of free trade, which by this time, it was clear, had conferred substantial 
boneiUs on all elns.s('s. 

When the now iiarliamont mot in the autumn of 1852 it was at once plain 
that the issue would bo dclcrminod on tho rival morila of the old and the 
now financial systenia. Mr. Disraeli courted tho decision by at once bringing 
forward the liiulget, which yuslom, and perhaps conyonionce, would have 
jus(ii/ied him in tiostponing till tho following spring. Ills proposal — in which 
lie avoM’cdly threw over hi.y friends on tho ground that "he had greater sub- 
jocls to consider than tho triumpli of obsolete opinions”— was, in effect, an 
iittompt to conciliato his old supporters by a policy of doles, and to find the 
mean.4 for doing so by t he increased taxation of tho middle classes. He offered 
lo relievo, tho shipjiing interest liy transferring some of the cost of lighting the 
coasts to tho coiisolidalod fund; the Wo,st India inlorcst by sanctioning the 
refining of migar in bond; anil the landed classes by reducing the malt tax 
by one half, and by ropealing tho old war duty on hops. He suggested that 
tho cost of those measures should bo defrayed by extending the fneome lax 
to Ireland, to industrial incomes of .Cl 00 and lo permanent incomes of £50 
a 3 ^'ar, as well as liy doubling Iho house tax, and extending it to all £10 
housoholdora. The weight, thoroforo, of those measures was either purposely 
(tr imiutcntionally thrown mainly on ponsons living in houses worth from 
.C 10 to .020 a year, or on iiersons in receipt of incomes from £50 to £150 a 
year. This defect in the budget was exposed in a great speech by Gladstone, 
which did much to insure tho defeat of tlic scheme and the fall of tho ministry. 
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THE ABERDEEN MINISTRY 

On the resignation of Lord Derby, the queen, anxious to lornunatc a 
period of weak govcvnmcuts. dccA<lcd on cndeivvomiug to combine in one 
cabinet the chiefs of the whig party and the followers of dir Robert Reel. 
With this view slie sent both for Lord Aberdeen, who had held the foreign 
office under Sir Robert, and for Lord Lunsdowne, who was tho Nestor of the 
Whigs; and with Lord Lansdowne’s concurrence charged Lord Aberdeen with 
tho task of forming a government. In the new mini.slry Lord Aberdeen 
became first lord of the treasury, Gladstono chancellor of tho cxchcctiior, Lord 
John Russell foreign minister— though ho wa.s almost iiinucd lately replaced 
in the foreign office by Lord Claroiidon, and assumed himself tho prc-sidcncy 
of the council. Lord l^almcrslon wont to the home office. One other appoint- 
ment must also be mentioned. Tho secretary of .stale for tho coIome.s was 
also at that time secretary of Hlato for war. No one in 1852, however, regarded 
that office as of material importance, and it was intrusU'd by J/ord Aberdeen 
to an amiable and conscientious nobleman, Uie duko of Newcastle. 

The first session of tho Ahovdocn iwlministvatlou will bo chiefly recolloctcd 
for tho remarkable hvulgct which Gladstone brought forward. It constituted 
a worthy supplcmont to tho motusurcs of .18'12, 1845, and 1846. (.IhuLstono 
swept away the duly on ono great necessary of life— soap; he repealed tho 
duties on i23 other articles; lie reduced the duties on 183 others, among them 
on tea; and he found mcatiH for paying foi’ those reforms and for tho gradual 
reduction and ultimate abolition of the income tax, which had become very 
unpopular, by (1) extending the tax to incomes of ,C100 a year; (2) an in- 
crease of tho spirit duties; and (3) applying the death duties to real property, 
and to property pas.sing by .sottlomont. Inere can be little doubt that this 
great proposal was ono of the most striking which had oyer been brought 
forward in tho house of commona; there can also, unhappily, bo no doubt 
that its promises and intentions were frustrated by events which proved too 
strong for its author. For Gladstone, in framing his Inulgot, had contem- 
plated a continuance of pence, and tho country was, uuhapiiily, already drift- 
ing into war, 


The Holy Places 

For some years an ob.seurc (luarrel had been conducted at Oonstautinople 
about the custody of the Holy Placo.s at Jerusalem. Franco, relying on a 
treaty concluded in llic fii'st half of the eighteenth century, (slaimed the guar- 
dianship of those places for tho Latin church. Bub tho rights which the 
Latin church had thus obtained had practically fallen into disuse, while the 
Greek branch of tlic Christian church had occupied and repaired the shrines 
which the Latins had ncglocled. In tho years which preceded 185.8, however, 
France had shown more activity in assorting her claims: aiul tho now emperor 
of the French, anxious to conciliate tho church which had supported his ele- 
vation to tho throne, had a keen interest in upholding them. If, for reasons 
of policy, the emperor liad grounds for his action, ho had personal motives 
for thwarting tho czar of Russia; for the latter potentate had boon foolish 
enough, in. recognising the second empire, to address its soveroigu as '' Mon 
Oher Ami," instead of, in the customary language of sovereign, s, as “ Mmisfcwr 
Mon Fr\re." Thus at the close of 1852, and in the beginning of 1853, Russia 
and France were both addressing opposite and uToconeilable demands to 
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the Porte, and France was already talking of sending her fleet to the Dar- 
danelles, while Russia was placing a corps d’armfe on active service and 
(loapatching Prince Menshikov on a special mission to Constantinople. So far 
the quarrel which had occurred at the Porte wag obviously one in which Great 
Britain had no concern. The Aberdeen ministry, however, thought it desirable 
that it should be represented in the crisis^ by a strong man at Constantinople; 
and it selected Lord Stratford de Redeliffe for the post, which he had fllled 
in former years with marked ability. Lord Stratford soon discovered that 
Prince Menshikov was the bearer of larger demands, and that he was requiring 
the Porte to agree to a treaty acknowledging the right of Russia to protect 
the Greek church throughout the Turkish dominions. By Lord Stratford’s 
advice the Porte— while making the requisite concession respecting the Holy 
Places— -refusctl to grant the now demand; and Prince Menshikov thereupon 
withdrew froin Constantinople. 

The rejection of Prince Menshikov's ultimatum was followed by momentous 
consequences. _ Russia— or rather her czar — resolved on the occupation of 
the principalities;^ the British ministry— though the qunri'cl did not directly 
concern Great Britain — sent a fleet to the Dardanelles and placed it under 
Lord Stratford's orders. Diplomacy, however, made a fresh attempt to 
terminate the dispute, and in July, 1853, a note was agreed upon by the 
four neutral powers. Franco, Great Britain, Austria, and Prussia, which it 
was decided to present to Consianlinoplo and St. Petersburg. This note, 
the adoption of which would have insured peace, was accepted at St. Peters- 
burg; at Constantinople it was, unfortunately, rojectod, mainly on Lord 
Stratford’s advice, and in opposition to his instructions from home. Instead, 
however, of insisting on the adoption of the note to which it had agreed, Lord 
Aberdeen’s ministry rocoiumenaod the czar to accept some amendments to 
it suggosled by Lord Stratford, which it was disposed to regard as unim- 
portant. It then discoverod, however, that the czar attached a different 
moaning to the original note than it had itself applied to it, and in conjunc- 
tion with France it thereupon ceased to recommend the Vienna note— as 
it was called — for acceptance. This deelaion separated the two western 
powers from Austria and Prussia, who were disposed to think that Russia 
had (lone all that could have boon required of her in accepting the note which 
the four [lowers had agreed upon. 

The Crimean War 

In October the Porte, encouraged by the presence of the British fleet in 
the Bosyihorus, took the bold step of summoning the Russians to evacuate 
the principalities. Following up this demand the Turkish troops attacked the 
Russian army, and infliclod on it one or two sharp defeats. The Russians 
rotaliatcd by loo.siiig their squadron from Sebastopol, and on the 30th of 
November it attacked and destroyed the Turkish fleet at Sinope, The massacre 
of Sinope— as it was rather inaccurately called in Groat Britain, for it is diffi- 
cult to deny that it was a legitimate act of a bolligorent power— created ah 
almost irrosistiblo demand for war among the British people. Yielding to 
popular opinion, the British ministry assented to a suggestion of the French 
ornporor that the llcols of the allied powers should enter the Black Sea and 
“invite" every Russian vessel to return to Sebastopol.^ The decision was 
taken at an unfortunate hour. Dijilomatists, pursuing their labours pt Vienna, 
bad succeeded in drawing up a freisli note which they thoi^lit might prove 
acceptable both at St. Petersburg and at Constantinople. Presented almost 
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at' the moment at which the czar Icamod that tlio French and Britisli fleets 
had entered the Black Sea, the Russian govcrnnicnt, instead of considering 
it, withdrew its ministers from London and I’avis; the, French m\<l British 
ambassadors were thereupon witlidrawn from St. Petersburg. An ultinmUim 
was soon afterwards addressed to Russia requiring licr to evacuate (ho prin- 
cipalities, and war began. In deciding on w»ar the British govormnent relied 
on the capacity of its fleet, which wms intrusted to the command of Sir Oharlc.s 
Napier, to strike a great blow in the Baltic. Tho fleet was dospatclicd with 
extraordinary I’ojoicings, and amidst loud and confident expressions of its 
certain triumph. As a matter of fact, it did very little. In tho south of hhu’opo, 
however, the Turkish armies on tho Danube, strengthened by the advice of 
British officers, were more successful. The Russians were forced to retire, 
and tho principalities wore ovnenated. 

A prudent administration might possibly havo .succeeded in stopping the 
war at this point. But the temper of the country was by this tiuio excited, 
and it wa.s loudly demanding something more than a preliminary success. 
It was resolved to invade the Crimea and attack the, great arsenal, Bebastopol, 
whence the Russian fleet Imd sailed (o Hinopo, and in September, 1854, tho 
allied armies landed in the Crimea. On Iho 20th the Rus.Hian army, strongly 
posted on the banks pf tho Alma, was completely defeated, anti it is almost 
certain that, if the victory had been at once followed iij), St'bastopol would 
have fallen. Tho commanders of tho allied armies, however, hesitated to 
throw thoinsolvcs against the forts erected to the north of Iho town, and 
decided on the hazardous task of marching round Sebastopol and attacking 
it from the south, Tho movement was successfully carried out, but tlio allios 
again licsitated to attempt an immediate assault. Tho Russians, who wore 
advised by Colonel Todlcben, tho only military man who attained a great 
reputation in tho war, thus gained time to strengthen their position by earth- 
works; and the allies founcl themselves forced, with scanty preparations, to 
undertake a regular siege against an enemy whoso force was numerically 
superior to their own. In the early days of tho siege, indeed, tho allied armies 
were twice in great peril. A formidable attack on tho 20th October on tho 
British position at Balaclava led to a series of oncountors wliich dis))Iaycd 
tho bravery of British troops, but did nob enhance tho reputation of British 
commanders. A still more formidable sortie on tlio 6th of November was 
with difhculty repulsed at Tnkerman. And tho Russians soon afterwards 
found, in iho climate of the countiy, a powerful ally. Tho allied armies, 
imperfectly organised, and badly equipped for such a campaign, Buffered 
severely from the hardships of a Crimean winter. The rvliolo expedition 
seemed likely to melt away from want and disease, 

Palmerston’s ministry 

The terrible condition of the army, vividly deacribotl in tlio letters which 
the war correspondents of the newspapers sent homo, aroused strong feelings 
of indignation in Great Britain. When parliament mot, Mr. Roebuck gave 
notice that he would move for a committee of inquiry. Loi'd John Russell— 
who had already vainly urged in the cabinet that the duke of Newcastle 
should be superseded, and tho conduct of the war intrusted to a stronger 
minister— resigned ofilce. His resignation was followed by the defeat of the 
government, and Lord Aberdeen, thus driven from power, was succeeded 
by Lord Palmenston. In selecting him for tho post, the queen undoubtedly 
placed her seal on tho wish of the country to carry out the war to tho bitter 
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end. Bui il so liapponed that tlie formation of a now ministry was accom- 
panied by a frosh effort to make terms of peace. Before the change of admin- 
istration a confcronco had been decided on, and Lord Palmerston intrusted 
its management to Lord John Russell. While the latter was on his way to 
Vienna an event occurred which seemed at first to facilitate liis task. The 
czar, worn out with disappointment, suddenly died, and was succeeded by 
his son Alexander. Unfortunately the conference failed, and the war went 
on for another year. In September, ^ 1855, the allied troops succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the southern side of Sebastopol, and the emperor of 
the Froncli, .satisfied witli this partial succe,s3, or alarmed at the expense of 
the war, decided on withdrawing from the struggle. The attitude of Napoleon 
made the conclusion of peace only a question of time. In the beginning of 
1856 a congress to discuss the terms was a.sserabled at Paris ; in February 
hostilities were suspended, and in April a treaty was concluded. The peace 
set back the boundaries of Russia from the Danube to the Prulh; it secured 
the free navigation of the first of these rivers; it opened the Black Sea to the 
commercial jiavios of the world, closing il to ve.sscls of war and forbidding 
thn establishment of arsenals upon its shores. The last condition, to which 
Oreat Britain attached most importance, endured for about fourteen jy^ears. 
Poaco without this provision could undoubtedly have boon secured at Vienna, 
ami tliG prolongation of the war from 1865 to 1866 only resulted in securing 
this arrangement for a little more Ilian one decade." 




CHAPTER V 
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The Criineftn War left other legacies behind it. The British government 
had for some time regarded witli anxiety the graclual oiicroaclinumts of 
Russia in central Asia, Russian diplomacy was exerting an inoresusing influ- 
ence in Persia, and the killer hud always coviilod the (iity of Herat, wliicli 
was popularly rc'gartled as the gate of India. In 185(5 the .I’cn'-sian goyorn- 
ment, believing that England had her hands fully occupied in the Crimea, 
seized Herat, and, in consequence, a fresh war — in which a British army uiider 
Sir James Outram rapidly socuriul a victory — Ijroko out. 'I'lie campaign, 
entered upon when parliament wus not in so.s.sion, wa.s unijopular in the 
country. A grave constitutional (luestiou, which was ultimatoly settled by 
legislation, was raised ns to the right of the government to undoi’talce military 
operaik)n.s beyond tho boundaries of India without the consent of parliament. 
But tho, incidents of the Pemiau Wiu* were soon favgotten in the pre.souce of ii 
still gmver crisiy; for in the following year, 1857, tho country suddenly fomul 
itself involved in war with China, aiul face to face with one of tho groatost 
dangers which it has over encountered — the mutiny of the Sepoy army in 
India. Tho Chiuoso War arose from tho seizure by tho Chinese authorities of 
a small vessel, the Arrott), commanded by a British subject, and at one time 
holding a licence (which, however, had expired at tho lime of tho seizure) 
from tho British superinteudoiit at Hong-ICong, and the detouUon of her crow 
on the charge of piracy. Sir John Bowring, who represented Groat Britain in 
China, failing to secure the reparation and apology which ho domandod, 
directed tho British admiral to bombard Canton. Lord Palmoreton’s cabinet 
decided to approve and support Sir John Bowriug’s vigorous action. Mr, 
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Cobdcn, liowovor, brought forward a motion in the house of commons con- 
donmiiig tliosc lugh-handod proceodinga. He succeeded in securing the co-op- 
eration of hie own friends, of Lord John Russell, and of other independent 
liborala, iiH well as of the conservative party, and in inflicting a signal defeat 
on tlu! government. Lord Palmerston at once appealed from the house to 
the country. The constituencies, imperfectly acquainted with the technical 
issues involved in the dispute, rallied to the minister, who was upholding 
British intercsis. Lord Palmerston obtained a decisive victory, and returned 
to power apparently in irresistible strength. Lord Elgin had already been 
sent to China with a considerable force to supjiort the demand for redress. 
On Ilia way thither ho learned that the British in India wore reduced to the 
lust oxtroinilics by the mutiny of tlio native army in Bengal, and, on the 
apiilication of Lord Canning, the govcruor-genGral, he decided on diverting 
the troops, iutoiuicd to bring tins Chinese to reason, to the more pressing duty 
of saving India for tlm British crown, 

INIHAN MU'l'INV 

During the years which had followed the accession of tho queen, the terri- 
tories and responsibilities of the Ernst India Company had been considerably 
cnlarg('d by the annexation of Soinde by Lord Ellenborough, tho conquest of 
the Punjab after two dcsiioralo. military campaigns under Lord Dalhousie, 
tlie conquest of IVgu, and tlio annexation of Oudli. These great additions to 
tlio omiiiro Imd naturally imposed an increased strain on the Indian troops, 
whil(! the British garrison, inslond of being augmented, had been depleted to 
meet the necessities of tho Russian war. Several circumstances, moreover, 
tended to [iropagale disaffection in tlic Indian army. Indian troops operat- 
ing outside tho company’s dominions were granted increased allowances, but 
these worn automatically reduced wlicn conquest brouglit the provinces in 
wliicli they were serving witliiu tho Brillsli pale. The Sc^3oys again had an 
ineradicable dislike lo servo boyond fciic soa, and tho invasion of Pegu neces- 
sitated tlicir transport by water to the seat of wav.^ Piimlly, the invention of 
a now rillo led lo llio introduction of a cartridge which, though it was ofncially 
denied at the moment, was in fact lubricated with a mixture of cow’s fat and 
lard. Tlio Hopoys tliought that thoir caste would be destroyed if they touched 
tho fat of tho sacred coav or unclean pig; they were even persuaded that tiie 
Ilritisli govornmont wished to destroy their caste In order to facilitate their 
convorsion to Clii’istianifc)', Isolated imitinies in Bengal were succeodM by 
much more serious events at Cawuporo in Oudh, and at Meerut In the North- 
west Provinces, l^om Mcorut Uio mutineers, after some acts of outrage and 
murdi'i’, moved on J)clhi, tho capital of tiic old Mogul cuipirc, which became 
the headquarters of tho mutiny. In Oudh tlio native regiments placer them- 
solvi'H under a Mahralta chief, Nana Sahib, by whoso orders the British m 
C’awnporo, iucludiug tho women and childroii, were foully murdered. In the 
summor of 1857 tiiose events seemed to imperii British ruio m India. In the 
autumn the courngo of the troops and tho arrival of reinforcements gradually 
restored tlie Briilsh eausc. Dcflii, after a memorable siege, was at last talcen 
l)y a brnilaut assault. Luclciiow, where a small British garrison was tesiegect 
in tho Residency, was twice relieved, once temporarily by Sir James Outram 
and General Havelock, and afterwards permanently by Sir Cohn Campboli, 
who had been sent out from England to take the chief command, ouhsequont 
military operations broke up tho remnants of tho revolt, and lu the bcgmmng 
of 1858 tlio authority of tho queen was restored throughout India, ine 
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mutiny, however, hfid impressed its lesson on tho British people, ami, as tUo 
first consequence, it was decided to trniisl’or tho governmont from tho old Knst 
India Company to tho crown. Lord Ptdnierston’s administration was 
defeated on another issue boforo it succoedod in earryinp; the moasuro wlii(!H 
it introduced for the purpo,so, though 7,ord Derby’s HCeond iniiiwlry, whieh 
succoedod it, was compelled to fnimo its prnjiosals on .soinowUat .similar line.s. 
Tlio homo govornmont of India was iutruslod to a sccrotary of .stale, with a 
council to assi.st him; and though tho mnnhors of tlio council have been 
reduced., the form of government which was then established ha.s endured. 

ORSINI 

The enuso whieh led to the second fall of Lord Palmerston was in ono senso 
unexpected. Some Italian refugcios living in London, of whom Onsini wa.4 tlui 
chief, formed a de.sign to assassinate (he emperor of tlui French. Cn the. 
evening of 14th January, IHficS, while (he (unijoror, acconipnnitRl by tlio oni- 
pre.ss, wa.s driving to the ojiorn, tlu'se men threw sonu^ bombs under his 
carriage. Tho. hruUd attempt happily failed. Neithe.r the emperor nor the 
empress wa.s injured by tho oxpkwion, hut tiui oarriag(f in which they were 
driving was wi’ccko<l, and a large, number of iK'Vsona who ha\ipenod to be, in 
tho street at. tlio time, wore oithor killed or woiind('d. Tliis horribhi outrage 
naturally created indignation in Vranco, and it unfortunately became plain 
that the conspiracy had been hatched in lOiiglnnd mul that tho bombs luul 
been manufactured in Birmingham. On those facts becoming known, Count 
Walewsld, tlio chief of lh<^ French for(Ugn ollicc', who was iiuilod l)y this of 
blood to tho emporov, called on tho British government to provide against 
tho danger to which Franco wa.s oxpo.sed. "Ought tlie rigid, of nsylunr to 
protect such a stale of things?" lie asked. "Is lawpilality duo to assassins? 
Ouglit tho British legislature to continue to favour tlu'ir de.signs and their 
plans? And can it continue to shelter persons who by tlu’se ilagrmit aed.s 
place themselves beyond the jiale of conimen rights?" ' Lord Clan'udon, the 
head of the British foreign onico, told the Freneli ambassador, who read him 
this dcspatcli, that “no consuleration on earth would indiKU'the British par- 
liament to pass a measure foi’ the extradition of iiolitical refugees," hut he, 
added that it was a question wlietln'i’ tho law was as complete and as stringent 
as it should lie, and bo stated lhat the government had already inferred tb<! 
whole subject to tho law oflicers of the esrown for their emrsideration. Having 
made these remarks, however, he judged it wise to refrain from giving any 
fonml reply to Count Walowski’s (lespatch, and (sontmiled liiinsolf with 
privately coimnunieaiing to the Britisli ambassador in Baris tho dillieultios of 
the Britisli govornmont. After receiving tho opinion of tho law oflieerfi tiio 
cabinet decided to introduce a bill inti) parliament increasing in JOiigland tho 
punislimcnl for a conspiracy to commit a felony oith(>r within or without the. 
United Kingdom. Tho first reading of this l)ill was i)assed l)y a considi'rablc 
majority. But, before the bill came, ou for a second reading, tho language, 
which was being used in France created strong rosentmont in lifiiglaud. 'l1io 
regiments of the French army sent addresses to the empevov congratulating 
liiin on his escape and violently denouncing tho Britisli people, Homo of 
Jeso addresses, which were published in tho iVIomlcur. aptike of London as 
an assassins’ don," and invited tho oraporor to give his lroop.s tlio order to 
destroy it. Such language did not make it easier lo alter the law in the 
manner desired by tho government. The house of commons, reflecting the 
spirit of the country, blamed Lord Clarendon for neglecting to answer &m)t 
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Walowski’s despatch, and blamed Lord Palmerston for introducing^ a bill at 
French dictation. The feeling was so strong that, when the Conspiracy Bill 
came on for a hocoiuI reading, an amendment hostile to the government was 
carried, and Lord Palmerston at once resigned. 

LOHI) DBUDY’S second AilNISTBY (1858-18S0 A.D.) 

For a second time Lord Derby midertoolc the difficult task of carrying on 
the work of government without the support of a majority of the house of 
common-s. If the liberal party had been united his attempt would have 
failed immediately. In 1868, however, the liberal party had no cohesion. 
The wave of popularity which had carried Lord Palmerston to victory in 1857 
had lost its .strength. The radicals, who were slowly recovering the inilueneo 
they hud lost during the Crimean War, regarded oven a conservative govern- 
ment lus pwiforablo to his return to power, while many liberals desired to intrust 
(h(! fortunes of their party to the guidance of their former chief, Lord John 
Uussoll. It was obvious to most men that the dissensions thus visible in the 
liberal ranks c.ouid bo more easily healed in the cold shade of the opposition 
benches than in the; wi inner sunlight of office. And therefore, though no one had 
much conliclonoo in Lord Derby, or in the stability of his second administration, 
I'very one was disposed to acquiesce in its Icmporaiy occupation of office. 

Ministrk's which o.Kist by sulToranco arc necessarily compelled to adapt 
their measures to the wisho-s of tho,so who permit them to continue in power. 
Tlio s(!Cond ministry of Lord Derby experienced the truth, of this rule. For 
some years a controveisy laid been conducted in the legislature m reference to 
(ho admission of the Jews to parliament. This dispute had boon raised in 
ISd? into a (luesUou of practical moment by Lhopleouon of Baron Rothschud 
us reprosenlativo of the city of London, and its importance had been empha- 
siaod in 1861 by tlu' return of another Jew, Alderman Salomons, for anothp 
constituency. The liberal party generally in the house of common was in 
favour of such a modifical ion of the oaths as would enable the Jews so elected 
to take their sivits. 'Die bulk of the conservative party, on the contrary, and 
the house of lords, wore stromioiisly opposed to the change. Early m 1868 
the house of comiuous, by an increased majority, paa.9ccl a bill amending the 
oaths imposed by law on momburs of both hoiuscs, and directing (lie omisspn 
of iho wovcly on Iho true ftiitl) of ix Chri»stKiii^^ froni the ofith of ^cljuifttiou 
when it was taken by a Jew. If the conservatives had remained m oppo- 
sition tliore can bo little doubt that this bill would have riiared the Me of its 
preih'ce.asom and liave been rejected by the lords. The lord chancel or, 
ituieeil, in siieaking upon the clause relieving the Jews, expressed a hope that 
the lu'ers would not hesitate to pronounce that our Lord is king, be the 
Dcoolo never so impatient.” But some consorvalivo peers realisod the mcon- 
vtmteuce of maiutalning a conflict between tho two houses when the consorva- 
tlvoH wore in power; and Lord Lucan, who had commaudocl the cavalrjr m the 
(Irtiuea, suggestod as a compromise that cither hou.se should be authoiiscd y 
re.solutiou to determine tho form of oath to be adinimsterccl to 
'rhis solution was roluetantly accepted by Lord Derby, and 
was thus enabled to take tho soat from winch he had been m long ^effided. 
Fight years afterwards parliament was induced to take a fresh step m ad- 
vance.^ U imiioHod a now oath from which the words which the 

Jews were omitted. Tho door of tho house of lords was thus f 0 P®n, 
and Baron Rothscliild, raised to tho peerage, was enabled to take his seat m 
the iqipcr chamber. 
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tion was not tlie only one on which a eonservativo govornmcnt, 
jority at its back, was coini)ollocl to nuiko coiicosHions. h’or somo 
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years past a growing disposition Imd boon displayed mnong the more oiu-nost 
liberals to extend the provisions of the lloforni Act of 18.'12, Lord Jolm 
Russell's ministry had boon defeated in 1851 on a pvo])osnl of Mr. Tiocko King 
to place JSIO houscholdciB in counties on tho sanu^ footing as regards the 
franchise as £10 householders in towns, and Lord Jolin hiinself in 1851 Inul 
actually introduced a now Reform Bill. After the gcniornl ohiction of (867 
tho demand for reform increased, and, in accepting oflie.e in 1868, Lord Dorhv 


_ njcoi;. ine scncnie wnicn Jjoro jasrny's government a(loj)lcd was 
peculiar. Its chief proposal wa.s t he extension of tho county franchise to £10 
householders. But it also proposed that ixuBona ])o.MKosHing a <i0.s'. freehold in 
a borough should in future have a vole in the borough in wlilch tlioir propctrly 
was situated, and not in the county. The hill also conferred th(t franchi.se on 
holders of a certain amount of stock, on deposilorn in suvingM hanks, on 
graduates of universities, and on other perHon.s qualified by j)o.sition or edu- 
cation. The defect of the bill wtus that it dul nothing lo moot tlus ojily reiil 
need of reform— the cnfranchiseniont of a certain proportion of tho working 
classes. On the contrary, in this respect it perpetuated Iho settlement of 
1832. The £10 householder was still lo furnish tho Inilk of (he electorate, 
?/}?•, could not afford to pay ,C 10 a year lor his house. 

While the larger proposals of the bill were thus open lo grave objection, its 
subsidiary features provoked ridicule, fi'hc suggestions that votes should be 
conferred on graduates and stockholders were laughed at as " fancy fran- 
chises. Tho bill, moreover, wa.s not brought forward with (lie authority of 
a united oablnot. Two members of the govornmont— Mr. Spencer Waliiole 
and Mv, Hmey—aecUncU to bn ycHpoMibli^ fov il« ])Y()viHionH, ami placed 
their resignations in Lord Derby’s handH. In Mr. Walpole’s jiuigment the bill 
wa.s objociionablo bceauflo it afforded no rca,smuil)le basis for a stable settle- 
ment. ihovo was nothing in a .CIO {rtuvehise which was ea}>ah!<\ of pi'rma- 
uent defence, and if it was at onco applied to coimtk’s as well as boroughs it 
woulcl sooner or later bo certain to be extended. He liiniself advocalod with 
^ 1 ^^ would he wiser iiud move popular Lo (lx the county frunehisc 
at £20 and tlic borough franchise at ,£G ratable value; and he contended that 
sueli a scttloinont could be defended on the old jn'incijile that taxation and 
icpresentation should go together, for £20 was the luiuimum rent at which 
the house tax commenced, and a ratable value of £0 was (ho point nt which 

1 1 m Ids rates through liis landlord. 

Wealconed by the defection of two of its more important members, tho govovn- 

® of, tlio acceptance of its scheme. An amend- 
iinnonoii f«ii 1 Russoll, condemning its main provisions, was adoiiled in an 
S V^/ 7 a substantial majority, and tho cabinet had no alter- 

native but to resign or dissolve. It chose tlio latter course. Tho general 
! immediately took place, increased to some extent the 

tnX For tho first time since their secession 

voles in ^ conservatives commanded more than three hundred 

votes m the iiouse of commons, but this increased strength was not suflioiont 
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to insure them a majority. When the new parliament assembled. Lord Har- 
tington, the eldest son of the duke of Devonshire, was put forward to propose 
a direct vote of want of confidence in the administration. It was carried by 
323 votes to 310, and the second Derby administration came to an end. 

I'ALMEnSTON’S SECOND MINISTRY (ISBO A.D.) 

It was plain that the house of commons had withdrawn its support from 
Lord Derby, but it was not (ilcar that any other leading politician would bo 
able to form a government. Tlie jealousies between Lord John Russell and 
Lord rahncr.ston still existed; the more extreme men, who were identified 
with the policy of Mr. Cobdon and Mr. Bright, had little confidence in cither 
of tlieso statesmen; and it was still uncertain whether the able group who 
liad been the friends of Sir Robert Pool would finally gravitate to the conserv- 
ative or to tlte liberal camp. Tlio queen, on the advice of Lord Derby, endeav- 
oured to solve the first of those di/licullies by sending for Lord Granville, who 
led the liberal party in the lords, and authorising him to form a government 
winch should combine, as far ns possible, all the more prominent liberals. The 
attemjit, however, failed, and the tiucon thereupon fell back upon Lord 
Palmerston. Lord John llussoll agreed to accept ofiice as foreign minister; 
Mr. Gladstone consented to take tlio ohaiicellorship of the exchequer. Mr, 
(Jobden wa.s offered, but declined, the presidency of the board of trade; and 
tiw) iKWt which he refused was conferred on a prominent free-trader, who had 
associated himself with Mr. Uobdon’s fortunes, Mr. Milner Gibson. Thus 
Lord Palmerston had succeeded in combining in one ministry the various 
represonlativos of political progress. Ho had secured tho support of the 
Poelito.s, who had loft him after tho fall of Lord Aberdeen in 1855, and of tho 
fre(!-tn«ler8, who had done so much to defeat him in 1867 and 1868. His new 
administration was accordingly based on a broader bottom, and contained 
groalev olomcnls of strength than his former cabinet, And the country was 
I’cquiring more stable government. Tlio three first ministries of the queen 
had endured from the spring of 1835 to tho spring of 1852, or for very nearly 
seventeen years; but tho next seven years had seen the formation and disso- 
lution of no loss than four cabinets. It was felt that these frequent changes 
were unfortunate for the country, and every one was glad to welcome the 
advent of a government which seemed to promise greater permanence. That 
promise was fulfilled. The administration which Lord Palmerston succeeded 
in forming in 1350 endured till his death in 1865, and with slight modifications, 
luulor its H 0 (M)u<i fjorcl John (aflcrwfivcls Eavl) lluissoll, till tlic sunimGr of 
1866. It had thus a longer life than any cabinet which hod governed England 
since the first Reform Act. But it owed its lasting character to the benwo- 
lonco of its opponents rather than to tho enthusiasm of its supporters. Ihe 
consGvvaiivcH loaniod to regard tho velcrau staicsixiaFiij who had coniDinea all 
soctionB of liberals under his banner, the most powerful chami)ion of con- 
florvativo principles; a virtual truce of parties was established during his con- 
tinuance in oflice; and, for tho moat part of his ministry, a tacit understanding 
existed tiiat the minister, on his side, should pursue a conservative policy, and 
that tho conservatives, on theirs, should abstain from any real attempt to 
oust him from jiower. Ijord John Russell, indeed, was too earnest in ms 
desire for reform to abstain from one serious effort to accomplish it. Early 
in 1860 ho proposed, with the sanction of the cabinet, a measure providing tor 
the, extension of the county franchise to £10 householders, of the borough 
franchise to .£0 householders, and for a moderate redistribution oi seats, 
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But the country, being in enjoyment of considerable prosperity, paid only a 
languid attention to the scheme; its indifference \yas reflected in the house; 
the conservatives wore encouraged in their opposition by the lack of interest 
which the new bill excited, and the almost unconcealed dislike of the prime 
minister to its provisions. The bill, thus steadily opposed, and half-heartedly 
supported, made only slow progress; and at last it was withdrawn by its 
author. He did not again attempt during Lord Palmorstoifls life to re- 
introduce the subject. Absorbed in the work of tho foreign office, which at this 
time was abnormally active, he refrained from pressing home tlie arguments 
for internal reform. 

Mr. Gladstone's Bridgets 

In one important department, however, tho ministry departed from the 
conservative policy it pursued in other matlcns. Mr. Gladstone^ signalised 
his return to tho exchequer by introducing a scries of budgets which cxcitcil 
keen opposition at the tunc, but in the result largely added to the prosperity 
of the country, The first oi these groat budgets, in I860, was partly inspired 
by the necessity of adapting tho fiscal system to meet the requirements of a 
commercial treaty which, mainly through Mr. Cobdoids exertions, had boon 
concluded with tho emperor of the French. Tho treaty bound Franco to 
reduce her duties on English coal and iron, and on many manufnctuvc(l arti- 
cles; while, iu return. Great Britain undertook to swoop away tho, duties ou 
all manufactured good.9, and largely to reduce thoso on French wines. But 
Mr. Gladstone was not content with these great alterations, which involved a 
loss of nearly jC1,200,000 a year to tho oxenequer; ho voluntarily uudorloolc 
to sacrifice another million on what he called a supplemental measure of cus- 
toms reform. He proposod to repeal the duties on paper, by which means 
he hoped to increase the opportunities of providing cheap litoraturc for tho 
people. The budget of 1860 produced a protracted controversy. Tho 
French Treaty excited more criticism than onthusiasm on both sidc.s of the 
channel. In Franco the manufacturers complained that they would ho 
unable to stand against the competition of English goods. la England many 
people thought that Great Britain was wasting her resources and risking her 
supremacy' by giving the French iucroasod facilitic's for taking her iron, coal, 
and machinery, and that no ailoquato advantage could result from the groatcu' 
consumption of cheap claret, But tlic criticism whicli the h’rcmih Treaty 
aroused was drowned in tho clamour which wa.s created by tluj propo.sed 
repeal of the paper duties. Tho manufacUiro of paper was (loclai'ed to bo a 
struggling industry, which would be destroyed by tho withdrawal of protec- 
tion. Tho dissemination of cheap literature, and tho multij)licntion of cheap 
neAvspapor,s, could not componsiilo tho nation for tho ruin of an important 
trade. If money could be spared, moreover, for tho romissiou of taxation, 
the paper duties wore much less oppressive than those oi\ some other artielcs. 
The tax on tea, for example, which had been raised during the lalo war to no 
less than Is. 5d. a lb, was much more injurious; and it would be far wiser — 
so it was contended— to reduce tho duty on tea than to abandon tho duties 
on paper. 

Paper Duties Repealed 

Notwifchstandmg the opposition which the Paper Duties Bill undoubtedly 
excited, the proposal was carried in tho commons; it was, however, thrown 
out in the lords, and its rejection led to a crisis which scenrod at one time to 
threaten the good relations between the two houses of parliament. It was 
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argued that if the lords had the right to reject a measure remitting existing 
duties^ they had in effect the right of imposing taxation, since there was no 
material difference between the adoption of a new tax and the continuance of 
an old one which tho commons had determined to repeal. Lord Palmorstonj 
however,^ with some tact postponed tho controversy for tho time by obtaining 
the appointment of comniittocs to search for precedents; and, after the report 
of tlic committee, he moved a series of resolutions affirming the right of the 
commons to grant aids and supplies as thoir exclusive privilege, stating that 
tho occasional rejection of financial measures by tho lords had always been 
regarded with peculiar jealousy, but declaring that the commons had the 
remedy in their own hands by so framing bills of supply as to secure their 
acceptance. ^ In accordance with this suggestion the commons in the follow- 
ing year ajjain resolved to repeal tlio paper dutic.s; but, iustoacl of embodying 
thoir decision in a separate l)ill, they included it in tho same measure which 
dealt with all the financial arrangements of tho year, and thus drew on the 
lords tho responsibility of cither accepting the proposal, or of paralysing the 
whole machinery ofj administration by depriving the crown of the supplies 
which wore required for tho public services. Tho lords were not prepared to 
lisle this rc'sult, and they accordingly accepted a reform which they could no 
longer resist, and tlic bill became law, 

Xu (mlor to enable liim to accomplish these great cliangos, Mr. Gladstone 
temporarily raised the income tax, which ho found at 9d. in tho pound, to lOd. 
But tho result of his reforms was so marked that ho was speedily able to reduce 
it. Tlifi rovonuo increased by leaps and bounds, and the income tax was 
gradually reduced till it stood at iil in tho closing years of tho administration. 

During tho same porioil the duty on tea was reduced from Ls. 5d. to 6d. in 
the pouiul; and the ixatloual debt was duxiinishcd from rather raoro than 
j[;fiO(),onO,UOO to rather less than £780,000,000, the charge for tho debt declin- 
ing mainly through tho falling in of the long annuities, by some X2, 600,000 
a year. With tho i)o.s.sn)lo exception of Sir llohort Pool’s term of office, no 
previous ueriod of British history had hccix meinombic for a series of more 
remarkahlo financial reforms. Their success redocraed tho charactei* of the 
administration. The liberals, who complained that their loaders wore pur- 
suing a con.sorvativo policy, could at least console themselves by tho reflection 
tlint tho duuicollor of tho oxchoquor was introducing satisfactory budgets, 
TIio hinguago, moroovov, which Mr. Gladstone was holding on other subjects 
oncouviiged tho moix! advanced liberals to expect that lie would uUiinatoly 
place himsi'lf at tlio hood of tlio parly of progress. This expectation was the 
inori^ romarkaldo because Mr. Gladstone was tho ropresontalivo in tho cabinet 
of tho okl coixsorvativo i)nrty which Sir Ilobort Peel had led to victory. As 
lah'ly a.s ho had rouiotantly refused to servo under Lord Derby: ho was 
still (I inomher of the Carlton Club; he sat for tho Univerfiity of Oxford; and on 
many questions ho displayed a constant sympathy with conservative traditions. 
Yet, on nil tlu^ chief doinostio questions vvhicli came before pariiarnont in Lord 
Palmerston’s second administration, Mr. Gladstone almost invariably took a 
move liberal view than his chief. It was understood, indeed, that tho x’ola- 
tions liol.woon tho two men were not alwaj'S harmonious; that Lord Palmer- 
ston (liHai)|)rovod tho rosolulo conduct of Mr. Gladstone, and that Mr. Glad- 
stono (l(5i)loro(l tho consorvfttivc tendoneios of Lord Palmerston. It was 
boliovod that Mr. Ghulstono on more than one occasion desired to escape from 
a jjosition which ho disliked by resigning office, and that tho rosignalmn was 
only iwortod through a consciousness that tho mini|try could not afford to 
lo,so its most eloquent member. 

It. w.— voi.. XXI. a s 
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China IFh?- (mO-lSOO A.D.) 

While on domoslic matters other tlian those affecting finance the liberal 
ministry was pursuing a conservative policy, its incihbcrs wore actively 
engaged on, and the attention of the public was Iwonly divocUnl to, affairs 
abroad. For the period was one of foreign unrest, and the wars which wore 
then waged liavo left an enduring mark on the map of the world, and have 
affected the position of the Anglo-Saxon race for all time. In the far East, 
the operations wliich it had been decided to iiudortake in China wore neces- 
sarily postponed on account of the diversion of the forces, intended to exact 
redress at Peking, to tlic suppro.ssion of mutiny in India. It was only late in 
1868 that Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, the French plenipotentiary (for lYance 
joined England in securing simultancoua redress for grievances of her own), 
were enabled to obtain suitable reparation. It was arranged that the treaty, 
wiiich wa.s then ju’ovisionally concluded at Tientsin, .should be ratified at Pe- 
kinginlho following year; and in Juno, 1850, Mr. Bruce, Lord Elgin’s brother, 
who hail been appointed jilonipotentiary, attempted to jn'occed up the Poiho 
with the object of securing its ratilication. The allii’d sciuadron, however, 
was sto])pcd by the forts at the mouth of the Peilio,' which lirod on the vessels; 
a landing party, which was flisembarked to .storm the forts met with a disjis- 
Irons chock, and the scpiadron had to retire, with an acknowledged loss of 
tlirco gunboats and dOO men. This riiverso uecossitatiid fre.sh operations, and 
in J800 Lord Elgin and Baron Gros wore directed to return to Cliina, and, at 
the head of an adequate force, wore instructed to exact an apology for the 
attack on Ihn allied fleets, the ratification and execution of tho Treaty of 
Tientsin, and the payme,nt of an indonnity foi‘ tho expenses of tho war. 

Tlio wcaknes.s of (ho Chinese Empire was not approciatocl at that time; tho 
unfortunate incident on tho Poiho in the previous .summer had created an 
cxaggoratecl impression of the strength of tho Cluuc.so arms, and some natural 
anxiety was felt for the success of the expedition. But tho allied unnios met 
with no .soriou.s ro.sislanoe. Tho Chine.se, indeed, oiideavoiirod to delay their 
progress by negotiation rather than by forci*; and they suiiiioedod in Ireaoh- 
orously arrostiug sonio di.stinguishi'd poisons who had been .sent into the 
Chine.so lino.s to negotiate, But by tho miildle of Oclihi'r the Chiiu'se army 
was decisively defeated; Poking was occupied; those British and French 
prisoners who had not suceuinbed to the hardsliips of their conliiiomcnt wore 
iibcratexl; Lord Elgin dolormincd on teaching the rulers of China a le.s.son by 
tho destruction of the summer jjalace;’' and thoGhinese government was com- 
pelled to submit to (ho terms of tlio allies, and to ratify tlii' '^I'roaty of Tien- 
tsin. There is no doubt that the.so operations holjjed l.o open the Chinese 
markets to British trailo; but incidentally, by regulating the emigration of 
ChiiK'Sc coolies, they had the imforesccn effect of I'xposing tho industrial 
markets of tho world to the serious conq^otition of chea]) “yellow” labour. 
A distinguished foreign statesman observed that Lord Palmerston bad made 
a mistake. lie thought that lie had oi)oned Ehina to .hluropo; instead, he 
hud lot out tho Chinc,se. It was perhap.s a hapjhor ro.sult of tho war that it 
tended to tho continuance of the Anglo-Fi’onch alliance, French and British 
(.roopshad again co-operated in a joint enterprise, and had shared the dangens 
and successes of a campaign. 

P Also Unown as tho Taltu Jorts.J 

oriental Iveasiire— rare va^JO 0 ; jewels, and ouvlositlos— wa« cfUTied oJT as loot by 

the French.] 
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Unification oj Jtahj 

AVav was not conlinod to China. In tho beginning of 1859 diplomatists 
wero alnnnotl at the language addressed by the emperor of the French to the 
Austrian ambassador at Paris, which seemed to breathe the menace of a rup- 
ture. _ Notwithstanding the exertions which Great Britain made to avert 
liostilities, tho provocation of Count Cavour induced Austria to declare war 
against Piedmont, and Napoleon thereupon moved to the support of ins ally, 
]jromising to free Italy from tho Alps to the Adriatic. As a matter of fact, 
the attitude of norlhorn Germany, whicli was mas.sing troops on the Rhine, 
and the defenceless condition of Prance, which was drained of soldiers for the 
Italian cainjiaign, induced the emi^ovor to halt before ho had carried out his 
jmrposo, and terms of peace were linstily concerted at Villafranca, and were 
afterwards oontirmo<I at Zurich, by wliicli Lombardy was given to Piedmont, 
wliile Austria was l('ft in possession of Vcnico and tUo Quadrilntcval, and cen- 
tral Italy was nwton'd In its former rulers. Tlio refusal of the Italians to take 
back the Austrian grand dukes made, tho execution of those arrangements 
iinin'aoticable. Napoleon, indeed, used his influence to carry them into 
effect; but Lord .Tohn Russell, who was now in charge of tho British foreign 
ollieo, and wlio had Lord Palmo]’,ston and Mr. Gladstone on his side in the 
cabinet, gav(< a vigorous support to the claim of the Italians that their 
country slrould bo allowed to regulate her own affairs. Tlie French emperor 
had ultimately to yield l.o the clotormination of the inhabitants of central 
Italy, wIkmi it wa.s liacked by the argiimonts of the British foreign office, and 
I'uBcany, Modena, Parma, as well a.sa portion of tho Stales of the Church, were 
unilod to Piedmont. TKoro was no doubt that through the whole of the 
nogotinlions (he Italians w'cro largely indebted to tho laboiir.6 of Lord John 
Russel 1. They vocognised that they owed move to tho moral support of 
I'higland than to the armed assistance of France. The French emperor, 
nun'envor, look a slc]) which lost him tho .sympathy of many Italians. Before 
the wiir lie bud arranged with Count Oavour that Franco should receive, as the ■ 
)n‘K!e of her aid, the iluchy of Bavoy and the county nf Nice. 

After Ahllnfranca, the om|)erer, frankly recognising tluit ho had only half 
keijt his promiHe, consented to wuive his claim to those provinces. But, when 
lie found himself unable to re.sist the annexation of central Italy to Piecl- 
monl., be revf'vlod to the old ari'angemnuf.. The formation of a strong Piedl- 
monlos<' kingdom, with tho spoliation of lh<' \)apal dominion, was unpopular 
in I'Vance; and lio thought — i)(>r]iap.s natiu'aily— that he must have some- 
thing io show his people in return for saerilicea which had cost him the lives 
of r)(),(j()() Ib'eneli soldiers, and i!onc('S.sions which the wliole Catholic party in 
Franco resenleil. Count Oavour eonsented to jiay tho price which Napoleon 
thus exacted, and tho frontier of Franco wn.s accordingly extended to the 
Alps. But it is very douhtful ^yllothcr Naiioloon did not lose more than he 
gamed by this adilition to hi.s territory. It certainly cost him the active friend- 
ship of Great Briluiii. TIio Anglo-French alliance had been already strainecl 
by th(' language of tbe French eolonels in 1858 and llio Franeo-Austrian War 
of i<S5t),’ it iiovor fully recovered from the shoclc whicli it recoived by the evi- 
dencxi, wliich the. lumoxalinu of Savoy and Nice gave, of the ambition of the 
Froneli emperor. Tlie Hriti.sh people gave way to what Mr. Cobden called the 
last of the, three panics. Lord Palmerston proposed and carried the provision 
of a large sum of money for the fortification ot the coasts; and the volunteer 
movGinonl, wliieh laid its origin in 1859, received a remarkable stimulus in 
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1860, In this year the course of events in Italy omphasisccl the clifferonccg 
between the policy of Great Britain ami that of France. Garihakll, with a 
thousand followers, made his famous descent on tlio coast of Hicily. Afl('r 
making liinisclf master of that Island, ho crossed over to tlie mainland, drov<‘ 
the king of Naples out of liis capital, and forced him to take refuge in Gaota. 
Ill France these events were regarded with dismay, 'riio oinporoi'* wished 
to stop Garibaldi’s passage acro.ss tiui .strait, and stationed his licet at Gaeta 
to protect the king of Naples. Lord John Russell, on the contrary, welcomed 
Garibaldi's .success with enthusiasm. Ho declined to intervene in the alfairs 
of Italy by confining the great liberator to Bicily; ho prot('.stcd against th(^ 
presence of tiie French fleet at Gaeta; and when other foreign nations de- 
nounced tlio conduct of Piedmont, he dofonded it by {[noting Vattol and citing 
the example of William III. When, finally, Italian troop.s entered the ilotnin- 
ions of the pope, France withdrew her ambassador from the c()urt of 'i'liriu 
and England under Lord John Russell’s advice at once recognised the now 
kingdom of Italy. 


SchlemUj-Ilolslcin Question 

In thc.so great events— for tlic union of Italy was the greatest fact wliic.h 
had been accomplished in Europe since the fall of the lirst Napoleon— -llu' 
British ministry had undoubtedly ac(iutred credit. It wa.s everywhere hJt 
that the now kingdom owed much to the moral support which had been 
steadily and consi-stently given to it by Groat Britain. Boon afterwards, 
howevei', in the autumn of 1803, tlie death of tlio king of Denmark led to a 
now revolution in the noiili of Europe, in which Jjord Pidmcrston’s govern- 
ment displayed lo,ss_ resolution and lo.st inuch of tlio [iivstigo which it liad 
acquired by its Italian policy. The duclue.s of Bcliloswig and Ilolstein luul 
been for cGnturio.s unitetl to the kingdom of Denmark by the goklen link of 
the crown; in other ro.spcets they had been organically koiit distinct, while 
one of them — Holstoin — ^rvn,s a membcj* of Uu' German confodi'j’atiou, 'Dm 
succession to the crown of Denmark, however, was different from that in the 
duehic.s. In Denmark the crown could descend, iis it (h'.scends in Great 
Britain, tlirougli fenudos. In the duchies tlie deseont was eoufiued to the 
male line; and, as Frederick yil, who asci'iich'd the Danish throne in IB'IH, luul 
no (lircct issue, the next heir to the crown of Denmark uiuh’r tiiLs rule was 
Prince Christian of OlUcksburg, aftorwav(ls king; tlio next heir to the (lucliic's 
being the duke of Augustenburg, In ISfiO an arrangement luid liemi made to 
prevent the separation of the duchk!.s from the kingdom. As a rc'sult of a 
conference held in London, the duke of Augiwtenl'nivg was induced to renounce 
his claim on the receipt of a largo sum of money. Most of the great powers of 
Europe were parties to this [ilan, But the German confederation was not 
represented at the confcji’onco, and wa.s not tlierefore commitfed to its eou- 
clu.sions. During the reign of Frederick VII the Danish government emk'av- 
oiircd to comozit the allianeo between Dio (hichio.s' and the kingdom, and 
specially to separate, the iulorcsls of Bchkwig, ■which wa.s largi'ly Dani.sli in 
its syiniiathics, froni those of Holstein, which was almost exclu.sively Ger- 
man. With this object., in the last year of his life, Frwlerick VJI granli'd 
Holstoin autonomous institutions, and birund Behleswig more closely to the 
Danish monarchy. The new King Christian IX confinnocl this arraagc'incnt, 
'Iho German diet at lyankfort at once prolcstcrl against it. J''oll owing u[) 
words ivith acts it decided on occupying Holstoin, and it delegated tile duty 
of carrying out its order to Hanover atul Baxony. 
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AVhilc fcdcval execution was taking place^ tho duke of Augustcnbuvg— 
regardless of the arrangements to wlileh he had consented — delegated his 
rights ill the duchies to his son, who formally claimed the succession. So far 
the situation, which was serious enough, had been largely dependent on the 
action of Clermany, In the closing days of 1S63 it passed mainly into the 
control of tho two chief Gorman powers. In Prussia Bismarck had lately 
become prime miuialer, and was animated by ambitious projects for his 
country’s aggrandisement. Austria, afraid of losing her influcnco in Germany, 
followed the load of Prussia, and tho two powers required Denmark to cancel 
tho arrangements which Prcdorick YII had made, and which Christian IX had 
confirmed, threatening in case of refusal to follow up the occupation of Hol- 
stein by that of Bohlcswig. As tho Banos gave only a provisional assent to 
the dommul, rru.s.suin and Austrian troops entered Bohleswig. These events 
created much excitement in Knglaud. The great majority of the British peo- 
))lo, wlio_ imporfectly understood the merits of the case, wore unanimous in 
their (k’.sire to support Denmark by anus. Their wish had been accentuated 
by tlift circumstance that the marriage in the previous spring of the prince of 
Wales to the daughter of tho now king of Denmark had given them an almost 
pensonul iulerost in the struggl<>. Lord Palmerston had publicly expressed the 
views of the ])(!oplc by declaring that, if Doumark were attacked, her assail- 
luil.s would nob havo_ to deal with Denmark alone. The language of the pub- 
lic pre.ss and of Englishmen visiting Denmark confirmed the impression which 
tho words of the jirimo minister had produced; and there is unfortunately no 
doubt tluiL Denmark was encouraged to resist her powerful opponents by the 
belief, which she was thus almost avithoviscd in entertaining, that sho could 
reckon in tho hour of her danger on the active assistance of tho United 
Klngilom. 

.it Lord ]’almer.ston had been supported by his cabinet, or if he had been a 
younger man, he might po.ssil)]y, in 1804, have made good the words which 
lio had rashly iitlered in 1803. But the queen, who, it is fair to add, under- 
.slood the movement which was Lending to German unity much bettor tlian 
m().st of her uilvisei'H, Avns averse from war. A largo section of the cnbinst 
sium'd tlu' (picen’s licsitation, and Lord Palmerston— with tho weight of 
nearly eighty Hummers u]>on him — wixs not strong enough to enforce his will 
against both his sovereign and his colleagues. He made some attempt to 
iiKiH'rlain whethi'r the emperor of tho Prcncli would support him if he went to 
war. But ho found that the emperor had not much fancy for a struggle which 
would have ivstoral Ilolsteiu to Dcmiiark; and that, if ho Avent to vyar at all, 
his chief objiad Avouhl bo the liberation of Venice and tho rectification of his 
oAVJi frontim'H. JOvon Lord PalmorHlon shrank from entering on a campaign 
whi(!h would have involved all JCuropo in conflagration, and would have 
imseltled the houiulnrioR of mo.st conlinoiilal nations; and the British gov- 
ernment endoavoimal tboneeforward to slop hostilities by referring tho ques- 
tion immediately in dispute to a conforenco in London. The labours of the 
coiih'vonco jiroveil abortive. Its raombers were unable to agree upon any 
motimds of Koltlemont, and tho Avar Avont on. Denmark, naturally unable to 
graiJple witii her powerful antagonist, Avas forced to yield, and tho two duch- 
io.s, which Avcve the subject of tho dispute, Avorc taken from her. _ 

Tho full consequences of this struggle wevo not visible at the time. It was 
impossible to foresee that it was tho first stop which was to carry Pmssia for- 
Avard, under her ambitious minister, to a position of acknowledged supremacy 
on tho Continent. But tho results to Grout Britain Avero plain enough. She 
had been mighty in words and Avoalc iu deeds. It was no doubt open to her to 
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contend, !is perhaps most wise people consider, tluit th(' cause of Donuuirk 
was not of sufliciont importance to justify her in going to war. But it was 
not open to her to encourage a weak ixnvor to resist, and thou desert lier in 
the hour of her nece.s.sity. Lord Pidiuerstou sliould not have used the lan- 
guage which he employc<t in 1803, if he had not decidcxl that his brave woriLs 
would bo followed by bravo action. [Its conduct lovveretl the ^jrestige of 
Great Britain at least as much as his Italian policy had raised it. Gouti- 
nental statesmen tiicnceforward as-sumed that Great Britain, liowc'ver much 
she might protest, would not resort to arms, and the inlluenei' of hlnglaiul 
suffered, as it ivas boimd to suffer, in consequence. 

Ameririui Civil )For 

Meanwhile, in this period of warfare, another struggle w’na beiug fought 
out oil a still greater scale in North America. The election of Abraliam 
Lincoln to the presidency of the Uniled Htatc's oinj)ha,si.scd the fact that the 
majority of the inhalntanls of the northern slate, s wi're op])ose(l to tiie oou- 
tiiuiance of slavery; and, in the heginning of 1801, .several of tlu' .southern 
statess formally soceik'd from the Union. A sloaiuer .staff i>y Iho Ii’edt'ral gov- 
ormnoiff with reinforcenitmls to Fort. Kuinter ivas fired upon, and both parlies 
made proparatioti.s for the civil war which was apparently inevitable. On 
the one sulo (he Confederate .Slalcs~a.s the .seceding stales were callcd--\vere 
animatcil by a resolution to protect their property. On the other side the 
"conscience’' of the North was excited by a passionate dtsslro to wdpe out Hit' 
blot of slayt'iy. Thus hol li jiartieH were affeelcd by some of the most powerful 
considora lions which can inllueuco numkind, while tlie North wert' further 
acUitffod by the natvwal iuecntvvo to preserve the Union, which was threat- 
ened with disruption. The progre.ss of btu' great struggle was ^v•atclled with 
nainful attoiffion in Fnglaud. The nmst important manufacturing interest 
In England was paralysixl by the loss of the raw cotton, which was obtained 
iilnuwt exclusively from the United Stalo.s, and lens of thousnnds of \V()rk- 
peoplo wore thrown out of employment. The (Ustrc.ss wliieh resulled natu- 
vally created a strong fording in favour of inlcryention, which might terinimd,e 
the Avar and open the HoutlKU'u ports to British eonmu'rer’; .‘lud tlu! initial 
suecessc.s Avhlch the Confederates .sersurerl .seemed to afford sonu^ justilieation 
for such a proceeding. Tu the course' of 18(>2 hidoed, wdien the (.'onfederate 
armies had secured many vietories, Mr. (Ihulslone, .spr'akhig at Neweiistk', 
u.sed the famnu.s cxjirossiou that Pre.sident ihifforson Davis Iiad "made a 
nation"; ami Lord Paltuci’,ston’,y language in the house of (!oi mm ms- •’While 
oppo.sing a motion for the recognition of the'. Hoiffh — induced th(! impression 
that his thoughts wcu'c tending in the .same elireeition as Mr, (Ihu Is tone’s. 
The emperor Napoleon, in .Inly of the savno year, eonlidontinliy asked the 
British niiuistm* whotlw'r the imnneiit had not come for recognising the South; 
and in the following September Ijord rahm'rslon was himsidf dispD,sed in 
concert with Franei' to offer to meiliiffo on the basis of sopamtion. Hoon 
afLci'Avards, hoAvover, the groAving oxhaustiou of the Mouth inqjroved I he 
prospects of the Northern Mtalo.s; an increasing number of persons in Great 
Britain objected to iutorfero in the interests of slavery; and the combatants 
woro allowed to light out their (juarrel Avlthout the interference of i'lUrope. 

At the beginning of the war. Lord John llus,soll (avIio Avas nmdo a petw as 
Earl Russell in 1801) aeknowlctlgcd the Moutheru States as bclligerimts, His 
decision caused some Ul-fcoling at Washington; but it Avas inevitable. I'’or 
the North had proclaimed a blockade of the Houthern ports; and it would 
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hnvo been both inconvenient anfl unfair if Lord Russell had decided to recog- 
nise the blockade and had refused to acknowledge the belligerent rights of the 
Southern States. Lord Russell's decision, however, seemed to Indicate some 
Intent sympathy for tlic Southern cause; and the irritation which was felt in 
tip North was increa.8(Hl by the nows that the Southern States were accred- 
iting two gentlemen to represenb them at Paris and at London. These eniis- 
.sarios^ Mo.ssrs. Mason and Slidell, .succeeded in running the blockade and in 
reaching Cuba, where they embarked on the Trent, a British mail steamer 
.sailing for England. On her passage homo the Trent was slopped by the 
Federal steamer San Jacinto; she was boarded, and Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell wore arrested. There was no doubt that the captain of the San Jadnto 
had aclofl irregularly. While ho had the right to stop the Trent, o.xamine the 
and, if ho found despatches lor the enemy among them, carry the vessel 
into nn AiiKnueun port for adjudication, ho had no authority to board the 
veasel and arrest two of hoi* pi\saongcr.s, "The British government," to use 
ils own language, “could imt allow such aii affront to the national honour to 
pass without duo ipparatinu." Tlmy decided on sending what practically 
amounted to mi ultimatum to the Federal government, calling upon it to lib- 
erate the prisonons and to make a suitable apology. The presentation of this 
ultiimitum, which was nccompanitKl by the despatch of troops to Canada, was 
v('ry neai'ly provoking war with tho Uiiiled States. If, indeed, the ultima- 
tum had been pri'.soutixl in tho form in which it was originally framed, war 
might have ensued. But at tho prince consort’s sugge.sLion its language was 
considerably modified, and the responsibility for tho outrage was thrown on 
(ho ollicor who committed it, and riot on tho government of the republic. It 
ought not to bo forgottou that this iui])orlaul modification was tho last service 
lendorod to his adopted country by blio prince consort before his fatal Illness, 
lie died before tlio answor to the dospaleli was I’cccivcd; and his death 
d('[)rlv(!d the (juoen of an advisor who had stood by hor side since tho earlier 
days of hor reign, and who, by his imidonco and conduct, had done much to 
raise (Jie lono of tlio court and tho inlluonoo of tho crown. Happily for the 
future of tho world, live government of tho United States felt itself able to 
accept tlio despatch whicli had been thus addressed to it, and to give the 
reparation which was donmnded; and the danger of war between the two 
great lirancluis of tho Aiiglo-Biixou race was averted. But, in the following 
summer, a new event excited fresh animosities, and aroused a controversy 
wliiiih enduroil for tho liost part of tea yeans. 

Tlio ('onfederate.s, niiUi rally anxious to harass the commerce of their cne- 
mie.s, emhiavourod from the coimnoncemont of ho3tilitio.s to purchase armed 
cruiw'rs from builders of neutral nations, In June, .1862, the American min- 
isler ill boiiihm drew Lord Ru.s.s(>]1’h attention to tho fact that a ves.sel, lately 
liiunelK'd at Miwas. Laird’s yard at Birkenhead, was obviously intended to be 
eiujilnyed as a (Ion federate cruiser. Tho solicitor to tho commissioners of 
(Mistoms, huwovc'i*, eoiiHidorcd that no facts had bcoir revealed to authorise 
the detention of tlie vessel, and thi.s opinion was reporlcd in the beginning of 
July to the American mini.ster, Mr. Adams, He thereupon supplied the gov- 
('I'liineut with addiUonal facts, and at the same time fvn'uishod tliem with the 
opinion of an eminout ICnglisli lawyer, Mr. Collier (afterwards Lord Monks- 
well), to the ofl’ecb timt “it would be dilheult to make out a skonger ease of 
iufi'ingoniont of tho Foreign Enlistment Act, which if not enforced on this 
occasion ia lit, tic licfctor than a dead letter.” These facts and this opinion 
woro at once sent to tho law o/ficors. Thoy reached tho queen's advocate on 
Baturday, the 26th July; but, by an unfortunate mischance, the queens 
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advocate had just been wholly iiicapncitalcd by a distressing illuoss; and 
the papers, in consequence, did not reach the attorney- and solicitor-gonoral 
till the evening of the following Monday, when they at once advised the gov- 
ernment to detain the vessel. Lord EursoII thereupon wait orders to Liver- 
pool for her detention. In the mean while the vessel— probably aware of the 
necessity for haste— had put to soa, and had commenced the career which 
made her famous as the Alahcma. Ministers might even thou have taken 
steps to stop the vessel by directing her detention in any Briti.sli port to wliich 
she resorted for supplies. The cabinet, however, shrank from this course. 
The Ahhcma was allowed to prey on Federal commerce, and uiuloubt- 
ecUy inflicted a vast amount of injury on the trade of the Uniiod States. In 
the autumn of 18G2 Mr. Adams demanded rcdro.ss for the injiirio.s which had 
thus been sustained, and this demand was ropeatcil for many years in stronger 
and stronger language. At last, in 1871, long after Lord Ihilmorston’s death 
and Lord Russellts retirement, a joint commission wa.s appoinled to examine 
into the many cft.scs of dispute which had arisen between the ITuitod .Statess 
and Gioal Brilam. The commiftsimwAa agvml upon Uuw. vvdefl by wbirU 
they thought neutrals .should in future be bound, niid recommoiuk'd that they 
should be given a rctiuspoctivo offect. They tlocidod also that the claims 
which had aiison out of the dejircdatious of the Alabama should bo referred to 
arbitration. In the course of 1872 the arbitrators met at Goiicva. Their 
finding was adverse to Great Britain, which was condemned to [Xiy a large' 
sum of money — more than .t:8,0()0,()0()— as compensation. A period of ex- 
ceptional prosperity, which largely increased tho revenue, onahled a ciian- 
cellor of the exchequer lo boast that tho country bad drunk itself out of tho 
Alabama difficulty. 

I.OHD Kussnim’H second ministry 

In October, 1865, Lord Palmorstonls rule, which had been characterised by 
six years of political inaction at home and by constant disturbance abroad, 
was terminated by his death. The inini.stry, whioli had .suffered many losac'S 
from death during its duration, wn.s temporarily reconstructed under Lord 
Russell; and the now minister at oueo decided to put an end lo th(^ period of 
internal stagnation, which had lasted so long, by tho introduction of a ikuv 
R eform bill. Accordingly, in March, 18G6, Mr. tiladstone, wlio now led th(i 
house of commons, introduced a measure whicli i)roi)o.se(l to extend tlu'. 
county franchise lo £14 and the borough frauchiso to £7 houselioUlers. 'I’lic 
bill did not create much enthusiasm among liberals, and it wn.s nat.urally 
oppo.sed by the conservatives, who wore roinforc<'(l by a large w^ctiou of nuxl- 
erale liberals, nicknamed, in consequence of a phrase in one of Mr. Briglit’s 
speeches, Adiillamitos. After many debates, in which tho commons showed 
little disposition to give the ministry any effective support, an ameiulmont 
was carried by Lord Dunkcllin, tlie oldest son of Lord Olanricardi, basing the 
borough fyatwhiso on. vaUug matoad of vonUd. The eidwuA, recognisiug (vmu 
the division that the control of tho house liacl passed out of its hands, resigned 
office, and the queen was compelled to intrust Lord Derby with the tiusk of 
forming a new admini-stratiori. 

noim deruy's tiiikd ministry 

For the third time in his career Lord Derby undertook the formidable task 
of conducting the government of tho country with only a minority of tho 
house of commons to support him. Tho moment at which he made tliis tliird 
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attempt waa one of unusual anxiety. Abroad, the almost simultaneous out- 
break of war between Prussia and Austria was destined to affect the whole 
aspect of coi-ilincntal politira. At home, a terrible murrain had fallen on the 
cattle, inflicting ruin on. the agricultural interest; a grave eommeroial crisis 
was creating alarm in the city of London, and, in its consequences, injuring 
the interests of labour; while the working classes, at last roused from their 
long indifferenci!, and angry at the rejection of Lord Russell's bill, were assem- 
bling in their tons of thousands to demand reform. The cabinet determined 
to prohibit a meeting which the Reform League decided to hold in Hyde Park 
on the 23rd of July, and closed the gates of the park on the people. But the 
mob, converging on the park in thousands, surged round the railings, which a 
little inquiry might have .shown wore too weak to resist any real pressiu'e. 
Either aceidentalfy or intentionally, the railings wore overturned in one place, 
and the people, porcoiving their opporluniLy, at once throw them down round 
the whole circuit of the park. Eow acts in ^uecn Victoria’s reign were 
attended with gvoater consequences. For the riot in Hyde Park led almost 
<liroctIy to a new nJorm act, and to the transfer of power from the middle 
classes to tliu masses of tins people. 

Rejom {m7 A.D.) 

Y(!i, though the now govermnout found it necessary to introduce a reform 
bill, a wide cliff crenco of opinion existed in tlio cabinet as to the form which 
tho measure slmuld take. Several of its members were in favour of assimi- 
lating the borough franchise to that in force in municipal elections, and prac- 
tically conforrlng a vote on every householder who had three yeans’ residence 
in tho constituency. General Peel, howovor— Sir Robert Peel’s brother— 
who Iveld th(i sealti of the war oflico, objected to this extension; and the cabi- 
net ultimately deckled on evading tho diirioulty by bringing forward a scries 
of rcHolution.s on which a scheme of reform might ultimatoly bo based. Their 
succoas in t«/i8, in dealing with tho government of India in this way, com- 
mended the (lociHiou to tho acceptance of the cabinet. But it was soon 
appanmt that the house of coiranons required a dofmito scheme, and. that it 
woukl not seriously ccpiisider a set of abstract resolutions which committed no 
one to any (.ti-stincst ijinn. Hence on tho 23rd of February, 1867, tho cabinet 
(l(>(ii(l('(l oil wilhdrawing its resolutions and reverting to Us original bill. On 
lh(! following (lay Lord Cranbornc— better known afterwards as Lord Salie- 
bm-y — discovercHi that the bill had more douiocratio tendencies than he had 
originally Hujipo.se(l, and refused to bo a party to it, On Monday, the 26th, 
the cabinet again met to eoiiskloi' tho now difliouHy which had thus arisen ; 
and it decided (us was said afterwards by Sir John Palcingtoii) in ton minutes 
to sub-stitulo for (he scheme a mild measure extending the borough franchise 
to hou.H('s rated at .CO a year, and conferring tho county franchise on £20 
houKt'lifildera. Tho bill, it was soon obvious, would bo accepLablo to no one; 
and the govermnout again fell back on iU original proposal. ’Tlwee meiimers 
of tli(p cabinet, howovor, Lord Cranborno, Lord Carnarvon, and General 1 eel, 
refused to bo parties to the mcasuro, and resigned office, tho government bemg 
necessarily weakened by thase defections. In tho largo scheme which the 
cabinet had now adopted tho borough franchise was conferred on all house- 
iioldcrs rated to the relief of tho poor, who had for two yijars occupied the 
liousea which gave them the qualification; tho county franchise was given to 
Uic ocouiiiers of all houses rated nt £16 a year or upwards. But it w^ pro- 
posed that those cxlonsions should bo accompanied by an educational Iran- 
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chise, and a franchise conferred on persons who had paid twcnl-y sliilliugH in 
assessed taxes or income tax; the tax-payers who had gained a vole in this 
way being given a second vote in respect of tlio property which they occupied. 
In the course of the discussion on the bill in the house of commons, the securi- 
ties on which its authors had relied to enable thoiu to stem the tide of dc'tuoc- 
racy were, chiefly through Mr. Gladstone’s exertions, swept away. The dual 
vote was abandoned, direct payment of rates was stuTcndoreil, tlie county 
franchise was extended to £12 householders, and the redistribution of seals 
was largely increased. The bill, in the shape in which it had been introduced, 
had been surrounded with safeguards to property. With their loss it iiivolvecl 
a great radical change, which placed the working classes of the country in the 
position of predominance which the middle classes had occupied since 1832. 

msHAEUI imuMB MINISTHIl 

The passage of the bill necessitated a dissolution of parliament; but it had 
to bo postponed to enable parliament to supplemont the English lleform Act 
of 1867 with inoasui’cs applicable to Scotland and Irolaud, and to give time 
for settling the boundaries of tlio new conslitueiieics wluoh had been crcaUal. 
This delay gave the consorvativos aaothcr year of ofUcc. But llu'. Ural place 
in the cabinet passed in 1808 from Lord Derby to his Ikiutcnant, Mr. Disraeli. 
The change added interest to political life. Thenceforward, for tlio next 
thirteen years, the chief places in the two great pnrtiea in the stale were lilled 
by the two men, Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, who were unquestionably 
the ablest roprcscntativo.s of their rc.spootive followers, But the situation was 
also reinui'kablo because power Unis dclinitoly passed froiu men who, without 
exception, had been born in the eighteen th century, and had all held cabinet 
oiricos before 1832, to men wlio had boon born in Ibe ninoleenth (anitury, and 
bad only risen to cabinet rank in the forties and the liftics. It wtvs also inter- 
esting to I'clloct that Mr. Gladstone had begun life as a conservative, and hail 
only gra(lually moved to the ranks of the lilKU’id party; while Mr. Disiueli Imd 
fought his first election under tho ausjiices of Mr. (VConnoll and Mr. Iluiue, 
had won his spurs by his attacks on Sir Uobort Peel, and had bi'cii only ndue- 
lanlly adopted by the consorvativos as their loader in tlio housi’ of eonimon.'^. 

The Imh Clmrch, 

Tho strugglo cominoncod in 1808 on an Irish question. During tho provioiw 
years considerable attention had been paid to a socret conspiracy in Ireland 
and among the Irish in America. The Fenians, ns they wore cnlleil, actually 
attempted insurrection in Ireland, and an invasion of Canada from Ibn United 
otates. At tho beginning of 1866 Lord llusscll’s govornment tluHight itself 
compelled to siKpoiicl tho Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland; and in 1867 luird 
Derby s government was confronted in the spring by a jjlot to seize Chester 
Castle, iuid in the autumn by an attack on a prison van at Maneheslci* eon- 
Eenian prisoners, and by an atrocious attempt to blow up Clerkon- 
well Prison. Conservative politicians deduced from tho-se. eircuuistauces the 
necessity of applying firm govornment to Ireland. Liberal statesmen, on tho 
contrary, desired to extirpate rebellion by rcmc<lying the grievances of which 
Ireland still complained. Chief among those was the fact that Uui lOslali- 
Iisned Church in Ii'cland was the church of only a minority of tho Irish people. 
In March, 1868, Mr, McCTho, an Irish Roman Catholic, asked the house of 
commons to resolve itself into a conunitteo to take into immcdialo cousideror 
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tion Che affairs of Irelaiicl. Mr. Gladsloiie, in Lho course of the debate, dc- 
chived that ill his opinion the time had come when the Irish Church, os a politi- 
cal inatilutiou, should eoasej and ho followed up his declaration by a series of 
roHolations, which wore accoptod by considorablo niajoritios, pledging the 
house to its disc.stablishinont. Mr. Disraeli, recognising the full significance 
of this decision, aunoiinced that, as soon as the necessary preparations could 
he made, the govornniont would appeal from the house to the country. Par- 
lianiont was dissolved at the oml of July, but the general election did Hot take 
place till the end of Lho following November. The future of the Irish Churcli 
naturally fomicd piie of the chief sulijocls which occupied the attention of the 
nlcctors, hut tlu' is.suo was largely thderminod by wider considerations. The 
country, after the long iiolitioal Iruco which had been maintained by Lord 
Ihilinorston, wn.s again ranged in two liostilo cnmp.s, animated by opposing 
viows. It was virtually asked to decide in 1868 whelhcr it would put its trust 
in lilieval or couHeryalivo, in Mr. Glmlstono oi’ Mr. Disraeli. By an over- 
whelming mn.jority it tlirew its lot in favour of Mr. Gladstone; and Mr. 
Disraeli, witlinnfc even venturing to meet parliament, took the unusual course 
of at once placing his resignation in the queen’s liarMs. 

Abysainian War 

Th(3 conservative government, wliicli Urns fell^ will be clnofiy recollected 
for it.s remarkable concoaslon to domocratic principles by bho passage of the 
Itoforni Act of 1807; hut it closorvcH iierlmiis a word of praise for its conduct 
of a distant and uuiieual war. The empiwoi' of Abyssinia had, for some time, 
(liitained somo I'lnglishnien prisoners in liis country; and the government, 
unahlo to obliiin roilross in otlior ways, (locldecl on sending nn army to release 
Mioin. Tlie e.’cpeditioii, iiitrusled to Sir Robert Napior, afterwards Lord 
Napier of Magdala, was littnd out at great expoiiso, and was rewarded with 
(’omi)lcto HuccesH. The in’isonor.s wove n^lcnscd, and the Abyssinian monarch 
eommilJod suioith!. Mr. Disraeli — who.so orionlal imagination was excited by 
tlie triumph — incurred some rKliculo by his bombastic cloclaralion that “the 
siamlnnl of hit. (kiorgo was hoisted upon the mountains of Rassolns.” But 
the ministry could at least claim that tlie war Imd been wa^od to rescue Eng- 
lislunen from captivity, tliat it had lieen coniluctcil with skill, and that it had 
nccomi»lisiied its roHuUs. Tho ovonls of the Abyssiuinn Wav, however, were 
i'orgollcn In (ho great political revolution which had swept tlio conservatives 
from olli(!e and placed Mr. Gladstone in power, Ilis govormnont was destined 
to endure fur more than fiv<' yiiur.s. During that period it experienced the 
uUernate prosperity and decline which noaiiy forty years before had been the 
lot of the wliigs afler tlio passage of th<i first Reform Act. During its first two 
.s(>ssions it aocomiiliskoil greater change.s in iegislation than had boon attempted 
by any ministry ,sinc(' tliat of Lord Grey. In its tlirce last sessions it was des- 
tineil to sink into gradual disrepute; and it was ultimately swepL away by a 
wave of popular voactiou as romarkablo as that which had borne it into power, 

OLADSTONK’S must MINISTHY 

It was generally understood that Mr. Gladstone intended to deal with 
three great Irisli griovancos— “ tlio tlirco branches of the upas tree ’’—the 
religious, agrkiultural, and educational grievnnc(j8. The session of 1869 was 
devoted lo tho fiusL of these subjects. Mr. Gladstone introduced a bill dis- 
connecting tho Irish Church from tho state, establishing a synod for its gov- 
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eramcni, and— after leaving it in possession of its olinrcbcs and its parson- 
ages, and making ample provision for the life-interests of its existing clergy— 
devoting the bulk of its property to the relief of distress in Ireland. Tlio bill 
was carried by large majorities through the house of common.s; and the feel- 
ing of the country was so strong that the lords did not venture on its rejec- 
tion. They satisfied themselves with engrafting on it a series of amondmonts 
which, on the whole, secured rather more liberal terms of cojnpcn.sation for 
existing interests. Some of these ainondmcuts were adopted by Mr. Glad- 
stone; a compromise was effected in resjrect of the othfir.s; and tlic bill, which 

had ])vaclically occupied tho whole 
.session, and had perhaps involved 
higher constructive skill than any 
mcn.surc passoil in tho ])rovious half- 
century, became law. Having dtnill 
witii the Irish (ihmrsh in LS(i!), Mr. 
Gladstone turned to tho more com- 
plicated (jucstion of Irish laud. Ho 
far back as the fortio.s 8ir 11. Peel 
had api)ointttl a commission, kuo^Yn 
fj-om its chairman a.s tho Devon Oom- 
mission, which hail recommi'iidcd 
that the Irish tenant, in tho event of 
disturbauco, should receive some com- 
pensation for certain specified iui- 
provemonts which ho had made in 
his holding. Parliament neglected to 
give effect to those roeommondations; 
in a country where! agriculture was 
the chief or almost only occupation 
tho tenant remained at hi.s landlord’s 
mercy. In 1870 Mr. Gladsloiu! pro- 
l!osod to give tho Unmnt .a pecuniary 
interest in improvements, suitable to tho holding, which hi! liatl made cither 
before or after tho passing of tho act. ITo projiosed also llial, in ca.s('s of evic- 
tion, the smaller tenantry .should receive cmujionsalion for disturbaneo, TJie 
larger tenantry, who were supposed to he able to look ai'tiir tluiir own interests, 
were entirely dcharroxl, and tenants enjoying leases were excluded from claim- 
ing coinponsaiiou except for til]agc.s, buil(ling.s, and reclamation of lands. A 
special court, it was further provided, should bo instituted to carry out the 
provisions of the lull. Largo and radical ns the measure was, reversing many 
of the accepted principles of legislation by giving tho tenant a ^iw.s'fi-iiiirlnor- 
ship with the landlord in his holding, no serious opposition was made to it in 
cither house of parliament. Its details, indeed, were abundantly criticised, 
but ihj principles were hardly^ disputed, and it became law witliout any sub- 
stantial alteration of its original provisions. In two sessions two branches 
of the upas tree had been summarily cut off. But i)arliamont in 1870 w.as not 
solely occupied with the wrongs of Irish tenantry. 

Elementary Eihmlion 

In the same year Mr. Forster, as vice-president of tho council, succeeded 
m carrying the great measure which for the first time made education com- 
pulsory. In devising his Bohomo, Mr. Forster endeavoured to utilise, as far as 
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possible, the educational inachinory which had been voluntarily provided by 
various rcliffious organisations. He gave the institutions which had been 
thus catabh.shcd the full bonetit of the assistance which the government was 
prepiu’otl to aflord to board schools, on their adopting a conscience clause 
undor which the religious susccptibilitiGS of the parents of children were pro- 
tected. This provision loci to many debates, and produced the first symp- 
toms of disruption in tlio liberal party, Tlie nonconformists contended that 
no sucli akl sliould lie given to any school wliicli was not conducted on unde- 
uominatioiinl priuciplos. Supported by the bulk of the conservative party, 
Mr. Forster wiw eualilcd to dofeat the dissenters. But the victory which be 
secured was, in one Reuse, dearly 
purchased. The first broach in tho 
liberal ranks had b(>oii iiuulo; and 
the government, iifLor 1H70, never • 
again coininaiuled tlio .same united •• 

support which had I'lialjlcd it to 
pursuo its victorious enroer in tho 
iirst two sessions of its cxistouco. 

lilackiSea NciUmlilji; Army Pur-^ 

Towards the close of the .se.s.sion 
of 1870 other events, for which tlin 

govornmeulhud no (lireet rosponsi- ' 

hility, introduced now dinionllios, / 

War unexpectedly broke out he- * ' ' 

Iwe.en Fvauoo ami Prussia, 'rhe, 

French Minpirc IVll; tho (terman ' 

armioa 111 arched on Paris; and tho ' 

lluH.sian govi'i'iimimt, at (kmut Bis- 

inavek’s instigation, took advau- M j 

luge of Iho collapse of Franco to 

repiuliato tho_ clause hi the treaty 

of tHfifi which nculrali.scd the 

Black Hoa. Lord Granville, wlio ioaui. op ni!AooNHFiiiii.D 

had succeeded Lord Cku’emton at uhomhsii 


the foreign olliee, [iro tested against 

this proceeding. But it was overywhero felt that his mere protest was not 
likely to iillfect tho result; and the government at lost consented to accept 
a Rugge.stion iiiado iiy Count Bismarck, tnul to lake part in a conference 
to (lisciLss the Uiiasiau propo-sal. Though this device enabled them to say 
that they had not yielded to the Kiissian dcnminl, it was obvious that they 
entered the conferisice with tho foregone conclusion of conceding the Russian, 
claim. The attiliulo wliich tho government thus chose to adopt was per- 
haps inevilatile in tlic circuinstancca, but it confirmed tho impression, which 
tho abamloiiment of llie cause of Denmark had produced in 1864, that 
Great Britain was not pn'pnrod to nmiiitaui its principles by golng to war. 
The wi'ukuoss of tho British foreign office was emphasised by con- 
seiiting, almost at the same moment, to allow tho claims of tho United 
Blate.s, for tho depredations of tho Alabama, to bo settled under a, rule only 
agreed upon in 1871. Mo.st Englishmen now appreciate tho wisdom of a 
concession which has gained for Lhoiu the friendship of tho United Btafccs. 
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But in 1871 the country resented the manner in which Lord Granvillo 
had acted. 

Whatever credit tlio governinont might have derived from its douM'stic 
measure.?, it was di.scj’cditcd, or it was tlioughl to be, by its foreign iJolicy. In 
these circumstances legislation in 1871 was not marked with Iho .siui(!cs.H which 
had attended the government in previous sessions. The govermneiit .suc- 
ceeded in terminating a long controversy by abolishing ecclosinstical te.sts at 
nniversitie.s. But the lords ventured to reject a measure for the introduction 
of the ballot at elections, and vefnaed to proceed with a bill for the abolition 
of purcliaan in the army. The ro.sult of these decisions was indeod remarka- 
ble. In the one case, the lords in 1872 fouiul it ivecossavy to give way, and to 
pas,s the Ballot Bill, which they had rejected in 1871, In the otlior, Mr. Ghul- 
stouo decided on abolishing, by tlio tliroct authority of tho crown, fh{! systom 
which the lords had rofused to do away with by legislation. But his higli- 
handed proceeding, t, hough it forced the lords to reoon.sider llroir decision, 
strained the allogianeo of inany of his Kupportcr.s, and , still fnrthov impnirod 
tlm popularity of his administration. Moat men felt, t.hat it. wf)ul(l have boon 
permissible for him at the commonenmont of tire sp.ssi(m to have used the 
queen's authority to terminate I, he jnu’clmsc* sy.stom; but they considered 
that, ns ho had not taken this cour-se, it was not open to liim to reveiyts the 
decision of tho legislaluri' by resorting to tho ])r('r()gativ('. Two iippoinl,- 
moula, ono to judicial ofllcc, tlie other to an occkf.siastical preferment, in 
which Mr. Gladslono, about the same time, showed more disposition to obey 
tho letter than the .spirit of the law, conlinuod the imprc.ssion whicli ( he aboli- 
tion of purchaftc had made. Great reforming ministers would do well to 
recollect that the sviccesa of even liberal measures may be dt'avly jwvchivsod by 
the resort to what are regarded ns unconstitutional expedients. 

(jovermnenlal Kmharramnonts 

In the following years the ombanmsmont-s of the government were further 
increased. In 1872 Mr. Bruce, the home secretary, succeeded in pa.ssing a 
measure of licensing reform, lint the ubstaimirs condemned Ihe bill as iniul- 
cquate; tho publicans donounced it as oppj'ossive; and Die wliole .strongtli of 
the licensed victualler.? was Uienceforwaril arrayed against the minislry. In 
1873 Mr. Gladslono attempted to comideto his great Iriish measun'.s by con- 
ferring on Trehuul the advantage of a university which would he equally 
|l®®9ptable to ?rote.stanls and Roman Catholics, But his jiroposnl again 
laued to satisfy those in whose inlerestfi it was proposed, 'riie second v('ad- 
ng of tho hill was rejected by a small majority, ami Mi-. Gladstone r('signO(l; 
but, ns Mr. Disraeli could not form a govennnent, he resuuKHl oilieo. The 
power of the great minister was, however, spent; his ministry wiw hoiwle.ssly 
msorodiLod, Ilistovy, in fact, wa.? repeating itself. Tho ministry was sulh'T- 
ing, as Lord Grey’s govornmonl had suffered nearly fort.y ja-ar.? before, from 
tho effect of Its own siiceo.ssc.s. It hatl aeeomplishcd luoro Iban any of il.s 
supporters had expected, Imt in doing so it had haras, sed many interests and 
excited much oppo,sition. Mr. Gladslono endeavoured to meet Llm storm by 
a rearrangeineiit of his crow. Mr, Bruce, who luul offondcil the licensed 
victualler, s, wasroniovcd from (ho homo office, and niade a jieer and pre,si(ienl 
ol tlic council. Mr. Lowe, wlio had incurred unpopularity by his fiscal meas- 
ures, ando.spocially by an abortive suggestion for the taxation of matches, 
was transferred from the exchequer to the home office, and Mr. Gladstone 
himself assumed the dutie.s of chancellor of the exchequer, .lie thereby 
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croaleil a difliculty for himself which ho had not foreseen. Up to 1867 a min- 
i.slcr leaving one office and accepting another vacated his seat; after 1867 a 
transfer from one jiost to another did not necessitate a fresh election. But 
Mr. Gladstone in J873 had taken a course which had not been contemplated 
in 1867, He had not been transferred from one office to another. He had 
acce])tod a now in addition to his old office. It was, to say the least, uncer- 
tain whether his action in this respect had or had not vacated his seat. It 
would bo unfair to suggest that the inconvenient difficulty with which he was 
thus confronted dolerinincd his policy, tliough lie was probably insensibly 
influenced by it. However this may be, on the eve of the session of 1874 he 
suddenly decided to dissolve parliament and to appeal to the country. He 
announced his decision in an address to his constituents, in which, among 
oilier financial reforms, he promised to repeal tlie income tax. The course 
which Mr. Gladstone took, and the bait which he held out to the electors, were 
generally condemned. The couiilr}', wearied of the ministry mid of its nieas- 
uro.s, ahno.st every whore .supported the eonsorvath^e candidates. Mr. Disraeli 
found hinisolf restored to [lower at the head of an overwhelming majority, and 
the great minister who, live years before, had achieved so marked a triumph 
tomiiovarily ivitlKlrow from tlic leadership of the party with whose aid he had 
aeoomiilishod such iniportanl results. His ministry had been essentially one 
of {leaco, yet its closing days wore memorable for one little war in which a 
grf'ut soldier increased a reputation already high, Sir Garnet Wolseley tri- 
umplied over the difficulties which the climate of tlie west coast of Africa 
im] loses on rOuropeans, and brought a troublesome contest with the Ashantees 
to a successful conclusion. 

DISRAKLI's SKCOND AIINISTRr 

The, history of Mr. Uismcli’s second administration affords an exact re- 
verse to that of Mr. Gladstone’s first cabinet. In legislation the ministry 
atlomptod little and uecomplishod less. They did something to meet the 
wislies of the [iiiblicmifl, wlioso discontent had contributed largely to Mr. Glad- 
Hlono’s (lef('at, by amending some of the provisions of Mr. Bruce's Licensing 
Bill; they supported and succeeded in pas, sing a measurej brought in the 
[triinafc. to restrain some of the irregularities which the ritualists wore intro- 
ducing into iiublio worshiii; and they wove compelled by the violent insist- 
ence of Mr. riimMoll to pass an act to protect the lives of merchant seamen. 
Mr. T)i.sraeli'H govoriimcnt, however, will be cliiefly romombored for its for- 
eign policy. Yi'ius before ho had propounded in Tancred the theory tliat 
lOngliUKl should aim at oastorn empire. Circumstances in his second term of 
office enabled liim to (ranslato his theory into practice. In 1876 the country 
was Hiuidonly startled at hearing that it had acquired a new position and 
assumed now responsibilities in Egypt by the purchase of the shares which the 
Uhedive of Egypt held in the Suez Canal In the following spring a now sur- 
prise was affoKlcd by the iulroduobion of o measure authorising the queen to 
assume flic title Empress of India. 

''Buldttrian 

But these significant actions wore almost forgotten in the presence of a 
now crisis; for in 1876 misgovornrnent in Turkey had produced its natural 
results, and the European provinces of the Porte were in a stale of armed 
insurrection. In the presence of a grave danger, Count Andrasay, the Aus- 
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trian minister, drew up a note which was afterwards known by his namo, 
declaring that the Porte liad failed to carry into effect the nromiH{'s of reform 
which she had made, and that some combined action on the part of Europe 
was necessary to compel her to do so. The note was accepted by the throe 
continental empires, put Great Britain refused in the first instane.o to lussont 
to it, and only ultimately consented at the desire of the Porte, whoso states- 
men seem to ha^^e imagined that the nominal oo-opcralion of England would 
have the effect of restreunmg the action of other powens. Turkey accepted 
the note and renewed the jrromiscs of reform which she had so often made, 
and which meant so little. The three northern powers thereupon agreed upon 
what was known os iho Berlin Memorandum, in which they domanded an 
armiatico, and proposed to watch over the completion of tint roform.s which 
the Porto had promised. The British government refused to bo_ a pafty^ to 
this memorandum, which in consocpioncc became abortive. The insurniction 
increased in intensity. The sultan Abdul Azifi, thought unequal to the crisis, 
was hastily deposed; he was cither nmrdorod or led to commit suicide; and 
insurrection in Bulgaria was stamped out by ran.ssacro. The .story of the 
“Bulgarian atrocitic.s” was ijublEhed in Great Britain in iho suniiner of 1876. 
Mr, Disraeli cliarachu-istically di.smissed it as “ cofhic-liouso l)ablde,’' l)Ut olfi- 
cial investigation proved Uio sub.stanlial accuracy of tlio re-ports wiiich had 
reached England. The people^ regarded these events with horror. Mr. 
Gladstone, omorglng from his retirement, donoimcod the oomliict of the Turks, 
In a jdirasc which bocaino fnmoua ho declared that the only remedy for the 
European provinces of llio Porto was to turn out the Oltomnu government 
"bag and baggage.” 

All England was at once arrayed into two camp.s. Ono party was lotl liy 
Mr. Disraeli, who was .supposed to represent tho traditional policy of England 
of maintaining tho rule of tho Turk at all haKariLs; tho other, inspired by tho 
example of Mr. Gladstone, was resolved at all cosUs to lennlnatc oppression, 
but was at tho same time dialrustcd ns indirectly assisting tho ambitioiis 
views by which tho Eastern policy of Russia had always been animated. 
Tho crisis soon became intense. In Juno, 1870, S('rvin and Montenegro 
declared war against Turkey. In a hsw months Wervia was hop('lc.s.Hly Ix'aten. 
Through tho insistence, of Russia an armistice was agre.<',d uiam; au<l Eord 
Beaconsliold— for Mr. Disraoli had now boon rai-sed to the pcKwage-— <>n(l('av- 
oiired to utilise the breathing spaoo by organising a oonfemneo of the great 
])owor8 at Con.stanlhu)plo, which was attended on behalf of ( ir<'al Britain by 
Lord Salisbury. Tho Constantinopk! Ooiiferonce proved abortive, and in the 
beginning of 1877 Russia declared war, l''or sonns time, howcivcv, her suc- 
cess was hardly equal to her oxpcolalinu.s, Tho Turks, intronclietl at IMovna, 
delayed tho Russian advance; and it was only towards the c1os(j of 1877 that 
Plevna at last fell and Turkish rosiatanoo collapsed. With its downfall tho 
war party in England, which was led by the priino minister, increased in vio- 
Ieucc._ From the refrain of a song, sung night after night at a Loiulori music 
hall, its members bocaino known as Jingoo,s. Tho government onk'red the 
British fleet to pass tho Dardanelles and go up to GonsLantinoplo; and 
though the order was subseciucntly withdrawn, it asked for and ohtainetl a 
grant of £0,000,000 for naval and military purposes, When news came that 
the Russian arniies had reached Adrianoplc, that they had concludc'd some 
arrangement with tho Turks, and that they were pressing forward towards 
Conatantiaoplo, tho fleet was again directed to pivss the Davdancllos. Hoon 
aflorwavds the gqvornmorrt decided to cad out the rcvsorves and to bring a 
contingent of Indian troops to the Mediterranean. Lord Derby, who was at 
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tlio foreign office, thereupon retired from the ministry, and was succeeded by 
Lord Salisbury. Lord Derby’s resignation was everywhere regarded as a 
proof that Great Britain was on the verge of war, 

Happily war did not occur. At Prince Bismarck's suggestion Russia con- 
sented to refer the treaty which she had concluded at San Stefano to a con- 
gress of the great powers; and the congress, at which Great Britain was rep- 
resented by Lord Bcaconsfield and Lord Salisbury, succeeded in substituting 
for the Treaty^ of San Stefaiio the Treaty of Berlin. The one great advantage 
derived from it was tho tacit acknowledgment by Russia that Europe could 
alone alter arrangements which Europe had made. In every other sense it is 
doubtful whether the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin were more favourable 
than tUosG of tho Treaty of San Stefano. On Lord Bcaeonsfield's return, 
however, ho claimed for Lord Salisbmy and himself that they had brought 
back “ peace with honour,” and the country accepted with wild delight the 
phrase, without taking much trouble to analyse its justice. 

Afghan iPon 

If Jjord Boaconsfiold had dissolved parliament immediately, after his 
return froni Berlin, it is possible that tho wave of popularity which had beon 
raised by iii.s 8UCC(.'sh would lurvo borno him forward to a fresh victory in the 
constituencies. His omission to do so gave tho country time to meditate on 
the consorpienccs of his policv. Ono result soon became perceptible. Dif- 
fei'oiicos with Russia produced Ihoir inovilnblo consequences in fresh compli- 
cations on tho Indian frontier. The Russian government, confronted with a 
qiiarrol with Groat Britain in eastern Europe, endeavoured to create diffi- 
culties ill Afghanistan. A Russian envoy was sent to Kabul, where Shore 
All, wlio luul lieen placed on tho throne after tho war of 1841, was still reign- 
ing; and tile Britisli government, alarmed at this now embarrassment, de- 
cided on Bonding a niissiou to the Afghan capital. Tho mission was stopped 
on tho frontier by an agent of Shero Ali, who declined to allow it to proceed. 
Tlio British govermnont refused to put pp witli an affront qf this lund, and 
tlieir envoy, Hupported by an army, continued his advance. Afgiianistan was 
again inviidcd. Kabul and Kandaliar wore occupied; and Shero Ali was 
forced to fly, and soon afterwards died. His successor, Yakoob Khan, came 
lo tlio Britisli camp and signed, in May, 1879, the TVeaty of Gandamuk. 
Uiiilor till) torniB of tliis treaty the Indian government undertook to pay the 
now Ameer a subsidy of £00,000 ti year; and Yakoob Khan consented to 
rocoivo a Britisli mission at Kabul, and to code some territory in the Hiraar 
laytis which tho military advisors of Lord Bcaconsfield considered necessary 
to make iho frontier more ‘'soiontific.” This apparent success was soon fol- 
fowed by disa.strous nows. Tlio (icplorablo events of 1841 were re-enacted in 
1879. Tlio now envoy reached Kabul, but was soon afterwards murdered. 
A Jiritisli army was again scut into Afghanistan, and Kabul was again occu- 
pied. Yakoob Khan, wlio had beon made ameer in 1879, was deposed, 
and Abdurrainuan Khan was selected as his successor. The British did not 
assort tlieir superiority without much fighting and some serious reverses. 
Tlioir victory was at last assured by tho excellent strategy of Sir Donald 
Stewart and Sir Erodoriek (afterwards Lord) Roberts.^ But before tho final 
victory was gained Lord Boaconsfiold had fallen. His policy had brought 
Groat Britain to the verge of disaster in Afghanistan; tho credit of reassert- 
ing tho superiority of British ai'ms was deferred till liis successors had taken 
ofilce. 

0 . w,— voi.. XXI. a X 
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It was not only in Afghanistan that the new imperial policy which Lord 
Beaconslield had dona so much to encourage was straining the n'soiii’cos of 
the emphe. In South Africa a still more serious clifliculty was already com- 
mencing. At the time at which Lord Beaconaficld’s athniuialration began. 
British territory in South Africa was practically confined to Capo Colony anti 
Natal. Years before, in 1852 , the British government, at thai. time a little 
weary of the responsibilities of colonial rule, had recognised tlio independence 
of the two Dutch republics, the IVansvaal and the Orange Free State. Pow- 
erful native tribes occupied the territory to lire north of Naial and the ea.st 
of the Ti-ansvaal. War broke out between the Transvaal llepublic anti one of 
the most powerful of these native chieftains, Sccoccnij and the Tran.‘ivaal 
was worsted in tlio struggle. Alarmctl at the po.ssii)lo con.so(piencefl of tins 
defeat, and conscious of their inability to carry on the struggle, a party in the 
fikaiisvaal openly recommended the annexation of the country to British ter- 
ritory. Sir Thcophilus Sliepstono, wlio rvns sent to inquire into the proposal, 
mistook the opinion of a party for the verdict of tho republic, anti declared the 
Tl'ansvaal a part of tho British Etnpiro. 

Znhi W'ar 

Ilia policy entailed far more serious consequoneos tlmn tlio mission lo 
Afghanistan. Tho first was a wav with tho, Jiulus, tho most powerful iu\d 
warlike of tlio native African tribes, who under their ruler, Colowayo, Iwul or- 
ganised a fonnidablo army. A disjjulo had boon going on for some time al lou t 
tho possession of a .strip of torrilory which some British arbitrators had 
awarded to the Zulu king. Sir Bartlo Frero, who had won distiuotlon in India, 
and was soiib out by Lord Beaeonsfiold’s govornmont to tho Cape, kept back 
the award; and, though ho ultimately communicated it to Getowayo, thought 
it desirable to clomand the disbandment of the Zulu army. In tho war wlilcli 
ensued, tho British troops who invaded Zulu territory mot with a seveni r<'.- 
verso; and, thougli tho disaster was ultimalcdy retrieved by Cord CluiliuNt’ord 
and Sir Gainot Wolscloy, tho war involved heavy cxpc'iKlituro and brought 
littio credit to tho British army, while one unfortunate iiusidenl,, the dcatli of 
Prince Napoleon, who had obtained leave to nerve with the Britiali tro()[)s, 
and was surprised by tho Zulus while reconnoitring, created a doiip and uiifor- 
limato impression. Imperialism, which had boon excited by T.onl Beacon.s- 
fiekl’s policy in 1878 , and by the pro.Hpoct of a war with a great hluropeau 
power, fell into discredit when it dcgoneralod into a fn'sh expedition into 
A-fghanistan, and an inglorious war with a savage African tribe. A iioriod of 
distrcs.s at homo increased tho discontent which Lord Boaconslicdd’s exti'rnal 
policy was oxoithig; and, when parliament was at Last dis.solved ill 1880 , it 
soeincd no longer certain that the country woukl imlor.se the iiolicy of tho 
minlatov who only a sliort time lioforo had acupiired sueli popularity, Mr, 
Gladstone, emerging from his retirement, pvaotically placc'd hiniw'lf again at 
the head of tho liberal party. In a series of speeclio,s m Midlotiiian, wliere he 
offered himself for election, he doiiouncod the whole policy wliiidi Tjord Ih'a- 
consliokl had pur, sued. Ilis impassioned eloquence did much more than 
influence his own election. Ills speeches decided the contest througliout tlio 
kingdom. The liberals secured an even more surpiisiug Ruece.sH lhau tliat 
W'hioh had rewarded the conservatives six years before. For the first time in 
the queen's reign a solid liberal majority, independent of all oxtraiusons 
Irish support, was returned, and Mr, Qlaclstono resumed in triiuniili his old 
position as prime minister. 
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Gladstone's second ministry; doer war op issi 

Tlic now minister had been swept into power on a wave of popular favour, 
bub ho inherited diOiculLics from his predecessors in almost every quarter of 
tho world; and his own language had perhaps tended to iiicreaso them. Ho 
was comraitlcd to a reversal of Lord BeaconsfiokVs policy; and, in politics it 
is never ofisy, and perhaps rarely wise, suddonlj^ and violently to change a 
system. In one quarter of the world the new minister achieved much success. 
Tho war in Afghanistan, which had begun with disaster, wa.s creditably con- 
cluded. A bettor understanding was gradually e.stablishcd with Russia; 
and, before the ministry went out, steps had boon taken which led to the 
dolimitatiou of tho Russian and Afghan fronticY, In. South Africa, however, 
a very different I’osult ensued. Mr. Gladstone, beforo ho accepted oilicc, had 
denounced the policy of annexing tho Transvaal; his language was so strong 
that ho was charged •with encouraging tho Boors to maintain their indepen- 
dence by fovco; his example had naturally been unltated by some of his follow- 
ers at the general election; and, when ho re.suinc(I power, ho found himself in 
tlio difRcult dilemma of either maintaining an arrangcnionb which he had 
iloclarocl to bo unwise, or of yielding to a demand which tho Boors were 
already throateniug to support in arms. 

Tlie events of the fiist year of his administration added to his dilHculty. 
Before it.s close the Boors seized Hcidolborg and established a republic; they 
destroyed a <letae.luneut of British troops at Bronkor's Spruit; they troach- 
('rously murdered a British officer; and they suiTounded and attacked the 
British garrisons in tho Transvaal. Ti-oop.s wore of course sent from Kngland 
to maintain the British cause; and yir George Colley, who enjoyed a high 
rciiutation anti had experience in South African warfare, was made go-vernor 
of Natal, and intrusted with tho military command. Tho events wliicli imrae- 
(liately followtal will not bo easily forgotten. Wholly miscalculating tho 
strength of tlu! Boons Sir George Colley, at tho end of January, 1881, attacked 
them at Laing’s Nolc, in the north of Natal, and was repulsed with heavy loss. 
Some ten days afterwards ho fought another action on tho Ingogo, and was 
again forced in retire. On the 26lh February, with some 600 men, ho occu- 
pii'd a high liill, known as Majuba, which, ho thought, dominated the Boer 
position. The following day the Boers attacked tho liill, overwhclmod its 
d('f('nd('rH, and Mir George ('olley was himself killed in tho disastrous contest 
on tho summit. N(iWH of the.so occurrences wa.s rccoivod with dismay in 
lOnglaucl. ft was, no doubt, possible to say a good <leal for Mr. Gladstone's 
indignant domintiialion of his prcdoco.ssor’s policy in annexing tho Transvaal; 
it would have boon eciuully possible to mlvanco many reasons for rpvorsing 
tlio mi'usures of Imrd BeaoonsfiohVs cabinet, and for conceding inclepondenoo 
to tho TVansvaal in 1880. But the groat majority of persons considered that, 
whalover arguments might have boon urgctl for concession in 1880, when 
British (.roop.s had suffered no reverses, nothing could bo said for conccssmn m 
1881, when their arms luul boon tarnished by a humiliating disaster. Groat 
(!iu\ ulTortl to ho pjOiiorouH in tho hour of violoiy; butr they cannot 
yidd, without of oroilil, iu tho hour of dofeah UnfoTtunatcly i\m rea- 
HOiiinp; WUH not Hiiilod to Mr. Gladytonc^H IcinpGrament. Tho justice or injiis- 
tico of the British cause seemed to him a much more important matter than 
tho vindication of military honour; and he could not bring himself to ac- 
knowledge that Maiuha had altered the situation, and that the terms which he 
had made up his nund to concede before tho battle could not bo safely granted 
tiU military reputation was restored. 
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Tlie independence of the Ti-ansvanl was accordingly recogniHcd/ tJiongli it 
•was provided ihaL the republic should remain under iiic suzerainty of the 
queen Even this great concession did not satisfy the ambition of the Eocrs, 
who were naturally dated by their victories. Three years later .some lYans- 
vaal deputies, with their prc.si(lcnt, Kruger, came to London and saw I^ord 
Derby, the secretary of state for the eolonica. Lord Derby consented to a 
new convention, Wn which any verbal reference to suzerainty was excluded; 
and the South African Republic was made indopondont, subject only to the 
condition that it should conclude no treaties with foreign powers without the 
approval of the crown. 

The Bradlmigh Question 

Mr, Gladstone's government declined in iiopularity from the date of the 
earliest of those concessions. Mr. Gladstone, in fact, had succeeded in doing 
what. Lord Bcaconsfiold had faileil to accomiilish. Annoytinee at his fort'ign 
policy had rekindled the iinpcriali.sm which the ombarrassmonts created by 
Lord Bcacoii.sfiold had clone so much to damp down. And, if tliingN w(‘ro 
going badly with tlio now government abroad, matters were nob progro.‘^*siiig 
.smoothly at home. At the general election of J880, the borough of North- 
ampton, which of late years has shown an innvavcring preforc'uco for lilitM-als 
of an aclvaiicod typo, returned as its mombors Mr. Henry Laboucliere and Mr. 
Bradlaiigh. Mr. Bradlaugh, who had attaiimd some notoriety for an aggres- 
sivo athoi.sm, claimed the right to make an anirmatlon of allegiance in.steail of 
taking the customary oath, whioli ho declared was, in his oycH,_ a momiingl(!S,s 
form. The speaker, instead of deciding the question, submitted it to the 
judgment of the house, and it wn.s ultimately referred to a select comiuitteo, 
which reported against Mr. Bracllaugh’s claim. Mr. Bradlaugh, on hearing 
the decision of the committee, presented himself at the bar and offered to take 
the oath. It was objected that, as he had publicly declared that the words of 
the oath had no clear meaning for him, ho could not be permitted to tak(! it; 
aiul after some wrangling the matter was referred to a fir.sh oommitfei', which 
supported the view that Mr. Bradlaugh could not lie allowed to l)e sworn, but 
recommended that he should be permitted to make the aflirmatiou at his own 
risk. 

The house refused to accept the recoiimicndation of iJiis eommittee wlw'ii 
a bill was introduced to give effect to it. This doeision naturally ('nlarg(>d the 
question before it. For, while hitherto the debate bad turned on l.ho tiicluuoal 
points whether an allirmalion could bo siilrstituted for an oath, or whetluir a 
person who had declared that an oath hud no moaning for Iiim could properly 
be sworn, the end at which Mr. BradlaugU's opponenfa were thencefovwav’d 
aiming was the imposition of a now religious test — the belief in a God-— -on 
members of the liousc of commons. Tlio controversy which thus began con- 
tinued through the parliament of 1880, and led to many violent scones, which 
lowered the dignity of the house. It was quietly torminaled, in the Parlia- 
ment of 1886, by the firm action of a now spoakor, Mr. Peiil, who had lieon 
elected to the chair, decided that neither the .speaker nor any other member 
had tlio right to intervono to prevent a member from taking tlie oath if was 
■\villing to take it. Parliament subsequently, liy a now act, permitted ailirma- 
tions to be used, and thenceforward religion, or the absoncci of religion, was no 
disqualification for a seat in the house of commons. The atlieist, like the 
Roman Catholic and the Jew, could sit and vote. 

n Great Hi-itoln flrst propoaccl lo rolalii covtchi Ulstvlgta, but yioUlod to tliruiUe ot roiiowcd 
U 08 tilitics.J 
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Parnell 

Tho Bracllaugli question was not the only difliouUy with which the new 
government was confronted. Ireland was again attracting the attention of 
politicians. The Fenian movement had practically expired; some annual 
motions for the introduction of Home Uule, made with all the decorum of 
]mrliamcntary usage, had been regularly defeated. But tho Irish were placmg 
ilioinsclves under now loaders and adopting new methods. During tho con- 
Rorvativo government of 1874, the Irish members had endeavoured to arrest 
attention by organised obstruction. Their efforts had increased the di/H- 
cullies of government and taxed the endurance of parliament. These tactics 
wore desthicd to be raised to a fine art by Mr, Parnell, who succeeded to the 
head of tho Iidsh party about the time of tho formation of Mr. Gladstone's 
govornmont. It was Mr. Parnell's dclormination to make legislation imprac- 
Ueablft and [larliament uncndurablo till Irish grievances were redressed. It 
was his evident belief that by pursuing such tactics he could force the house 
of commons to concede tho legislation which he desired. The Irish members 
wovo not salisriod with the legislation which parliament had passed in 1869- 
1870.^ Tho Land Act of 1870 had given the tenant no security in tho case of 
eviction for non-payment of rent; and tho tenant whose rent was too high or 
had been raised was at tho mercy of his landlord. It so happened that some 
bad harvo.sts had tomi)orarily increased tho difiiculties of the tenantry, and 
there was no doubt that largo numbers of evictions wore taking place in Ire- 
land. In those civcumstaucoa tho Irish contended that the relief which the 
act of 1870 had afforded should bo extended, and that, till such legislation 
could be {lovi,8od, a tonii)or£iry measure should bo passed giving tire tenant 
<!ompon.sation for disturbance. Mr. Gladstone admitted tho force of this rea- 
soning, and a bill was introduced to give clTcct to it. Passed by the commons, 
it w£w thrown out towards tho ond of the session by the lords; and the gov- 
ernment n(!([uiesc(?d — perhaps could do nothing but acquiesce— -in this deci- 
sion. Ill Ireland, liowover, the rojoclion of tho measure was attended with 
fiiHustrous ro.sults. Outrages increased, obnoxious landlords and agents were 
'‘boycotted’' — tho name of tlie first gentleman exposed to this treatment 
adding a new word to the language; and Mr. Forster, who had accepted 
the ollice of chief socrotary, thought it necessary, in tho presence of outrage 
and intimidation, to adojit stiingont measures for enforcing order. A 
nieuflure wa.s pas.sed on his initiation, in 1881, authorising liun to arrest 
and detain Ruspcctod porson.s; and many well-known Irishmen, including 
Mr. Parnell himself and other members of parliament, were thrown into 
prison. 

It was an odd eommoiilary on parliamentary government that a liberal 
ministry should l)o in power, and that Irish inombors should be in prison; and 
early in 1882 Mr. Ghidslono determined to liberate the prisoners on terms. 
'Pho now policy — ropresontod by what was known as the Kilmainham Treaty 
— loil to the nisignation of Ibo viceroy, Lord Cowpor. and of Mr. Forster, and 
Uie apiiointment of Lord Bpoucer and Lord Frederick Cavendish as their suc- 
ces.s()ra. On tlin 0th of May, 1883, Lord pioneer made his entry into Dublin, 
and on the evening of tho same day Lord Frederick, unwisely allowed to walk 
home alone willi Mr. Burke, the undor-secretary to the Irish government, 
was murdered with his companion in Pheonix Park. Tliis gross outrage led 
to fresh moasurcH of coercion, TJio disclosure, soon afterwards, of a con- 
spiracy to resort to <lyunimlo still further alienated the sympathies of the 
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libeml party from the Irish nation, Mr. Gladstone might fairly plead that ho 
had done much, lliat'he had risked much, for Ireland, and that Ireland wm 
making him a poor return for liis services. 

Egypt : the Death of Gordon 

In the mean while another difliculty was further embarrussing a harassed 
government. The necessities of the khedive of I^gypt had been only tem- 
porarily relieved by the sale to Lord Beaconsficld’s govomniont of the Suoii 
Canal shares. Egyptian finance, in the interests of the bondholders, had been 
placed under the dual control of England and Fraiiox',. The new uvraugoiuont 
naturally ]M’oduced some native resentment, and Arab! I’asha ()lacc(l himself 
at the head of a movement which was intended to rid Egypt of foreign inter- 
ference. Ills preparations eventually led to the bombardment of Ahsxandria 
by the British fleet, and still later to the invasion of Egypt by a Ihitish army 
under Sir Gurnet, afterwards Lord Wolscley, and to the battle! of Tel-cil-Kebir, 
after w'liich Arab! was dnfontocl and taken prisoncir. Tho jjombardment of 
Alexandria led to the iinmcdiah! ro,signati()n of Mr. Bright, who.se is’cscinct! in 
the cabmot had been of importavreo U) the gemnumout; the oeoupatum of 
hlgyi)t broke up the dual control, and luado^ Groat Britain respon.siblo for 
Egyptian admini-stvation. The ofhicts of British rule wore, in one st'ii,s(', i-e- 
niarkable. The introduetion of good government increased the proH))(!rity of 
the pcoi)le, and restored confidence in ICgyi^tian finance. At the siune time 
it provolccd tlio anlnioaity of the Fnjuch, who wcj’o naturally jealous of tlu! iu- 
cims(! of British influence on the Nile, and it also throw now rcsponMil)iliti(!s 
on tho British nation. For, south of Egypt, lay tho great territory of the Hu- 
dan, which to some extent commands tho Nile, and which with Sir Banuud 
Baker’s a.ssistauco had been conquered by tho khedivo. In J881 a fanatic 
sheikh — known as the Mahdi — had headed an insurrection against the Iche- 
divn’.s authority; and towards the close of J883 an I'lgyptian army inakir mi 
Engli.shinan, Golonol Hicks, was almost annihilated by tho in.surgi'nt soldiery. 
The iiisuri’cction mcrcas(!d the rosi)onsihiliti('.s which intervention had im- 
po.sod on lOnglaud, and an cxiiedition was sent to Suakin to guard the littoral 
of the R('<1 Hen; while, at the beginning of I88'l, OeiKiral Gordon — whose ser- 
vices in Cliina had gained liim a higlr reiiutation, and who had prmuons rix- 
]jeri(!nco in the Huilaii—was sent to Khartum to report on the condition of 
affains. 

These decisions Ind to momentous results. The Hriti.sh oxiieditioii to 
Suakin was wigagcd in a series of battles willi O.smaii Bigna, I, ho Malidi's lieu- 
tenant; while General Gordon, after alternate rovorses and HU(!e(i.sses, was i.Ho- 
lated at Khartum. Anxious as Mr. Gladstone’s ministry wii.s to n'strict tho 
sphere of its responsibilities, it was compelled to Bond an expedition to r(!li(!ve 
General Gordon; anil at tho close of 1884 Lord Wolsoley, who was iqipoinled 
to the command, deoulod on moving uy) tho Nile to his relief. The (ixnedition 
proved much more difficult than Lord Wolsoley had nnticipaled. And, Ixifore 
it reached its goal, Khartum was forced to surrender, and (Joiuiral Gordon 
and his few faithful followers were murdered. Goiwival Gordon’s death in- 
flicted a fatal blow on the liberal government. It was Ihouglit that Mk! gen- 
eral, who.so singular devotion to duty made him a iiopular lu'i’o, had been 
allowed to assume an impossible task; had been feebly suiiporlod; and tliat 
tho measures for his relief had boon unduly postponed and at first only ivlnc- 
tantly undertaken. The ministry ultimately expcsrionced defeat on a side 
issue. TJio budget, which Mr. Childers brought forward aa chancellor of tho 
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exchequer, was attacked by the conservative party; and an amendment 
proposed by Sir Michael liicks-Beacli, condemning an increase in the duties 
on spirits and beer, was adopted by a small majority. Mr. Gladstone resigned 
office, and Lord Salisbury, wlio, after Lord Beaconsfield's death, had suc- 
ceeded to Uie load of the conservative party, was instructed to form a new 
administration. 


LOBD SAIilSnORY’S MINISTRY 

It was obvious that the now governinont, as its first duty, would be com- 
pelled to dissolve the parliament that had been elected when Mr. Gladstone 
was enjoying tlio po()ularity which ho had lost so raj^idly in office. But it so 
happened that it was no longer possible to appeal to the old constituencies. 
For, in 1884, Mr. Gladstone had introduced a now reform bill; and; though 
its passage had been arrested by the lords, unofficial communications between 
the loaders of both parties had resulted in a compromise which had led to the 
adoption of a largo and comprehensive Reform Act. By this measure, house- 
hold franchise was extended to the counties. But counties and boroughs were 
broken up into a number of small constituencies, for the most part returning 
only one member each; while the necessity of increasing the relative weight 
of Groat Britain, and the reluctanco to inflict disfranchisement on Ireland, 
led to an increase in the numbers of the house of commons from 658 to 670 
inombors. This radical reconstruction of the electorate necessarily made the 
result of the elections doubtful. As a matter of fact, Iho new parliament 
oomprised 334 liberals, 250 conservatives, and 86 Irish nationalists. It was 
plain beyond tho possibility of doubt that the future depended on the course 
which the Irish nationalists might adopt. If they threw in their lot with Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Salisbury’s government was evidently doomed. If, on the 
contrary, they joined the consovvatives, they could make a liberal adminis- 
tration inipracticalilc. 

In tho autumn of 1885 it was doubtful what course the Irish nationalists 
wouhl take. It was generally understood that Lord Carnarvon, who had 
been made Viceroy of Ireland, had been in communication with Mr. Parnell; 
that Lord Salisbury was aware of tho interviews which had taken place; and 
it was whispered that Lord Carnarvon was in favour of granting some sort of 
ndministrativo autonomy to Ireland. Wliatovcr opinion Lord Carnarvon 
may have formed-— and his prociso view is certain— a greater man than he 
luul suddenly arrived at a similar conclusion. In his election speeches Mr, 
Gladstone had insisted on tho necessity of the country returning a liberal 
majority which could act mdopoiidcntly on tho Irish vote; and the result of 
tho general election had loft the Irish the virtual arbiters of the political situ- 
ation, In those circumstances Mr. Gladstone arrived at a momentous deci- 
sion. Ho recognised that the system under which Ireland had been governed 
in the past had failed to win tho allogianco of her people; and he decided that 
it was wise and safe to entrust hor with a large mcnauro of self-government, 
1 1 wn .4 perhaps characloristic of Mr. Gladstone, though it was unquestionably 
uiifortunah!, that, in detonnining on this radical change of policy, he consulted 
few, if any, of his previous colleagues. On the meeting of the now parlmment 
Lord Salisbury’s government was defeated on an amendment to the address, 
donianding facilities for agricultural labourers to obtain small holding for 
gardens and prieturo-™tho policy,' in short, which was uoacribed aa Three 

acres and a cow.” n 

[' Tlils iJohcy was vohomoiilly sUaolcod liy Lord Ballsbury in a spcooU, Octotor Ttli,] 
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GLADSTONE AGAIN IN POWEU 

Lord Salisbury i-csigncd, and Mr. Gladstone rosuniod j^owor. The atti- 
tude, however, whicli Mi-. Gladstone was understood to be talcing on the sub- 
ject of Home Rule threw many difficulties in his way. Lord Ilnrtington, and 
others of his former colleagues, declined to join hi.s administration; Mr. 
Chamberlain, who, in the first instance, accoiiled office, retired alnuwt imme- 
diately from the mlui.slry; and Mr. Bright, who.so olociuenco and services gave 
him a unique position in the house, threw in his lot in opiio.sitiou to lloino 
Rule. A split in tho liberal party tlius began, which wiw destined to endure; 
and Mr. Glad.stone found Ina dilTicultios increa.sed by liio defection of the men 
on whom he had hitherto largely relied. Ilo per, severed, however, in Ihe liwk 
which ho had set lilmsolf, and introduced a metusuro oniloiving Ireland with a 
parliamonl, and excluding tho Iri.sh members from W(!.stniu)st('r. Ilcj was 
defeated, and impoalcd from the hou.so wliieii had refitsi'd to nupiiorl him to 
tho counti-y. For tho first time in tho queen’s reign, two general eloetions 
occurred within twelve nionilh.s. Tho country slunyed no inoro (liHp(wition 
than the house of commons to approve tho course which the minister was lalc- 
ing. A largo majority of tho moinhors of the nojv parliament wme pledged 
to resist Homo Rule. Mr. Gladslono, bowing at oruio to tho verdict of the 
people, resigned office, and Lord Balisbury returned to power. 

TIIIO NEW BALlsmmV MlNIfl'i'UY 

Tlic now cabinet, which was formed to resist Home Rule, did net anecced 
in combining all the opponents to this mcivsure. ’rhe secessionists from the 
liberal party — tho liberal imioni.sUH, as they vvoi'c oalled—lu'ld aloof from it; 
and Lord Salisbury was forced to form his cabinet out of his immediate fol- 
lowers. The most picturesque appointment was that of Lord Uandolpli 
Churclilll, who was made chancellor of tho exche(j(uer, and leader of tlio Imuso 
of conimoiw. But hoforo many months were over. Lord Raiulolph —unable to 
secure acceptance of a policy of finaniiial r(!tronclim<int— re-signed ofiwi!, and 
Lord Salisbury was forced to reconstruct his ministry. Though lie again failed 
to obtain the co-ojinration of tho liberal unionists, one of the more prominent 
of them~-Mr. Go.schon — uooepted the souls of tlio exchequer. Mr. W. If. 
Smith moved from tho war ollico to the treasury, and became leader of the 
house of commons; while I»ord Salisbury himself reUmu'd to the. fov<iigu 
office, which tho dramatically sudden death of J/Ord Idde-sleigh, bidder known 
as Sir Staff ord Northcotc, vacated. These avvangements lusted till iSO'l, 
when, on Mr, Smith's (Icntli. the treasury and tho lead of the (iommoiis were 
entrusted to Lord Salisbury s nephew, Mr. Arthur Balfour, wlio had made a 
great reputation na chief secretary for Ireland. 

The ministry of 1886, which endured till 1892, gave to London a county 
council; introduced ropresentativo govorniuont into every English eminty; 
and made elemonlary education free tlironghont lOngland. Tlio alliauce vvitli 
the liberal unioniats was, in fact, compelling the conservative government to 
promote measures which were not wholly consistent with tho slrieter eon- 
sorvativo traditions or wishes. In other rospocLs, the logi.slativo aoliievemi'uls 
of tho govcrmncnl wore not groat; and tho time of parliament was largely 
occupied in devising rules for the conduct of its business, which theoh.stvuc- 
tive attitude of the Irish members made necessary, and in discussing tho 
charges brought against the nationaUst party by the I’-imcs, of complicity in 
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the Phoenix Park murders. Under the new rules, the sittings of the house on 
ordinary days were made to commence at 3 p.m., and opposed business was 
automatically interrupted at midnight, while for the first time a power was 
given to the majority in a house of a certain size to conclude debate by what 
was known as the closure. Notwithstanding these new rules obstructive tac- 
tics continued to prevail; and, in the course of the parliament, many memhors 
wore suspondod for disorderly conduct. 

The hovstility of the Trish members was perhaps increased by some natural 
indignation at the charges brought against Mr. Parnell. ^ The Times, in April, 
1887, iirintcd the facsimile of a loiter purporting to be signed by Mr. Parnell, 
in which ho dnclarcd that he had no other course open to him but to denounce 
the Phoenix Park murders, but that, while ho regretted “the accident” of Lord 
Prodorick Cavonclish’s death, lie could not “refuse to admit that Burke got no 
more than his deserts.” The publication of this letter, and later of other simi- 
lar documents, naturally created a great sensation; and the government ulti- 
mately apiioinled a special commission of three judges to inquire into tlie 
chargo.s and allegations that wore made. In the course of the inquiry it was 
proved that tlic loiters had emanated from a man named Pigott, who had at 
one time boon associated with the Irish nationalist movement, but who for 
some time past had earned a precarious living by writing begging and threat- 
ening letters. Pigott, subjected to severe cross-examination by Sir Charles 
Ilusficll (afterwards Lord Kusscll of Killowon), broke dowir, fled from justice, 
and coinmitlcd suicide. His flight practically settled the question; and an 
inquiry, which many [jcople had thought at its ineoptioii would brand Mr. 
Parnell as a criminal, raised him to an influence which he had never enjoyed 
hoforo. Hut ill the same year which witnessed Iiis triumph, his fall was 
doomed. IIo was made co-respondoul in a divorce suit brouglit by Captain 
O’Shea — another Irishman — for tUo dissolution of his marriage; and the dis- 
closures made at the trial induced Mr, Gladstone, who was supported by the 
noucouformisUs generally throughout the United Kingdom, to request Mr. 
Paruoll to withuraw from tho londoi'ship of the Irish party. Mr. Parnell 
refused to cniiqjly with this request, and the Irish party was shattered into 
fragmenlH by his decision. Mr. Parnell himself did nob long survive the dis- 
ruiition of Iho party which ho had done so much to create. The exertions 
which ho made to retriovo his waning influence proved too much for his 
slronglli, and in the autumn of 1891 ho died suddenly at Brighton. 

Mr. Paruoll's death radically altered the political situation. At the gen- 
eral elections of 1885 and 1880 tho existence of a strong, united Irish party 
had exerc.iscd a dominating influence. As the parliament of 1886 was draw- 
ing to a clo.so, tho dissensions among the Irish members, and the loss of their 
great Icanlor, wore visilfly sapping tho strength of the nationalists. At the 
ginmml election of 3 802, Home llulo wivsi aUll the prominent subject before the 
elec tons. But tlie Knglish liberals wove already a littlo weary of allies who 
wore (luaiTclliug among thomselvos, and whoso disputes were introducing a 
new factor into politics. Tim political struggle virtually turned not on 
UK'asures Imt on men. Mr. Gla{lstono’.s groat age, and the marvellous powers 
which he displayed at a time when most men seek tho repose of rotiromenb, 
were the chief causes which affected the results. His influence enabled him 
to secure a small liberal majority. But it was noticed that the majority tlo- 
pendod on Bcottish. Irish, and Welsh votes, and that England— the “pre- 
dominant partner,” as it was subsequently called by Lord Roaobory— 
returned a majority of members pledged to resist any attempt to dissolve the 
union between thc'thrao kiugtloms. 
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QLADSTONB and TIIS home ItULH BILL OF iaU3 A.T). 

On the laceting of fcho new parliament Lord Salisbury's government was 
defeated on a vote of Avaut of confidence, and for a fourth time Mr. ({ladslono 
became prime minister. In the session of 18S3 ho again introduced a Home 
Ilule bill But the measure of 1893 differed in many respects from that of 
1886. In partioular, the Irish wore no longer to bo excluded from the im- 
perial parliament at We.slmin.sler. The bill which was thus brought forward 
was actually passed by the commons. It was, however, rejected by the lords. 
The dissensions among the Irish thomsolves, tho hostility which I'lnglish con- 
stituencies wore displaying to tho propo.sal, emb oldened tiio peers to arrive at 
this decision. Some doubt was felt as to tho course which Mr. Clkulstoiwi 
would take in this crisis. Many persons thought that ho should at once have* 
appealed to the country, and have endoavoured to obtain a distinct mandatts 
from the constituencies to introduce a now Homo Rule bill. Other persona 
imagincfl that ho should have followed tho precedent which lia<l been set by 
Lord Grey in 1831, and, after a short prorogation, have ro-introduced his 
monsuro in a new session. As n matter of fact, Mr. GlatlsLoiie adoptcil neitluii' 
of those courses. Tho govonunent decided not to take np the gauntlet 
tlirown down b^^ the jieers, but to ])rocecd with tho rest ojf their ijolitical 
programme. With this object an autumn and winter session was hold, (.hiring 
which the Parish Councils Act, introduced by Mr. Fowler, was passed, after 
several important amciuhnonts which had been introilucod into it by the 
house of lords had been reluctantly accoplod by Mr. Gladstone, On the other 
hand an employers' liability bill, introduced by Mr. Asquith, the homo 
secretary, was ulLimaloly dropped by Mr. Gladstone after pas-sing all stages 
in tho house of commons, rather than that an amendment of tlio poors, alkw- 
ing “ contracting out," should bo acoopLod. Before, however, the Hossiou had 
quite run out (Srd March, 1894), Mr. Oladstono, who had now completed his 
eighty-fourth year, laid down a load which his increasing years made it iiu- 
possible for him to sustain. 


I, OBI) BOSEni'inv 

Gla(lstono_ was succeeded by Loril Uosobery, whoso abilUios and attain- 
ments had raised him to a high place in the liberal counsoLs. Lord llosebery 
did not succeed in popularising tho Home Rule proposal Avhich Mr. (Ilndstono 
had failed to carry. He declavod, iiidood, that succes.4 was not atlainablo till 
England was converted to its cxpcdieucy. lie hinted that sucfte.ss wouil not 
even then bo assured until something was done to reform tho constitution of 
the house of lords, But if, on tho one hand, ho refused to iutroduee a now 
Homo Rule bill, he hesitated, on the other, to court defeat by nuy atU'iupt to 
reform the lords. His government, in thc.so oircumHlanco,s, while it failoil to 
concihale its opponents, excited no enthusiasm among its supporti'i's. It 
was gmiorally understood, moreover, that a largo section of the Imeriil party 
rpented Lord lloseliery's appointment to the first place in the ministry, and 
thought that tho lead should have boon conferred on Bir W. Ilnrcourt. It 
was nn open secret that those diffovonees in tho party were redeeled in tho 
cabinet, and that the relations between Lord Rosebery and Bir W. Ilnrcourt 
wore too strained to ensure either tho harmonious working or the stability of 
the administration. In these circumstances the fall of the ministry was only 
a, ciuesUou of time, It occurred — E8 oftou liappcns in purlicuTicut“On d inino^' 
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issue whicli no one had foreseen. Attention was drawn in the house of com- 
mons to the insuiticient sunply of cordite provided by the war office, and the 
Iiouso — notwithstanding the assuranco of the war minister (Sir Henry (jamp- 
holl-Ihuinorninu) that tlic supply was adequate — placed the government in a 
minority. Lord lloscbeiy resigned office, aird Lord Salisbury for the third 
time bceumo prime minister, the duke of Devonshire, Mr, Chamberlain, and 
other liberal uiuouists joining the ^ovcrnmoid. The parliament of 1892 was 
dissolved, and a now paiiiamcnt, in ivliich the unionists obtained an over- 
whelmiiig majority, was returned. 

Tlic government of 1892, which was successively led by Mr, Gladstone and 
Lord ilosehovy, will, ou the whole, be rccollcctod for its failures. Yet it 
pansed two m(;n,suro.s which have exorcised and arc exercising a wide influ- 
once. The PaviKh Councils Act introduced electoral institutions into the govor- 
ernment of every paiish, and in 1894 Sir W. Harcourt, as chancellor of the 
exchwiuor, nvailcd liimaolf of the opportunity which a large addition to the 
navy invited, to r<!eonntruct the death duties. Ho swept away in doing so 
many of tiic advantugo.s which the owner of real estate and the life tenant of 
Hotth'd ju’operty had previously enjoyed, and drove home a principle which 
Mr. (hwelieii had U'utativoly iulroduccd a few years before by increasing the 
rat(' of the duty with the amount of the estate. Kich men, out of their super- 
lluiti('.s, W('ro thoncclorward to pay more than poor men outof their necessities, 

LOUD BAuaiJUuy; 'jiim qujskn’s jubileb 

It is diflicidl to rooapitulato the history of imionist government of 1896, 
wliich (with minor chiingo.s) was still in office in 1901, History may hereafter 
coiudiuki iJiat the mn.st signilioant circumstance of the period is to bo found in 
tlu! deiuDiistrations of loyalty and afl'cction to which the aixtiotli anniversary 
of (^uccui Victoria’s acceasion led in 1897. Ton years before, her jubilee had 
!k‘CU the oceaMiou of eutlmsiaatic rejoicings, and the queen’s progress through 
London to a servico of thanksgiving at Wcstmiusfcor had improssod the imag- 
inailuu of her subjeebs and proved the affection of her people. But the 
rojoi<5ing,s of 1SS7 were forgotten amid the more striking demonstrations ten. 
years later. It was seen tnat the (piccn, by her conduct and character, had 
giiiiied a popularity wliieh has had no ])ai’alloI in history, and had won a place 
ill the hoarlH of her subjects which perhaps no other monarch had ever pre- 
viously enjoyed. Tlioi’c was no doubt that, if tlic oijinion of the English- 
Hpeaking races throuphoub the world could have been tested by a plebiscite, 
an overwhelming majority would have declared that the fittest person for tho 
rule of tho BritiKh .Ihupirc was tho gracious and kindly lady who for sixty ;ye£U'8, 
in sorrow ami in joy, hatl ho worthily discharged tho duties of her high position. 
This romarkablo <l’enioriatration was not confined to tho British Empire alone. 
In evi'iy poi'tion of the globo tho sixtieth anniversary of tho qucGii’s reign 
excitc'd interest; in ovory country tho queen’s name was mentioned with 
uffectiou and rrapcct; while tho people of tho United States vied with the 
sulijects of tho llritiHli lOmpiro in praise of tho queen’s character and in ex- 
pressioiiH of regard for her person. Only a year or two before, an obscure 
di.Him({! on t he lioundary of British VoncKuela had brought the (Jnitecl States 
niul Great liritain within sight of a quarrel. Tho jubilee showed conclusively 
that, wliatevcr jioliticians might say, tho tics of blood and kinship, which 
unitcil the two poojdcs, wore too oloso to bp severed by cither for some trifling 
eauai},' tliiib (;ho wisest heads in both nations were aware of tho advantages 
which muBb arise from the closer union of tho Anglo-Saxon races; and that 
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the true interests of both countries lay iu tlioiv mutual fricnclaldi). A war in 
which the United Slates was subsequently engaged with Spain conioutod this 
feeling. The government and the people of the United States ineogniHod the 
advantage which they derived from the goodwill of Great llritain iu tlio hour 
of their necessity, and the two nations, drew together ns no oilier two nations 
had perhaps over been drawn together in the history of the world. 

If the jubilee was a proof of the closer union of the many scctioiw of the 
Bi'itish empire, and of their warm attacbment to their sovereign, it also gave 
expression to the “imperialism" which was becoming a dominant factor in 
British politics. Few people realised the niighty change which in this respect 
had been effected in thought and feeling. _ Forty years before, tho mo.4t prom- 
inent English statesmen had regarded with anxiety tho huge rc.Hpon,sihilitics 
of a world-wide empire. In 1807 the whole teuclenoy of thouglit and opinion 
was to enlarge the burden of which tho proceding generation had lieen weary. 
Tho extension of British inflncncc, the proLeelion of Briti.sh iuL(!r('.sls, wc'vo 
almost univcnsally advocated; and tlio h'W Htatosnum who repealocl in tho 
'nineties the Bontimonts which would have hcon generally accepted iu the 'six- 
ties, wore regarded as “Little iCnglandors." 

A/ricua Affairs 

It is perhaps needless m this page to rotor to tlio cfT(!ct which these new 
ideas had on Oriental politics, wliothor iu (lliina or Turkey. Biit a few words 
must lie added on the conscciuoncos which tluiy produced iu AiVuia. lloLh in 
tho north and in tho south of this great and inqierfoctly explore, d (iontinont, 
memorios still clung which wore ungrateful to imporialism. fn the nortli, 
the murder of Gordon was still unavenged; and tho va.sl tondlory Iciiown a.s 
tho Sudan had escaped from tho control of lOgypt. Iu the souUi, war with 
tho Transvaal had been concluded liy a British defeat; and tho ihitiih were 
elated, tho English irritated, at tho reoollootion of Majuba. In lHi)S Lord 
Salisbury's governmont docidod on extending the Anglo-lOgyptlan rule over 
the Sudan, and a groat ex|)odition wa.s scut from ICgypt uudtir the oommaiid 
of Sir Ilcrljovt (afterwards Lord) Kitchener to Khartum. Fe.w milKary expe.- 
ditions have boon more elaborately organised, or have, uehiovt'd a more ririlliaut 
success. The Sudanese force.s were, decisively lienten, with groat slaiighh'r, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Omdurmau; and Khartum Ix'came, Iheuce- 
forwai'd tho capital of the uow province, wliich wn.s placiul umhir Imrd Kitch- 
ener’s rule. Soon after this doclsivo fiucGo.s,H, a Freiicli exploring (ixiiodition 
under Major Mavchaml reached the Upper Nile and hoistiid tho IL’cneh flag at 
Foshoda. ^ It was obvious that tho French could not ho allowed to rcimain a(’ 
a spot which the khedive of Egypt clainind as lOgyjitian territory; and after 
sonie negotiation, and somo iiTitation, tho Fnmeh were witlulrawi’i. In South 
Africa still more important events wore iu tho meanwhile progressing, hlvor 
since the indopendcnco of tho South African Republic liad iieou virtually eon- 
ceded by the convention of 1884, unhappy difforencos luul provailoil liotween 
the Dutch and Britisir residents in the Transvaal. The discoverv f)f gokl at 
Johannesburg and elsowhoro had led to largo immigration of 'Briti.sh and 
other colonists, Johannesburg had grown into a groat and iirosporous city, 
iho foreign pop\xlatioa of the Transvaal, which was ohiody i'lnglish, became 
actually more numerous than tho Boors tliomsclvcs, and they complained 
that they wore deprived of all political rights, that tlioy wnro sulijocti'd to 
unfair taxation, and that they wore hampered in their industry and uujuatly 
treated by tho Dutch courts and Dutch officials. 
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Xi'mling to obtain redress, at the end of 1896 certain ppsons among them 
contomplated a revolution. Dr. Jameson, who was administering the adja- 
cent territory of Rliodcsia, accompanied by some British officers, actually 
attempted an invasion of the Transvaal. His force, utterly inadequate for 
the purpose, was stopped by the Boers, and he and his fellow-officers were 
taken prisoners. There was no doubt that this raid on the territory of a 
friendly stale was totally unjustifiable. Unfortunately, Dr. Jameson’s orig- 
inal plan had been framed with the knowledge of Mr. Rhodes, the prime 
minister at the Capo, and many persons thought that they ought to have been 
suspected by the colonial office hi London. England at any rate would have 
had no valid ground of complaint if the leaders of a buccaneering force had 
been summarily dealt with by the Transvaal authorities. The president of 
the republic, Mr. Kruger, however, handed over his prisoners to the Biitish 
authorities, and parlhunent instituted an inejuiry by a select committee into 
the oircumstanens of the raid. The inquiry^ was terminated somewhat 
abruptly. The eommiUeo acquitted the colonial office of any knowledge of 
the plot ; but n good many suspicions remained unanswered. The chief actors 
in tlio rai(l wore tried under the Foreign Enlistment Act, found guilty, and sub- 
sequently released after short terms of impvisoranont. Mr. Rhodes himself 
was not removed from the privy council, as his more extreme accusers de- 
manded; but ho. had to abandon his career in Capo politics for a time, and 
confine his energies to the development of Rhodesia. 

In consoquonco of these proceedings, the Transvaal authorities at once 
sot to work to accumulate arraanionts, and they succeeded in procuring vast 
(luautitics of artilloiy and military stores. The British government would 
luuioubtodly have been entitled to insist that these armaments sliould cease. 
It was obvious that they could only bo directed against Groat Britain; and 
no nation is bound to allow another people to prepare great armaments to be 
employed against itself. The criminal folly of the raid prevented the British 
government from making this demand. It could not say that the Transvaal 
governmout had no cause for alarm when British officers had attempted an 
invasion of its territory and had boon treated rather as heroes than as crimi- 
nal« at homo. Ignorant of the strength of Great Britain, and elated by the 
rocolloolion of their previous successes, tho Boers themselves beliwed that a 
lUiw struggle might give tiiom predominance in South Africa. Tho knowl- 
edgo lliat a large portion of Uio population of Cape Colony was of Dutch ex- 
traction, and that public men at tho capo sympathised with them in thoir 
aspirations, increased their confidence, In the meantime, while the Boers 
were silontly and stciulily continuing thoir military preparations, the Biitisli 
settlers at Johannesburg— tho Uitlaudcrs, as they were called ^were denaand- 
iiig consideration for thoir grievances. 


Boer T'Far (1899 A,D,) 

In the spring of ]S99, Sir Alfred Milner, governor of the Cape, met Presi- 
dent Kruger at Bloemfontein, tho capital of the Orange Free State, niiden- 
deavoureil to aecomplieh that result by negotiation. Ho thought, at the time, 
that if tho Uitlaudcrs were given the franchise and a fair proportion of in- 
fliieiico in the logislaturo, other difficulties might bo left to settle thcmselve^ 
’J’ho negotiations thus commenced unfortunately failed, Tho discussion, which 
had originally turned on tho franchise, was en argod *^7 
tho question of suyierainty or supremacy; and at last^ beginning of 

October, when tho rains of an African spring were causing the grass to grow 
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on which tlio Boor armies wore largely depondent for forage, the Boors tlcolnrod 
war and invaded Natal. The British govorntiicnl had not boon allog(dhor 
happy in its conduct of the preceding negotiations. It was certainly unhappy 
in its preparations for the struggle.^ It made the great mistahi of luulei'ratiiig 
the strength of its enemy; it sullcrcd its agents to commit the strategical 
blunder of locking up a few troops it had in an untenable position in the north 
of Natal. It was not surprising, in such circumstances, that the earlier 
months of the war should have been memorable for a series of ('xasi)nrating 
reverses. These reverses, however, wore redeemed by the valour of the Brit- 
ish troops, the spirit of the British nation, and tho enthusiasm whi(!li in- 
duced the great autonomous colonies of tho empire to send men to support 
the cause of the mother countiw, The gradual arrival of roinfnrccnionls, and 
the appointment of a soldier of genius — Lord Iloberls-— to tho Huprenio com- 
mand, changed the military .situation; and, before tlio summer of H)()() was 
concluded, the placc.s which had been besieged by tho Boeas — Kimlu'rhjy, 
Ladysmith and iVIafcking—hntl boon succcsBively relieved; tlie capittil.s of tlui 
Orange Free State ami of the Transvaal hud been oeciii)i<',tl; and tli(' two 
repnhlios, which had rashly declared war against the British ]'lm[»ir(», had iaion 
formally annexed to the dominions of the queon. 

Tho defeat and dispersal of the Boor armias, and tho appaiamt collapse of 
Boer resistance, induced a hope that the war was over; and tho gov(!rnmeut 
8oii50,d tho opportunity to terminate tho ))nrliamGnt, which had already (>ii- 
dured for more than five yearn. Tlio olcctioir was con(lticto<l witli unu.suni 
bitterness; but the constituencies practically affirmed tho policy of the gov- 
ernment by maintaining, almost unimpaired, the largo majority whie.li Uks 
unionists had secured in 18915. Unfovtunaloly, the oxpoctatlons which had 
been formed at the limo of tbo dissolution wore disappoinUKl. 'Vlio saiiHi 
circuinstmices which had emboldono<l tho Boons to declaro wiir in the autiium 
of 189D, induced them to ronow a guerilla warfare in tho atiUiiun of 1000- tlie 
ai>proach of an African summer supplying tho Boors with the grass on which 
they were dependent for feeding their liaixly homas. Guerilla bands suddenly 
^peared in diffcnnit parts of tho Orange Biver Colony and of tlu! 'rransvaal. 
They interrupted the communications of tho Britisli armies; they won isolatial 
victories over British detachments; they even attempted tho invesiou of tlui 
Capo Colony. Thus tho year which concluded tho century olos(!d in disap- 
pomtniont and gloom.'' 

Trill QUKRN’s liAST YKAU AND DTOATU 

But if the South African War proved morn serious than had Iiccii antiei- 
prited, it «lid more to wold tho empire together than yrsivs of poius'ful progrc.s.s 
might have accomplished. The queen's frequent nie.s.sag('s of tlmnlcs and 
greeting to hor colonics and to tho troops sent by them, ami her reception of 
the latter at Windsor, gave evidence, of the licartfi'lt joy witli whie.li she saw 
tho .sons of the empire giving their lives for the defence of its integrity; ami 
the satisraction which sho showed in tho federation of tho An.straliim colonies 
was no loss keen. Tho rovcr.ses of the first part of the Boor emiipaign, l.ogetliei’ 
with the loss of so many of her officers and soldiers, caused no small part of 
I -S strain” of which the Coxirl Gircxilm spoke in tho ominous words 
which first tohl hor majesty's subjects that she was seriously ill, But the 
^ situation witli hor usual courage, devotion, ami strength 
•, 1 departing regiments; she entcrtaiiioil the wives 

and children of the Windsor soldiers who had gone to the wav; she showed 
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])y frcquonfc messages hoK watchful interest in tho course of the campaign 
and in tho efforts which wore being made throughout the whole empire; and 
her Christmas gift of a box of chocolate to every soldier in South Africa was 
a touching proof of her sympathy and interest. She relinquished her annual 
holiday on tho Riyicrn, fooling that at such a time she ought not to leave 
her country. Entirely on her own initiative, and moved by admiration for 
the line achiovcinonta of “her brave Irish” during the war, the queen an- 
nounced her intention of paying a long visit to Dublin; and there, accordingly, 
alio went for tho month of April, 1899, staying in tho viceregal lodge, receiv- 
ing many of tho Icacbrs of Irish society, inspecting some fifty thousand school 
(ihildron from nil parts of Ireland, and taking many a drive amid the olinrming 
scenery of the imighbourhooil of Dublin. She wont oven farther than this at- 
tempt to conciliate Irish feeling, and to show hor recognition of the gallantry 
of the Irish soldiers she issued an order for them to wear tho shamrock on St. 
Patrick’s Day, and for a now rogimont of Irish Guards to be constituted. 

In the previous November the queen had had the pleasure of receiving, 
on a private visit, her grandson, the German emperor, who camo accompanied 
by the empress and by two of their sons. His foreign minister. Count von 
Ifiilow, was with him; there were long interviews with Mr, Balfour and Mr. 
Gluuuhorlain; and there was a rapid visit to Sandringham, where Bishoi') 
Creighton pronchod a strong sermon on tho need of a good understanding 
hotwcon tho United Kingdom and Germany, to which the emperor ropliotl, 
“You are preaching a doctrine which I am endeavoring with all jny atrcngtli 
to impress upon my people.” This visit of hor grandson chcorod the queen, 
and tlio successes of tho array which followed Uio arrival of Lord Roberts in 
Africa occasioned groat joy to her, as she testified by many published messages. 
But iiKlcpondcntly of the public anxieties of tho war, and of those aroused by 
tlio violent and unexpected outbreak of fanaticism in China, the year brought 
deep private griefs to tho queen. In 1899 her grandson, the hereditary prince 
of Coburg, had succumbed to phthisis, and in 1900 his father, the duke of 
Coburg, the qiioon’.s second son, previously known as tho dulco of Edinburgh, 
also died (July 80th). Then Prince Christian Victor, tho qiicon-’s grandson, 
fell a victim to cnlciic fever at Pretoria; and during tho autumn it camo 
to bo known that tho empress Frederick, tho queen’s eldest daughter, was 
very seriously ill. Moreover, just at tho end of tho year a loss which greatly 
shocked and' grieved tho queen was experienced in tho sudden death, at 
Windsor Castlo, of tho dowager lady Churchill, one of her majesty’s oldest 
niul most intimate fi’icmds. 

Those losses told upon tho queen at her advanced ago. Throughout her 
life she had enjoyed cxcollont health, and even in tlio last few years the only 
marks of age were rheumatic stiffness of the joints, which prevented walking, 
and a diminished power of eyesight, In tho autumn of 1900, howover, her 
healtli began definitely to fail, and though arrangements were made for 
miolhor holiday in tho south, it was plain that her strength was seriously 
affected. Htill shn continued tho ordinary routine of her duties and occupa- 
tions. Boforo Christmas she mado hor usual journey to Oaborno, and there 
on January 2nd slio received Lord Roberts on his return from South Africa 
and handed to him tho insignia of tho Garter. A fortnight lator sho com- 
manded a second visit from the field-marshal; she continued to transact 
business, and until a week boforo her death she still took her daily drive, 
A sudden loss of power then supervened, and on Friday evening, January 
18lh, tho Cowl Circular published an authoritative announcoroent of her 
illness. On Tuesday, January 22ucl, 1901, sho died, 
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Queen Victoria was a ruler of a now typo. When she asconckid (lu^ tlirouo 
the popular faith in kings and queens was on llio decline. >Siio revived that 
faith; she consolidated her throne; she not only captivated the afflictions 
of the multitude, but won the ro.spcct of thoughtful incti; and all this .she 
achieved by methods wliich to her predecessors wouhl have seemed imprae- 
tieable—mcthods which it required no less shrewdness to di.scover than 
force of character and honesty of heart to adojjt steadfastly. The f(U('en 
was no woman of placid toinpcramcut who could remain indiirerent to piihlic 
affairs so long as her domestic concerns wore not interferod with. Tf) imagine 
that she divested herself of all responsibilities and secured to lu'rself a peaceful 
life by doing, without rcllcotion, wliatover her ministers advised, would lie 
absolutely to luisunderstaiul her inloUigeut, sensitive nature, and to ascribe 
grand results to very petty causes. Wliilst all who approached the queen 
boro witness to her candour and roasonablones.s in relation to her miiiisti'i’s, 
all likewise pvocUuiucd how anxiously .she conaideved advice that was sub- 
mitted to Irer before lotting herself Ixi porsuatkal that ,she must accept it for 
the good of her poo[)le. By thus acting she put statesmen on their mettle, 
raised the level of public morality, and laid dow)\ the line.s of netiou for a 
modern constitutional ruk'r. 

Though ricldy oiidowcd with saving common soirso, lh<', <iueen was not 
specially roznarkablo for high development of any specialised iidelleetual 
force. Her whole life, public and inivale, was an abiding kwon in the para- 
mount importance of clmractov. John Bright said of luu' that what aptsially 
struck him was her ahsoluto truthfulnoss. Jfor luzaiiy sixiy-foui’ yeans slaz 
watched, at first diflidoutly, later with ovor-maluriug expzH'iztnce, but always 
with insight, synmathy, and gzmuino patriotism, over the (knaiopmc'iils of 
national policy. ^ The coudition of JCuropo when she asixmdiid tlze tlivone was 
Olio of oxtromo instabilily. _ A few years later it liecamc one of turmoil and 
confusion, in which dynastios wows overthrown and high potimtate.s had to 
flee their eountrios for asylum (isinvhere. 'Dial the llritisli throu<5 came 
through that troublous time unscathed, uiul e.vim with atlded \n'(*stige, must 
be ascribed in no small measure to the character of its ocAuipimt. 'I'he (^xleut 
of her family connections and the correspouclonce she mandained witli for- 
eign sovereigns, together with tho contidence inspired by lu'r personal (ihar- 
acler, often enabled her to sinooth the ruggzul places of iniernalional ndaf ions; 
and she gradually became in later yeans the mother of her p('oi)k! and tho 
link between all parts of a d<nnocratic empire, the eitiwms of whicli fidt a 
pas.sioiuilo loyalty for their voiicrnblo quezm. 

By her long nsign and unblemished record her nani() had Ixsiome n.ssoe.i- 
ated inseparably with British institutions and British solidarity. Ifer own 
life was by choice, and as far as her position would admil., o'lic of almo-st 
austere simplicity and homolinras, and her subjects were proud of a royalty 
which involved none nf the mischiefs of caprice or oshmtation, iuit set an 
example alike of motherly sympathy and of queenly dignity. Hhe was mourned 
at her death not by her own country only, nor even by all ]Ongli.sli-,sp('aking 
people, l)ut by the whole world. Tho funeral in Lomkm on the 1st and 2nd 
of February, mcliKling first tho passage of tho cofrui from tluz falc of Wight 
to Gosport between lines of warships, and secondly a military proccwlon 
from London to Windsor, was a memorable solemnity; from begiiming to 
end there was no false nolo, but a simple and serious renlisatizzu tiiat tho 
greatest of English sovereigns, whoso name would in history mark an age, 
had gone to her rest.® 
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A HETIlOSPECl'IVE GLANCE 

Tho reign of the qtieen may, perhaps, bo divided into three periods. Dur- 
ing uoariy tho wholo of tho first period, from 1837 to 1802, she had her con- 
sort by hor side, and was largely influenced by his advice. The prince’s stiff 
and reserved manners, however, diverted attention from his many admirable 
qualities; and the court hardly enjoyed tho full measure of popularity which 
it deserved at tho time and which it acquired lator on, During- tho second 
period, from tho doatli of tho prince consort to tho earlier eighties, the sorrow 
which had fallen on tho queen induced her to withdraw from theinoi’e promi- 
nent duties of hor position; tho people grow acoustomed to tho absence of 
their sovoroign, and forgot or wore unaware of tho many great services which 
.she was rondoring to them. Even during these years of mourning, howovci*, 
tho queen’s sympathy with suffering made a profound impression on tho 
nation; and if in some respects she lost ground as a ruler, sho gained tho af- 
fection of her subjects by her many oxcollont qualities a.g a woman. But it 
was not till hor jubilee of 1887 that tho peojilo generally became thoroughly 
acquainted with tho great qualities of thoir sovereign. Tho queon herself 
saw with surprise tho admiration and lovo which her presence ovcrywliero 
excited. Thoncoforward sho emerged more aiid more from hor rctiromonfc, 
and made exertions, which were tho more mnarkablo from the growing 
infirmities of hor ago, to display her gratitiulo for hor people’s ajjpreciatiou . 
fc>ho acquired in these years a popularity which no British sovereign, and 
perhaps no sovereign in tho world, has over enjoyed; and, partly through 
hor connection with tho ruling houses of Europe, and partly in consequence 
of tho authority bestowed by ago and exporionce, she exorcised an influenco 
abroad almost ns great and beneficial as that which sho exerted at homo. 

Tho long period over which hor reign oxtondod was, in one sense, tho 
most romarlcablo in tho history of tho world. So far as tho English-speaking 
races woro concerned, it witnessed a material and moral progress whicli has 
no parnllol iu thoir annals. During hor reign the people of Great Britain 
doubled Ibeir numhor; but tho accumulated wealth of the country increased 
at least threefold and its trade sixfold. All classes shared the prevalent 
prosperity. Notwithstanding the increase of population, the roll ot paupers 
at tlm end of tho reign, compared with tho same i-oll at tho beginning, stood 
as 2 stands to 3-, tho orhninals as 1 to 2. Tho oxpansioi\ abroad was sUU movo 
romarlcablo. Thoro woro not two hundred thousand white persons in Aus- 
tralasia when tho queon camo to the throne; there were nearly five million 
wimn sho died. TIio groat Australian colonics were almostcrcatecl iu her reign; 
two of thorn— Victoria and Queonsland— owo thoir names to hor; they all re- 
ceived tho.so aulonoinoiLS in.stitutions under which their prosperity had been 
built up during its continuance. Expansion and progress woro not confined 
to Australasia. Tho oponing months of the queon’s reign were marked by re- 
bellion in Canada. Tho elob of it saw Canada one of tho most loyal portions 
of tho ompiro. Tn Africa, tho advaucoof tho red lino which marks tho bounds 
of British dominion has been ovon more rapid; while in Tirdia tho Punjab, 
Hoindh, Ouclli, and Burma are somo of the acquisitions which -were added 
to tho British Empire while the queen was on tho throne. When sho died on e 
square miloin four of tho laud iu tho world was under tho British flag, and at 
least ono person out of every five persons alive was a subject of tho queon. 

Material progress was largely facilitated by industry and invention . The 
first raUwaya had hcou made, the fivat steamahip had beert builtj before thq 
ir, w.~YOJ(. xxj. 2 u 
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queen came lo tKo throne. But, fin ftu' iw railways urn conceruwl, none of 
the great trunk lines liacl been constructeil in L8:)7; the wlwle Civi)it!il author- 
ised to be fjpent on railway construotion did not execod .C55,0()0,000; luid, 
five years after the reign had begun, thevo we,r('. only IH, 000,0(30 pusfitiugnrrt. 
The paid-up capital of British railways now oxenods X1,B)(),0()(),()()0; tlio 
passcngei-s, not including season ticlcot-holders, also miiuhiir l,l()0,()0(),00(); 
and tiic sum which is anmndly spent in working the Unes coimidevably exceeds 
the whole capital tuitliorisod to be spent on their construction in I8;37. The 
progress of tho coinnioreial marine w-as stilt more noteworthy. In ,18:17 Iho en- 
tire commercial navy comprised 2,800,1)00 tons, of which less than 101),0(K3 tons 
w'erc moved by .steam. At tlie end of tlu' reign tlie lonimge of British luer- 
chant vessels had reached L'l,700,0()() ton.s, <>1 whit'li moni jhuu 11,0()(),0()0 
Ions wore jiioved ))y sloani. At the b('ginnhig <)( the reign it wis HUp[iosi'd 
to boimpossiblo to build a steamer which co\ild either cro.ss tho Atlantic or face 
the monsoon in tho Indian Occam Tho dovolopmont of st(Jani navigation 
since then has made Australia much more noc('s‘.sil)io than Aim'i’lca w'as in 18137, 
mid has brought Neiv York, for all practical purposes, msirer to fjondon 
than Alwvdcen was at the conmiciuu’iunnt of tlie reign. jOlcolihiity lias had 
a grealor effect on conuuuuiealion than .steam on locuiiiolion ; and electricity, 
as a praelienl invention, had its origin in the reign. 'J'he. first experiimuitiil 
telegraph lino ivas erected only in the year in W'liich CiiU'i'n Vieloriu came lo 
tho throne, Hiihnuirino lel(>graphy, •which ha.s done so niucli to knit the 
empire together, wn.s not pm'i'ech'd for mmi.y yearn afterwards; and long 
ocean cublcH wore almost entirely coiistructisl in tin' last half of tho riugn. 

These are .some of tho more sfrilcing chiiiige.s which have (alu’ii place in 
tho period in qnc.stiom Concim Crated as they have been in the yeais which 
liavc been covered by a singh' reign, tlwy imiiart udilitiimnl imperlanee and 
iiiicrcst to the ago (if (^ueon Vieloriu. On persoiinl grounds her memory 
will ho coiiKCcralod in history us thal. of (lie Is'st of suvereigns; mi imperial 
grounds her reign w’ill he rccollecUHl fur the exlensiou of the British I'lmiiire, 
tho expansiun of tho British race, and the material and moral iirogvess of tlie 
British poo[ilc. 


'rnio AcmoasniN on rmwAiui vii (iwi a.h.) 

It was the especial distinetiou of Albert hkhvard, prince of Wnle.s, lo have, 
been an ornament and .support of the throne before lie iviis (ialled upon to 
fill it lihiificlf. This eiinnot ho said of any of his iiredece.ssor.s ('XeeiH Mdward 
tho Black PriiUK'. Most iU'iuce« of Wales have, either (lied or atlaiiual the 
iTgul dignity too early to leave any e,oiispicuous mark in liislory ns princes. 
Since the days of the Black Prince only two linvo enjoy('d a popnlai'ity com- 
parable to Prince Albert Kdwavd’a- llenvy of Muumuutli and Henry, the 
sou of iTauK'.s I, The glories of Jlenry V have east a veil ovm* the irn'gnlaritios 
of Prince ITal; and the popularity of tho Stuart iirince llmiry arose iu great 
measure from Uia .supprosfiod anlivgonism to ins father, and the e.xpeetatioa 
that he w'ould reverse tlic laltor's policy. 'Ilie oilier two )>i’iiie(>,s of W(d(',s 
who have lillcd a con.Hpicu(ni.s iilaco in tlie ]iul>lio eye, Prince h’rodi'rick and 
George IV, were ncitlvor dutiful nor popular. It was I'CHtivved for tlie sou of 
Queen Victoria lo show what strength an licir-apparont cxomplaiy iu tho 
discharge of the duties of Ins station can bring to a mmuivcliy, and liow^ im- 
portant a place, even with the most scrupulous abstinence from parly ])oUtios, 
ho can fill in the life of a solf-goveriiiiig nation. ITe was a keen iiati'on of the 
theatre, and made it his business to know and I'cmcmbcr all the diatinguisliod 
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men of the time in arts and l(3tters. His thoroughly British taste for sport 
was as pronounced as his inclination for most of the contemporary amuse- 
ments of society. 

His niajcstyts patronage of out-of-door sports and pastimes added very 
substantially to his popularity with the masses and the middle classes. As 
Prince of Wales he had owned one of the best yachts of her day, the 
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Brilamia, whicli was entered for all important fixtures; and as a 
horse-owner ho won tho Derby stakes at Ep.som on two occasions : in 1896 
with his horse Persimmon, and in 1000 with Diamond Jubilee, equine 
victories which were hailed with enthusiasm. « In otlier respects his activity 
in the life of the nation and his wide hitorcsts may bo illustrated by his ostab- 
li.slim()nt (1897) of the Priiico of Wales Hospital Fimd, his devotion to the 
cau.so of Masonry (ho was first elected grand master of the Freemasons of 
England in 187<1), and his position as a bencher of the Middle Temple, where 
ho also bocamo ( 1887) treasurer. It was on tho occasion of his first appear- 
ance at "Grand Night" that the studoiits were for the first time allowed to 
follow tho prince's oxamplc and to smoke in hall; and this was only one 
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inataiicc of iho mfluonco in this respect wliicli Ihe prinen’s tsisle fm- lolwcco 
had on English society. 

On the dentil of Queen Victoria on .Tamiary 22n(l, 1001, tlu' queslum wlmt 
title the now king would aHsunie was .speedily s('t at )v,st by ihe iMipulur 
announcement that he would be called hldwanl 111. I'ho now reign began 
auspiciously by the holding of a [irivy council at St. Jume.s’ Palae.e, at which 
the king annoimccd his intention lo follow in his iircdoci'ssor’.s footsteps and 
to govern as a constitutional sovereign, and received the oaths of alk'giance. 
On i4th February the king and queen ojituanl parliament in stale. »SIioi’tly 
afterwards it was announced that the visit of the duke and (lucheH.s of York 
to Au.stralia, in order lo inaugurate tho new eoiiunonwoaltli, whii-.li had been 
sanctioned by Queen Victoria, would lie [iroeondcd with; and on March Kith 
they sot out on board tho Ophir with a brilliant suite. Tlie tour Instod till 
November t.st, the duko and dueboss having visilod Australia, N('W /jisidand, 
tho Cape, and Canada; and on tludr irturu the king, on Nov('mbor Olh, 
created the dulco pvinco of Wales and earl of Che.sler. lii the int'an while 
parliament had Kcttled tho new civil list at .C'lTOjtlOO a yoar. Tlie (ineslioii 
of enlarging tho royal title to include s[)ecilic mention of tht! colonial eiujiiro 
had been cliscu.s.sod dtiriiig tho yc'ar, and on July IlOth jinrliament passed a 
bill to enable tho king to stylo himsedf ICdward VlT, by tbt! grace of (lod, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Jlrilain and Irelandj aiid of all (he llrijish 
Dominions beyond Ihci iSca.s, ICiiig, 1 kifendcr of iJic Faith, I'luqwror of Jutlia.'* 

THE COUONATION, AND THE UKTIHE.M30NT OK nOUl) SAI-ISHUUV 

Early in January, 1902, negotiations wore ]i(‘gun looking towards a c(‘saa- 
tioii of hostilities in South Africa, and at haigth, iUKt niauy delays and , sit- 
backs, peace was signed at Pretoria on May tiOth. The aeeonnt of the war 
will befound in our history of Houtli Africa. Eialiorate preparations had been 
mado for tho coronation of King JOdw.ard, which was set for June 2(ltli, 'l!)02. 
Two days earlier, howover, it was aimoniUK'd that (lie king was sufleriiig 
from perityphlitis, and an ojicvatiou wa.s pr'rfoniK'd by Sir I'Veihs'iek 2Tev('.s, 
Tho programme of festivities was aliamioned, and anxitTy and friimdly coneeni 
were manifested not only tlirougliout ibe British Empire but tlu' wliole civ- 
ilised world. On Juno 27lh tlio attending pliysieiau declared Ihe king ‘'out 
of immodlalo f!ang(>r.” Tlio coronation u-a.s tlien set for Aiigiwt i)t!i. On 
Juno 30th a conference of coloniid ])romier.s liegan its session in London. 

Before tho coronation, howevor, Lord balislniry, carrying out his iive- 
viously aimouucod intention, retired on July Kltli ifom the i»ost of pivinii'r, 
and AVUH succeeded by his iiejilicw, the rigid- honourable Arthur James 
Balfour. Within a few days Hir Michael Hioks-Beaeh, ehaucellor of the 
exchequer, and Earl Cadogau, lord-lieu tenant of Troland, retired from oflieo. 
On August 9th tlic coronation was carried out succossfuliy, but Homowliat 
loss elaborately than had been originally planned. 

During tho Bummor and autumn several by-oloetions to vacaiieh'.s in 
parliament showed a, surprising lilioral gain. On Hoptember t/ith an im- 
portant commercial treaty witli China was signed. Parliament roaHsembled on 
October Kith, an incident of the opening boiug the expulsion of John O’Don- 
nell, an Irish nationalist member, lor an insult to Mr, Balfour. On Novendier 
Glh parliament voted £8,000,000 hi aid of tho Houth Afrieun coloiiu'.s. 'I’lie 
.single great triumph of the parliamentary sossioii, which endi'il Deeembi'r 
lSth,_was tho passage of tho long-ponding Ministerial lOducatiou Bill. The 
coorcivo measures adopted by Germany, Italy, and Great JJritain to force 
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Venezuela to pay certain debts owing to private citizens of those countries 
led on the last day before adjournment to Mr. Balfour’s acknowledgment 
that a slate of war practically existed between Great Britain and Venezuela. 
Before, however, any real hostilities began, the United States succeeded in 
adjvrsting the dispute between the two countries. 

On next to the la.*?! day of the year, a treaty creating a defensive and 
offensive alliance between Great Britain and Japan was signed. By this 
treaty, wliicli was to last for five years without renewal, the two powers 
recognised the independence of Girina and Korea, and eacli bound itself to 
assist the other in ense it should in defence of its interests in the two men- 
tioned countries become involved in war with more than one power. On the 
12th of August, 1905, a new and more sweeping treaty of alliance was 
signed. This treaty 'is to remain in force for ten years, and in it each con- 
tracting party agrees to assist its ally in case of attack upon that ally’s 
territory or .special privileges in the regions of eastern Asia and India. 

The foreign relations of Great Britain under the Balfour ministry were 
normal and unoxciting. During the Japaiiese-llussian war there was danger 
that J'jiiglaiul might, because of her alliance willx Japan, become involved in 
tii({ sU’uggl{!. This dangor was greatest wlion the Baltic fleet, in it.s passage 
lliroiigh the North jSea, nii.stook .some English Miiiig trawlers for Japanese 
torpoclo boats and fired upon them, sinking one boat and killing two men. 
iluH.sia, however, promptly disclaimed having intended to injure the 
lishormea, and the matter was referred to a board of arbitration, with the 
ultimate result tliat tlic Rimiau government paid licavy damages. 

Anotlier event wliicli deserves recording was the growing feeling in 
favour of a more friendly understanding willi France, until, on April 7th, 
1901, a treaty witli tiiat country was signed, in which France recognised 
England’s pvcdominawo in I'lgypt and relinquished her exclusive rights to 
tlic '■ French slxore ” of Newfound laud, wliilo England recognised the 
precloniinanee of French iutcrest.s in Morocco, and practically conceded 
Franco a fvoo hand in that country. The agreement with regard to 
Morocco was accepted by Spain and other cr 'gfvics, but the German 
emperor, nfler seemingly acquiiwcing, later objocis^;and after negotiations, 
during which war at one time soomed possible, thMioroccan question was 
roferrod to an international conference. France, with the active support of 
Great Britain, was working for internal reforms m Morocco, with consequent 
hoped-for security of coinmereo ; but Germany and Austria took the part of 
tho Sultan, to whom, indeed, Iho German emperor paid a visit. A German 
lirm later on .scciiroci a largo contract for engineering works in Morocco. 

Mil. CJIAWnJiUI.AlN’S TAKirii' rROGU.UIME 

But the engrossing question with tho English public from 1903 to 
1900 had boon a fiscal, not a (liiilomalio ono. Tho man who brought 
forward the issue was Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, at that time the colonial 
secretary. Mr. Chamberlain’s programme involved nothing less than an 
nbandonment of the principles of free trade. His suggestions in support 
of such a departure wore two in number. He proposed to build up a prefer- 
ential customs union between the home country and the colonies in order to 
produce mutual commercial advantages, but more especially in order to draw 
the difforout parts of tho empire more closely togetlior and pave the way 
for an imperial federation. Secondly, he wislied to adopt a tariff policy, not 
for the sake of fostering and protecting home industries— he and his sup- 
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porters expressly ropudialed tlio iiaino “protectionists”— but iu_ order to 
turnisU the government with a weui)oti to bo used in negotiatioiiH with 
countries having hostile tariffs. In order to gain all the objects sought it 
was belloved that duties must he iinpoaed upon such pixuliudH as wheat and 
flour, meats and dairy produee. _ ... 

It appears that Mr. (lliamiKjrlain first Initl his fdan bororo tlie cabinet in 
November, 1902, but much oiiposiUon ivas cnoounlored, and iwthing of 
importance resulted at the time. On the Ifilh of May, tUOIl, Mr. (Hininberlain 
brought the subject before the public in a notable Hpeeoh ut bis homo city, 
Birmingham. Ilia projiosals wore .so’ori iiftonvards (febated in the House of 
Commons, and were there in part eudorsed by Mr. Balfour, the prouder, 
who said that the country was no long(w in the position oismitiied by it when 
the free trade poliey waa adopted, and admitted that a tarilT nnght bo useful 
for purposes of fiscal retaliation against foreign countries whose (ariffs were 
injurious to British inloresLs. As the govorninout and the eoun try were 
not, however, in readiness for the ailoptioii of hts policy, Mr. Chamberlain (in 
September Otli, in order not to embarrass the premier, wrote a letter resigning 
his position as colonial secretary, and devoted himself to popularLsiug the 
cause ho had at heart. 

Before this letter was eomnumieated U> the ministry by Mr. Halfour, 
Mr. Eltcliic, who had amaiccded Mir Mieliael Hlelis-Jh'aeli a.s chancellor of 
tho Gxchcquov in BKVi, and Lord (leorgo Hamilton, secretary for India, with- 
drew from the nnnistry on tlio ground that they being _free-trad('rs could 
not logically sit in a eabiimt donunaled by Mr. t'hiunberlain. These resigna- 
tions were followed in a few days by tlioso of Ltird Balfour of Burleigh, 
secretary for Scotland, and Mr.‘ Arthur TOlliot, iinaneial secretary of the 
treasury, and early in Uclobor by that of the Jlulco of Devonshire, pro.sidont 
of the council ancf couservativi! leader in the house of tord.M. T'he vaeauoios 
wercatonco filled with men likdy to ho movtj in(Tiue,d to favour tlu'. Cihain- 
borlain idea. At the same time the premier iiuuhsaniore (leliiuhs statement 
of his position by deelarin^? tlmt he did not advocate genera! prolw'lion, 
but merely the adoption of a system tliat would (maido (Iroat Britain to 
discriminate against tlio product.H of proleetioiiisL eoiiutrii's, 

^10 campaign wa.s now fairly opomsl, and for more than two years the 
subject wa.s debated pro and eon, both in and out of parliainent. I’lio 
advocates of the programme urged that it would bo of great benefit to the 
empire, and eiulcavouretl to prove that l)ecau.so I'liighuul was a In'C-trade 
country, aho was at a groat disatlvantnge in seenving favmivnble emninereial 
trcatie.s with such high tariff c.ounLrios a.s the Dnih'd States and (lernmiiy, 
which, having by then’ protectionist policy sueuved control of their iioum 
markets, were in a position to “dump” tlidir surplus i>rodiicla upon British 
markets at extromoly low pricc.s. Th(5 rrco-lrader.4, in reply, pointed to the 
prosperity which Great Britain Imd enjoyed under freti-trndn ; declared that 
the measures propo-sed by the supfiortors of Mr. Oimmberlain would increnso 
the cost of living and would therefore bear heavily upon M'orkiiigiiK'ti ; ami 
urged that it would, in reality, bo a great misfortuno to the emjnre if tho 
imperial tie should come to be associated with an inevease in the. price of 
bread. 

The now doctrine did not prove popular. It created dissension in the 
inini.stry and in tlio ranks of the Unionist party; most of the by-oleotionH 
went against the governmoiit ; some of tiio unionist momliors went over to 
the opposition ; and the ministerial majority was gnulunlly dimiinshed. 

On tho 4.th of JOccombor, 1906, Mr. Balfour tunderod tho resignation of 
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Ulc miii'isbry. Hia motives for doing so before he had been defeated in the 
commons were variously interpreted, but it is probable that his decision was 
duo partly to a desire to gain an advantage by forcing the opposition to take 
office before the dissolution, which, under any circumstances, must take place 
soon, and it may bo also to the impatience of Mr. Chamberlain. 


A LIBKHAL MINISTRY 


At the request of the king Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman undertook 
the formation of a now ministry. Sir Henry himself took the position of 
first lord of the treasury. He drew about Iiim a body of distinguished 
assistants. Among those who accepted office were the following : Sir 
Edward Oroy, secretary of state for foreign affairs ; Mr. Herbert J. Glad- 
stone, secretary of state for koine affairs ; Mr. John Movlcy, seCTotavy of st&to 
for India ; Mr. James Bryce, chief secretary for Ireland ; Mr. John Burns, 
the noted labour leader, president of the local government board ; Mr. 
Ilcrlicrb II, Asquith, chancellor of the exchequer ; Mr. Richard B. Haldane, 
scorctary of state for war. Mr. Winston Churchill was made under-secretary 
for the colonics. 

The now ministry decided to make an early appeal to the country, On 
the 8th of January the house of commons was dissolved, and a now election 
was ordered. The main issue was the fiscal one, although the unionists 
dwelt largely upon the clangers of home rule. The elections, which began 
on the ISth, resulted in a sweeping victory for the liberals.^ Mr. Chamberlain 
and seven unionist candidates wore returned for Birmingham ; but Mr. 
Balfour was defeated in the borough of East Manchester, though he was 
later elected to a scat by a London constituency; and many of the ministers 
who had hold office under him weiro defeated. When the eiections were 
over it was found that the liberals would have a majority of at least ninety 
over all possible combinations against thorn, while the more than fifty 
labour members and the cighty-thveo nationalists could ovdinavily be counted 
to vote with them. One of the most significant aspects of the election was 
tliG ehoico of so many labour representatives. Indeed the labour vote 
assumed such proportions as to biang forward what is virtually a now party 
with no fewer than fifty-one representatives. The power of this new party 
was early sliown in the passage of the Trade Disputes Act, strongly layouring 
tradc.s imioii.s, protecting their funds, and containing clauses against wiiicli 

the attorney-general himself protested. , „ u 

The most ardently contested bill of the session of 1006 was the 
govornmont’s Education Bill, introduced by Mr. Augustine Birroll, president 
of the Board of Education, on April 9th. This measure was forced upon 
the cabinol by the passionate hostiVily ot the nonconformisls to the Educa- 
tion Act of 1902 ; and was intended to secure that no elementary school 
should roceivo public money unless it was recognised as a school proyidecl 
))y the local public authority under certain speeilic conditions that strongly 
iillectcd the question of religious instruction. The bill was actively 
opposed in the house of commons by Unionists and the Roman tatlioiics ; 
it occupied the attention of the house of lords throughout the autumn 
session, and was largely amended there ; but the commons deelinec to 
accept the ainendmcnts, and the bill itself lyas temporarily abandoned. 
The lords also roiected without c isenssion a bill sent up to themjoy the 
commons with the object of abolishing plural voting, and imposing penalties 
on electors registered in more than one constituency. 
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A Utt!o latev, ii\ llio Woi'laucii’H Ooiiipniisation Ac, I, which camo iiu,(i 
opcmtion on Jiilylst, 1907, I, he lihoml govormtuiiil HlirngMinand a former 
act for tho compensation of workitum for injuries sufforml in Iho comws of 
their cmploynient, l)y oxtoncliiifi; it to ovory clns,s of latxnir, Tn i)!ifjHinp[ 
these bills tho old parties sliowcd tholr anxiety (o stand well with tlm now 
ropresentatives. 

At various times in the ninclnonlh century cITorls were made to nmiovc! 
the disability of wonion to vole in parliamontary olccrnuis. (lo\'ernm<mt 
after goverinnont had refused to (leal with this (pu'slion, but on the 
advent of liberals to power tho advancrpiaent of woiimit's rights stsiinod 
to ooino within tho siihcro of pi'actioal ixdities. The inovomont was 
extensively advertised by a militant organisation. In April ItlOd tho 
ladies' gallery of tho house of eomnions was inviulod by himiniiui dtunoiw 
strators, who Inlcrrupkd the emirtio of a dol’iiUj on liiis very ((uc.stion ; 
and on subsccpionL oowmions women atteinj)t(id to onliu' tho hoiwo of 
commons, “proccedingvS which led to disorderly .scenu's and lliti arresst (tf 
many prominent women, most of whom iin'h'nasl to go to jiriHO)! rallutr I ban 
pay tho fines iinpo.scd. A woman’s suffrngo bill, inti'oduei'il by a priviUo 
metnher, was "talked out" iu tho hoitso of (lonimons in tho sjn'ing of 
1907. ^ 


_ In the parliamentary session of 1907 this liberal government .set onl. l,o deal 
with a groat variety of interests. 'I'lio King’s siieoch at Iho opening of parliu~ 
ment on I''obniary 12th imomised legislation affecting every pai t of tlie thnU'd 
Kingdom and ovory clas.y of tho coiniiinnity, inchiditigCvmi (he rclalioim 
subsisting liobwocn the lords and eoiimions lull, after much pavliauK'iilary 
skirmishing ami a few hard lights, t^ir Henry (’au\phcil-.UaniU'rman, at tlie, 
beginning ()f Juno, anuounei'd that tlie promised atlack upon the house of 
lords would he limited for Iho Lime to a Himple iwiiutioii, and that he, sides 
(Icahng with iieoessary financial iiud service matters tlie original \irogriuuuie, 
woiml be cut down to four or live not very imporfant bills. 

Diii'ing J9()i3 eon.sjdcrablo inlmml had Imen revived in Die proposal to 
morcQ a (.uuncl boLweou Dover aiul Oalais through llu* ehalk formation 
beneath the Eritish Channel. An accnniulation of ridieiili' and argmiient 
had killed a similar project in (.SN2, but iu 1907 a liilt (.o imimole il.s 
coagtriiction was hitnKluced into parliaiiK'Ut. 1(, evoked much o|iposil,iou 
ui military quarters, bringing out all the old arguiiieidsand sevi'rnl nmv oiu'.s; 
but when it was aunouncod that tho liberal gevernmcnl, would not suiiporli 
the measure, tho bill was abandoned. 'J’tiis second rigcclimi of a (haiinel 
tunnel scheme reawakened interest iu tho iiroposal of Mir .Tolni J''owl(>r, 
originally made in ,18(59, for an international fiTry si'rvice. 
p inrw 1 ca|)ital on both sides of the hou.se was made in the spring 

<1 ' T • bf a commission to iiupiin’ into tlie worlungs 

rii ■^*'**^b Agricultural DcpnrUneiit, the head of ivhicli was Dir Hormsi 
i luntett, a iniioni.sL, and an ai)])ointee of the former con.servnl.ive govern- 
incut. iliiB oihoialj not being a member of the house of conmionH, could 
m liarlinmont, and following the iiicpiirics of Dm <'onimis,slnn, 
oir riornco J luukett resigned his [lost, amid many expressions of niipreciation 
of hi8 Horyiecs to Ireiaucl in genond and Tllsler in particular. 

In J'cmiuary J907, f()r the ninolcentli occasion, (ihe house of oonmious 
expressed its approval, liy a largo majority, of a bill |;o It'gali.so marriage 

Sister. The honsc of iorfis, whicli since 'U851 lincl 
lojcctcd Ihcs proposal, pas,scd tho incasuro on August 2()lh. 

hollowing tho abandonment of tho Education Bill, tho governmonfc liatl 
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anolhor set bjick in May -1907 Uirough the refusal of tho Irish Nationalist 
party to acccjJt its Irish Council Bill, Tiiis bill also was introduced by Mr. 
Birroll, wlio had become chief secretary for Ireland in place of Mr, James 
Bryce, tlie latter having been appointed to be ambassador at Washington 
in succession to Sir H. Mortimer Durand. The Irish Council Bill was oovi- 
ously a half-way measurC) but the government liad reason to hope that 
it would be accepted as a stop in tho direction of home rule. On May 
21st, however, tho Nationalist Convontion. mot in Dublin under ^ the 
chairmanship of Mr. John Redmond, and emphatically declared the bill to 
bo “utterly inadetpiato in its scope and unsatisfactory in its details”; 
assorting, at tho same that no “ half-way ” measures would ever be 
satisfactory to Ireland, The government accordingly withdrew the measure. 

Anotlier Irish matter worthy of regard was the reopening of the Catholic 
univoi'sity oucstion by Mr. Bryce just before his appointment as British 
ambassador at Washington in the spring of 1907. Mr. Bryce proposed to 
rcorganiso Dublin Univoi'sity, but his scliemo excited the hostility of all 
.sections of Irisli educationists, and oven tlio university of Oxford passed a 
resolution iirolosting against the suggestion to interfere with an existing 
order of thin&s \yIuo1i Sfxlisfied tho Protesto^nt portion of the coni- 

iuuiuty» Tho Irish position wns thiit nothing short of ^ truly OA-lholic 
university woulil evor satisfy the Homan Catholic bisliops. 

England had, comparatively speaking, a^ minor interest in the Inter- 
niitioiull Conf ore nco which wns hold at Algcciras in January J 906 to discuss 
the (luostioii of reforms in Morocco. As has been said, the nations 
most directly affected were France and Germany, yet the questions 
at issue wore of such grave import as to develop the hvehost interest 
on tlio part of European nations in general, and of Spain and England in 

^ Tho principal mombors wore: For Franco, M. Riivoil; for Germany, 
ilcrr von tladowit’/! anil Count Tattcnbach ; for England, the invakiablo bn 
Arthur Nicolsou ; tor Italy, tho Mavcheso Visconti Venosta ; for Austria- 
Hungary, Count Wclsorslioimb j for tho United btates, Mi’. White; and foi 
Hiiain, tho Duke of Almodovar, foreign minister, who was chosen to preside. 
Tho (liHicultios in tho way of an agrwmeiit may bo measured by the fact 
that it was not till April 7, after inoespit work, that the geneml act was 
wigued ) but signed it \vns iii the oudj und liiuropc brcflithcd ficcly ouco 

tIio gvciit sulijcofc of dispute wns the organisation of the police ; and the 
(luoslion that caino next hi order of importance was that of the proposea 
8lato Bank. The Gorman contenti)U with regard to the former was Uiat 
there should ho tho same “ equality ” among all tho 1 owors as that which 
tho Coiiforoiico had already agreed to m roforcncc to eonuncrcial “afters— 
Franco, however, being allowed a privileged position in the regions ad oming 
lior Algerian frontier. Franoc, on tho other hand, claimed a mandate to 
lierscif and Spain. The final proposal of Germany, to which she held unti 
the last moment, was that the suggested inspector of police should be m 

France and 

Germany might 

o'oerate on some fuUiro occasion. This proposal was resisted, not only by 
Franco and Spain, but by England and Russia ; Austna-Hungary—after- 
vS Jfi I y 0 Emporor William "an excolicnt Bocond on Oie dnol tag- 
SlwiiKr^uBsffi its mllKimwal, and Gcraiany gave way, Concessions 
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were made to her in return on tlio subject of the State Jhink ; and by 
March 31st the Conforoneo had conio to an agroonicnt, which was siguotl a 
Avcck later. 

The tlireatoncd storm had blown over. While C}ern\any had succeeded 
in .showing that she could and would niaku hcr.self very (li.Hagroealile If 
arrangements like llio Anglo-I''ronch Agroemont wevo made withovit Imr 
acquiescence, on tlie oilier hand she had Icarnl that an unduly !iggi’e8.slvo 
policy would leave her alino.st isolated in lOuroiie.# 

Be.sido3 the tension resulting from the Morocco <iucstion, sonio excite- 
ment wa.s occasioned in 1907 by tlio ncw.s tliat Tiirki.sh troops were 
occupying certain towns in lOgyptian territory in the Kinai pcminsul/i. 
Sir Wieola-s O’Oounor, the British ambas.sador at Consliuitinoiilo, dcmaiuidd 
of tlie Porto that these troojia should ho withdrawn, but the Sultan pro- 
crastinated until, in May, the BritiKh governnionl inwslal that the fronlior 
should bo delimited accoriling to an agrcomoiit of hS92, and that (ho Irooiw 
must bo withdrawn within ton days, with which niaudatc the Siillan liually 
complied. A now frontior agrcomeiit was signed a few luonllw iator as 
a satisfactory ending to an unjdoasant incident. 

In the early .suiiimor of 1000, King Alfonso of Hpain had married 
Princess Victoria ICugcnio of Battcnbcrg, a nioeo of King J'idward, a mnrriagn 
which created wpial cutluisiaHin in tSpaiii and lOngland, In the spring of 
1907 King Edward and Quoon Alexandra paid a visit to Mailrid, wlion tlio 
King of Spain took occasion to remark uium King I'idward’s "g(>n('rouH 
tasks of strengthening good feeling ami harmony among all nations.'’ 'i’Jio 
king_ concluded his lour by a visit to thu king of Italy, and, in suite of 
continued assurancca that those visits wore entirely iiiiconnmstwl with 
intornational politics, tho German nro.sfl eouuilained most bitb'rly of (ho 
intervimvs of King ICdward with lire heads of tlio Latin sddo.s. Imli'cd, 
Herr Bassoi'inaim, a party loader in llic Gerinuu Keiehslag, said tliat 
"England was civcrywhcro ; Jilnglaud’s king was every whero,” Other 
Gcnimn pidiliclsls argued that the triple alhauco was being uudenidned, 
and that an article bj^ Hir Henry Campboll-Bannernian on tlio Hague. 
Peace ConforcncG practically charged Germany with being a disturber of 
European jicaeo. 

Prince, you Buclow, tho distinguished German ehaueellov, jioured oil iqiou 
Uicao troubled wutnrs, especially duriiig a visit of lOnglisli jouruidislH (o 
Gerniauyj but in the end it was found that King j*’Alwavd's vIhUk had reallv 
some political lioaring, for, on, Tune 20lh, 1007, it was oflieially anummee.’d 
that on tho {wevious IGth of May notes Imd been oxehauged *he( ween lUc 
British and ypani.sli govornmoii!.s respecting tho lerrilorial ulatus mio in tlie 
Mcditovmncan and East Atlantic ocean, and acknowledging Great Brilaiu’a 
position at Gdiraltar. Upon the same day almost idontiiad iiole.s wi're 
oxchangod hotween tho Prench and Bpaiiiish governments. 'I’ho 
Idea uiulorlying both agrconicnls was that in the event of aiiytbiiig 
happonmg to disturb the existing order of things botweiui Uie.se coimtrieK, 
or aifcctmg their McdUcrrancan or North African inti'i'csts, they slioulii 
cominumcato With each other with a view to taking coneerlcd aelloii. Tt 
was not spcnucally provided in tlicso communications that hliiglnnd and 
J? ranee should act logotlmv, but tho not result of the arraugonienls was 
regarded as a counter thrust at tho triple alliance exi.stiiig between 
Germany, Aiistrm, and Italy, for it toudod to draw tho eliii'f emmlrit'.s 
lying around the Mediterranean into closer relations with Groat Brilain and 
With each other. 
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INDIAN AFPAIES 

The services of^ Lord Curzoii as viceroy of India wore notable for the 
reforms which he introduced into every department of the administration, 
and for the spirit of energy, of which he set the example. Lord Curzon^s 
general attitude as an imperial statesman may be best exhibited by an 
extract from his own review of his five yoar-s' work : 

“ India,” remarked Lord CuvKon, " is like a fortress, with the sea as a 
moat on two sidc.s and mountains ou the third. Beyond the walls is a glacis 
of varying breadth and dimensions. We do not want to occupy it, but we 
cannot afford to sec it occupied by a foe. We are quite content that it 
should remain in the hands of allie.s and friends, but, if unfriendly influences 
creep up and lodge under our walls, wo are compelled to intervene, because 
danger would thereby grow up and menace our security. This is the secret 
of the whole position in Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet, and Siam.” 

Lord CurKoii took up his vice-regal position for a second period of five 
years in 1005, lint ho immediately became involved in an acute conflict of 
opinion with Lord Kitchener, commander-in-chief of the forcc.s in India, in 
which Lord Curzon .supported the view that the civil powers should pre- 
dominate in matters of military policy, a matter which had long been a bone 
of contention in Indian admmi.straliou. Botli parties averred that their 
ro.spoctivo contentions wore misunderstood by the British Government at 
home, and in the end the conservative cabinet, acting through the secretary 
of state for India, Mr. St. John Brodrick, intervened in the dispute in a 
manner Avhioh led to Lord Curzon’s resignation in August. He was succeeded 
by Lord Minto, at that time governor-general of Canada ; and the Indian 
army was reorganised on tlic lines required for active sorviec by Lord 
Kitchener. 

In the spring of 1905 a severe earthquake caused widcspi'ead destruction 
in tho Kaiigra Valley and surrounding districts, causing many Imndreds of 
deaths, and lending to much native destitution. In November of the same 
year tlio Prince and Princess of Wales started on an extensive tour through 
India,_ visiting all the principal cities, and returning to England in the 
following March. A durbar at Delhi ivas a feature of this trip. 

On September I, 1904, the Indian governmout had proclaimed that the 
presidency of Bengal should be redistributed in order to form tho now 
))rovincc known as Eastern Bengal and Assam. By this partition the 
Bengalis found themselves split up under separate administiations, and 
claimed that the object of the measure was to dc.stroy their historic and 
national unity. This led to a political agitation, which finally took tho forna 
of public disturbances. In 1007 tho Hindu agitators carried their propaganda 
into the J’unjab, whore it was favoured by the severity of the plague and 
other local circumstances, and it was found necessary to arrest and imprison 
tho editor of a native ncwspajicr published at Lahorc—this incident in turn 
loading to a riot at Bawalpmdi. In fact, there were signs of latent sedition 
visible throughout Eastern llengal and parts of the Punjab. Mr. John 
Morley, tho liberal secretary of state for India, took a firm stand in dealing 
with this agitation, and puni.shcd by arrest and deportation without trial the 
loaders of the malcontents. 

The masons umlerlying this seditious movement were somewhat obscure, 
but they may bo traced to tho inevitable antagonism of the native Indian to 
an alien ruler, and to the effects of modern education, which found more 
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than usual expression in the fiftieth year after tiio mutiny. The elas.se.s wlio 
wore most actively hostile to British rule wore the hluropoanisofl harrish'r.H 
and more especially the Bengalis, the least warlike race in India. The 
agitation was confined for the mo.st part to the tlindns ; and the Moham- 
medans, wlio joined with the Hindus in the mutin^y of together with 
the Sikhs, who at that time romainetl loyal to the British, held aloof from the 
Hindus in L907. The security of British^ rule in India rests on this antag- 
onism between the various races and religions sccis in the I'ountry, tmou tlu' 
iudiffcreiilism of the mass of the people, and upon the loyalty of fhe ehief 
fighting races of the north-wost, which is calculated tO’ stand anything sliort 
of an extraordinary strain. 

The ehief purveyor of .scdiLlous ideas was Balm Clhundra Tal, a Bengali of 
consklorabls education, much aliility, and of very groat elotjuenee, whose 
speeches displayed in uniiitstakahlo language the aims of the " (lespel of the 
Now Movement’' in India. 1I(! promulgated tlie doetrine of .'.■tmmj, or 
political iMlcpoudenco, ami ho was iucliued to hoUlllo the extensively 
supported ideal known us noudetihi, which aimeil at seeiiriiig eeonomie 
autonomy and the euoonragomont of native mamifactures, 

On March Slsl, 1905, Mr. Louis Dane, repre.scMiting the Indian govern- 
ment, concluded a treaty with the Amir of Afghanistan, by which the 
Amir undortook to bo guided in his relations with foi'isigu power, s by the 
advice of the British government, and, in return, llii* integrity of his 
dominions wa.s guavantcwl. The Amir visited India in llie t'arly ))iirt of 
1907, to the accompaniment of every sign of mutual frit'iidlinoss. 

A British mission, umlcr Colonel Yoimghusbaud, was sent to 'ribet in 
1903 for the purpose of discussing trade vidations between India and 'I'ihet. 
The arrival of Younghusband, who was aceompiuiied by a few trooiw, in 
Tibetan territory led to inisuiKl(!r.slanding and some eoiisidiuahle ligldJng, 
but in August 1901 tlio party readied Lhasa, tiio caiiilal of 'i'iliel, tmd in 
the end a new treaty was signed on behalf of the Dalai Lama. i>y wliicli 
Tibet undertook to pay an indemnity and to allow conimereial rn(‘ilUii\s. 
Tibet also agreed not to .sell, least', ou mortgage tmy 'rihetan terriloi’y to any 
foreign power, without the eonso.ut of (Ireal, Urltaiii. 

Commercially, India showed a marked iucr<>asi' of prosiM'iity in (he 
eoin'.so of the docado. The extension of Irrigation in (lie eamd colonies of 
the Punjab caused sucli a rise in the export of wheat that in 1901 India 
took the first place in .supplying the ITuiteil Kingdom, passing liolh yVmericu 
and Russia, but suhsetiuently it dropped back again (o the tliird place, fi'lie 
cultivation of indigo was rendered unprofitable by l.lu! .synthetic iiroilucfs of 
the Gorman chemist ; and the colony of I'inrojican ihtligo-plani,t>r.s in Beliar was 
.scattered. In 1906 the British government decided to reduce tlni export of 
opium to China in deference to the wishes of the (Jhineso government, and 
the reduction of revenue from tliis source seriously affected the Intliau 
finaiiCGS. 


TUB COLONIAL CONrailBNCW, 1907 

A second Colonial Oonferenoo following tliat held in 1902, Look place in 
London in May 1907, when the premicra of all the self-governing colonies 
attended. The most notable figures in tlu) conferenc(\^Vol■cCk'llOval Botlia, the. 
first elected premier of the Transvaal, and his ancient enemy in arms, Dr, 
L. S. Jameson, premier of Capo Colony, who had led the histone " Jlaid ” in 
1S95. The conference having decided to meet in future every four yeans, and 
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having organised its affairs upon a permanent basis, discussed such topics as 
imperial defence, the possibilities of preferential trade between units of the 
empire, and the improvement of intcr-inipcrial communication. Sir Joseph 
Ward, the premier of Now Zealand, pleaded for strengthening the navy, 
and Lord Twoedmouth, first lord of the admiralty, speaking on this subject, 
made a statement which was interpreted as favouring the formation of 
'' local navies.” 

The speeches on imperial preference brought forth widely divergent 
expressions of opinion. Sir Wilfrid Lauvior, premier of Canada, was in 
favour of prcfevcnco between all colonies, strictly according to the wishe.s of 
each eolonjr ; while Mr. Moor, of Natal, urged tlie desirability of “ a scientific 
discriminative tariff.” Dr. Jameson pleaded that Great Britain should 
grant jircforential treatment to the colonics on articles already dutiable ; 
General Jiotha favoured fiscal autonomy to each imperial unit ; and Mr. 
Doakiu, promior of tlio Australian Commonwealth, obtained the passing of 
tlio resolution in favour of restricting the coast-wise trade between the 
colonies to British vessels— a resolution aimed at Russia, which enjoyed a 
sinalJ percentage of this traffic, and at tire United States, whicii at the time 
of the conference had none at all. It is noteworthy that in the passing of 
nian;y of tiio resolutions tho Britisli goveriimout dissented, but this condition 
of thiug.s did nothing to impair tlio good feeling manifested by the mombors 
of tlio conference, nor did it affect the resolutions likely to lead to minor 
hiiprovcments in iuter-imporial communication. Mr._ Asquith, indeed, in 
arguing against tho possiliility or desiiability of granting preference to tho 
colonics, urged that the objects of the advocates for preference could be 
bettor achieved by such measures as improved cable communications, tho 
rGdiictioii of tho duos on tho Suez Canal, and the general removal of 
commercial anomalies. 


c'oloniaij matpkub 

Affairs in South Africa after tho Boer Wav exhibited marked contrasts of 
commercial prosporlty and depression, and of political strife and racial 
lirolliorlincss. On Marcli 2ud, 1905, Lord Milner retired from the office of 
liigli coiiimissioncr in South Africa, and was succeeded by the eaii of 
Solboriie. At tlio conclusion of tlie war there had been, with the reopening 
of the mines, an ora of apparent prosjperity in the Transvaal, but the 
inevitable reaction was not long in coming. Politically, every effort was 
made to minimise tho slumbering racial hostilities, and to make the Boers 
feel that, as Brilish subjects, they were exchanging a smaller autonomy for 
a larger freedom. 

Mon like General Botha frankly acco])tcd tho altered conditions.® 
" However much wo differ politically,’’ he said in a spoccli in the spring of 
1907, "let us work together socially, and 1 do not doubt that wo shall 
soon work together politically. Now that wo live under one flag and are 
subjects of one empire, lot our quarrels cease, let us forget our differences, 
lot us meet personally and assist each other to adjust our cliffiiculties. 
When attending tho Colonial Conference in London I should like to be able 
to say tlmt Briton and Boer are alike loyal to the British flag. We trust 
[Britain, and wc want Britain to trust us. Give us latitude to regulate our 
own affairs as wo think best.”'* 

On July fltst, 1906, the British parliament took up the consideration 
of tho question of gi-anting a constitution to the Transvaal colony, and 
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a new conalituUon came into opera tioii Inter In tho year. II; provided lor 
universal mauliood suffrage on n qtmlilieatioii o! six months’ residoneo ; for 
an election oveiy live years ; the ijuymont of inoiubors of i)!U'lifunonl, ; and 
for nn elective second chamber inothdlod on tliat of Cape Colony. TIk! 
subsequent election passod off quietly, with the rcsnlt kluit ({enornl Jlotha 
became premier of tho iiisl Triuiavaal eabiuofc. 

The question of Chinese labour loomed vary larg(^ in (KoutU African 
affairs during the years 1901 to 1907. On J.anuavy Otli, ,1901, tho liritisii 
govornmout published a draft ordiiuinco regulating th(i inlroduc.lion of 
unskilled non-European labourers into tho 'IVansvaal, an action which led to 
protests not only m tho tluiUvl Kingdom hut also in nm.st of (ho uclf- 
governing colonics. In tho Transvaal ibsolf it wa.s assei ti'd that f(H‘ty-fiv(\ 
thousand adult white inalofl out of a pof)sil)l<i total of si\ty-fivo Ihou.saud 
had sigiiod a potitiou in favour of Chine.sn labtair, hut tho Hour loiulors 
objected to tho incasiiro very strenuously, claiming that the math'r imtl 
never been suhnutted to tho poojdo as a. wludo. The, (vgilatiou agidust tlio 
use of Chinese labour gaiuod in strcngtli from month (o luonlh, until, when 
tho Liberal government came into power inCreat lUiluin iti t9()(i, Umy gavo 
a pledge that such Chinese as had boon importod sluiidtl !)(* n^jtalriatc’d, and 
that 110 more Ikaiiocs for tlio oinpl(),vmt)nt of Asiatics should be granted. In 
July 1907 tho first batch of Ghlneso were scut back. 

Tho problem of Chiiicso labour was iiitimatoJy bound upudlli that of 
tho golcbinining industry. It was urged lliat the poorer sort of mines could 
bo worked profitably with while labour ; ami, iudccil, in tho spring of 
1907 matters reached a crisis, and tluiro vvas a strike of tho while lahoui’i'rs on 
the liaud, which necessitated live eivlliiig out of troops to nuviuLain order, 

111 Jime 1907 a constitution, vmy similar in scope to (hat of tho 
iransyaai, was granlod to llio Orange Biver Colony. In July there was 
piiWishcu a documont containing coi'ro.Hpond(!iic(! wliich had Inken place 
between tho high commiasionor and all tho difforont .South African 
govGnuuonts with a view to sccuviug a union or foderation of all llie Uvilislv 
bouli African slates. In August 1907 a loan of .05, ()()(), 000 was giiaraiilcod 
by llio lirilisli Lwornmont to the Traimvaai, and at tho same time a 
proposal made by Genoral Ilotha to purchase (he Cullimui diaiuoiid as 
a gilt to King Edward was pa.s.se(l by the. legislative mssemhly. In 
bcptcmte Dr. Jameson announced the dissolution of the Cape levislalnre, 

ncvni!!' hlockhig of Hiip|)lies by the oi»p(),sitic)u liaviiig 
ocvclopcd uiLo a dilicrciice of opinion botween the two lioiistw. 


OANAUIAN lOVONTS 



f T Ganadiau uuUUa. lu Iho cowvbo. of adjuiuisl ration i\{\ 

le It hm duty to protest to his political chief, .Sir .hVcdcrick .Ihmlen, the 
nunistor of mihtia and defence, against the extent to which polilli'iil iiilhiciicu 

afl’air.s. Ji’inding Unit liis protest produci'd no 
• comimllcd the iiidiacrction of making a piililic eonniluint at a 

mmln ‘r ^ enforced rcUrenient. Tho affair was 

question m Canada, tho hhorals generally defondijig the 
govoiimiont, and the conservatives championing Lord Dimdonakl. 
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Tlie general election of 1906 resulted in a great victory for the liberalsj 
who were led by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, but this success coincided with the 
defeat of the liberal government in the province of Ontario, where it had 
been in power for thirty years. The creation of the now provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1900 led to an acute educational dispute 
botwoon catholic,? and protestants, or, more accurately, between the “grits” 
(liberals) and conservatives, as to whether the now provinces should have 
the power to decide the “ Separate School ” question for themselves. The 
establishment of a permanent commission to deal with difficulties arising 
between railways and shippers ; the appointment of another commission to 
investigate insurance companies doing bu,sines3 in the Dominion ; and the 
dcveloiiment of the federal department of labour wore among the other 
political events at this time. The question of the federation of the British 
West Indies with Canada was also discussed. 

The great increase in the customs revenue was the reflex of the enormous 
agricultural prosperity of the north-west provinces. Cities like Winnipeg, 
llogina, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancoin'cr, and many intervening places grew 
rapidly anil attracted enormous numbers of immigrants both from the oM 
country and from tho United States. In fact, the invasion of the north-west 
by American farmers was a very notable trmutc to the possibilities of tho 
newly opened districts. Tho emigration department of the Dominion 
adopted progressive advertising inctliocls, and successful Canadian farmers 
wore sent on lecturing tours to Great Britain. Increased railway facilities were 
indispoiisablo to handle the enormous grain crop, which in 1906 amounted 
to 201,020,148 bushels in tho three great agricultural provinces of western 
Canada alone. After much surveying and not a little political discussion, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific lino to cross the continent from Vancouver, B.C., to 
Moncton, N.B.j was subsidised by the Canadian govormnont, the portion 
westward of Wmnipog being constructed first. In 1902 an “ all red ” Pacific 
cable between Canada ana Australia was laid, and in 1905 the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company organised a fast steamship service across tho 
Atlantic. Modified postal agreements with the United States and an 
arrangement for a cheap mapzino postage with Great Britain are only 
a few of tho many methods adopted by tho authorities to facilitate 
trade. 



reduction on tho ordinary customs duties, and other favourable arrange- 
ments wore made with European countries whoso customs regulations 
promised to favour Canadian commerce. Tlicro was also some talk of 
reciprocity in these matters with tho United States, but in the opinion of 
many prominent Canadians tho time for discussing reciprocity with the 
Oiiitcd States had i)ai 3 .scd. Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his supporters stood 
for a general policy of free trade to be secured by progressive steps ; the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, on tho other hand, especially in the 
year 1906, agitated for increased protection. 

A few oilier events of importance in British North America were the 
(liscovorv of valuable silver depo.sits in the Cobalt region ; the withdrawal 
of tho last imperial troops in Canada and the substitution of a purely 
Canadian garrison ; the withdrawal of the British squadron from 
Halifax in 1906, consequent iijion the redistribution of the imperial navy ; 
the settloinont of tho Alaska boundary question with the United States, 
a decision which was disapproved by all parties in Canada ; and the treaty 
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between Franco and Groat Britain whoroJiy Fraiuui fj:av(' up 0{'i‘tfiin fishing 
rights on the shore of Newfoundland. 

ATmTIiALA«[AN AFt’AUlff 

In Marcli 1901 the finst federal cahtnot was formed l)y Mr. (affc'r wards 
Rir Fdniund; Barton, willi Mr. G. 11. Beid as havdor of i.lm op])tisition and 
Mr, J. 0. Watson of the Inhoiir party^ the eloetions turning inainiy on the 
tariff question. In yoi)tomhor 1903 Bir J'l. Barton resigiu'd the laemierHlnp 
to become a judge of tlm high einivt, and Nvas suereeded by Mr. Alfred 
Bcakin. In the same year lanal Tennysoji was apj)ointed governov^geneval 
in place of Lord Ilopotoun, being followed ntsxt year by boni Norllnstte. 
There was a general eleetum in Deeetuhor 'll)t)3, the uuuu b'atures of whieh 
wore tlio Hucees,s of tlio Inhonr party and llie pre.sf'nee of wonu'ii at I lie 
polls for the hast time. In April lOOl Mr, Dealdn'.s govemim'ut was 
elefoatod over a proposal to e.xelnde slate eniployees from the arl)ilrath)n 
hill, and a labour iniiu.stry was formed under ^^r. Wat.sun, whicli, less Ihan 
tlireo month.s later, was 'dideated in turn on a proposal fi'r I'liipowering 
arbitration courts to com[iel (>nipioy<‘rs to glv(| prefenmee io Irade miioni.sts, 
Mr. lloid formed a liberal adiniisi.stration, hut in .Tuly IDd.'i Mr. De.'ddn again 
became ])nme minister. 

In Now l^oalaud the eleelioiis of December IPOri gave Mr. U, ,1. .Setldon’s 
govornmonfc a sweeping victory, but this was followed In June (i)tl(i by the 
sudden death of Mr, Beddcm while nd-urning from a visit to Australia. A 
ministry was forjiiod by Sir J(we()li Ward to follow Mr. »Seddiiji’K policy 
generally. 

The rise of the labour party ami a teiuhmcy on its |»art Io jirenlf away 
from the govonunenfc becanm a growing foal-urti in Australasian ^inlilics. 
This feature was oxomiJlfied by strikes in tlu' (cirly part of 11107 in New 
Zealand, where, iue]>ite of the tuit for compidKovy arbitration, the. men svero 
able to socui'o all tlanr domands through ignoring lilie court. 

One of the (iuo.Mtious which arewo out of tlu' federation of Au.siralia was 
tlin talcing over of dehls which had previously lieen coniriietcd by I ho 
.separate .slates. This Hto]) was tiroposed at. a eoiifc'ri'iire of stale ireasurers 
in lOO'l, and in iScptoiniinr 11)00 Mir John Forre.st’H bill to (‘(iiisolidale tlic' 
Australian state debts was passed. 

The problem of national dofiuKie also bi’cnme proniluont, Under I he 
L0().3 agrconiont the Oonunonwealth j)aid .C'JOO, ()()() pt‘r unmiiii to the British 
oxeheciuer on tbo undorwlanding tliat an inijierial wiuadron was kc'pt up in 
Australian watoas. This plan wn.s always distast(>ful lo tin' Ansir/dians, who 
would have much preferred to take over a shuro of imi'c-Hal re,sponsibility. 
In LDOO Captain Orcswoll reporltid to the imperial (lefom'o committee In 
favom' of a local squadron for coast defence. The eomiultlee'.s dwnn.s.sal 
of thia^ achomo caused much jirotest in Australia, wh(>re it wan felt that llm 
avrthovitics did imt fvdly undovatand Urn necessity of ad(s|ualo prolcclimi for 
the coast towns. Many signs wore shown that Australia was alivi* to Ihe 
need of national defence. A league, wan formed for the. advoeaey of 
univor.sal military training; and stop.s were taken for the purehast! of war 
material and for the establishment of a Commonwealth ar.seuah 

Di.s.satisfactio3i ^ya^ also shown over the Now Itebridea convimlion 
between Groat Britain and Franco, the object of wliieh was (o reorganise the 
administration of the islands under joint control of the two comUricH. 
Ilore also it was felt that Australian advice was ignored, ami ilint fcho 
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result would bo tliat of French predominance afc all strategically important 
placi's. 

Somo uneasiness was manifested at the increasing immigration of 
orientals into North Australia and New Zealand, and an act was_ passed by 
I bo Now Zealand govonunent in 1906 limiting the number of immigrants 
that a ship might disembark to one oriental for each hundred Ions burden. 
In May, however, a Japanese squadron was cordially received at Sydney. 

In August 1906 a 10 per cent preference was given on British products 
imported in British ships. This clause was insisted on although the imperial 
government pointed out that shipping preferences were barred by various 
troatioa. One of the features of the colonial confcronco of 1907 was Mr. 
llcakin’s advocacy of preferential trade with the colonics. 

fn the years following the federation, Australian trade increased to an 
uuDrocGilentcd oxlont. In 1906 the value of Australian imports was 
.CAl, 720,306, and tliat of exports £09,737,763. The total trade of £114,467,269 
showoil an increase of £19,279,503 compared with the preceding 3 'car. 

On August 9th, 1907, an amended Commonwealth customs tariff came into 
operation. The new arrangements indicated the determination of the feuorai 
government .strongly to support the development of local manufactures, and 
o.spocially of locally produced raw material. Somo slight advantages for 
British imports as compared with foreign imports were accorded. 


MinlTAnY UROttGANISATION 
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Changes were also made, though loss sweeping, in the fleet. By Lord 
Selborne’a memorandum of Dccombcr 1904, tlio offootivo war )lo('t wtus 
divided into two parts: the fleet in commission at sea, and that in commiBsioa 
in reserve, the latter part consisting of all offootivo .ships not at sea. In 
July 4900 the liberal government announced its intention of reducing the 
estimates arranged by the previou.s ministry ; one armoured shii), throe 
destroyers, and four submarines being dropped. In October, further 
alterations in the distribution of naval strength wore aunouueed. The main 
feature of these was the creation of a homo fleet from the slops in commission 
in reserve, with headquarters at Shcorness ; the llagnshi)) to he the Dread- 
nought, an enormous vessel launched in the preceding Idihruary. In July 
1907 Iho Iklhrophon. a ship of even larger displacoment than Iho Jh'eud- 
imigU, was launchccl, and in August a sister ship, the T6m6rairc. 

PROOmt!S,S IN ICGYI'T 

On April li th, 1907, Lord Cromer, formerly Hir 1'lvelyn Baringj resigned 
his position ns British agent and (louHul-general in lOgypt owing to ill-hoallli. 
and was succeeded, at his own suggestion, by .Sir iOldon (lorst, who had 
previously hold several posts umlor the Egyptian govorniumit. In his 
farewell speech at ('airo on May flth. Lord CronKsr stated that throughout 
his administration his aim had boon twofold j the jirescrvation of a gooil 
undonsLanding with Franco and iho introduetion of a liberal spirit into 
a necessarily bureaucratic system. He counsollod liLs HUceo.ssoi's not to pay 
too much attention to the " inanufactui’od movement in favour of parlia- 
mentary institutions,” ami to maintain the union not only of I'liiglish and 
French but of Christians and Mohaunnodans in favour of steady progress. 
Ho characterized the differences between iiiinsclf and his o[)iioiit'n(s as 
differences not so much of principle^ as of degree. He was us anxious as 
they for the introduction of liberal institutions, but, whereas they desired 
to introduce them at once, he con.sidorod that lOgyjit was not ready for any 
but gradual emancipation. 

The details of Lord Cromer’s administration may bn read in the laler 
parts of our Egyptian sootion.* Tlio sum of his refbrniB wa,4 no less than 
the re-creation of Egypt. When ho took uji his ptwitioii in I8.s;{ the 
country was threatoned with insolvency anil groaned unilor the oppression 
of the pashas. The result of his life-work was to restore national credit 
and to make life worth living for the fellaheen. 

During the course of his administration ho had to meet the opposition 
not only of Iho Egyptian nationalist party, who demamleil "liberty aiul 
a constitution,” for which, in his opinion, the oouiitry was not ripe, but 
also that of an oxtromo section of Uio liberal party at liome, who snpportiKl 
the native nationalists. IjOiiI Cromer's work in Egypt was recognised by 
a grant of jC. 0(),()OO, which wa.s made to him by the commons. 

Immediately after his rotiromoufc. Lord Cromer is.sued Ins last animal 
report. A striking feature of this was the statement that the area iindor 
cultivation in the Sudan had increased during the year by :U):i,770 
acres. This extraordinary growth was no doubt due, in Home nieaHuro lo 
the heavy rains, but at the .same time it was noticeable (hat the area of 
artificially irrigated land had incroasod by more than 0,()0d anivs, 

"The main fact,” said Lord Cremor, / "to bo borne in mind in dealing 
with everything oonnoolcd with the government and administration of the 

^ See vol, xxiv, pp, 4(J0-<1C0. 
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country is its vast size,” He quoted Sir Reginald Wingate, the governor- 
general of Uio Sudan, as saying that ” tho development of commercial com- 
munications in any direction away from the Nile waterway must be a matter 
of both tiino and expense " ; and added, " What the Sudan mainly wants is 
an improvomont in il^ communications. When these have been establislied 
on a bettor footing, irrigation works must follow. For the present, it would 
be promaturo to undertake any such works on a large scale.” 


Tina HOUSE of loros 

The conflict of opinion between the two liousos of parliament which 
aro.so in the early part of 1907 over the education bill and the plural voting 
bill led to the reerudoscence of the long-standing problem of the adjustment 
of relations between the house of commons and the liouse of lords, Tlie 
oritics of the latter institution urged that it did not really reflect the will of 
the nation, but only of one party. 

The question gave rise to two distinct proposals, First, there was the 
.suggestion of reform from within, voiced by Lord Newton, which would have 
altered altogether the composition of the second chamber, while leaving its 
powers of veto untouched. Secondly, there was the government proposal, 
put forward by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, to leave the composition of 
tho houso ns it was, but to ensure that " within the limits of a single parlia- 
ment the will of tho commons shall prevail.” Lord Newton proposed that 
the second chamber should consist of (J.) qualified peers, that is, peers who 
liad already hold some public office ; (2) poors olectecl to represent those who 
woro not qualified j (3) life poors appointed by the crown. Tliis proposal 
was rejected on a second reading. 

Sir Henry Oampboll-Bannerman proposed that in the event of a conflict 
botwoon the houses a conference should take place between a small number 
of rcpi'osontativos chosen equally from both lioiises. ^ If this failed the bill 
wa.s to be sent up again to the lords, and, if again rejected, was to be 
followed by a second conference. On a third rejection tho commons and 
crown woro to be ompowored to pass it alone. In order that the lower house 
might not fail really to represent the will of the people this proposal was 
combined witli ono for quinquennial parliaments. This resolution, which 
merely amounted to an expression of opinion, was carried in the commons 
by 432 votes to 147. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TRANSPORTATION 

The introduction of olcctric traction in London and the provinces in the 
opening years of the twentieth contury lirought about changes in tvans- 
iiortalioii methods whicli have revolutionized all swtoms of traffic, _ Tho 
■■/ondon County Council’s first electric tramear was driven from Westm^nster 
Bridgo to Tooting on May 15Lh, 1903, by tho Prince of Wales. In the year 
{M)7, of the 128i miles of tramways constructed in the metropolis, the 
T,ondon County Council owned 119 miles. The capital expenditure of the 
Council on those tramways was more than £2,000,000, and the total receipts 
for tho year 1905-6 amouutod to £782,210, The report for the same year 
.siiowed that on tho southern lines alone the cars ran 15,678,703 miles, and 
tiio number of passengens carried was 183,512,421. The transformation 
from horse to electric traction had already been accomplished on most of 
tho routes. 
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A rcmarkablo development took place cUiring the .same period iji the 
London suburbs connecting ui) tho county with the outlying^ areiiH. ,[n 
1901 the London United Tramways Company opened tho first electric 
tramway in London. From tho first tho entorpiiso was sueticssful, and the 
system was rapidly oxtended into many distvictn svinwe Uw tvamcavu had 
not mil before, until nearly fifty miles of these lines were in operation. 
The passengers carried in tho year 1900-7 numbered 55, 355, 2S I, and Ihe lini'.s 
were being extended to a total length of about eighty mile.s. 

Motor cars and motor cycles vaindly grew in favour. Whereas in 19(11 
the local authorities in England, Hootland, Wales, and Troiand is.sue(l .53,011 
licences to drivers, the number inoreasod iu 1000-7 to 205, (iOO. .In lOO'J the 
total number of cars in use was 10,750, and of motor cyele.s 3,232 ; the (iorre- 
spoiiding totals for tho year 1006-7 wore : ears, 0.5,750 ; motor eyoIos,_r)!{,3()0, 

A number of electric omnibuses and several luuidred (dectrio cabs 
wore placed on tho Loudon strecls. Many petrol molor omnibiKse.s wi're 
also running, and several underground ehictric tube railways were in 
successful operation. In many of the [irovineiul cities and towii.4 siniiiar 
transformation of [lasisongor traflk} Iiad been brouglit about by the intro- 
duction of cxtoiwive clcctrio tramway .systems. The elTeei of the new 
coinpotition for local trafRc upon railway roceijil.s wns (mormous, and the 
railway companies lost much of lhat .sulnirhau passenger trallie. which was 
formerly ono of their most profitable Hrmrce.s of revenue. They souglit to 
recoup Ihomsolvos by aceolorations of siu’viee.s for long-dislam-e traflle, 
leading to improvomenls much welcomed liy thi! pulilie. 

Tltw HKOONI) IIAfUIK CONl''KUHN(;i'), 1907 

For about a year and a half before the actual meeting of Ihe weond 
peace conforcnco, tho riucstion of making .some advaiu'o on the. 1399 
conforonce in the direction of the limilation of aiiniuiKmls had jieon ilis- 
cussed. Iinmodiatoly on tho advmit to power of the liberal ministry, the 
Bulijcct was broached by Hlr Iloiiry Campbell-BaniK'nmvu, who declared in 
a spoccli of Uoeember 1905 Unit it was ono of llie. Iiighi'st busks of tlie 
statesman to adjust arniamenls to new conditions. Whi'ii, however, on 
April 3rd, 1900, tlio Russian government issued the agmidu of (he conreronco, 
all question of the limitation of armaments was omitted. Op May 9(.h, Mr. 
Viviaii introduced a motion in the house of eonmums, ■which was agreeil 
to amidst cheers, to tlic effect that tlio growtli of expenditure on armmnents 
ought_ to te olioekcd. ITe called on the government lo pres,4 for I ho 
inclusion in the agenda of the rortlieoming Hague Oonferenee of lh(H|ues- 
tion of the reduction of aniiamenls hy national agieemont. On May ^fith, 
Lord Avebury introduced tho same (iiK'sticm in the liouse of lords. When 
the inter-parliamentary eonfercucc met at Wostmlnslcr in July, to con- 
.sidor questions to bo subniittod to the second Hague Oonfereiieo, Hir [fenry 
Canipbell-Bannormaii 0 voiced tho parliamentary jirojiosals of May. "Urge 
your governments, ” ho said in his address to Clio delegates, " to go to the 
ilaguo Congress, as wo ourselves hope to go, [iledgod lo diminish cliargi's iu 
respect of armaments.’’ The conference finally exjiressed the w'ish that the 
question of the limitation of armaments should form jiart of the programmo 
of tho next Hague Coiiferonco." Considerable scepticism, nti(l, in some 
quarters, opposition, was manifested towards the proposal on tho eonliueiit. 
Moreover, by the Russian circular note of April 1907, it was diseoverod that 
only Spain and the United Slates supported it. 
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_ The conference opened on Juno 15th ; tlio chief British representatives 
being Sir Edward Pry, Sir E, M. Satow, and Lord Reay. Following the 
Russian programme, the conference was divided into four special committees. 
Tho first committee dealt with the question of arbitration, the second with 
the laws of land warfare, tho third with tho laws of naval warfare, and the 
fourth with contraband of war and questions of a similar nature. No 
committee was appointed to discuss either the limitation of armaments, or 
the proposal for eliminating force from the recovery of debts, which was put 
forward by a delegate of the Argentine Ropublie and was known as tho 
“Hrago doctrine.” One question which occupied the first committee was 
that of prize courts. The unsatisfactory nature of these courts in the 
past liad been duo to the fact that they were nominated solely by the power 
that made tho capture. To avoid this injustice, two different proposals 
wore made for an international prize court as a court of appeal in time of 
war. Tho British delegates proposed that a permanent body of experts should 
bo established in time of peace, every nation possessing over ten thousand tons 
of shipping to have the right of nomination ; while the Germans proposed 
that a body consisting of two admirals and a number of civilians should be 
olocted, in cases of oniorgoncy, by the belligerents, and by powers nominated 
by them. Further, according to tho German scheme a private individual 
could lodge an appeal ; whereas, according to the British proposal tho 
iiKlividual could only bo represented through his government. A compromise 
bolwcon those two proposals was evoutually reached. 

An oven more important proposal came before the same coininifctce, that, 
namely, of a permanent court of arbitration, which was brought forward by 
a XJnited States delegate, apparently at President Roosovolt’s suggestion. 
Tho pormanonL court, it was thought, would be more attractive to the 
nations than tho present cominitteo selected as need arises from the Hague. 

S OS. Tho court was to consist of fifteen or sovenloen judges : tho ten or 
VO largest nations nominating one each, and the smaller nations five ; 
nine to form a quorum. The majority were to decide, and no judge was to 
Bib on cases affecUng his own country. A further proposal, necessitated by 
the former one, was made for compulsory arbitration. 

Tho second committee, on the laws and usages of land warfare, was 
occupied largely with technical questions, but among the general questions 
that it conaulored wore those of declarations of war and tho rights and 
duties of neutral residents in belligerent countries. 

The princi]>al questions discussed by the piird committee were those of 
unattached submarine ininc.s, which tho English delegates wished to make 
illegal ; of the conversion of mercliantmen into warshiiJS while at sea, the 
bombardment of unfortified places, and, finally, the important question of 
blockade. 

Two iinporlanb interrelated questions came imder the consideration 
of tho fourth committee. One was the question of the seizure of private 
property; tho other, that of contraband. A proposal was introduced by 
Mr. Ohoato to exempt all privato property, except contraband of war and 
ships engaged in blockade-running, from capture at soa. The iiroposal was 
accepted by a majority of twenty-one votes to eleven. Great Britain being 
in tho minority. On tho other hand, tho British delegates proposed 
to abolish contraband altogether, whereas the powers that supported tho 
former proposal gave such a wide scope to tho definition of contraband 
as practically to nullify, as Sir Ernest Satow pointed out, the immunity which 
they proposed to confor by tho abolition of capture. 
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Finally, on August 17th, Sir lOthvavd Fry iuti'oilucctl lIk! loug-oxpuctoil 
“wish” for the limilation of aruiaincntH. Aftcsr touohing un tho iiicroasn 
in naval and inililary oxpoiulituro, which had boon ho marked in the 
previous years, ho aimouiicecl that tho Eritisli Rovcrnmoiit wuh propar<al to 
make a reciprocal coiunninication of its procrammo for the construction of 
now warships to any power. Thi.s would facilitato an oxcliango of views on 
the subject of reduction, whicli might bo effected by mutual agnscmient. 
Tho proposal was rather unexpectedly HUi)i)ortcd by the first Fremth 
dclcgato. 


KINO KDWAUD’H IN'J’KHVn'WVS 

While tho Peace Oonrorcuco was proceeding at the llngun, the iicacobd 
relations of European powers worn ))oitig_ stre’iigtlioned by_ King lOdward’s 
journey to Marienbad in August 1007, wliieli he made, as in former years, 
tho occasion of .several important intervieAV.s. On tlie l‘lth lie paid avisit 
to tho Emperor Wlllhun at WilliohnshOlio, where a bam pud. was given in 
his honour. On the same night ho proceeded to IhoIiI, where an inicrview 
look place next day witli tho ICmporor Francis Joseph of Ausliia-llimgary. 
This was followed by an official communique, stating (hat a siitiHfaetory 
oxehaugo of views had taken place nt the same l.ime between .Sir (lliarles 
Ilardiiigo and Baron von Acroiithnl on tlio Macedonian ipiesllon. A.s tiie 
Wilholiushilho interview was preceded liy one lietween the J'imperor William 
and the Osiar of Russia at .Swincintlndo, tlie, Isold visit coiujiietcid a iihaiu 
of interviews between tho four cluof monarelis of I'lurope. Any misgiving 
that might have boon eausod in hVance by Wilhclmslddio or Swliiemilndo 
was sol at rest by tho announccinont that M. Clenieneciiu, Hk! Friuich 
premier, was to lake luncheon with King JOdward at Marienbad. This 
oceui’i'cd on the 2 1st, M. Clumoneeau Hta(,ing afterwards (liat (heir con- 
versation had_ touched upon the Morocco ipicstion, and that it led lo 
nhsolutcly pacific liopos, 

Tho inllucuco of King hldward’s porsonalily, since ills accession lo the 
throne, has ranked as one of the strongest guarantees for lOuropemi peace. 
Tho rolaUon.ship in which he has stooci to the heads of the chief slaic.s of 
Europe, condiincd witli tho influoiioo which lie 1ms biien able to imert on the 
foreign policy of his country, has placed him in a iiniipio position ns 
a mediator. 


TIIIO ANdnO-lUJSSlAN CONVKNTION 

Oil August 3Isl the loug-oxpccLed ooiivcntion witli R,u.s.sia was signed. 
This convention, which liad for many years been one of tho cliief ohiecls of 
British diplomacy, was entorod into solely with the olijeiit of I'cgulivtmg tlio 
iiiterosts of tlic two powers in Central Asia on a friendly ImsiN. Tt had 
reference only lo tho independent “ buffer ” states whlisli divide India from 
Rus.sian torritory, but which from llieir woakiie.ss lay open to Russian or 
British aggression. Tlio.se three 8lalc.s— Persia, Al'ghaiiislaii, ami 'J'ibet-- 
were cncli doalt with in a soparalo scotion of tho treaty, tl'lie treal.y slavlod 
by declaring that tho two powers had mutually engaged to respeet tlio 
indcpcndcncQ and integrity of Persia, and desired that country's paeific. 
development. But in order to avoid all cause for conflict hetween tlielr 
respective interests, they divided it into "aphcrc.s of influence.” Tho 
Russian sphere — by far the larger, and including tho capital and the most 
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prosperous provinces—extended to the north' of a line drawn from the 
Turco-Eussiau frontier west of Kerman to the point where tho Persian, 
Afghan, and Russian frontiers meet. lYitliin this sphere Great Britain 
undertook not to seek or support on behalf of her own subjects or those of 
a third power any commercial or political concessions, such as railways, 
banks, telegraphs, roads, transport, or insurance. With regard to the 
BritLsh sphere— a small portion to the south-west, extending /rom the 
I’orso-Afglian frontier to Bunder Abbas on the Persian Gulf — Russia entered 
into a corresponding engagement. Two further articles safeguarded the 
customs and other revenues which Persia had pledged as security for loans 
made by Russian and British banks. 

The undoubted advantage which the convention gave to Russia in 
Persia was balanced by a corresponding advantage which Great Britain 
gained in Afghanistan. Russia declared Afphanistan to be outside the 
sphere of her influence, and agreed to act in all political relations with 
Afghanistan through the interraodiary of the British government and not to 
solid any agents into tho country. Great Britain, on the other hand, 
pledged herself not to annex or occupy any part of Afghanistan so long as 
Iho Amir observed the engagements of tho treaty of Kabul. The principle 
of equality of treatment for subjects of both powers in regard to commerce 
was also established. 

Tlio balance of advantage in the convention was mainta|ined by ensuring 
neutrality in Tibet. Both powers recognised the suzerain rights of China in 
that country, and pledged themselves both to respect its territorial integrity 
and to abstain from iutervontion in its internal administration, treating with 
it only through tho medium of tho Chinese government, Thej^ further 
engaged to respect Tibet as they respected each other’s sphere of influence 
in Persia, by seeking no concessions there for themselves or lot a third 
power. No representative of either power was to be sent to Lhasa, though 
Buddhist subjects, cither of Britain or of Russia, were to hpe free access, 
for strictly religious purposes, to the religious authorities in Tibet. 

Tho* ultima lo aim of this LreaLy. from the British point of view, was tho 
safeguarding of India by prevontmg, as tho preamble declared, all cause 
for misunderstanding between Russia and Groat Britain on the various 
fluostions affecting tho interests of their states on the Asiatic continent. 
It accomplished a purpose which had been several times aimeci at m the 
linsl and as often baflled by successive obstacles, by removing the Anglo- 
Russiau antagonism over the Indian frontier, which bad existed for half 
a century. For the first time Russia formally pledged herself to resipect 
tho bouiulary which in tho past had been limited by mere understanding. 
The convention was another notable step in the direction of universal peace, 
ns it tended not only to lessen the burden of Indian armaments but to 
iiiiprovo Anglo-Russian rclatioas all over tho world, i 

Tho full terms of tho convention are printed in the Appendix to 
Volume XVn.“ 
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Oonclusion of tho Great War in Ji. rouTnn, Tho I^rof/r<%sof(ho 

CnAvmu 1V» I'iAnT.Y VviAini m Qnur-N VurumiA liHB7-ittr)0 A,n,} 

j\M 80 n, Jfislory of Puvopc,^<^Hvimu:]i WAia’OM-J, nrlicio on ''KnKMi lllsiory” 
in tlio of tho liJnGiidoprvdia Anonvmooh, nrtiolo on 

Violoria”in the Pew Yolumcaoil'iho Ihieychporlia Ikii(i)}j}ir(L'--o(i Kawnr, Jlisforyof /Cntp 
^and. — fir. Huvi'INKAtj, Jfhiovy of JUnyhind thirina ifio 77iir/,v Vrnrs' Pateor 'MV. 11. B. 
Aiihukv, Tho Piso and Gromh if (ho PnyUah Patiok-^^ll M'moirSx--< 'l\ J^Iaptik, 

Life of the Princo Consort, 


Ohapteu V. Half a OiiNTtna- of Pnoouicsn [lBCO-100? a. 0,1 

«»Bpknofb WAHFOTitii, avtiolo ou *‘l'tup:UtiU nislory’^ In ti^o Nm of (ho Pnoif 

elopcccUa Anonymous, articlo on “(iuooii Vielorla 'Mn flir Amo Yuhnmsuiiho 

Anoi^ymogh, urUolo on "'1‘hhvard YII ” hi Uio Pew Vulumcs of llin 
Pmyclopccdia Bnlfinnica,--^ The Times, London.--/ Lojti) OitoMion, Ikimrt on tho PimnceOt 
Admimairation, and Conditions oj the Riolan in IDOO* 
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A CHIIONOLOQIOAL SUMMARY OR THE HISTORY 
OF ENCLAKB SINCE 1792 

1795J Bill fov ttliolilion of hlavo imdo piissca i lio coininoRfl, Pitt liindera ITolland from Joining 
the <ioalitU)n, efforts fov pence unsiuicessful Bociety of the Friomis of the 

People) Xormed to promote parliamontiiry loform. Riots \\\ SUofilelcl and Bundeo: the 
militia eaUed out. JJIsahinties of Irish Catholics lomovcd, Preparations for war. 
Trial of 'PhomaH Painci 

1703 Impending wav with Franco, Tho Alien bill. Death of Louis XVI. Endnud declares 
wav agalnat Franco. England, Bpain, and llollaiid Join Austria and Pniaala In the 
/Jmt coaWGfon. i'Vcnc/i Bucccsses on tho Contfnont unU agahisti the rayah«ts fn 
l*’ranco. Traitor o\ih Oorrospondenco act passed. Catholic Relief act for feootland, 
removing vai’lous disahllltlos. Trials fov treason of Muir, Palmer, and others, Eng- 
lish driven from Toulon. 

1701 Engllnh driven from Holland. Lord How o^s victory over French fleet. Suspension of 
the Habeas Coipiia act. Coalition between Pilt and the majority of the whigs. 
Duke of York defealod at Dola-lQ-duc. E;tcoution of Robospierve. 

17Uh Jh’iiioo of AValoH mnriios Caroline of Brnnswlck, Establislnnont of Iho Directorate In 
li'tnma, J/ord OaTtidea becomes viceroy of Mand. Acquittal of AVarren Hastings. 
Wav declared ugainst Dutch: capture of Capo of Oood IIopo. Spain declares war 
against Knghmd. 'Ihmson net and tho Sedition act envriod, 

1700 Pitt’a hngotlatlons with tho Directoraio for peace. French expedition to Ireland falls, 
!i\t<»U)lary crIsiB In England: suspongion of cash payments. Biivko*s Lottcra on, a 
Pence, 

1707 vi<'Lory at Cape Bt. Vincent, ^Mutiny at BpUliead fjuppvcsscd. Mutiny at tlio 
Horo, DiHovganlHation of the PJ’enoh goYornineiU. Dutch fleet defeated oJlie Camper- 
down. Jteh'c ot Franco io in va do JSiigland. 

1708 BoiLmi)arto’» expedition to Kgypt. Battle of tlio Kilo, Pitt forms tho Second Coalition. 
170i) Napoleon dofenlod nl tho Norp througli ro-operation of Sir Sidney Smith, Duko of 

York, hi comniund of expedition to Llolland, is dofcalod at Borgon, Napoleon made 
flrat consul, Couquost of Mysoio. 

1800 Gronvillo ret cels Bonaparte's proposals fov ponce. Surrender of Malta to English fleet. 

Act of Umon with Ireland. Anuod neutrality of uorthovn powers is revived. The 
Covivs ponding Societies bill Is passed, 

1801 FJrgt lui perial p«rJ/ament of United kingdom moots. George HI rejoots PJfct's 

Oatholio omanclpation. Pitt resigns. Addington becomes premier. Aberorombio 
do foals the French at Alexandria. Battle of Couenliagcn : deatruotlon of Daulsli fleet 
by Nelson, l^caco hoHveen England and RusBia. Napoleon appropriates Holland, 
0wit/.orland, mid Italy. 

1803 Treaty of Amlmm signed, Napoleon’s conthu ’ ‘ ' . ^ feeling in 

England, Negollallous fov Pitt's rotum. . ' o, 

1808 Run true of ^JVeaty of Amiens. PoUlor con ■ , V^ar de- 

oJaved against Bonnparlo. Napoleon arresls English In France. AYolIesley gains 
battle of Assay 0 over tho Maluattas. Several excoiUions at Dublin for InsurxoeUpni 
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1804 Addington loslgiis. Pitt foiiiisa now ndniinialiadoii. fioimi'iiliono to roHiot Niiitoloonlo 

iuvftslou: 1)111 lor providing ndtlitional fmooH pawd. dimlii (icolmcs wur iiguiimt 
Napnlooii iducIo oinporor. joiim tho ininiHtiy, ludlmo of Uio 

Cfltmnai'fln expedition, » . i , 

180(5 KapolottiVs afc lioulogne ftviltt. Itli^ Klmud<\n\n<‘i\l {\i ox\H'uill(um u^UKiutuU 

Tliinl Coalition fonned n^^alnsl Nupedeon, lliiLdo of lA^rrnl: lOn/^laml (iKalnnl conu 
billed i*Voncli nnd f^inuiiali lleoln. Jlnitlo of Tia fulmar i df>atli of NcIhou. J\l(dvillo 
i8 inipeaclicd for pdculatlon, l^ldint mUi resigns. INupuleim^H i anumign nl Austin liiz. 
IVolloHloy ^8 recall, 

1805 DeatU of AVilliam Pitt. Cronvlllo and Pnx form (Im ministry of “AH Urn Talents.*' 

Fox nogotiaios’with Hanoloon. Death of Lord Itorrhdc, (ItH'itvlllo, and Tioriu’y 

nssinno ofllcu. latimvL clafcats Froncli at liruldiv. Datllo of .lomn Napoleon lsHm?s hfn 


Dorlin Deoreos. Abolition of 11 lo Hlavo imda nirricd. 

1807 Tho Orders in Council, in reply to tho Berlin DecrecH. Boh’ollon of liill lo remove 

Cutlinlio dlj>abllitlea: full of Orouvillo'H JididHtry, Duke of Porlluml Inicoines prliuo 
mlnifito. Treaty of Tllsll. WxpexliUouH wmt to llm DarduuolleK, Hhdly, luul AIomuu 
( iria. Lord Jlinto made govenior-gomaal of liulla. Frfolhm iteUveen Knglnnd and 
United HIhU‘H eiuiHcd by the Orders in Couneil: Wblteioeke Is defeid^'dla expedlilon 
against Buenos Ayres. Ihnnbaidmenb of Oopeniiagen. Ueligolinul in luUen. Htdzuvo 
of tlio Danish Heel. N'a[n>Io(ndH armieH in Hpain. 

1808 f^paln risi'S agabist tim Frcneii and domauds lOngliHh ludp. AVelles!<iy M‘nt to Portugal, 

TJio 1^0 n Insular '^Var begins. Ihittlo of Yimlera mid Convention (jI (Hufra. Hir dolm 
Moore’s inarch to Halunuiiioa. Natioham in Madrid, 

1800 Battle of Corunna; d(nith of Moore. Wdleshy deft^iils Moult at Oiiorto, and Vteior at 
Talavera. Failure of expedition umha* Lord Ciialhain (o Wuhdieien. UcsIgnatUni of 
Canning and Casllercagli, designation of duke of Porllaml, Ills death. IVn-eval 
hccoiucH prime miuifttm', Uevlvul <d purUiuueutury refonuK, Anna tea \maHeH the 
Non-lnterooinso act. 


1810 SraurlUns taken from ilie FreneJi, Bnniett m\l lo tlm T'tnver for eon tom pt. Blots 

cuBUo. ^VcUinglon defeata Mahsena ui Busneo, 'rhn iailer la bnemi ioveiveni lunn 
Torres Vedras, JC lag's llIncsH, 

1811 Begeneyof prineo of Wulos. Orahiiiu defeats Viulor at Ihumsa and MiiHseiiu retiroa 

lou'urd Ciudad Boddgn, Wcdllngton deb’ats Mnssena at Fui*n((«a d'Onoro ami (alu^s 
Almeida, Beresford dofeiitHHoultat Albnera, Luddltti riots at Mott Ingham, 'rbreat- 
(med war ladwemt HusHla luul Framie, 


1818 VVellIngUm Htorins Ciudad Bodrlgo and Badajos. AVelleshw reslgim, Castlen‘agh lao 
comes forolLoi Hcevelary. I'cnuwal aHsaKsliialed by Belilngbam in hmm tn eom-* 
uiona. Lord Liverpool heeoiue*^ prime lutulHter. (Janutug’s laws In favtau' of (!allu^ 
lies, Unlbal Htatiia <leel!iio war agaljiHt England. Vlelorit's of American frigates, 
BuiUo of Malamfuica is won by Wdllngifun Ife letivats from Bourgos. Dlssenllng 
minisiers relieved from Con venthole a(^t. Na}>oio‘on in ItuKsla. 

1818 Catlmllc Belief bill is dropped. Battle of Vitlorla. Wellingloii (hdeais JoH<*ph. Battle 
of Urn Pyrenuesi defeat of Moult, Wolllngtoii sbjriiis Ml. Hebastiiui, and Pampelumi 
suiTcuders, Amoricjins u\ buOt Cuiiuda. 


18M Invasion of Franco by Wellington, (b^ wins batth> of Orthei^ and defeats Moult at 
Timlouso (April). lOngllHli Join llm PnisslaiiH in Hollaiid. Bat(l(^ of Chippewa. 
First Treaty of Paris, Visit of allied mojian^liH to lh(] prince r(*geat. Jh lllsh raiil 
upon Washington, Fiigdlslt dcfoalcd rm Lake Chmuplaiii, Cinigress ofVietmut Cord 
Oastlorcagh lepresentH jOnglamL Brlllali ve\uilHea ui idattHburg uud New Orhaum, 
Treaty of Ghoul between Bnghuid and United Hi ales. 

181fi Kapolion’s esnipo from Klba, Wellington and Bllp lier coinimual llie allied forces in 
lidglum. Napolcou defealH Um Prv\HalauH at, Liguy, Wei I lag tun dideata Ncy al 
Quati’o Bras, Battle of AVattTloo. Tho allies (‘)U(‘r Jhu'ls, Niii^oh^on lairrejuhn’s to 
English at Bochofort and Is uonveyod lo Hi. Uolena, Hceoiid d’reaty of Paris, Jloly 
Almmce made imtwcon Uussla, Austria, and Prussia. 

1818 Caunhig joins llio government, Tho Corn law and llm aladlllon of tlio iironerty ta.v, 
Agritjultuval and commeroiid depression; riots in the east of JCnglund. J^jiltlon from 
corporation of Iiondou, Biiitlo of Algiem. 

1817 AttrtCK on Urn prince regent. Busi)euslon of the Habeas Corpus a(;I, Ooveinment 

moasuve to repress d Isa Section. Alilltary ami Naval Oilleios' Oath Idll pasHud, '*Mld' 
moutli 0 Iron lav " issued. William .Moore is tried for libol and aeuultUal. Giuttan’s 
motion for relief of OalholieH. Deal 1 1 of Priimcss Charhdtt*, 

1818 Suapeualoii of Habeas Govpvia act vapeaUal. Uenawal of Alien ]>IU !a etvvrled. Motimv 

for repeal of Heptennial act is lost, JO vac nation of FranetJ by the allies. 

1810 Birth of Prlucoss Yiolorja, Bojoction of Oatiiollc oiTianoii)atiou. Bcncwid of Indimirlal 
A Besumption of cash puymonls, Tho Maucbeslev massacre. Tlio Hlx aclH. 

18S0 Death of Gom*go IIL Goorgo Iv* sucoceds. Danger of tho uiIiiiHlry : (!alo Miretstoon- 
spii’ttcy. Execution of conspivntorfl. Bill for Queen Cavollno'a divorce. Brough aiu 
oof onus tho queen, Tho biu abandoned, England refuses to join Urn Congress of 
Troppau, 
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1821 Catholic Kolicf bill passed by commons. Coronation of George IV. Queen trial 

ougendors an nlicniition of tho ministry and people. Death of mpoleon Bona* 
parte, 

1822 Peel and AYellcsley join the ministry* Death of Castlereagh. Canning made foreign 

sccrelayyt his (liplomaay iu Spain, Suicide of Lord Londonderry (formerly Cqs- 
tloroagb). 

1823 llnskisson becomes president of board of trade* IBs changes iu commercial policy. 

Ohango ot tho Navigation act; Iluslcisson carries Jiis Reciprocity of Duties bill. 
urimmEvl law reform. Peers OinTcucy act. Discussion on slavery. England rec- 
ognises freedom of South American republics. The (Jatholic Association termed. 

1821 Rcdticlioii of duties on silk and wool. Repeal of acts limiting tho free travelling of 
\yorkmen. English arc worsted in Ashnnteo war, Death of Byron in Qrccco, 

1825 Bill to suimi'Gss Oatliolio Association* Catholic Relief bill is again rejected by the 
lords. CommiBsioner inquiies Into adinhustmtion of court of chancery. Wild 
money spccuhiUoug, Crash of joint-stock companies and banks. Robinson’s 
budgets, 

1820 Canning’s policy in Portugal. Govtuiii Jiouso taxes abolished, Disaohiiion ol parlia- 
moiU. 

1827 Death of duke of York, Resignation of Lord LivorpooL Canning* bccomcB prime 

ininistor, Timty of Xamdou botwcGU Englaiub Prance, and Russia for paciflcation of 
Grco<! 0 . Defdli of Canning. Lord Oodcrioh becomes prime minister. Battle of 
Navarino. Destruction of Turco-Egyptian Hoot aucl Goderich’s inaction, 

1828 Goderich resigns, Duke of Wellington becomes prime minister, WGllinglou refuses 

to coerce Turkey. Lord John Rvisaell and pavliamcnUiry retonii ; Repeal of tho Test 
utnl Corporation acts. Tho Corn bill passed, Resignation of Huskissou, Other 
" Canningites” resign. O’Connell olectod to parliamont, but cannot sit. Catholic 
Association is vovived. The Catholic emancipation ciiieBtion raiaed. 

1820 Resi gnu lion of Lord Anglesey, Act passed Biippvcssing the Catholic Association. 
King opposes oinanciputloii ; timn consents (March 3rd), Catholic Relief bill carried 
in (lonunouH and lords. O’ConnolPa agiiiitlon for repeal of union of Ilnglaiad and 
[i*cdarnl. Anmial act passed for suspending militia ballot, 

1880 Donlh of Goovgo JV. Ac cession of William IV. Opening of Liverpool and Man- 

(•hosier Railway: death of Itusklsaou. England recognises Louis Philippe. Reslg- 
nation of duko of Welling ion. Lord Grey l^ecomcs prime minister. 

1881 Lord John Hussoll introduces tlie Reform bill. Rojeoted 3n tho lords, Riots in tlio 

country. Opposition of tho king. 

1882 Tho Roforni bill passes tho commonR (March). Resignation of ministers. King’s op- 

pu.Hilion la ovureomo. Reform bill pusses tno lords (Juno)* Reform bills passed for 
Irolatul and Beotland. 

1838 El rat rofonned parliament meets. Coercion act for Ireland pnaaod* Position of the 
Irish Oliurcli: tlui Chundi Tomporulitles act is carried, reducing and reforming tho 
Irish Olmreh, Act for iho Emauoipation of Slavoa pnEsos the loidE Abolition of 
slavery in tlm colonies, Act passed for renewing tho Bank charier, Tlio first Factory 
n(sl passed, East India trade thrown opou. The Jewish Relief bill passes tlio com- 
mons, ))ut is rojeclcd by tim lords In successive years till 1858. The Tractarian 
movoinont in English Church begins, 

1884 Tho Poor Law Ainendincnt act is curried, Resignation of minlBters on tho Irish Church 

(lucstion. Irish and LiUKhtax bill (proposing a substitu to for 11 ihes) thrown out by 
the lords, Resignation of Lord AUhorp and Lord Grey. Lord jMeiboiirno becomes 
prime minister, Nenv Poor law la Inivoduoad. System of national education 
begun, (kmtrul criminal court establish od. Tlio Irish Coercion act renewed in 
modllhHl forjii. Lord Melbourne is dismissed by tho king* Sir R, Peel forms an ud- 
mhijslratkm. Jjjcrcnsoof Irndes unions Now charter granted toEimIc of England* 
Ecji5lesiuBtlciil commission appointed to inquire into English Church. Tho Tam worth 
Manifesto! Blv R. Peel Imlicatos his roforins. 

1885 Vurloiis ichiriulng l)iUs are introduced* Bcsigimtlon of Sir R, Peel. Lord Melbourne 

becomes prime min later. Condition of municipal corporations: the Municipal Roforni 
act is jiasH(!d. Tho Irish Tithe bill is pasaed by common s. 

188(5 Bill for Tiflio Oomiiuitation in Engiand passed, General Registration act, Nowspapor 
stump duty is rcthiccd. Tho ecclesiastical commissioners avo Incorporated, Civil 
Marriage aci. Lord Buckland governor* general of India, South Auslmlia is first 
coloniacd. 

1887 Death of AVilliam IV (Juno). Acoosalon of Victoria, Duko of Oumborlaud becomes 

kijjg of Jfanovor* Remissions of capital punisiunout. Natal fouuded by Dutch set- 
tlors and placed under English rule (1841), RoboUlon in Canada, Danger of war 
with America, Rise of traclcs unions, Division in parliament into conservatives 
and liberals, 

1888 Lord Durham appointed govoruor-goueral of (Canada; ho resigns soon after, Tho Irish 

Poor Law not passed . The Irish Tithes Commutation act passed. Aot against non- 
rosideuoo of olcrgy passed. Tho poople^s charter adopted by the chartists. Forma* 
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tion of tho Aiitl-Oom-Law League. Kew Zealand la difit p{'nuaucjUly colnnlficd. 
Oapturo of Kandahar* Linicultlea in Jamaica. 

1880 TJic Jamaica bill is carried* Tlio bo(Lclmmbor quCflUoii: Hlr UiAml INjcI docllnoa 
ofiico. Lord Molbouvuo again lakca oto. Kowlami llili'a mvi poalagu aclunwa* 
Oonimittoo of privy council for education is iiiHlK-iitctl. OhaiUat iiiHurjeclion at 
Newport. AVar with OJiina. OcGU])aiion of Kaind, Dobalos on Irisli alTairH. Kiuiico 
and England clIiTor us to Jligypt. 

1840 Victoria marricB Princo Alljcrt of Haxo*Col)urg. iJloolcadc ol (7anloii by lOiigHwli deal. 
Popuiur conHtiiuUon is granted to (Jamula. Threat cued Incaolv with Pmnee, Quad- 
niplo Alliance with I*Vanco, Portugal, mid Hpain. Pomliurdnimit of Aviv. Iviali 
Knnicipal act paaHcd. Agitation forrtJpnal of union with frolmul. Inlroductlnii of 
penny postage. AVar with lilgypt. Dofeiil of Jvk’licinct All, 

18'il Cobdon’s frcc^trado nglialiou, Kail of tlio Mclbounio iiiiiilHtry. Pc(‘rH mnv tnln- 
iaUy. Duke of Buckingham leaves cabinet. PaUueislon*B foreign policy, AUuek on 
Can ion. 

1843 Peers llrst freo-trado budget: Incomodax revived; revision of the ouhIouir larifT. 

Nvucniation of Kabul. Doroat of Oidnoso: peace eon<dud(‘d liot W(!(m Chdnii and Eng- 
land. Lord 1311 ell borough is uniilo govcrnor-g<'ncval of JiuUju Wnv In Indlii. Mas- 
Bftcro of J'hvgUah army iu AfghanlHlan. AnnoxaUuii <iC Hcludc, llaCltcHof jMcciuu'o 
and Ilyderalmd. Treaty of Nuukiju Mlseryot the working (jlasses. Ashley 'a iloh 
liorlcs' ))!!! can led. 

1840 House of commons rofusos poiitiou of ihcgcncial assomldyof Hcofland, (brat hccch* 
sion from tiio Beoltlsh churcli. JOfllablislnuciit of ilns (’hnrcli in Mcolland. d^he 
Irish Arms act la passed, Cobdeu uud Hrighl lead the Ault-Covu-Law licugue, 
0'(joimoi' issues Ills land floliomo. Poturu of Dont Mitlioiucd, OH/Ounell and (dlier 
repeal load ova are arrested , Tho Bobca'ca rlola. 

1844 Trial of Q^Oounolh reversal of hia senlenco, Oomiueivlul iuosperlly and renilswloiMd 

Xurllior duties. Sir Ih l^ecPs BfiuU (IJiarhu' a< t is passt'd, Thu Ounviiey 1)111, Jlifura 
aro fovead to aubmit. Natal deohmid u UrlUsU eolonVv nardlng<i UccouicH governor- 
goiioral of Tadiiu Gmliam^s Vac i cry bill. TJie Taiiili qui’Hllon. 

184fi X^cora sooond free. trade budget, Ihmcwnl of inciunodax. Poid'a Jlayuooth act, Ho 
found 8 ii^uceids Ckd leges in Jroliind, The Irish fa mi no. Hjui'ad ol' llm A nil- (lorn- 
Law League- Hlr XL Peel proposi'S repeal of tlio Com Jaws, JIo rcslgjis olllce, 
Lord J* Uuascll fails to form a cal duel, Hlr IL Thud rcHUiuoH olUee. <lr<‘at lueetlug of 
Anti-Oorn-Law League at Manohestor, War deelanal agalust tlio Hiklis, JluLtli^a of 
Moodkeo and Iferozeshfdu Newman Joins the Ohiu(‘h of JUnne, 

1840 SirlX. I^oors iiroposalloriepcal of (lorn laws cunled In comnioiiH and lords. Pjotesl 
signed l)y cightyodno peers. Uovorniu(*nt is dc'feuted on irlsb bill. Hir it. Peel re- 
signs. Ijord John Husaoll iKKinmos prime luiuistOL PiUtleH of Hohraou uud Allwtd, 
Treaty of Jiidioro ami end of tlio/hsl Blkli war. Xkiiiilu famlno In iudumland largo 
Xrish emigration, 

18-n OovcniiTiont giant of Ion miliioUH fru' relief of Xndand. Bulaliim nf landlord and ienaul 
in Ircdaml. Ploldeids Paelory bill iiassed, X^irJ in nnmt ] a ism is C’oeitdiin bill for Ire- 
laiul, Tiio poor Law board Is (lonslituhid. Hlmlncd ivfallonH betwism Pmnee and 
J3nglaud. (lorn and Navigation acts snspomlod, J leiilh of O’donnoll, 

1818 Louis Pliillppo arrives in J3n gland. Hu ]) press I on of the cliarllsls niul Trisli roliels. 
Treasfm If'clony act ia pashcd. Jewish BlHablUtlett bill jiaRsed liy omnnums, ihmwn 
out by lords, Louis Napoleon deolar(>(l presldenl-olt‘ot of X<h(‘neli llopublli\ Poms 
aro made to ackriow ledge tiic sover(4g«ty of X3n gland. Loul Dalliousin gnvmnor" 
general of India. The Lhinjab AVar. Jhilioas (lorpuH act suspernhsl In Iielaml. 

1849 Battles of Oldlllanwallah and ( loo j (‘rat, Annexation of tlio Ihinjui). lOnd of Hocond 

Bikh wftv. liiHh oncmnbmml fttnica cmivl is chlnbliHhcd, Navigation ianva ii^iiealcd. 
DilllouUics in India, lloforiu of tlic colenlal oOlce, 

1850 Australlmi OouBtilutioii bill passed. Victoria mado a separaln colony, Ifngilfih lle(?t 

sent to Greceo. Death of HirlC Pool. Irlsli ^IVmant L(‘aguc formuil, 'riui J'loob'Sl- 
astloal Titles bill, Papal bull insued creating Ihauuii (Jalliollo blshopH in Xfngland. 
Great gold diftcovcrlcfi ia Austvalla. 

JB5i Tlio Great ISxhibUIon. Ministerial defeat on the county franehiso, Lord Jolm Husscll 
resigns, JjOi’d Slanley is unable to Umw a mlnlalry and TiOrd L>hn Hussi'U rotunm to 
ofUco. Palmorstoids dospaloh to Nonimnby ami Ids disiuissal from ibo Jiiliibitry, 
Lord Granvillo becomes foreign setautary, 'Hio l30(‘l(‘Bl!islic al Tltlon bill ])assi‘d. 

1853 Thu MlUtift bill rcjccUid and subfwiquoully carvlcd, Bad (vC Ww UusscU minlHlry, Lord 
Derby becomes prlmo mlniRter, Bribery act iiassod for imiuiring into corrupt prao- 
tioos, Death of tlio duke of AVelUngtou. J)Israijll*B builg(U is dofeuted. loiHlgnu- 
lion of Lord Derby, Lord Abovdeon forms a coalition ministry ami bccomcH prluio 
iniulstor. A constitution given to the colouicjs In Now Zealand, 

1853 Gladstone iutroduccs Ida llrat budget and alioUnheR various luxes, Bvwmcso aud Kufhr 
AVavs. The Orlmqan AVar begins, Union of JSuglund and Prauco to protect Turkey 
against Knssin, ConforoncG of Iho powers, Tim DngHsh ami Drench doots outer Mio 
Dardanelles, Uussla destroys Turkish Oeet at Blnopo, The Jowlsh Disabilities blU 
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again rejcotert by tivo loi'dg. Closo of Kalllr Wav, British KalTvarla ia anuoxed, 
Now India bill is passed. Lord Palmerston resign a and again resumes olBce. 

J8G4 Declaration of war by Franco and England against llussia. Baltic Hoot despatched 
under Sir 0. Kapier. Russians unsiiccesafuliy besiege Silistvia (May), Tho allied 
armies land in Crimea. BntUo of tho Alina (Soptembor). Tho march to Balaclava, 
aiogo of Bobaatopol bogina (October 17 th). Battle cf Balaclava. Battle of Inkernmn 
(November), Oovernmeut charged with gross mlanmnagement. Demand for change 
of ministry, Gladslono’s budget, Tho UnivQraity Reform bifl. Colonial and war 
sccrotaryahipfl aro added. The llrst Capo parliament meets. 

18ofi LovdJoIni Russell and Lord Aberdeen resign, Lord Palniernton becomes prime minis- 
ter. Tho Vienna Conforonco, Commute os of inquiry in Crimea. Reform of tho 
army ho.spltulH. Death of Lord Raglan, Batilo of tho Tchernaya. Fall and ovncim- 
lion of Sebastopol. Burrendor of Kars. Re si gnatioa of Lord J. Russell, 

18150 Treaty of peace with Russia signed at Paris. Dnllcultles with America. Tho Persian 
War. T’ho Oldncso War. Annexation of Oudlu Lord Canning governor-gonoial of 
India. Bombard inont of Canton , 

1H5T Govern meal condemnation of conduct in CJiina. Palmerston announce.^ dissolution. 
Indian mutiny, Oulbrcak.s at Meerut, Delhi, Lucknow, and Cawnpore. Relief of 
Allahabad. Massacre of Cawnporo garrison, Idavelock’s victory at Fathipur. 
Relief of Luclcnow under Havelock and Oulrain. Siege and fall of Dclln. Sir Colin 
Campbeirs Onal relief of Lucknow. Death of Havelock. Destruction of Chinese 
licet (June), Commercial panic in England. Suspension of Bank Chatter act. The 
ICiiglifili and French enpiute Canlon. Sepoy rebels punished for the mutiny. Treaty 
of peace between England and Persia slgiiccl at Paris. 

iWU Sir C. Cmn]d)eU and Oulvam capture Lucknow. Gradual reduction of the Indian 
provinces. Captnvo of Thansco, Culpee, Gwalior, Belmr, and Oiulh, Final sup- 
I)iTHSion of the re) nils and close of Die miillny. Loid Palmerston’s bill transferring 
government of India from East India Company to tlio crown. Palmerston’s new 
India bill. FurmaLlou of .socTclarysbip of slate ior India. Lord Slanley is first seo- 
r clary. Orsml’s ullcmpicd a.ssass! nation of the French emperor. Irritation felt 
agnin.si England, IMlmcrslon’s Considracy to Murder bill llcsignabion of Palm- 
erston, Lord Derby becomes prime minister, 'freaty between England and China 
at Tientsin. Bill for admlsfalon of Jews to parlinincnt passed, Queen of England 
proclaimed flovereign of India. 

E'alhiro of Disraeli’s reform bill Uosignation of ministry. Lord Palmerston becomes 
))riin(b mlnlslcv, Reorganisation of Iho Indian army, Queensland is made a separate 
(‘olony, HIkc {»f l^oiiianlsin. Wav in Cliina. 

IHliO Cimlum of Ik^khi, Trealy wlUi China, Cobden’s treaty of commerce with France, 
Ohundi llulo.s Abollllou bill carried in commons, Act I'cgulnling the relation of 
landlord iitui Icnuni in Ireland. Rise of Dio broad clmrcln 

IH(D Abolition of Uio paper tluly. Change introduced by ihc Bankruptcy net. Forcible 
fici/uro of Confederate eonunissloacrs. Boers of the Tranavanl form Into a separate 
slate. DeiUh of the prince consort, 

IHil'i War In ,fapan. Tlio cotton famine, 

Idlill Slrniiicd rclalionfl with America arising from the cruisers. Marriage of the prince of 
Wales, SeparaDon of Dm Ionian Islands from England and union with Greece. 
Death of Lord Elgin, vk'croy of India. 

(HfiTi Poor I.nw Union Churgoability bill is passed, Resignation of lord chancellor. Disso- 
lution of parliiuneut. Defeat of Gliulstono at Oxford Uuivorsity. Death of Lord 
Fulmer Sion. Jjord Uussoll bccoincft prime mlnistor, Tho cruel suppression of the 
Jamal<’a jiisuireciion. 

HuHpouHlon of ITulicna Oorp\m net in Ireland. OliuMonc introduces tho govornincnt 
Rofoviu ]}ill. Disruption of llu) llbcnd party; tho Adullnmitcs, TJm govoinmont 
rcHlgiiK. I jord Derby becomes primo minister, Commorclal punio In ihc oily. The 
Ihuik Olmrliu* luii suspendod, 

1807 Dlaraeil again intrcducoH Dm Uehmn hill. Reslgimtlon of ministors. Reform bill passes 

tho lortlB. I'iX])edlUon to rcH(5U0 Euglieh prison ors from King Tlicodovo of Abysainia. 
Fenian and Irados-iiniuu oiilmgeB. Gonf ode ration of tho British Korth American 
provincea, 

1808 Ih'Hignuliou of hord Derby. DIsraoH bccomos prime niinlator. Gladstone’s rosoln- 

ilnii f(u‘ discHtiiblishinont of Irish Ohurclu Gladstone’s bill for uholitiou of com- 
liulrtory church rates. The Irish and Scotch Reform bills passed. British troops 
rai>turu Magdala in Abyssinia. Rosigimtlon of Disraeli. Gladstone becomes prime 

IHfll) CDadsUmo’s mensuvo for dlReslablishment of tiio Irish Ohuveh, Reform of tho now 
land laws. Tim Endowed Bchooia’ bill passed, XJnivcraity Teats Abolttioa bill 
passed liy Cotnmons. Lord Mayo viceroy of Xml la. Gladslono’ff Irish Laud bill 

1870 ’riui Ivlflli La ml act is passed. Tho Elomoiitary Education act passed. Peace l^ros- 
ervation act (Ireland) Is passed. Tlio Fenians invade Canada. Tho Romo Govern- 
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mont Assoolallon foumlctl in Iroliind. Ti'oiUy wlHi Pmuco luwl Oemwiiy to seeuro 
HoutiftlUy of ]5ulgliim. , , , . i ^ i.r i . , 

1871 Bill to abolish nillgloiw losla at uiilvovalUca paaBOS Uw lovda, 'Ircaly of ^Ytt8hll\aUlu 
mado with thn Ujiltod Btatos. Act panflcd giving Uio oiown uuUioiity ovci' mllltln, 
vf'nmniirv. jiiul voliiiiteGiH. DaniiriirOUH IHik'HH nf ijrinoo of Avalds. TImi kovoiii- 


ycoaiaiiry, aiul volunteeiH. DangorouH HIik'HH nf prinoo of WaUis. Tlio lo(‘al gov< 
meiil board is conslltutcd. Tlu) Anuy liugnJallmi hill j ahollUou of i)ui'diaHo of f. 
jidsslons by royal wnmint, Tlio lilaoK Hca omiforoiioc's, 


KoVOI'll- 

of roiii* 


mission a hy royal wamint, TJio IllacJc Hi -a oonft!nmc(‘a. , , , , 

187S Hcovganisatlou of the avmy. BuUot aiul liiooualug bills imsHCcl llio Aluluumi urUltva- 
lion. Kow oomiimrHal treaty %vith I'Vanoc. 

1878 Tlio Irish Unlvoralty ]>ill rojiintod. Gla^lHUaui iTnigna md voturna In r^nioo. Bill for 
nbolitioa of rollgioim iam at Dulilhi XhilvMalty pasHi-tb .'I’ho ♦Inilloatuvo bill. 'Hio 
AslmnlGo AVar in dofeiico of Gold (Joasl aidtioinonU Jlonin Unlo la-iigoo la forniad. 
IBU GUulalouo roslgiin. Disraall hcootuoa piinio ininiatci'. BiocjiHlog act paKSccl. Jhihllo 
^yorslilp Kogulatioa not paHseth JOndowoit Hcliofda AnioiHhumit bill paased. Hpvoiul 
of trades uaioulsin. Brovaloutio of fltdkoa. AhIuuUuo AVar (-onoludcd, Tlio HcoUili 
Chmch Palvomgo bill r i 

1875 Botlromont of GladsUmo. Bonliidod by nifiroula of iravtlnghai. Idali Cnnroloo bills 
ronowccl John ’MltoboVfl oioctlon (fonhnou vnltl. Tho inidiwtnvo Idll com)dotrtl 
Tho Artisans^ Pwolliags aoL AgrloulturHl Holdhiga liill Tbo Bcglna'idul lOx- 
ditmgos act. Land Transfer bill. Mindly Hnolcilca bill Bcaco IhvHCJvutiou ml 
(Ivclaud). Amondmeui of LuImuh* laws, ^lovclmut Hhipptng bill puHHt'd. Gnlony 
of Fiji constllutod. Ucopoiiing of JCiiHlmn (luoatlon; ^Dh) AndrasHyaiul BiaBii iioics. 
Central govoranioiit catubllslicd for Kow Zealand. Bnglund purchaHi'.a Hluuva In 
llio Buaz Oanal, ^ ^ 

1870 lord Lytlou viceroy of India. I'^aniino In India. Wav b(‘tsvc‘cn Her via and 'rurlny, 
Wnglaud urges reform upon llio Ihirka. Tho Aildltlonai Mlllica hill piHni'tl. I!ng‘ 
land refuses lo a('Cedo lo Jiorlin note, Dlnracll on^alcd carl of Binnanmileld, ApindlaLo 
Juiisdlction not paased, Blomcmlaiy Wducalion act passed, (lladsfoiio'H Indignation 
at Bulgarian atrooiliow. lh>nlshmmit of olfenthua deiuandcd. HallHb\n'y uUentia llui 
European oonforencci at (lonslantlnoplc. 

1877 Ealluro of ihti eonferoneo at ConHluntlnnphi, 'ihirkiy lObudH tlui ■]0m'op(‘aH prnlorol. 
(iucon proolaimod empress of India. Houth African hill pawKcd to (’on federate cob 
ojiioaof Natal, Capo of Good Hope, Orange FriaJ Btatc, and 'I’niuHvanl, Annexalien 
of the Ihauttvanl, and dlUieuUUm ^vlth U\e Zulua. Uusniau wuv with ^rnvUcy. jingo, 
lam In Englaml Obstvm‘(,ion piix^edure hy (Mrncll In house of cfunmoiui. 

1S78 British licet ordove<l to OonHlantlnopIt^ bord (’arnarvon and Lord J Italy n^slgi). 
Tronp.s from IiuBa ordoivd lo Alalia. BejitU of l^litrl KuhhoII Agllallon ugaluMt >var 
with Unssia. Hecret IrciilicH with Ibisnlti mid with 'Jhirkey. Occupation of Oyprua. 
AtcoUng of HiQ Borliu Oougress. Lord BiwumatUdd uud iiortl Hallaimry attend (»Uiae), 
Treaty of Berlin signed (July). War d(*(dared against Afghanislan. luvaslou of 
Zulu land. 


1B7D Bomesslob of Ivade In Knglnml. Zulna tlofcal English at Imndlihvanu. Flight and 
death of ameer of Afghanislain d’riNity of Gnnduinak sigiu^d with new unii'cr. 
Zulus defeated at Ulnndl, Hooond luvaslnn of AfghanlHtan, BngllHh victory at 
OimrAsIab and entry of Rnhnl. DHllcnUies in Traimvaal. Tho Aviny Jl|scl]dlne and 
Ileaulatlon bill passed. Irlsli University act passed, itomo.vuleifd nlmlnioliim In 
pavlUuuouL Pavneirs agllalUm ugalimt laudUudlsm. A uiuwml^'^lun IuouIvvh iuUv 
ngrIcmUiiral depression. Davitl forms Iho Irish l/Uial League. Anvsla of Iilsli leiidem. 

1880 Belief of Irish fuinine. Water AVnrhs 1)111. AhuqulH of iilpon, vie(*roy of bulla. ltt‘.S' 

Ignatlon of Lord Beuoonslleld (April). Glndslone forms u ndnisiry, En/(llHh v|<‘|<uli‘rt 
at Ahmed Idol, In AfghaniHlan. BagHsli defeat(Ml at Alaiwaml. iMareh of Boberis 
from Kabul U) Kiuulahaiv <4osL)hiia tuuit ou mlKslou to GmiHtautlnople, Bradluugh 
not pennlUed to mnlce afllriimilou. Hecmid Belief of nistresHucl for Ireland pnsseil. 
The Burials* bill oarrlod. lOmpioyers' Liability net pawl I'roseeuilon of Pnruell 
avu\ olhoYft. UuvoB of tho Boers of TmuHviud. 

1881 English troops In Transvaal defoait'd at Lulng's Nok and Alaluba 11111. Ihiei's agrtio 

to British Hiwuu'ainly. Tldrty-six Irlsli mcmlit rs Hospemu'd mid Vfnnovcil Irom 
House. Protection of Life and Property hill and Prcscrvntlou Idll iiassed. I)<'alh 
of Ijovd BcaoonstlcUl Irish Land bill receives tiiu royal aHsimt (August), The 
Bcgulttilon of tho Foicea’ act aud Army a<‘.t paHsod, Kaudahuv ceded U\ Urn ameev 
of AJ’glmnlsiam Tho Land Loaguo iiroolulmed ’*an Illegal and crliulmil asHticlulimid' 
XSm BradlaugU cxpellod from house of emmuona. Plot t>f Auvbl Boy agnlnat Eugllah IntlU' 
onco m Egypt, He gains oomniand of the army. Brillnh ileet ImndmrdH and dcslroya 
the fortillcutions of Alexandria. Defoat of ArabPB arny at 'robeMCehlr hy KiigliHb 
rindov AVoisoloy, Arab], taken pvlarjuur, la luudahcd from Egypt for Ufo* SUnder of 
Onvondish and Ibirko. Irish obatnicllon In parliament and »impitn«Itm of twontydlve 
.no.. ^ Irish moinbors. BovoriU Procedure bills regulating pavHamenl IiuhIiu-ss passed. 

188a Explosives blU passed, TvhUof the Invluelbles. Oornipt Practlrea bill and AgrleuV 
luml lloUliugs bill passed, TJio Bankruptcy bill and rateiu Law bill passetl. 
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1881 Goiioval Gordon fiont to Kliavtiim, Bailie of Trlakitat. iFall of Sinkat and Tokar, 
Oral min defeats Osnmn Blgna, Oonfovonco of Great Powers as to affairs of Egypt, 
AVoisoloy enters ilio Bouclnn witli British tro(y)s. The Ilbcrt bill passed by tho 
council of India, Now convontlon signed witli Transvaal. Lord Dufforlni appointed 
vlooroy of India, Sir 0. AVarreu despatched to Bochuanaland, The Fmaohiso bill 
bocomes law (Dccoinber (ith). 

1885 Defeat of Amhs ut Abuklea by Ooucval Stewart. Khartum surrender a to tho wahdi. 
Death of Gordon. Tho Borbor cxiicdiUon to Egypt. Troops withdrawn trom tlio 
Soudan. Tho Afghanistan Boundary Commiasiou ; disputo with Bussla. Anticipa- 
tions of war. Arbitration agreed to. Tho Kedislrlbiitioii bill Is passed, Besignatlon 
of Gladfllono. BallsbtU'y becomes primo ministor. Death of tho inahdi (Juno). Brit- 
ish troops invailo Upper Burma, A Land Pnrohaso bill (Lord Ashbournos 
bill) is passed. Criminal I^aw Amendmont net passed. General olootion (Docom- 
bm). 

1880 Aiinoxaiiou of Upper Burma to iiio Britisli Empire. B radian gh takos the oath. Car- 
narvon resigns lord-l Ion tenancy of Irolaml. liesigiiatlon of T^ord Baliabury, Glad- 
Htono forms u ministry (Eobruary tst). Tlio ^^memployed ” meeting, Tho Scotch 
Oroflors bill is passed. Mlnislors Icavo tho govornmont owing to Gladstone's pro- 
posed Irish policy (Mavch 20th), QIadsLono introduces Homo Hulo bill for Ireland 
(April 8lh) and tho Land Puvcliasc bill (April lOfch). Innuenlial political meotings 
disapproving of Homo Ibdo bill (May). Second reading of Homo Bulo bill la lost 
(Juno 7lh), Biota in Belfast. General oleoiiou (July). Bcsignalion of Gladstone. 
HallHbury bocomeft prime ministor (July), Tim “plan of campaign” is aimoimccd. 
Lord B. Chur chill resigns loudorehip of houso of commons. 

1887 Aloctlng nf Iho Bound Table conforonco. Now rules of procedure aro carried. Balfour 

beconu'S jdilef secretary for Ireland. Colonial confovcnco at colonial office (JItw 2nd), 
Tho Times” artiuloon Dillon (May Oili). Tim Crlinos bill in coniinitteo, Colobra- 
lion of tho (Juocn'a Jubilee (Juno 21sfc}. Irish Land bill passed (August). Proclnma- 
llon of ihu National Ijcaguo. Tho Allotments act* tbo Goal Mines Begulation acb 
and Merchandise JfavUs act arc passed. Proclamation for suppression of National 
League (Heptombov 20ih). Tiro Trafalgar 8<j[uavo conflict, Irish M.P.'saro impris- 
oned under the Grimes act, 

1888 Lnnsdownu becomes vieoroy of India. Now rules of pari lam onlary procedure carried. 

Gosohoji’fi seliomo for mliiolng in tores t on national debt is passed. Local Govorn- 
ment bill (lOiigland and Wales) passed, Con il iota bolwoen nationalists and police, 
Tho Pisheiioa Treaty filgned at Avnshingtoii (Eobruary Otli). Commission on “Par- 
nolllftm and Crime” bill. Parncirfl aolion against tho TCmes, Tho Irish Laud Pur- 
oliuso bill carried. 

1881) Tlio county councils meet for iho first time, PIgott’s confession and suioldo. Naval 
Dofenccfl bill passod. Local Goveriimont blit for Scotland passed. Bill for Improved 
Drainage of Irolaml and Liglit Baihvays Extension passed. Tlio quosUou of royal 
grants is raised. Acts for pro von lion of oniolty to cldldron, Teclmlcal Instruction 
not. Welsh Inlonnodiato Kditcalion not t>fiBsed. Tho doolcors' slriko. Charter 
granied to Britisli South Afriea Oompany. Dorvishos clofeatod by Gonoral Gronfolh 

IHllO Balfour^flLand IhuclmHO bill introduced (March), Now education code issued (April). 
West Australia Constitution bill passed. lk)lico act and lloiialug of Working OJasaoa 
Amimdmout act passed (August). Tho O’Hlma trial. Bojoctlou of Parnell by Irish 

181U I)mliw)f Bradlauglu Tithe bill passes tho commons. Iloynl commission inquires Into 
labour cojulillouH. Balfour’s Land Purchase bill passed (Juno 15ih). Pnotory AVork- 
Hhops not: passed. Bill creating free cducutiou in England mid Wales rend and passed. 
Newcastle prograimuo adoplcd. Death of Parnell. ^ . 

1802 Balfour’s Irish Local Goveviinumt hill is withdrawn (May 24th). Ohaidin*s Small AgiL 
oultuiul Itoldings bill passed. Guuornl olcctlon (July). Resignation of Salisbury. 
Gladstono bcuojuos prime minister (August 18th), 

IHOll Gladstone Introduces Ida Homo Bulo Idll (February 13th). Second reading caviled 
(April 2ist), Glmlstoito’s closure resolutions carried (August Ilomo Rule bill 

l\m\m mil Uv lords (September 8tli). Coal trade dlsputo settled (November 17th). 

1804 Amondments to Parisli Counoils bill carried in tho lords (li'obrimry IStlA Education 

acts passed. Gladstone resigns (Alarch ))nl). Xjord Rosebery forms n minfsiry. Brit- 
ish Piotcctoraio {loci av (id in Uganda, Inlrod notion of various bills into parliament. 
AVnr iJcUvcen Cliiirn and Japan (August), on 1 i 

1805 Introduction of new bl Us. l^cHignutloii of liberal ministry (Juno 2Sml), Salisbury takes 

onico, Jameson’s raid from Mafoktiig into tho Transvaal. , t ^ 

1800 Boors dtJeat Jameson at Krugnradorp (January Istl Rhodes wlgna m^inlorship of 
Capo Colony, Withdrawal of the lifducalion bill (Juno 22u<l). I rial of tho Jolmnnos- 
buvgvaUlms, Rosebery resigns tlm liberal londorsidp. , , , ^ 

1807 A^olunlavy Holioola bill oarriotl. Bill pAsacd for roliof of iieccssUons school boards. 
Blxttoth year of Vie tori a'a rnign. Tlmnkagiving services. War on tho Indian frontier 
against tlio Afridls ami other tribes, 
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1898 Pealli of Glmlsftono lOth)* Trlsli Local Govcriunonfc bill, Vacolnntfon !>ill, 
UniYcvMty of TiOvuloH bUl ptmod. Kilohcivov ibo Klo\!!fa. 

(lurnmn iuxtl KJiiirfcinii, L3n/pdiHh nutl l^'rciKjh lioopa nicut ill l^'anlujila; (fvacmUloi^ 
FfiMhock by Dio I'^'niiclu 

1809 CoBfuivncont iMociufonfcIii bohvccn Sir AIfn-tl ]\rihK‘r and Piohldt^nl ICnuT^cr Ki^i^o- 
tiiUlona pioccrU lua^vocn tho BviDnli and ^rrtiiiBvnui Ki^vinninintM m to Uio fuinciilf^o 
and Buzcrainly. Orango Pi'co Htalo JoIiih Uio 4’niUHvauh An iilflniulum IwHiiod ily 
tlio 'riunsviiiu govovnini'iil (Oiitobor Dili). AVur breuba oui, ibltish iroopH wll,lulra\v 
lo Lnd 3 ^fiinil)L DisaBliMH lo iho Jlritiali irnopH. Hoiaa bi'Hli'go l/iulyaniilli, ICIinlii'rifty 
and AMcldng. Lordlbiborla ami Lord KiUliimor ivro a)ipolnb'd lo Ibn coniliiaial in 
Africa. PaBsing of llio Local Clovornmcnl blit, TKlio llonl Oburgo (biliiig blU ami 
Board of Ifiducaliou ])ill. 

1000 Siege of Ladyftndth. ilollof of Kinii)orloy (Pebrnary Idlli). Gronja Hinri'nibaM at l\m\ 

deborg (Fobrnavy 27tJi). llclioJt of riiiilyandlli (Fobrniiry llHlb). ])cui)i of itonhoii, 
ileliof of Afafoldjig (May 17t]iL Lord Kobcrla proolulina tlionnnovatlon nf ilic (baoirn 
I'Ve State, Anatralla 0()jnnHmw(*alth bill paHMod, Gcnorul cloclltai (Oi’loln'i), L^rij 
Itoborts heemunH conimantlerdn'chleL War Loan bill curried, 

1001 Death of Queou Victoria, AecoHsion of [GdWdVtl VXX. Dnlco nml TbiohoBrt of Vmlc 

vialt lUo UdlouioH, iUoclcli(iu«o nyaleiu iid roduccd iufo HouDi Afri<*u, 

1902 Poacnmiulo inHouUi AfricMi (Alay dOtli), Jlbioa'^nr King DdvMud; nnoiiaiion poMlpoiicfl, 
Gouforcucc of colonial }uouuova in l.<iadou. 'Ibcatici^ wilU l'’ranm and dapim, I.^nd 
Hallwiairy reliroH and Ih wiH]ceo<icd by Mr. Ihdfpnr. Kducafinn bill pa^^cd. 
lOO'ii Mv. Dbaniboylaiu bcgiimhirt (Iwal culnjiaign, Uc^ignationH oi ^fr. tb Uilcldc 

Lord ({(‘orgo niiniilloii, Jiord Pnifomof Miirleigh, and tliii Dukoef l)i'\<n]BliiM', ' 
1901 SctiUibh (Uniri'h doeiHioiv by Dux hmm of lixvilH. llubhiun iiool lhe.\ on Hub iiitbin*/- 
boatB, (ioimnitlco a)»pointod for war elllco vefonin Dcailia of iJie DnKo of (^onluldSx 
and Sir ^Yillianx Hunumrl. ^ ^ ^ 

loot) Now treaty of all ianco \vl(h Japan. Tlio Palfonr niinmtry icbp na and in Miccccdcd by^ 
u iibcial tnliiislry niidur Sh" llcnry DainpLcll-Hanniuiniin, KcMig nation of T.ordrni>nn. 
1000 GrcaMiboral victory in Ibo general ('lection. 'i1io tordn' aniiaidnienfa (o (be Kclni’aiuni 
bill rojectiMl by tiie (’oninionH, ('onaDhiliiin granh'd lo Dkx I'niiiHvaaL Army ITili 
passed: rcdnclionH in (ho navy, Plnrttl Voting bill r(def't(Ml by (lio lordn 
1!)07 Cokniiiil conferonco. VIhII to lOn/^tand of Pilnco KimnunI of Jajuui. Ueclgniifloij 
Lord Oronicr Tlesnhilion ]uih,mhI agaInNt tho hoiiMX of lordH. trhdi f'ouia'il bill 
jeoted hy tlio Iriah iiatiinial (snivi^niioin IVorhnum'H <\aii[i('nMiUion act jeoMMi. 
Pi’OBentafion of tho Oiillinan diiunond to Kinir Mdwanl. Heslgnatfon of Dr. Jajrit'.'^ou,’ 
Con von linn with KiiBsia concerning Persia, Afglmnislau, and 'J'itmf, 


a, ^ A\ 






